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CENTRAL  SOCIETY  OF  EDUCATION. 


OBJECTS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  ideas  of  Bishop 
Butler  respecting  the  constitution  of  Man,  as  expressed 
in  his  admirable  volume  of  Sermons.  Brutes  obey  their 
instincts  on  principles  of  action  according  to  certain 
rules,  suppose  the  constitution  of  their  bodies  and  the 
objects  around  them ;  and  in  doing  so  they  act  suitably 
to  their  whole  nature.  Man  has  all  the  principles  of 
[  action  which  brutes  have,  besides  many  others.  In 
brutes  that  which  ought,  according  to  their  particular 
nature,  to  take  the  lead,  does  so  ;  the  others  having  that 
proportion,  and  only  that  proportion  of  influence  which 
they  ought  to  have.  This  is  not  the  case  with  man :  in 
different  individuals  different  principles  take  an  undue 
lead,  and  often  at  different  times  different  principles  in 
the  same  individuals  —  there  is  a  conflict.  When  this 
is  the  case,  his  being  is  put  out  of  harmony ;  he  acts 
agreeably  to  a  part,  not  the  whole,  of  his  nature,  and 
unhappiness  is  the  consequence.  To  appreciate  the  com- 
parative value  of  different  pleasures  —  to  postpone  the 
enjoyment  of  the  lesser  for  the  sake  of  the  greater  and 
more  enduring  —  to  weigh  whether  immediate  gratifica- 
tion may  be  indulged  in  without  prejudice  to  permanent 
well-being  in  its  noblest  and  most  extended  sense,  is 
the  province  of  enlightened  reflection  ;  and  to  obey  its 
dictates  is  to  act  agreeably  to  man's  whole  being.  In 
every  age  some  one  principle  of  action  appears  to  have 
had  a  preponderating  influence,  stamping  a  peculiar  cha- 
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racter  upon  the  conduct  of  individuals  and  of  nations. 
Desire  of  military  distinction,  intolerance,  religious  per- 
secution, and  unrestrained  indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of 
sense,  have  each  had  their  turn.  At  the  present  it  ap- 
pears to  be  the  heaping  up  of  capital,  without  regard  to 
the  pain  that  is  inflicted  in  its  acquisition,  or  to  its  legi- 
timate application  when  acquired.  During  the  improper 
ascendency  of  any  one  principle  of  action,  all  the  others 
appear  to  be  cast  into  the  shade,  and  their  value  in  con- 
tributing to  the  welfare  of  mankind  in  a  great  measure 
lost  sight  of.  For  this,  education  appears  to  be  the  ap- 
propriate remedy ;  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  system  of 
training  the  youthful  being,  whereby  his  various  powers 
are  developed,  and  habituated  to  a  healthful  action,  while 
his  reflection  is  taught  to  maintain  a  dominion  in  accord- 
ance with  his  whole  being. 

Hitherto  those  who  have  interested  themselves  in  the 
cause  of  education  have  confined  their  exertions  princi- 
pally to  the  establishment  of  schools ;  and  the  number 
of  these,  not  the  quality  of  instruction  given  in  them, 
have  been  appealed  to  as  indicating  the  state  of  edu- 
cation ;  and  whatever  inquiry  has  been  raade^  or  discus- 
sion raised,  has  created  but  little  even  temporary  in- 
terest :  the  works  in  which  they  were  published  have 
passed  away  with  the  day,  and  the  old  systems,  unaffected 
by  any  of  the  facts,  or  arguments  which  may  have  been 
adduced  against  them,  continue  steadily  in  the  exercise 
of  a  sway  to  which  men's  minds  have  been  habituated. 
It  is  conceived,  therefore,  that  if  the  Central  Society  of 
Education  would  render  any  aid  to  the  cause  it  has  un- 
dertaken, it  must  commence  by  ascertaining  the  objects 
of  education,  and  determining  the  means  of  attaining 
them.  For  this  purpose  it  is  proposed  (in  the  spirit  of 
calm  and  dispassionate  inquiry)  to  give  the  various, 
branches  of  this  subject  a  considerate  and  laborious  in- 
vestigation ;  heaping  fact  upon  fact,  and  argument  upon 
argument,  classifying  and  opposing,  and,  in  the  instances, 
in  which  it  can  be  done  with  safety,  drawing  a  conclu- 
sion ;  and  thus  attempting  to  give  to  the  theory  of 
education  a  more  scientific  character  than  it  has  as  yet 
assumed.    The  Society  does  not  underrate  the  obstacles 
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with  which  it  will  have  to  contend.  But  regarding  edu- 
cation as  that  which  is  to  determine  what  this  nation, — 
what  Europe^  —  what  mankind  is  to  be ;  attributing  the 
great  misery  which  exists,  and  ever  has  existed,  in  the 
world,  not  to  the  design  of  Providence,  but  to  the  erro- 
neous direction  of  the  energies  of  mankind;  and  con- 
sidering that,  by  the  aid  of  education,  the  condition  of 
humanity  is  capable  of  an  improvement  which  has  never 
yet  been  known,  —  the  Society  has  resolved  to  endea- 
vour to  combat  some  of  the  many  difficulties  by  which 
this  great  question  is  surrounded,  with  a  sanguine  hope 
that  all  the  good,  the  learned,  and  the  noble-minded  in 
the  land,  will  lend  a  helping  hand  towards  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  design. 

The  Society  proposes  inquiring  what  is,  and  what  ought 
to  be,  the  education  of  both  sexes  of  all  classes.  Briefly, 
then,  let  us  touch  upon  some  of  those  many  points  which 
will  form  the  subjects  of  future  inquiry.  In  doing  this, 
we  shall  arrange  the  subjects  under  the  same  heads  and 
in  the  same  order  as  has  been  adopted  in  the  Prospectus  of 
the  Society,  viz. 

1.  Primary  or  Elementary  Education. 

2.  Secondary  Education. 

3.  Superior  or  University  Education. 

4.  Special  or  Professional  Education. 

5.  Supplementary  Education. 

Those  who  have  given  the  greatest  consideration  to 
the  matter  are  of  opinion  that  character  receives  an  im- 
press from  a  very  early  period  of  existence.  Children  of 
tender  years  in  the  instance  of  the  higher  classes  are  left 
almost  entirely  to  the  charge  of  nursery-maids.  Such  a 
practice  is,  perhaps,  in  a  measure  almost  unavoidable, 
particularly  where  there  are  large  families,  and  the  mo- 
ther is  occupied  in  the  instruction  of  the  children  more 
advanced  in  years.  But  if  such  be  unavoidable,  have 
any  means  been  adopted  for  securing  the  efficiency  of 
those  to  whom  so  important  a  charge  is  deputed  ?  has 
any  course  ever  been  adopted  for  educating  and  certify- 
ing the  efficiency  of  such  persons  ? 

For  the  poorer  classes  infant  schools  have  lately  been 
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established.  Some  benevolent  and  reflecting  individuals, 
calling  to  mind  the  ways  in  which  the  more  lively  chil- 
dren often  amuse  themselves  when  left  alone,  endea- 
voured to  connect  the  instruction  which  it  w^as  consi- 
dered desirable  to  impart,  with  such  a  method  of  pro- 
ceeding. Not  harassing,  nor  fatiguing,  not  stupifying, 
nor  tasking,  but  leading  them  forward  with  all  the  joy 
which  the  free  exercise  of  their  faculties  upon  new  and 
various  objects  imparts,  to  learn  much  that,  if  not  then 
obtained^  would  have  to  be  gained  with  toil  and  labour 
afterwards.  It  suggests  itself  as  a  question  whether  the 
organization  of  some  schools  of  this  description  for  the 
higher  classes  might  not  be  attended  with  advantage. 

Toys  have  more  importance  than  has  ever  hitherto 
been  attached  to  them  ;  they  are  not  regarded  as  means 
of  instruction,  and  are  selected  more  for  any  power  they 
may  have  of  momentarily  attracting  the  attention  of 
children,  than  from  any  continued  amusement  or  lasting 
improvement  they  are  likely  to  afford. 

"  A  boy,"  says  Miss  Edgeworth,  whose  works  stand 
pre-eminent  among  those  upon  the  subject  of  education, 

who  has  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  wdiose  mind  is  un- 
tainted with  prejudice,  would,  in  all  probability,  prefer  a 
substantial  cart,  in  which  he  could  carry  weeds,  earth, 
and  stones  up  and  down  hill,  to  the  finest  coach  and  six 
that  ever  came  out  of  a  toy-shop ;  for  what  could  he  do 
with  a  coach,  after  having  admired  and  sucked  the  paint, 
but  drag  it  cautiously  along  the  carpet  of  the  drawing- 
room,  watching  the  wheels  which  will  not  turn,  and 
seeming  to  sympathise  with  the  just  terrors  of  the  lady 
and  gentleman  within,  who  appear  certain  of  being  over- 
turned every  five  minutes."  As  long  as  a  child  has 
sense  and  courage  to  destroy  his  toys,  there  is  no  great 
harm  done,  for  his  observation  is  attracted  to  the  method 
in  which  they  are  put  together ;  but,  in  general,  he  is 
taught  to  set  a  value  upon  them  totally  independent  of 
all  ideas  of  utility,  or  of  any  regard  to  his  own  feelings. 
Either  he  is  conjured  to  take  particular  care  of  them,  be- 
cause they  cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  or  else  he  is 
taught  to  admire  them  as  imitations  of  some  fine  things 
on  which  fine  people  pride  themselves.    Instead  of  at- 
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tending  to  his  own  sensations,  and  learning  from  his  own 
experience,  he  acquires  the  habit  of  estimating  his  plea- 
sure by  the  taste  and  judgment  of  those  who  happen  to 
be  near  him." 

Some  parents,  perceiving  that  novelty  alone  can  make 
senseless  toys  attractive,  lock  them  up  before  the  novelty 
is  worn  away;  and,  by  producing  them  again  at  some 
other  period,  contrive  thus  to  keep  up  the  interest  which 
they  took  in  them  at  the  first  moment  for  a  longer  time. 
This  is  the  worst  practice  of  all,  because  it  has  a  still 
greater  tendency  to  induce  frivolity  of  character, — and 
for  this  reason ;  had  the  toys  been  left  to  the  children, 
they  would,  as  was  right,  have  either  neglected  or  broken 
them,  because  they  were  senseless ;  but,  in  this  instance, 
their  interest  is  kept  up  in  them,  not  by  their  usefulness 
in  ministering  to  their  games,  or  other  valuable  pro- 
perties, but  their  novelty  :  their  attention  is  shifted  from 
one  to  the  other,  so  that  they  have  no  time  to  ascertain 
the  senselessness  of  any.  Now,  if  stability  of  character 
is  important  in  the  grown  man, — and  the  circumstance  of 
adhering  closely  to  what  is  valuable,  to  the  neglect  of 
what  is  the  contrary,  is  indicative  of  it, — assuredly  this 
should  be  cultivated  in  the  child.  He  should  be  en- 
couraged rather  to  retain  a  permanent  interest  in  a  few 
things  with  the  purposes  and  intention  of  which  he  is 
intimately  acquainted,  and  interested  because  so  ac- 
quainted, than  to  take  a  passing  interest  in  many. 

It  is  most  highly  important  that  some  distinct  know- 
ledge of  the  properties  of  numbers  should  be  early  ac- 
quired. How  long,  how  tedious  an  operation  it  is  with 
the  slate,  all  who  have  been  submitted  to  this  course  will 
attest.  Number  being  abstract,  it  is  long  before  chil- 
dren attain  a  clear  idea  with  regard  to  it  in  this  manner ; 
but  the  moment  it  is  connected  with  real  objects, — as  so 
many  apples,  or  so  many  pebbles, — it  immediately  becomes 
apparent  that  number  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
attainment  and  expression  of  a  definite  idea  of  quantity. 
The  utility  is  striking;  the  child  learns  the  name  in- 
dicative of  a  quantity  of  objects  as  he  would  learn  that  in- 
dicative of  an  individual, — a  horse^ — a  stick.  He  becomes 
acquainted  with  the  first  principles  without  pain,  and  the 
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higher  branches  of  the  science  are  afterwards  pursued 
with  eare. 

The  powers  of  observing  with  accuracy,  and  commu- 
nicating with  clearness  and  precision  our  own  observa- 
tions to  others,  are,  in  intellectual  education,  objects 
most  desirable  to  be  attained.  In  speaking  of  observa- 
tion, we  allude  to  the  direct  exercise  of  the  senses  upon 
objects  presented  to  them  ;  and  we  are  not  aware  that 
this  is,  in  any  manner,  immediately  cultivated  in  our' 
schools.  Objects,  in  fact,  are,  as  much  as  possible,  re- 
moved, and  abstract  ideas  substituted ;  as  though  to 
visible  and  tangible  objects  no  introduction  could  be  of 
any  service.  In  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  communi- 
cate how  we  have  been  affected  by  an  object,  it  is 
necessary,  not  only  that  we  should  see  and  touch,  but 
that  we  should  be  sensible, — that  we  should  take  notice  of 
the  manner  in  which  we  have  been  affected:  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  should  discriminate  between  our  sensations, 
and  be  able  to  assign  determinate  names  for  them ;  ob- 
jects have  size,  form,  colour,  weight,  texture,  &c.  In  order 
to  be  able  to  predicate  in  detail  with  regard  to  any  object 
which  has  been  presented  to  us,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  have  the  habit  of  ascertaining  what  our  peculiar 
sensations  have  been  upon  these  points  with  regard  to 
it,  and  this  habit  may  be  formed  by  teaching.  Without 
instruction,  most  persons  look  upon  objects  too  much 
in  the  mass,  without  taking  note  of  more  than  one  or  two 
of  the  more  prominent  properties.  To  draw  the  atten- 
tion thus  early  to  the  properties  of  objects,  many  of 
which  require  close  attention  to  be  perceptible,  must 
have  a  very  beneficial  eff'ect  upon  the  understanding, — 
exciting  it  to  examination,  interesting  it  in  common  ob- 
jects, and  rendering  it  unsatisfied  with  a  superficial  ob- 
servation. If  this  be  the  best  method  of  gaining  clear  i 
ideas,  precision  and  readiness  of  expression  are  at  the 
same  time  facilitated  by  it.  When  words  are  learned 
from  the  spelling-book,  sometimes  with,  and  sometimes; 
without  explanation,  they  are  gained  with  considerable, 
and  retained  with  greater,  difficulty;  while  learning  to 
apply  them  is  a  second  task,  which  is  left  to  be  eff'ectedi 
by  chance. 
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Drawing  has  hitherto  been  looked  upon  as  a  polite 
accomplishment,  in  which  it  is  graceful  to  be  a  proficient, 
but  which  is  altogether  unconnected  with  the  main 
objects  of  education.  It,  however,  affords  great  aid  in 
defining,  expressing,  and  retaining  certain  ideas  over 
which  words  have  but  a  very  limited  power ;  and  must 
assist  much  in  the  formation  of  habits  of  attention, 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  requiring  so  much  care  and 
accuracy  of  observation  in  order  faithfully  to  represent 
in  lines  the  form  of  an  object.  Added  to  this,  the  pro- 
secution of  it  must  cultivate  those  faculties  which  enable 
us  to  derive  pleasure  from  the  beautiful  in  nature  and 
in  art;  and  all  objects  by  which  persons  so  educated 
may  be  surrounded,  will  assume  a  beauty  and  a  harmony 
which  are  not  otherwise  to  be  found.  The  furniture, 
the  pictures,  the  prints,  the  colour  of  the  rooms  and 
house,  the  arrangement  of  the  garden,  will  all  be  indica- 
tive of  taste.  Elegance  is  not  necessarily  connected  with 
expense ;  it  proceeds  from  a  power  of  judicious  selection 
and  arrangement  of  objects,  and  may  reign  in  the  hum- 
blest dwelling;  it  is  the  mark  of  a  cultivated  intellect, 
not  of  wealth. 

Spelling  is  an  art  which  is  required  in  writing,  not  in 
speaking.  Might  not  a  knowledge  of  it  be  gained  more 
advantageously  by  writing  than  word  of  mouth? 

Proceeding  onwards  in  intellectual  education,  it  may 
be  worthy  of  consideration  whether  the  learned  lan- 
guages are  at  this  moment  effectually  attained;  not 
whether  a  few  persons  are  distinguished  as  scholars  at 
the  universities,  but  whether  the  mass  who  are  spending 
fourteen  of  the  best  years  of  their  lives  upon  the  classics 
do,  after  that  period  has  elapsed,  obtain  such  a  know- 
ledge of  them  as  to  appreciate  the  most  valuable  of  their 
contents,  or  even  obtain  the  power  of  reading  them  w^ith 
tolerable  facility,  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  up  a  work  and 
peruse  it  with  satisfaction  to  themselves.  Such  can 
hardly  be  affirmed  to  be  the  case;  and  if  such  is  not, 
may  it  not  be  doubted  whether  instruction  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages  is  imparted  in  the  best  manner. 
Greek  is  often  (although  the  practice  is  falling  gradually 
into  desuetude)  learned  through  the  medium  of  the 
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Latin, — an  unknown  through  the  medium  of  an  imper- 
fectly known  language.  Again,  the  authors  first  read 
are,  for  the  most  part,  poets :  it  may  be  worthy  of  con- 
sideration whether  such  should  be  the  case.  A  prejudice 
against  the  use  of  the  classics  in  education  has  of  late 
been  gaining  ground,  proceeding,  it  is  considered,  in  a 
great  measure,  from  the  indiscriminating  and  exclusive 
devotion  which  has  been  paid  to  them.  It  will  be  import- 
ant to  sift  the  grounds  of  this,  and  to  consider  whether 
there  would  not  be  some  reason  in  abandoning  classical 
instruction  in  the  instance  of  children  whose  destination 
in  life  forbids  a  hope  of  their  being  able  to  continue  the 
study  of  them  beyond  the  age  of  childhood. 

Composition,  which  forms  a  considerable  item  in  school 
instruction,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  in  an  imperfectly 
known  language ;  much  of  it  is  in  verse,  and  often  upon 
abstract  subjects.  To  be  able  to  arrange  ideas  with 
order  and  precision  upon  paper  is  a  most  important  ob- 
ject ;  nor  can  too  great  pains  be  bestowed  upon  it :  but 
it  is  for  consideration  whether  composition  in  the  Latin 
tongue  should  precede  composition  in  English  ;  whether 
it  should  be  in  verse  rather  than  in  prose;  whether 
young  persons  should  not  first  learn  to  describe  with 
clearness,  and  in  order,  before  attempting  to  reason  upon 
abstract  subjects ;  whether  the  circumstance  of  their 
writing  upon  such  subjects  may  not  be  attended  by  many 
injurious  effects,  such  as  the  habit  of  tacking  words  to- 
gether when  the  ideas  to  be  conveyed  are  imperfectly 
understood,  and  thus,  as  Owen  Felltham  says,  give  *^a 
floude  of  words  with  a  drop  of  soule besides,  perhaps, 
teaching  them  to  put  up  with  superficial  reasons  and 
common-places,  which  habit,  when  once  acquired,  is  not 
easily  lost.  Milton,  in  his  Essay  on  Education,  speaks 
of  the  forcing  the  empty  wits  of  children  to  compose 
themes,  verses,  and  orations,  which  are  the  acts  of  ripest 
judgment,  and  the  final  work  of  a  head  filled  by  long 
reading  and  observing  with  elegant  maxims  and  copious 
invention."  It  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  well  to  con- 
sider whether  the  accurate  and  orderly  description  of 
objects  after  a  careful  observation,  and  the  consecutive 
narration  of  facts,  ought  not  to  constitute  the  first  ex- 
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ercises  in  composition.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  clear 
and  accurate  statements  of  facts  is  generally  complained 
of  by  professional  men  ;  may  not  this  be,  in  a  measure, 
attributable  to  the  circumstance  of  children  never  having 
been  practised  in  giving  them  ?  We  should  much  like 
to  see  a  well-digested  plan  for  teaching  composition 
drawn  out :  one  that  would  rise  step  by  step  from  the 
description  of  single  and  simple  objects  to  that  of  many 
and  complicated ;  from  this  to  comparison,  first  of  single 
objects  with  one  another,  then  of  species  and  genera. 
From  this  it  might  mount  up  by  progressive  steps  to 
reasoning, — induction,  and  demonstration ;  rising  gradu- 
ally from  simple  predications  concerning  things  palpable 
to  the  senses,  to  abstract  and  lengthened  arguments. 
But  induction  is  the  description  of  reasoning  upon  which 
the  greater  proportion  of  knowledge  depends,  and  is  of 
more  service  in  the  affairs  of  life  than  any  other  :  we 
are  therefore  disposed  to  lay  great  stress  upon  the  accu- 
rate practical  cultivation  of  it;  and  we  know  of  no 
attempt  which  has  ever  been  made  to  do  so. 

It  is  asserted  by  some,  and  denied  by  others,  that 
natural  philosophy  ought  to  form  a  branch  of  general 
education  at  schools.  We  shall  now  only  state  that  tht 
studies  of  young  persons  differ  in  their  objects  from  those 
of  men.  The  studies  of  men  are  for  the  purpose  of  gain- 
ing that  intimate  knowledge  of  some  particular  subject 
that  will  enable  them  either  to  encrease  the  stock  of  human 
knowledge,  or  to  pursue  it  as  a  profession.  The  studies 
of  young  persons  are  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the 
faculties,  of  giving  them  a  lively  interest  in  the  world 
they  are  entering  upon,  a  desire  for  knowledge,  and  the 
means  by  which  it  can  be  acquired ;  they  are  for  the 
purpose  too  of  enabling  their  parents  and  preceptors  to 
discover  what  the  peculiar  bents  of  their  minds  are,  so 
that  the  one  study  which  must  ultimately  be  chosen  for 
prosecution  may  be  one  in  which  they  will  probably 
succeed,  and  that,  while  pursuing  that  alone,  they  may 
be  able  to  sympathize  in,  and  converse  upon,  the  pur- 
suits and  occupations  of  others. 

Important  a  part  of  education  as  religion  forms,  it  is 
one  upon  which  the  Society,  if  it  intends  to  effect  good, 
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must  observe  a  strict  neutrality ;  religious  controversy 
must  be  avoided.  The  contributions  to  the  publications 
of  the  Society  must,  therefore,  be  confined  to  observations 
upon  the  cultivation  of  religious  sentiments,  without 
touching  upon  points  of  difference.  The  Society  cannot 
allow  the  Church  of  England,  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
the  Church  of  Rome,  or  any  class  of  dissenters,  to  be 
attacked  through  its  pages,  for  it  has  an  assurance  that 
if  this  rule  is  ever  deviated  from,  they  will  become  either 
an  arena  for  opposing  sects  to  contend  in  ;  or,  what  is 
more  likely,  the  representative  of  the  opinions  of  one. 
The  subject  of  education  would  in  such  case  be  forgotten, 
and  the  Society  itself  would  have  been  organized  in  vain. 

But  it  is  not  to  knowledge  alone  that  education  must 
be  directed.  Action  and  being  are  the  most  important 
points,  and  knowledge  is  only  valuable  as  far  as  it  con- 
tributes to  make  them  perfect.  It  is  little  if  a  man 
be  an  encyclopaedia  of  knowledge,  if  he  is  unable  to 
take  his  rank  as  a  moral  and  social  being.  Precept 
and  the  science  of  morals,  no  doubt,  will  enable  him 
intellectually  to  judge  between  actions;  but  many  know, 
who  cannot  act :  this  is  not  enough.  Unless  education 
has  operated  upon  the  desires  and  the  habits,  —  unless 
it  has  accustomed  the  individual  to  seek  his  pleasure 
from  things  which  afford  it  of  the  highest,  and  most  en- 
during description, — unless  it  has  awakened  the  sympathies 
and  taught  him  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  well-being 
of  his  fellows — unless,  in  a  country  wealthy  as  this  is,  it 
has  made  the  possessor  of  it  desirous  and  capable  of  ap- 
plying it  to  reasonable  and  noble  purposes,  —  it  has  done 
little  to  make  him  wiser  and  happier;  and  if  it  has  not 
these  effects,  where  is  its  utility  ? 

In  enquiring  into  this  branch  of  the  subject,  it  will 
be  the  business  of  the  Society  to  consider  the  means 
that  are  taken  by  masters  for  accurately  acquainting 
themselves  with  the  characters  of  those  committed  to 
their  charge ;  the  kind  of  surveillance  that  is  had  re- 
course to,  —  whether  extending  to  hours  of  relaxation  as 
well  as  those  of  employment, — whether  to  the  night  as 
well  as  to  the  day, — whether  it  would  or  would  not  be 
desirable  to  have  it  more  close  than  it  is ;  whether  the 
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children  of  different  ages  are  separated,  so  that  the 
younger  shall  not  be  corrupted  by  the  elder.  Those 
who  have  ever  been  at  a  public  school,  or,  indeed,  any 
school  of  magnitude  in  this  country,  must  be  aware  of 
the  indecency,  both  in  language  and  conduct,  which  ex- 
ists among  the  boys,  particularly  those  who  are  verging 
upon  manhood,  but  whose  mental  and  moral  culture  is 
backward.  These  boys  are  but  too  often  the  corrupters  of 
the  school,  and  exercise  a  very  prejudicial  influence  over 
those  of  tender  years.  The  age  of  adolescence^  in  all  in- 
stances, is  the  most  dangerous  in  life  ;  it  requires  a  pecu- 
liar treatment,  and  deserves  an  attention  which  in  this 
country  has  never  yet  been  bestowed  upon  it.  The  ideas 
with  regard  to  the  sex  which  are  then  formed  materially 
affect  the  future  character.  The  fagging,  the  flogging, 
the  tasks,  and  the  punishments  which  are  made  use  of  in 
the  educational  establishments  in  this  country,  will  all 
become  in  their  turn  subjects  of  discussion. 

But  while  attention  is  directed  to  the  intellect  and 
character,  the  health  and  developement  of  the  physical 
powers  must  not  be  neglected.  Here,  again,  will  be  a 
wide  field  for  investigation.  The  tendency  of  existing 
systems  in  this  particular,  and  the  mode  of  remedying 
any  defect  which  may  be  found  prevalent,  will  have  to 
be  considered. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  school  education,  we 
must  advert  to  one  description  of  schools  which,  perhaps, 
at  this  moment  is  of  more  pressing  importance  than  any 
other ;  we  allude  to  schools  for  the  labouring  classes. 
These  classes  form,  and  must  form,  the  great  mass  of  the 
population  ;  but  their  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical 
condition,  notwithstanding  the  immense  progress  we  have 
made  in  many  things,  is  far  from  being  in  a  satisfactory 
state ;  it  is,  indeed,  below  that  of  the  working  classes  of 
some  other  countries,  whose  wealth  and  internal  activity 
are  far  inferior  to  our  own.  What  are  our  lengthened 
lines  of  rail-road,  or  the  teeming  produce  of  our  looms, 
if  the  labourers  and  artificers,  by  whose  hands  they  were 
executed,  spend  their  hours  of  relaxation  in  drunkenness 
and  debauchery ;  or  if  they  so  task  their  animal  powers 
as  almost  to  cease  to  have  a  moral  and  intellectual  exist- 
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ence  ?  or  if,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  they  allow  their  children 
to  become  our  slaves ;  and  while  these  little  beings  should 
be  having  their  growth  and  increase  under  some  mild 
system,  allowing  their  infantile  strength  to  be  overtasked, 
destroying  their  health,  stunting  their  growth,  and  pre- 
venting the  developement  of  their  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties  ? 

We  subjoin  a  few  extracts  from  the  evidence  which 
appears  in  the  report  of  the  Factory  Inspectors.  The 
first  is  the  testimony  of  a  parent. — "  Her  children  come 
home  so  tired  and  worn  out,  they  can  hardly  eat  their 
suppers.'*  "  Has  seen  the  young  workers  absolutely  op- 
pressed, and  unable  to  sit  down  or  rise  up  :  this  has  hap- 
pened to  her  own  children." 

The  overlooker  deposes  to  the  same  effect. — "  The 
work  over-tires  the  younger  workers.  Often  sees  the 
children  very  tired  and  stiff-like/'  "  After  the  childrenfrom 
eight  to  twelve  years  old  had  worked  eight  or  nine  hours^ 
they  were  nearly  ready  to  faint ;  only  kept  to  their  work 
by  being  spoken  to,  or  a  little  chastisement,  to  make 
them  jump  up.  I  was  sometimes  obliged  to  chastise  them 
when  they  were  almost  fainting^  and  it  hurt  my  feelings  ; 
then  they  would  spring  up,  and  work  pretty  well  for  another 
hour ;  but  the  last  two  or  three  hours  were  my  hardest 
work^for  they  then  got  so  exhausted.'' — "  I  have  seen  them 
fall  asleep,  and  they  were  performing  their  work  with 
their  hands  while  they  were  asleep,  after  the  billy  had 
stopped,  when  their  work  was  over.  I  have  stopped  and 
looked  at  them  for  two  minutes,  going  through  the  mo- 
tions of  piecing  fast  asleep,  when  there  was  really  no 
work  to  do,  and  they  were  really  doing  nothing.  I  believe, 
when  we  were  working  long  hours,  that  they  have  never 
been  washed  but  on  Saturday  night  for  weeks  together." 

"  In  some  instances  children  begin  to  work  in  factories  as 
young  as  Jive  years  old;  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  them  at 
six.  Many  are  under  seven,  and  still  more  at  eight ;  but 
the  great  majority  are  nine,'' 

Considering  the  extraordinary  progress  which  has  been 
made  of  late  years  in  physical  science  and  the  dominion 
over  matter,  with  the  prospect  of  an  almost  indefinite 
extension  of  it,  which  man  has  thereby  obtained, — produce 
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being  multiplied  with  a  daily  diminishing  expenditure  of 
labour, — it  is  astonishing  that  the  condition  of  man  himself, 
and  the  means  of  bettering  it,  should  have  occupied  so  small 
a  share  of  attention/  The  appalling  revelations  with  re- 
gard to  children  in  the  factories,  and  other  startling  facts, 
occasionally  awaken  the  mind  from  its  slumber  on  the 
subject  for  an  instant.  A  little  is  done  by  impulse, 
which  is  undone  again  in  the  next  moment  of  apathy. 

Bodies  of  benevolent  individuals  alive  to  existing  evils, 
and  deeming  education  their  legitimate  remedy,  have  for 
some  years  busied  themselves  in  establishing  schools  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  What  the  nature  and 
character  of  these  schools  are,  and  whether  they  are 
capable  of  counteracting  the  evils  they  were  intended  to 
oppose, — whether  their  constitution  is  such  as  to  render 
them  efficient  agents  in  humanizing  and  bettering  the 
condition  of  the  humbler  classes, — will  be  a  subject  for 
careful  inquiry.  For  schools  to  be  efficient,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  they  should  be  so  ordered  as  to  supply  the 
wants  peculiar  to  the  class  intended  to  be  educated  at 
them ;  that  they  should  have  a  regard  to  existing  evils, 
and  that  they  should  have  reference,  not  to  one  class  of 
faculties  alone,  but  to  all.  Whether  either  the  schools  of 
the  National,  or  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  are  of 
this  character,  is  a  subject  for  inquiry;  as  also  whether  it  is 
practicable  to  make  gardening,  with  a  perception  of  the 
profits  to  be  derived  from  it,  as  also  carpentry,  bricklay* 
ing,  and  the  similar  descriptions  of  industry,  a  part  of  the 
education  of  the  working  classes.  It  will  be  desirable  to 
consider  whether  any,  and  what,  schools  of  this  description 
have  been  established ;  their  expense,  their  effect  upon 
the  children ;  whether,  from  the  circumstance  of  in- 
structing them  in  gardening  and  handicrafts,  intellectual 
and  moral  instruction  are  likely  to  be  prejudiced,  or  whe- 
ther the  alternation  of  labour  of  the  body  and  mind  will  not 
be  so  grateful  as  to  quicken  the  energies  in  both ;  and 
whether  such  an  education  is  not  likely  to  strike  at  the 
root  of  the  vices  of  the  working  classes,  and  if  so,  the 
manner  in  which  it  would  do  so. 

Although  the  subject  of  compulsory  education  would, 
perhaps,  be  more  appropriately  touched  upon  at  the  end 
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of  the  article,  the  circumstance  of  its  more  particularly 
regarding  the  working  classes  induces  us  to  say  a  few 
words  with  regard  to  it  here.  "  The  duty  of  parents  to 
send  their  children  to  school,"  says  M.  Cousin,  in  his 
valuable  Report,  "  is  in  Prussia  so  national,  so  rooted  in 
all  the  legal  and  moral  habits  of  the  country,  that  it  is 
expressed  in  a  single  word,  Schulpflichtigkeit;  (school 
duty  or  school  obligation.)  The  State  has  long  imposed 
on  all  parents  the  strict  obligation  of  sending  their  chil- 
dren to  school,  unless  they  are  able  to  prove  that  they 
are  giving  them  competent  education  at  horned  Whether 
the  ideas  entertained  in  this  country  with  regard  to  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  being  infringed  by  such  an  obliga- 
tion, would  for  the  present  permit  a  system  of  compulsory 
education  to  be  adopted  with  advantage,  may  be  doubt- 
ful. The  manners  of  the  people  must,  perhaps,  precede 
the  law.  Still  the  Government  may  facilitate  the  diffu- 
sion of  education,  and  secure  its  being  of  a  good  quality, 
by  preventing  individuals  from  acting  as  schoolmasters 
whose  capacities  have  not  been  duly  certified.  The 
people  may  gradually  be  led  to  a  due  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  education,  and,  as  soon  as  this  is  the  case, 
all  who  neglect  their  children  in  this  particular  will  be 
regarded  with  little  favour  by  their  neighbours ;  the 
Government  may  foster  this  feeling  by  holding  out  civil 
advantages  to  those  who  have  been  educated,  and  im- 
posing disabilities  upon  those  who  have  not.  The  unedu- 
cated would  gradually  cease  to  be  the  mass ;  they  would 
be  the  few.  A  law  might  then  be  passed  without  diffi- 
culty, which  would  lay  the  foundation  of  the  sterling 
and  lasting  prosperity  of  the  nation ;  for.  no  less  impor- 
tant do  we  consider  that  measure  which  provides  that 
the  moral  and  intellectual  wants  of  the  rising  generation 
shall  be  attended  to. 

We  are,  however,  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  the  just 
rights  of  parents  would  be  infringed  by  compulsory  edu- 
cation, unless  we  are  prepared  to  admit  their  right  to 
ill-treat  those  whom  they  have  been  the  means  of  bring- 
ing into  the  world.  In  the  instance  of  personal  ill-usage 
the  law  of  England  interferes.  Is  wilful  injury  to  cha- 
racter a  less  gross  violation  of  duty,  that  it  should  not  be 
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taken  notice  of?  But  the  law  of  England  is  not  altogether 
silent  even  here.  In  the  instance  of  persons  of  property, 
the  Court  of  Chancery  will  prevent  the  parent  from  doing 
a  permanent  injury  to  his  child  by  an  improper  educa- 
tion :  vide  the  cases  of  Wellesley  v.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
2  Russell's  Rep. ;  Powell  v.  Cleaver,  2  Brown's  Chancery 
Cases;  and  Shelley  i;.  Westbrooke,  Jacob's  Reports.  But 
are  the  rich  alone  under  the  protection  of  the  State? 
Why  should  not  a  poor  child  be  also  defended  from  the 
injustice  of  an  ignorant  or  profli<.ate  parent? 

There  is  another  class  of  persons,  the  mode  of  treating 
whom  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  not  pass  over  in  silence. 
We  mean  those  young  persons  who,  from  the  ignorance, 
vice,  carelessness,  or  penury  of  the  parents,  or  the  cul- 
pable neglect  of  the  State,  have  early  been  guilty  of  an 
infringement  of  the  laws.  From  the  fearful  report  of 
the  inspectors  of  prisons  for  the  metropolitan  district, 
respecting  the  treatment  of  youthful  criminals,  it  appears 
that  the  system  which  has  been  there  permitted  is  one 
which  manifests  an  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  crime,  and 
a  want  of  sympathy  with  human  nature.  It  must  be  the 
business  of  this  Society  to  give  this  branch  of  the  subject 
the  consideration  to  which  its  importance  entitles  it;  to 
consider  whether  crime  in  youth  might  not  be  effectually 
checked  by  a  better  and  more  general  system  of  educa- 
tion, and,  in  the  instance  of  young  criminals,  to  weigh 
the  arguments  for  kindness  against  those  of  severity ;  to 
collect  information  with  regard  to  the  methods  of  dealing 
wirh  these  unfortunate  young  persons  in  other  countries 
and  in  our  own,  which  have  been  attended  with  success, 
and  the  practicability  of  making  some  mild  system  gene- 
ral throughout  the  country. 

The  New  Poor  Law  Act  has  placed  it  in  tlie  power  of 
the  intelligent  gentlemen  at  the  head  of  the  board  of 
commissioners  for  carrying  it  into  effect,  of  introducing 
an  uniform  system  of  education  throughout  all  the  work- 
houses in  the  country  ;  and  when  we  consider  that  some 
of  these,  even  in  the  rural  districts,  will  contain  upwards 
of  an  hundred  children,  the  course  they  may  take  on 
this  head  is  very  important.  At  present,  that  which 
has  been  pursued  in  those  which  have  come  under  our 
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notice  has  been  very  unsatisfactory.  To  the  value  of  edu- 
cation the  persons  who  constitute  the  majority  of  the 
boards  of  guardians  are  entirely  dead,  and  they  entertain 
very  strange  notions  of  the  nature  of  the  duties  which 
tliey  owe  to  the  poor  children  who  are  under  their  care. 
Nothing  can  be  more  correct  than  that,  while  charity 
prevents  a  beggar  from  starving,  relief  should  not  be  of 
that  description  which  will  make  his  condition  preferable 
to  that  of  the  industrious  labourer  ;  but  this  principle  has 
reference  to  eating  and  drinking,  and  matters  of  that 
description.  The  moral  advantages — the  circumstances 
which  are  to  determine  the  character  of  the  individual 
as  a  member  of  society,  should  at  all  times  be  the  great- 
est which  can  be  devised.  Supply  a  man  gratuitously 
with  food,  and  he  will  become  indolent  and  worthless ; 
supply  him  with  energy  and  virtue,  and  he  will  never  be 
at  ease  until  he  is  independent.  By  the  act  the  commis- 
sioners are  empowered  to  make  and  issue  rules,  orders, 
and  regulations  for  the  education  of  children  in  the  work- 
houses. The  great  difficulties  which  were  anticipated  in 
carrying  the  act  into  execution  are  now  happily  nearly 
overcome.  Other  work  less  difficult,  but  as  important,  if 
not  more  so,  remains  to  be  done,  which  we  shall  hope  to 
see  effected  with  the  same  good  sense  and  determina- 
tion which  characterized  the  more  arduous  part  of  their 
labours. 

Independent  of  the  sympathy  all  feel  for  the  blind,  the 
deaf  and  the  dumb,  a  consideration  of  their  treatment, 
and  the  means  resorted  to  to  make  the  senses  which  remain 
supply  the  place  of  those  they  have  been  deprived  of, 
may  shed  some  light  upon  the  general  subject  of  educa- 
tion. 

Insane  persons  have  of  late  been  treated  in  a  judicious 
manner  with  considerable  success.  Madness,  in  many 
instances,  proceeds  from  the  same  causes  as,  and  is  but 
an  excess  of,  those  extravagancies  which  are  every  day 
committed  by  persons  at  large  in  society.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  useful  for  the  general  purposes  the  Society  has 
in  view,  to  consider  the  mode  of  treating  persons  thus 
painfully  afflicted. 

It  is  through  the  universities  that  our  professional  men 
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and  statesmen  pass.  In  what  manner,  it  may  be  inquired, 
are  their  studies  here  carried  out,  so  as  to  form  the  basis 
of  such  sound  and  extended  knowledge  as  their  influ- 
ential position  in  the  country  renders  desirable.  The 
education  at  the  university  being,  in  this  country,  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  pursued  at  school,  must  be  determined 
by  the  course  which  has  been  there  followed.  The  three 
or  four  years  spent  at  the  university  form  too  short  a 
period,  and  come  too  late  for  time  previously  ill-spent  to 
be  made  up  :  the  universities  cannot  be  fairly  judged  un- 
less the  state  in  which  the  young  men  are  sent  there  is 
known  ;  nor  must  they  be  estimated  alone  by  the  amount 
of  knowledge  which  is  there  gained,  without  considering 
what  it  has  put  the  mind  into  a  train  for  acquiring. 

In  considering  the  quantity  of  knowledge  required  as  a 
qualification  for  a  degree,  it  will  be  more  necessary  to 
consider  that  which  merely  entitles  an  individual  to  such 
a  distinction  than  that  which  is  rewarded  with  honours. 
A  young  man,  whom  the  deep  and  valuable  learning 
to  be  found  in  the  authors,  in  w^hose  works  the  can- 
didates for  honours  are  examined,  had  taught  to  think 
and  to  relish  what  was  great  and  enduring  among  the 
works  of  human  genius,  would  probably  be  rendered 
capable  of  comprehending  matters  which  are  necessary 
to  be  known  to  fit  him  for  public  life  and  to  perform  his 
duties  as  an  influential  member  of  society.  But  can  such 
be  asserted  with  regard  to  the  knowledge  which  is  ob- 
tained by  the  mass?  The  first  dialogue,  entitled  Al- 
cibiades,  in  Plato,  is  worthy  the  serious  study  of  all  who 
are  directing  the  education  of  young  men,  who  from 
talent,  rank  or  wealth,  are  likely  to  possess  weight  and 
power  in  the  world.  Alcibiades  is  represented  as  going 
to  harangue  the  Athenians.  Socrates  meets  and  asks 
him  whether  he  is  going  to  address  them  upon  some- 
thing which  he  understands  better  than  they  do?  Of 
this  Alcibiades  thinks  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Socrates 
then  questions  him  with  regard  to  what  he  does  under- 
stand ;  and  finding  it  to  be  literature,  playing  upon  the 
lute,  and  gymnastics,  asks  him  upon  which  of  these 
subjects  he  is  about  to  address  the  Athenians.  When 
it  is  discovered  to  be  none  of  these,  he  inquires  whether 
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it  is  upon  architecture  that  he  is  going  to  speak  ?  This, 
however,  Alcibiades  allows  could  not  be  the  case,  be- 
cause he  does  not  understand  the  subject.  At  last 
Alcibiades  states,  that  it  is  about  peace  and  war.  Here 
Socrates  drives  him  into  a  strait,  and  compels  him  to 
acknowledge  his  ignorance.  Upon  which  Alcibiades,  to 
get  out  of  it,  says :  "  To  be  confidential,  Socrates,  I  un- 
derstand you,  and  agree  with  you ;  but  the  greater  part 
of  the  persons  who  interfere  in  political  matters  are 
ignorant  of  them.*'  "What  of  this  ?"  says  Socrates.  "  If," 
replies  Alcibiades,  "  they  were  educated,  there  would  be 
some  need  for  those  endeavouring  to  oppose  them  to 
learn  and  practise ;  but,  since  they  come  ignorant  to  the 
consideration  of  the  affairs  of  state,  where  is  the  need  of 
such  labour?  for  I  know  that  my  own  natural  abihties 
will  enable  me  to  overcome  them." — Socrates :  "  What  I 
is  this  which  you  have  said  ?  How  altogether  unworthy 
it  is  of  you!" — Alcibiades:  "On  what  account ?" — So- 
crates :  "  I  grieve  for  you  and  my  friendship." — Alci- 
biades :  "  Why  ?"—  Socrates  :  "  That  you  should  con- 
sider your  contest  was  between  yourself  and  your  fellow  j 
citizens," — Alcibiades ;  "  And  between  whom,  then,  does  I 
it  lie  ?" — Socrates  :  "  Is  this  a  question  worthy  to  be 
asked  by  a  man  considered  magnanimous  ?  "  —  Alcibi- 
ades :  "How,  say  you;  is  not  the  contest  with  them?" 
By  a  familiar  illustration  Socrates  then  showed  him  that 
his  contest  was  between  him  and  the  thing  to  be  done 
and  the  enemies  of  the  state. 

Professional  education  is  a  wide  subject,  or  rather 
many  subjects,  which  will  require  a  careful  and  detailed 
investigation.  The  points  to  be  inquired  into  will  regard 
principally  the  age  at  which  professional  education  should 
commence;  whether,  or  not,  it  ought  to  form  a  part  of 
early  education;  the  foundation  of  general  knowledge 
necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  professional  studies  with 
the  greatest  advantage ;  the  manner  of  so  doing ;  and 
the  books  and  aids  used  or  desirable  for  the  purpose. 
To  advert  more  particularly  to  one  of  the  above-men- 
tioned points,  it  may,  we  think,  be  very  doubtful  whether, 
in  education,  the  line  of  association  should  ever,  if  pos- 
sible, be  broken ;  whether  studies,  once  seriously  taken 
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up,  should  ever  be  entirely  abandoned  for  others  of  a 
perfectly  different  character.  This  is  at  present  the 
case  in  the  instance  of  the  higher  classes.  The  whole 
life,  until  the  period  touching  upon  manhood,  is  devoted 
to  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  ;  but  when  professional 
studies  commence,  they  are  at  once  rudely  thrown  aside, 
and  the  mind  turned  into  a  new  channel.  Now  it  may 
be  well  to  consider  whether  it  would  not  be  desirable 
gradually  to  introduce  professional  studies  into  prepara- 
tory education,  and  thus  familiarise  the  mind  to  the 
peculiar  class  of  ideas  which,  in  after  life,  must  so  greatly 
occupy  it,  and  make  it  sensible  of  the  advantage  of  keep- 
ing in  view  the  cultivation  of  general  subjects,  by  causing 
it  to  appreciate  the  light  which  is  reflected  from  them 
upon  it. 

At  present,  all  early  associations  receive  a  shock ; 
and  it  is  with  no  little  pain  that  a  young  man  who  has 
applied  himself  with  vigour  to  the  attainment  of  the  ob- 
jects proposed  to  him,  finds  all  the  knowledge  which  he 
has  been  at  so  much  pains  to  acquire  bears  no  relation 
to,  and  affords  him  little  assistance  in,  the  prosecution  of 
other  studies  which  are  to  form  the  occupation  of  his 
life.  But  his  case  is  even  worse  than  this ;  the  studies 
to  which  he  has  become  habituated  and  attached  must  be 
relinquished.  Such  is  the  position  of  a  young  man  who 
comes  from  the  successful  prosecution  of  his  educational 
studies  to  a  conveyancer's  or  special  pleader's  chambers. 
If  it  could  be  possible  to  keep  up  the  line  of  association 
so  as  never  to  separate  the  connexion  between  the 
branches  of  study,  much  advantage,  we  are  disposed  to 
believe,  might  be  derived  from  it;  and  there  are  few 
professions  in  which  this  might  not  be  the  case — cer- 
tainly none  of  those  which  are  distinguished  by  the  title 
of  learned  professions. 

The  branch  of  education  remaining  to  be  touched 
upon  is  subsidiary,  under  which  head  will  fall  scientific 
institutions,  museums,  libraries,  and  other  means  of  gain- 
ing knowledge,  and  assisting  man  to  develope  the  capa- 
bilities of  his  nature,  and  thereby  enjoy  the  highest  plea- 
sure circumstances  and  his  own  endowments  will  permit 
him.    If  there  are  other  subjects  in  the  wide  range  over 
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which  the  subject  of  education  extends  as  deeply  im- 
portant as  this,  there  is  not  one  more  so.  Schools  may 
quicken  the  intellect,  and  give  rise  to  a  love  of  things 
noble  and  humanizing,  and  form  habits  in  harmony  with 
them ;  but  the  current  of  association  with  such  things 
requires  keeping  up,  in  order  that  they  should  not  be- 
come rather  a  dream  of  things  that  have  been,  than  such 
as  have  an  actual  existence.  Knowledge  requires  to  be 
continually  resuscitated  and  pursued,  or  it  passes  away. 
We  cannot  repose  upon  the  self-satisfying  cushion  of 
attainment  without  retrograding.  Life  is  action  ;  and  if 
we  cease  to  act,  some  of  its  most  valuable  constituents 
will  perish.  Much  knowledge  is  kept  up  by  the  active 
pursuits  of  life ;  but  there  is  other  knowledge  which, 
although  intimately  connected  with  action,  is  not  imme- 
diately so,  and  requires  reading  and  reflection  to  acquire  : 
it  lies  not  upon  the  surface.  There  is  other  knowledge, 
aiding  action,  which  is  necessary  for  the  acquirement 
of  a  dominion  over  nature,  which  regards  the  more  inti- 
mate properties  of  objects.  Again,  there  is  other  know- 
ledge which,  although  it  cannot  be  turned  to  any  prac- 
tical purpose,  still  is  of  importance,  either  as  opening 
to  view  the  nature  of  objects  which  surround  us,  or  the 
ingenuity  and  resources  of  mankind.  Science  is  pro- 
gressing; human  enjoyment  moves  with  it,  and  is  deter- 
mined by  it.  It  is  delightful  to  track  it,  although  we 
cannot  perceive  how  we  are  immediately  concerned  there- 
in. So  far  subsidiary  education :  institutions,  museums,  and 
libraries  are  requisite  even  for  those  whose  earlier  years 
have  not  been  neglected,  and  who  have  ample  means  at 
their  command.  There  are,  however,  others  whose  in- 
tellects have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  expanding 
themselves,  and  whose  circumstances  in  life  are  humble  : 
for  such  as  these,  institutions  have  of  late  years  been 
founded  ;  some  of  which  have  been  attended  with  success. 
But  they  do  not  appear  as  yet  to  have  penetrated  much 
into  the  country  districts,  although  they  might  be  esta- 
blished there  with  facility  and  at  little  cost.  There  is 
no  class  of  persons  more  in  want  of  them.  Apathy  on 
the  part  of  persons  to  whom  such  advantages  are  offered 
must,  in  the  first  instance,  be  looked  for;  but  means 
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may  be  found  through  the  medium  of  their  children  or 
otherwise  to  let  them  have  some  experience  of  the  good 
designed  for  them,  which  when  they  have  once  had,  this 
want  of  interest  will  cease. 

At  this  time,  in  England,  each  school  acts  indepen- 
dently of  every  other,  and  uncontrolled  by  any  external 
power.  The  master,  or  the  individual  or  individuals  who 
support  it,  determine  its  character,  which,  of  course,  will 
vary  with  their  capability  of  forming  an  accurate  judg- 
ment, and  their  conviction  of  the  importance  of  what 
they  are  doing. —  These  vary — are  a  matter  of  chance  — 
and  the  education  of  those  there  brought  up  depends 
upon  it. 

If  the  subject  of  education  were  at  this  time  thoroughly 
investigated,  and  the  minds  of  well-informed  persons 
made  up  as  to  what  it  should  be,  still,  as  things  are,  there 
would  be  an  impossibility  of  influencing  the  schools 
throughout  the  country  accordingly;  improvements  in 
a  matter  such  as  this  are  diffused  but  slowly;  for  the 
subject,  however  deeply  important,  is  not  one  which 
rouses  the  public  interest  in  the  same  manner  as  some 
others  do.  For  improvements  to  be  generally  and  simul- 
taneously adopted,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  next  gene- 
ration should  have  the  full  advantage  of  them,  they  must 
be  enforced,  and  this  by  the  State.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
evils  attending  this,  as,  for  instance,  the  great  powers 
which  would  be  given  to  Government ;  but  if  the  Govern- 
ment be  responsible,  can  its  power  be  too  great?  It  is 
the  execution  of  the  will  of  the  nation ;  should  it  not  be 
efficient  ?  Again,  if  all  the  schools  were  to  be  upon  one 
plan,  and  under  one  general  direction,  it  may  be  urged, 
and  with  reason,  that  there  would  be  a  stagnation  of  all 
improvement,  as  no  individual  could  then  try  those 
experiments  which  his  own  observation  and  practice 
would  suggest.  This  is  a  serious  difficulty ;  but  it  ap- 
pears to  be  obviated  by  the  arrangements  which  have 
been  adopted  in  Prussia.  "  Not  only,"  (as  will  be  seen 
in  the  Report)  says  Mrs.  Austin,  "  is  every  parent  at 
full  liberty  to  educate  his  children  either  in  his  own 
house,  or  at  a  private  school,  or  at  the  schools  provided 
by  the  State,  but  these  latter  schools  are  not  even  bound 
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to  any  particular  books  or  modes  of  tuition,  in  order,  as 
the  law  expresses  it,  to  impose  no  shackles  on  the  con- 
stant onward  course  of  improvement.  The  choice  of 
books  is  left  to  the  masters  and  the  local  committees  ap- 
pointed by  Government  for  the  immediate  superinten- 
dence of  schools,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  fathers  of 
families  resident  in  the  parish  which  supports  the  school. 
The  conferences  of  schoolmasters  (who  must  all  have 
obtained  certificates  of  capacity),  which,  though  volun- 
tary, are  encouraged  by  the  Government,  are  also  for  the 
express  purpose  of  comparing  their  views  and  their 
experience,  and  thus  carrying  forward  the  improvement 
of  the  schools."  The  subject  is,  however,  open, — let  it  be 
discussed. 

Again  :  schools  are  supported  in  different  ways.  Some 
are  supported  by  endowment;  others,  partly  by  endow- 
ment, and  partly  by  payments  from  the  scholars  ;  others^ 
entirely  by  payments  from  the  scholars  ;  others,  partly 
by  endowment,  and  partly  by  charity;  and  others  again, 
entirely  by  charity.  To  a  casual  considerer  of  the  sub- 
ject it  may  appear  of  little  importance,  so  long  as  there 
are  sufficient  funds,  from  whence  those  funds  come; 
whether  from  endowment,  payment  by  the  scholars,  or 
charity :  but,  upon  inquiry,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
character  of  the  school  is  materially  influenced  by  the 
nature  of  the  source  from  which  the  funds  are  derived. 
Endowment,  vesting  the  absolute  directing  power  in  cer- 
tain hands,  causes  the  friends  of  the  pupils  to  hesitate 
before  they  investigate  the  system  pursued,  while  it 
throws  obstacles  in  the  way  of  getting  abuses  remedied. 
Add  to  this,  it  enables  individuals  to  abuse  power,  and 
speciously  to  refuse  to  account  to  the  parents  for  a 
breach  of  the  trust  w^hich  has  been  reposed  in  them. 
Payment  on  the  part  of  the  scholars  is  better  ;  but  charity 
in  our  opinion  is  an  objectionable  method  of  supporting 
schools.  Some  of  the  reasons  against  it  are  as  follow  : 
it  encourages  an  idea  of  superiority  in  the  party  who 
gives,  and  generates  but  too  often  as  much  pride  as  sym- 
pathy. Kindly  offices  passing  between  man  and  man, 
when  they  come  not  from  one  side  alone,  cherish  all  that 
is  most  amiable  in  our  nature ;  but  this  is  not  the  case 
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when  the  kindnesses  are  all  on  one  side.  Men  of  noble 
natures,  when  they  give,  never  desire  to  humble  the 
receiver,  and  consequently  afford  him  an  opportunity  of 
making  a  return  :  he  who  is  humihated  by  your  favours 
cannot  be  grateful.  Your  kindness  was  cancelled  by  the 
infringement  of  his  independence.  Hence  the  cry  of  in- 
gratitude against  the  poorer  classes.  Out  of  respect  for 
the  independence  of  our  fellows,  we  object  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  being  an  affair  of 
charity.  But  there  is  another  objection  :  that  which  is 
lightly  gained  is  lightly  appreciated  ;  to  be  valued,  a  thing 
must  be  paid  for.  The  fact  of  such  vast  sums  being  at 
this  moment  subscribed,  and  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
dealing  with  endowments,  cause  the  question  to  be  one  of 
more  than  ordinary  difficulty.  If  the  matter  were  new, — 
if  there  were  no  charitable  contributions,  —  the  course 
would  be  plain  enough.  A  local  tax  for  the  purpose  might 
at  once  be  adopted ;  and  even  now  it  is  questionable  whe- 
ther this  is  not  the  only  plan  of  proceeding  which  can  be 
attended  with  satisfactory  results.  Perhaps  there  are  few 
subjects  which  will  require  more  anxious  consideration 
than  that  of  endowments.  It  is  one,  too,  of  more  than 
ordinary  difficulty,  owing  to  the  prepossessions  and  fears 
of  the  country  upon  it.  Its  importance  is,  however,  so 
great,  that  it  must  be  sifted.  It  could  hardly  seem 
possible  that  the  circumstance  of  an  individual  giving  or 
bequeathing  property  for  the  noble  purposes  of  education 
should  generate  evils  as  great  as  the  absence  of  educa- 
tion itself ;  but  so  it  is.  What  is  fitting  varies  with 
time.  The  civilization  and  circumstances  of  a  nation 
change ;  the  education  that  is  suitable  at  one  period  is 
absurd  in  another.  We  identify  ourselves  with  the  age 
we  live  in ;  our  views  of  education,  as  well  as  other  mat- 
ters, are  determined  by  the  circumstances  with  which  we 
are  surrounded.  We  mistake  the  particular  phenomena 
which  society  presents  in  our  own  day  for  the  general 
laws  of  human  nature ;  and  we  think  that  in  establishing 
a  system  of  education  in  accordance  with  that,  we  are 
establishing  what  will  meet  the  wants  of  mankind  in  ages 
yet  to  come.  That  individuals  should  be  thus  mistaken 
is  not  a  matter  of  surprise ;  and  that  their  desire  to  pro- 
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mote  the  welfare  of  mankind  should  induce  them  to  con- 
nect conditions  to  their  gift  which  they  conceive  will 
have  that  effect,  is  not  extraordinary  in  persons  whom 
an  anxiety  for  the  public  weal  induced  to  make  the  gift 
at  all.  But  that  we,  who  would  reject  with  scorn  any 
attempt  of  an  individual  of  the  present  day  arbitrarily 
to  restrict  or  direct  the  education  of  our  children,  should 
permit  the  will  of  a  person  long  since  dead,  who  must 
have  been  ignorant  whether  the  restraints  which  he  im- 
posed upon  us  were,  as  regards  our  time,  fitting  to 
^influence  our  conduct  now,  is  something  not  to  be  com- 
prehended ;  and  that,  while  we  resist  injustice  from  indi- 
viduals living,  we  should  think  that  those  who  are  dead 
have  a  prescriptive  right  to  inflict  it.  The  questions  for 
investigation  on  this  head  appear  to  be, — What  are  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  different  founders  which  are  now 
discovered  to  be  prejudicial  ?  The  spirit  as  well  as  the 
letter  of  the  gift  ?  Whether  the  spirit  rather  than  the 
letter  should  be  followed  ?  Whether,  when  the  spirit  as 
well  as  the  letter  is  narrow,  the  gift  ought  to  be  aban- 
doned, or  applied  according  to  the  doctrine  of  cy  pres,  or 
placed  at  the  discretion  of  the  State  ? 

These  are  a  few  of  the  subjects  for  inquiry,  and  the 
discussion  and  accurate  consideration  of  them  will  form  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  Society's  labours.  If  the 
Society  proceeds  in  this  work  with  care,  honesty,  and 
method,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  able  by  degrees 
to  place  point  after  point  before  the  public,  with  such  a 
valuable  mass  of  arranged  information  upon  it,  as  to  afford 
means  for  forming  a  more  correct  estimate  than  has  ever 
yet  been  possessed. 

The  appreciation  of  statistical  information  is  gradually 
gaining  ground.  General  statements  can  be  denied,  and 
never  meet,  as  is  right,  with  complete  credence.  It  is 
therefore  necessary,  when  any  great  and  important  matter 
is  in  hand,  and  where  to  state  the  particular  facts  is  to 
convince,  that  the  information  should  be  made  as  minute 
as  possible ;  vague  generalities  should  be  quitted,  and 
the  exact  quantity  of  particulars  of  which  a  general  aver- 
ment is  made  up  should  be  shown.  It  would  be  a  difficult, 
perhaps  an  impossible,  task  for  a  Society,  having  other 
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matters  in  hand,  and  with  but  limited  funds,  to  conduct 
inquiries  extending  over  the  whole  face  of  the  country. 
But  as  the  farmer  draws  his  sample  at  hazard  out  of  the 
heap  of  grain,  so  can  this  Society,  upon  any  head  on 
which  it  is  anxious  to  ascertain  the  fact,  investigate  closely 
and  with  minuteness  districts  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  ofter  the  results  of  their  inquiries  as  fair  in- 
dications of  the  general  truth. 

The  Society,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  returns  which 
appear  in  this  volume,*  has  already  commenced  the  col- 
lection of  statistical  information.  The  quantity  as  yet 
obtained,  although  small,  is  not  unimportant ;  its  bulk  is 
daily  increasing ;  and,  before  long,  we  venture  to  believe 
it  will  become  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favour  of 
national  education,  as  also  the  most  certain  indicator  of 
what  that  education  should  be.  The  questions  proposed 
by  the  Society  are  not,  as  will  be  seen,  confined  to  the 
number  and  quality  of  schools,  but  extend  to  many  of 
those  circumstances  which  the  individuals  have  a  power 
over  to  mould  according  to  their  will,  and  which  conse- 
quently indicate  their  character,  and  the  value  or  defects 
of  their  education,  while  they  afford  certain  guides  as  to 
the  points  to  which  the  education  of  their  children  should 
be  directed. 

Good  books,  maps,  models,  and  other  aids,  are  essential 
for  the  purposes  of  sound  education.t  It  will  be  an  ob- 
ject to  consider,  more  or  less  at  length,  all  matters  of  this 
description  which  are  either  in  general  use,  or  possess 
qualities  which  entitle  them  to  become  so  ;  to  put  forth 
(by  degrees)  a  list  of  such  as  it  deems  to  be  of  the  great- 
est value ;  and  even  to  procure  works  to  be  composed, 
and  mechanical  aids  to  be  constructed,  for  such  purposes 

*  Vide  page  338. 

t  The  Society  has  already  made  the  first  step  on  this  head,  having 
published  Diagrams  in  metal,  illustrative  of  Dr.  Lardner's  Solid  Geome- 
try ;  and  an  instrument  for  the  use  of  schools,  convertible  into  a  Theo- 
dolite spirit  level,  Hadley's  sextant,  and  Wollaston's  goniometer:  while 
it  has  in  a  forward  state  of  preparation,  a  relief  map  in  papier  mache  of 
Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Middlesex,  and  parts  of  Buckinghamshire  and 
Essex,  on  a  scale  of  half  an  inch  to  a  mile  of  surface,  and  half  a  line  to 
every  hundred  feet  of  altitude.  This  map  has  been  arranged  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  more  distinct  ideas  of  the  physical  characteristics 
of  a  country,  than  lines  upon  a  flat  surface  have  yet  been  able  to  do. 
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and  upon  such  points  as  it  deems  necessary.  We  are  not 
rich  in  mechanical  aids.  Parents  and  teachers,  when 
desirous  of  procuring  the  best  books  upon  any  particular 
branch  of  instruction,  are  often  so  much  puzzled  by  the 
multitude  presented  to  them  upon  each  head  as  to  be 
unable  to  make  a  satisfactory  selection ;  and  if  this  were 
in  all  cases  possible,  the  work  which,  of  all  others,  it 
would  be  most  desirable  for  them  to  have,  is  often  never 
submitted  to  their  notice.  The  last,  and  perhaps  not 
least  important,  duty  of  the  Society  will  be  to  endeavour 
to  arouse  the  mass  of  the  nation  from  its  apathy  upon 
the  important  subject  which  it  has  undertaken  to  advo- 
cate :  to  show  how  all  the  social  relations,  the  tone,  and 
strength,  of  the  national  character,  are  dependent  upon 
it ;  how  civilization  varies  as  its  quality  changes ;  how,  in 
a  short  time,  manners  may  be  modelled  by  it ;  and  how, 
to  all  who  are  desirous  of  bettering  the  condition  of  hu- 
manity, —  this  is  the  question  of  questions.  Let  all  then 
join  with  the  Society  in  inquiring  what  the  education  of 
each  should  be,  so  as  to  ensure  to  him  the  greatest  hap- 
piness, and  best  fit  him  for  the  situation  in  life  which  he 
will  probably  be  called  upon  to  fill ;  and  how  that  which 
may  be  discovered  to  be  the  best  and  most  suitable  for 
each,  may  be  afforded  plentifully  and  without  stint,  at 
the  cheapest  possible  rate. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  weight  to  the  proceedings, 
and  efficiency  to  the  exertions  of  the  Society,  names  and 
funds  are  requisite  ;  and  it  looks  with  confidence  to  seeing 
the  names  of  all  who  are  alive  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject  which  it  has  undertaken,  enrolled  among  those  of 
its  members. 

B.  F.  DUPPA. 
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ITS  PROGRESS  AND  PROSPECTS. 

The  progress  of  all  social  improvement  is  to  be  calcu- 
lated with  any  degree  of  certainty,  at  long  intervals  only, 
and  after  numerous  comparii^ons.  Taking  our  measure 
from  aught  less,  we  err  ourselves,  and  deceive  others. 
We  draw  everything  into  the  present.  It  is  the  fore- 
ground of  our  picture  ;  and  from  its  position,  far  more 
than  its  importance,  we  allow  it  to  shut  out  past  and 
future:  yet  it  is  only  from  a  just  appreciation  of  both  that 
we  are  enabled  to  judge  even  of  what  is  before  us.  This 
is  true  of  all  human  progress,  and  eminently  so  of  that 
upon  which  all  is  founded — education. 

To  judge  only  from  existing  varieties  of  opinion  (dis- 
crepancies, we  might  more  truly  term  them)  on  this  first 
of  all  hum&n  interests,  we  might  be  inclined  to  imagine 
there  was  little  hope  of  final  success  from  our  exertions. 
Each  step  won,  appears  more  than  balanced  by  many  lost. 
Like  the  traveller  on  the  sides  of  Vesuvius,  we  seem  to 
be  climbing  up  through  ashes ;  the  ground  sinks  beneath 
us  at  the  very  moment  we  make  most  effort  to  advance. 
This,  doubtless,  is  discouraging ;  and  many  of  the  best 
amongst  us,  wearied  with  this  unceasing  strife,  crowned 
with  no  direct  or  immediate  success,— -  sowing  but  not 
reaping, — losing  in  one  hour  the  labours  of  many, — are 
often  tempted  altogether  to  despair  of  humanity,  and  to 
resign  themselves  to  defeat  as  unavoidable.  A  little  re- 
flection,— a  little  more  inquiry  into  the  social  history  of 
mankind,  —  would  teach  them  a  loftier  spirit.  By  these 
very  defeats,  these  apparently  successless  exertions  of 
individuals,  has  the  full  triumph  of  the  mass  been  won. 
The  present  has  its  root  deep  in  the  past ;  it  is  indeed  no 
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more  than  its  expansion.    The  life  of  nations,  like  that 
of  individuals,  is  necessarily  progressive ;  aWays  seeking, 
whatever  may  be  the  modifications  to  which  it  may  be 
constrained  by  circumstances,  for  developement,  until  it 
reaches  that  full  maturity  of  order  and  happiness,  to 
which,  in  accord  with  its  spiritual  nature,  it  unceasingly 
aspires.    No  doubt  society  has  suffered  in  this  effort :  the 
struggle  which  the  present,  which  impels,  is  constantly 
obliged  to  maintain  against  the  past,  which  resists,  pro- 
duces evils  which  no  man  can  deny :  but  society  has  not 
erred  in  its  calculation ;  there  is  no  mistake  whatever 
about  the  result.    Compare  the  conditions  of  the  masses 
some  fifty  years  ago,  with  what  they  are  now ;  and  then 
maintain,  if  you  can,  that  humanity  has  made  no  con- 
quests, that  her  triumphs  have  been  only  deceptions. 
Mankind  throughout  the  world  has  made  a  gradual,  but 
a  great  and  a  real  progress  ;  and  has  obtained  a  portion 
of  equality,  truer  liberty,  a  far  greater  facility  of  mental 
and  physical  action,  a  far  wider  sphere  for  its  display. 
Property,  intelligence,  industry,  descending  gradually  to 
the  lowest  ranks,  have  successively  raised  them,  and  are 
still  raising  them  in  the  social  scale.    With  such  advan- 
tages it  will  not  be  easy  to  persuade  those  who  have  obtain- 
ed them  to  part.    They  will  not  seek  for  happiness  at  the 
point  from  which  they  set  out,  and  undervalue  the  pro- 
gress which  they  have  made.     The  movement  which 
carries  on  society,  its  instincts,  its  feelings,  the  mass  of 
those  general  ideas  which  constitute  its  intellectual  and 
moral  being,  cannot  cease,  unless  by  some  convulsion 
which  strikes  at  the  very  life  of  the  nation  itself.  All 
creation  is  but  a  series  of  such  developements.  To  check 
any  one  of  them  for  a  time  may  be  practicable  ;  but  to 
annihilate  the  universal,  the  enduring,  the  all-impelling 
law  by  which  they  are  regulated, — is  utterly  beyond  our 
power. 

In  these  wholesome  thoughts  should  we  then  take 
courage  under  all  temporary  disappointment,  nor  doubt 
that  the  earth  moves,  though  we  may  seem  to  stand  still. 
Let  us  believe,  with  a  high  and  steadfast  faith,  in  futu- 
rity; and  plant  cheerfully  the  tree,  secure  at  least  that, 
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if  we  do  not,  our  children's  children  shall  repose  under 
its  shadow,  and  bless  the  confiding  hands  to  which  they 
owe  its  fruit  and  shade.  We  want  not  exploits  of  in- 
dividuals, but  co-operation  ; — we  want  many  small  things 
rather  than  one  great.  The  achievements  of  any  single 
conqueror  are  as  nothing  compared  to  the  almost  unper- 
ceived,  but  mighty  wonders  of  the  millions  !  It  is  this 
division  of  labour,  both  as  to  time  and  numbers,  which 
has  really  civilized  mankind.  If  we  do  not  see  the  struc- 
ture in  the  beauty  of  its  completion,  we  are  not  therefore 
less  to  be  counted  amongst  its  architects.  If  we  do  not 
found,  others  cannot  build.  Each  works  in  the  way  and 
time  in  which  he  probably  is  most  useful ;  and  each  feels 
too,  or  ought  to  feel,  that  he  is  part  of  a  whole.  The 
power  of  society  is  his  power ;  its  glories  his  glory. 

These  are  matters  naturally  suggested  by  a  considera- 
tion of  the  actual  state  of  our  national  education,  and  not 
only  the  indifference,  but  the  despair  which  exists  in  the 
minds  of  many,  —  from  a  review  of  the  evils  with  which 
it  abounds, — of  much,  still  less  of  immediate,  ameliora- 
tion I  confess  I  do  not  share  either  in  the  apathy  or  the 
despondency.  I  see  in  the  midst  of  its  evils  improve- 
ment; and  in  its  improvement,  slight  as  it  may  seem, 
promise  of  ultimate  and  complete  success.  Our  progress 
offers  some  encouragement,  but  our  prospects  much 
more. 

The  state  of  Scotch,  Irish,  and  English  education 
some  years  since,  was  very  different  indeed  from  what 
it  is  at  present :  not  that  the  relics  of  the  old  abuses  do 
not  still  exist  in  our  most  improved  systems ;  but  that, 
in  despite  of  these  evils,  there  has  sprung  up  by  their 
side  an  earnest  desire  for  real  progress,  views  compre- 
hensive and  enlightened,  a  true  sense  of  the  principles 
and  practice  of  true  education.  In  some  cases  these 
opinions  are  still,  in  the  language  of  Milton^  but  "  know- 
ledge in  the  working in  others  they  have  sprung  boldly 
into  living  competition  with  prejudice,  and  wrought 
themselves  skilfully  and  courageously  into  realities.  Two 
educations  in  fact  are  actually  going  on  in  the  country, — - 
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tlie  education  of  the  past  age,  and  the  education  of  the 
coming  age:  one  with  the  object  of  holding  back,  or 
keeping  still,  the  eternally  moving  man ;  the  other,  of 
moving  onward  with  him,  of  accompanying,  and  in  some 
instances  of  moving  beyond  him  in  the  course.  The 
old  systems  were  the  expression  of  the  wants  and  means 
of  the  day :  this  is  a  matter  of  no  reproach.  Society, 
in  all  its  relations,  should  be  in  harmony  with  itself.  The 
"  Villeins"  of  the  feudal  ages  did  not  require  Mr.  Heath- 
cote's  steam-plough.  But  on  this  very  principle,  when 
the  age  changes,  (wants  and  objects  having  also  changed,) 
means  and  instruments  should  change  too.  The  old 
instruments  are  clumsy,  the  old  systems  lag  and  limp  be- 
hind us.  Schools  on  such  construction  are  now  become 
merely  curious  antiquities.  They  only  show  what  our 
ancestors  could  put  up  with.  Their  spirit  or  forms  are 
of  little  use  to  present  men.  Armour  and  peruques  were 
admirable  in  their  time, — to  us  they  are  merely  cum- 
brous or  fantastic. 

The  mode  however  in  which  this  has  been  exhibited, 
is  different  in  the  different  countries.  None  of  the  three  | 
had  in  former  years  a  regular  national  organization  of  i 
education  ;  none,  with  the  exception  of  Scotland,  any 
approaches  to  it.  The  Voluntary  system,  that  is,  all 
sort  of  plans  or  none,  was  their  "  best  possible."  The 
State  indeed,  as  in  Ireland,  had  its  nepotism,  its  favour- 
ites in  this  as  in  other  institutions ;  but  this  is  accounted 
for  ;  not  on  educational  but  political  principles.  It  was  a 
seizure  of  a  general  right  for  a  specific  oligarchical  pur- 
pose. The  Scotch  system  on  the  other  side,  to  a  certain 
degree,  was  state  system  ;  it  was  supported  by  specific,  ge- 
neral laws,  regulating  foundation,  maintenance,  extension, 
and,  in  certain  points,  administration  ;  but  it  wanted  the 
great  element  of  all  state  organizations, — a  central  con-  | 
trolling  and  directing  power.  The  functions  of  the  Pres- 
byterian clergy  are  diffused  through  too  large  a  mass,  and 
too  vague  in  their  exercise,  to  deserve  that  name.  They 
were  rather  individual  visitors,  than  officers  of  a  well-un- 
derstood head  authority ;  representatives  not  of  one  idea 
or  will,  but  of  their  own  personal  opinion  and  power. 
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The  semblances  they  wore  of  national  system  were  in 
great  degree  derived  from  their  origin.  The  system  was 
a  pretty  literal  transcript  of  an  organization  belonging  to 
a  form  of  civil  and  religious  government  far  more  central 
in  spirit  than  that  which  had  succeeded.  The  Parochial 
School  system  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  the  Parochial  systena 
of  Ireland,  was  a  portion  of  the  Catholic  ecclesiastical  code 
of  the  country,  preserved  and  engrafted  on  the  civil  one. 
So  early  as  1494,  the  principle  of  taxation  for  educational 
objects,  and  of  compulsory  attendance  at  school,  was  re- 
cognised by  the  Scotch  legislature.  Twenty  pounds 
Scotch  was  fixed  by  statute  as  the  penalty  for  non- 
compliance. In  1615,  an  order  of  the  Privy  Council, 
confirmed  by  an  act  of  the  Scotch  Parliament  in  1633, 
gave  it  additional  force.  The  Act  (  Will,  &  Mary^  Sess. 
6.  c,  26)  of  1696  went  still  farther,  and  determined 
more  precisely  the  several  duties  and  rights  of  govern- 
ment and  people.*  In  all  this,  however,  the  original 
spirit  is  perfectly  clear.  But  the  same  resemblance  is 
only  partially  observable  in  Ireland,  and  not  at  all  in 
England.  In  considering  then  the  state  of  their  educa- 
tion, either  at  present  or  formerly,  we  are  beset  with 

*  The  following  is  extracted  from  the  Journal  of  Education," 
vol.  1.  page  18. 

Since  the  era  of  the  Revolution  a  public  school  has  been  esta- 
blished in  every  parish  in  Scotland.  The  foundations  of  the  system 
were,  however,  laid  at  a  much  earlier  period.  It  was  enacted  by  the 
Scotch  Parliament  in  1494,  that  all  barons  and  substantial  freeholders 
throughout  the  realm  should  send  their  children  to  school  from  the  age 
of  six  to  nine  years,  and  then  to  other  seminaries  to  be  instructed  in  the 
laws,  that  the  country  might  be  possessed  of  persons  properly  qualified 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  sheriffs,  and  to  fill  other  civil  offices.  Those 
who  neglected  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  statute  were  sub- 
jected to  a  penalty  of  201.  Scotch  ;  and  Dr.  Henry  has  remarked  that 
soon  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  several  individuals  began  to  be  dis- 
tinguished for  their  classical  acquirements,  and  that  learning  was  much 
more  generally  diffused  throughout  the  country.  In  1615,  an  act  of 
the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland  empowered  the  bishops,  along  with  the 
majority  of  the  landlords  or  heritors,  to  establish  a  school  in  every 
parish  in  their  respective  dioceses,  and  to  assess  the  lands  for  that  pur- 
pose. This  act  of  the  Privy  Council  was  confirmed  by  an  act  of  the 
Scotch  Parliament  in  1633  ;  and  under  its  authority  schools  were  esta- 
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considerable  difficulties.  We  cannot,  as  in  judging  of 
Continental  education,  take  our  estimate  of  the  whole 
from  a  few  schools.  In  these  countries  a  whole  does  not 
exist.  We  must  examine,  if  not  individually,  by  classes. 
There  is  no  general  principle  well  understood,  which  leaves 
us  only  the  necessity  of  inquiring  how  it  is  carried  out. 
This  would  be  embarrassing  if  schools,  as  has  already 
been  said,  were  not  an  expression  of  the  time  and  na- 
tion. Two  or  three  important  points  at  least  may  be 
got  at.    They  will  in  some  measure  guide  us  to  the  rest. 

The  education  system  of  Scotland  recognised  the 
axiom,  that  every  man  ought  to  have  offered  to  him  the 
means  of  instruction,  intellectual  as  well  as  religious : 
nay,  it  went  farther ;  it  compelled  to  receive  as  well  as 
offered  to  give.  A  school  was  required  to  be  erected 
in  every  parish ;  and  this  duty  was  imposed,  not  on  the 
poor,  but  on  the  rich.  The  principle  of  this  arrange- 
ment is  important.  It  does  not  consider  the  advance- 
ment of  intellectual  purposes,  as  a  matter  of  mere  poli- 
tical economy.  It  does  not  treat  education  like  a  sale  of 
woollens  or  wines.  It  does  not  require  supply  to  wait 
upon  demand.     It  suggests  and  excites  demand  by  sup- 

blished  in  the  lower  and  more  cultivated  districts  of  the  country.  But  the 
system  was  still  far  from  being  complete  ;  and  the  means  of  obtaining  ele- 
mentary instruction  continued  so  very  deficient,  that  it  became  neces- 
sary to  make  a  more  complete  and  certain  provision  for  the  establish- 
ment of  schools.  This  was  done  by  the  famous  act  of  1696,  the  pre- 
amble of  which  states  that  *  Our  Sovereign  Lord,  considering  how  pre- 
judicial the  want  of  schools  in  many  places  has  been,  and  how  bene- 
ficial the  establishing  and  settling  thereof  be  to  this  church  and 
kingdom,'  &c.  The  act  went  on  to  order  that  a  school  be  established, 
and  a  schoolmaster  appointed  in  every  parish  ;  and  it  further  ordered  that 
the  landlords  should  be  obliged  to  build  a  school-house  and  a  dwelling- 
house  for  the  use  of  the  master :  and  that  they  should  pay  him  a  salary, 
exclusive  of  the  fees  of  his  scholars,  which  should  not  fall  short  of 
5/.  Us.  Id.  a  year,  nor  exceed  11/. 

"It  has  been  usually  expected  that  a  Scotch  parish  schoolmaster,  be- 
sides being  a  person  of  unexceptionable  character,  should  be  able  to 
instruct  his  pupils  in  the  reading  of  English,  in  the  arts  of  writing  and 
arithmetic,  the  more  common  and  useful  branches  of  practical  mathe- 
matics ;  and  that  he  should  be  possessed  of  such  classical  attain- 
ments as  might  qualify  him  for  teaching  Latin,  and  the  rudiments  of 
Greek."— Efi. 
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ply.    It  precedes  instead  of  following.    This  is  natural. 
From  whom  are  such  aspirings  to  come  ?  by  whom  are 
such  tastes  to  be  taught,  but  by  those  long  habituated 
to  their  enjoyment?    The  educated,  and  not  the  unedu- 
cated, are  they  who  are  best  qualified  to  construct  a 
system  of  national  education.    They  are,  if  so  it  must 
be  called,  the  true  creators  of  this  market.    It  is  a  great 
moral  police,  preventive  and  corrective,  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  which,  every  man  from  king  to  peasant,  more 
than  in  judges,  courts,  jails,  or  gibbets,  is  interested.  If 
compulsion  is  not  to  be  used,  it  is  only  because  compul- 
sion is  not  in  all  cases  the  best  means  of  obtaining  this 
end.    It  is  just  to  use  it,  on  the  principles  professed,  and 
acted  on,  by  all  shades  of  German  governments  ;  but  in 
other  countries,  under  other  modifications,  it  may  not  be 
expedient.    Its  application  or  non-application  does  not 
affect  the  end.   That  end  appears  obvious,  incontestable  ; 
it  imposes  obligations  as  sacred  as  any  by  which  the 
frame  of  society  is  held  together.    In  fact,  it  is  upon  its 
due  fulfilment  that  the  ease  and  certainty  with  which  all 
others  are  fulfilled,  depends.    We  hear  the  same  plea 
every  day ; — this  or  that  measure  may  be  good,  but  not 
fitted  for  contemporary  society, — for  the  national  mind 
as  it  is.    The  answer  to  such  an  apology  for  indolence 
or  timidity  is  surely  very  obvious ; — change  the  national 
mind,  make  it  other  than  it  is,  re-educate  it,  make  it 
capable  of  bearing  your  law.    It  is  not  the  laws  which 
should  bend  to  men,  but  men  who  should  be  gradually 
brought  to  bend  to  the  laws. 

It  was  on  these  considerations  that  the  two  leading 
points  of  the  Scotch  system  were  founded.  Schools  were 
erected  in  every  parish ;  and  what  was  at  first  compulsion, 
soon  became  habit.  The  schools  are  frequented,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  by  all  classes  of  the  people.  True  it 
is,  that  the  single  parochial  school  has  long  ceased  to  be 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  all  the  population.  Even  when 
first  erected,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  was  suf- 
ficient. 

The  population  was  indeed  not  much  more  than  a 
fourth  of  what  it  now  is  ;  but  so  thinly  scattered,  so  much 
isolated,  by  physical  obstacles, — firths,  bays,  rivers,  moun- 
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tains, — that  a  great  majority  necessarily  were  excluded 
from  the  advantages  of  instruction.    We  are  not  how- 
ever to  take  the  system  as  a  complete  or  perfected  whole, 
so  much  as  an  organization  by  which  a  whole  might 
finally  be  constructed.    It  was,  in  that  day,  what  Ame- 
rican civilisation,  in  its  farther  settlements,  is  in  ours : 
log-houses,  churches,  schools,   dotting  the  country  at 
,    distant  intervals,  and  shewing  to  the  contemplatist  the 
future  proportions  of  that  society  which  it  was  destin- 
ed so  soon  to  realise.    The  Scotch  Parish  School  was 
never  intended  to  be  the  sole  —  the  monopolising  school ; 
but  the  sample  school,  the  muster  schule  of  the  parish  ; 
suggesting,  and  teaching  how  others  might  be  raised 
when  others  became  necessary  or  practicable,  admitting 
to  an  indefinite  extent,  to  an  extent  always  proportionate 
to  the  advancement  of  society,  the  enlargement  and  im- 
provement of  the  system.    It  never  was  intended  to  re- 
strict.   Its  value  on  the  qontrary  was  its  elasticity.  It 
was  much  to  set  up,  in  the  front  of  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical legislation  of  the  country,  the  right  of  all  its 
people  to  instruction.    It  was  solemnly  recognised  by  all, 
all  were  benefited  by  its  diffusion ;  all  bound  themselves 
to  diffuse  it.    The  people  got  the  precious  seeds  of  after 
prosperity :  the  rich  were  secured  in  their  virtue  and 
happiness  by  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  the  poor.  All 
fed  at  the  same  table  of  knowledge  as  well  as  of  re- 
ligion ;  a  double  tie  of  brotherhood  was  secured  by  this 
doubly  holy  communion.    It  is  not  in  her  steam-boats  nor 
manufactories,  not  in  her  Paisleys  and  Glasgows,  that  the 
full  results  of  this  system  are  to  be  sought ;  we  must  look 
to  her  mountain  recesses,  to  her  scattered  hamlets,  for 
much  of  its  best  fruits.    The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night  is 
a  portrait  not  of  an  individual,  but  of  a  class.  There  is  no- 
thing more  touching  than  the  joyous  tears  of  those  High- 
land mothers,  depicted  with  so  much  nature  in  the  Re- 
ports of  the  Committee  of  the  Assembly,  at  the  first  ex- 
ploits of  their  children  in  some  lonely  school  of  theit 
mountain  holds.    These  are  the  signs  by  which  we  know 
that  the  change  has  got  into  the  heart  of  a  nation.  When 
the  national  heart  is  once  secured,  all  things  follow ;  the 
battle  has  been  fought— the  victory  is  won. 
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It  is  in  these  two  great  principles  fully  recognised, — 
the  right  and  good  of  universal  teaching  —  the  obligation 
imposed  upon  the  rich  to  take  care  of  the  education  of 
the  poor,  —  principles  inestimable  to  all  who  understand 
what  national  education  ought  to  be,  that  really  consists 
the  great  value  of  the  Scotch  system.  But  here  I  am  con- 
strained to  stop  :  the  Scotch  system  has  not  proceeded 
farther.  The  skeleton  has  not  been  filled  up.  Scotch 
parochial  education  is  still  outline.  They  have  cleared 
the  road  for  progress,  and  assured  themselves  that  progress 
might  be  made ;  but  made  it  they  have  not,  in  a  manner 
at  all  proportionate  to  their  powers  and  opportunities. 
They  have  sat  down  on  the  road,  straight  and  smooth  as 
it  was  before  them.  They  are  still  at  the  beginning,  their 
system  is  the  system  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

By  the  Scotch  law,  schools  were  to  be  erected  by  assess- 
ment on  the  heritors,  and  teachers  maintained  according 
to  a  settled  parliamentary  scale  measured  by  the  price  of 
corn.  The  teachers  were  appointed,  and  removable  (on 
trial  and  conviction),  by  the  presbytery;  the  course  regu- 
lated, the  school  visited,  the  pupils  examined  by  the 
same.  Here  were  in  appearance  guarantees  sufficient, 
one  would  think,  for  the  due  extension  and  maintenance 
of  schools  ;  for  the  providing  of  good  teachers,  by  adequate 
salary  and  accommodation,  by  previous  examination,  and 
due  vigilance  over  their  conduct; — for  the  gradual  improve- 
ment and  enlargement  of  the  institutions,  by  frequent  in- 
spection. These  means  have  not  been  sufficient, — or  been 
insufficiently  or  injudiciously  applied.  The  heritors  in 
numerous  instances  have  confined  the  spirit  by  the  letter, 
rather  than  expanded  the  letter  in  the  spirit  of  the  law  : 
few  schools,  in  addition  to  the  regular  parochial  school, 
have  by  their  exertions  been  established.  Societies  and 
individuals  have  been  obliged  to  come  in  with  their  sub- 
sidiary aid,  to  supply  this  neglect.  But  it  is  surely  to  be 
lamented,  that,  with  all  concession  of  praise  to  the  exer- 
tions of  these  bodies,  such  exertions  should  have  been  so 
much  needed.  The  interference  with  a  course  of  action 
already  prescribed,  instead  of  giving  greater  energy  and 
extension  to  it  in  its  own  sense,  must,  despite  of  its  im« 
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mediate  and  local  good,  have  injurious  effects  upon  the 
system.  Had  the  heritors  been  required  to  extend  the 
performance  of  these  duties  in  proportion  as  the  wants 
of  the  growing  population,  and  the  increased  demand 
for  intellectual  qualifications  in  all  ranks  of  life,  required 
it,  auxiliaries  from  the  ranks  of  the  Assembly,  or  private 
society,  would  not  have  been  called  on  ;  the  complete- 
ness and  manageability  of  the  system  would  have  been 
made  more  thorough  and  secure.  Many  of  the  old  dif- 
ficulties to  communication  have  doubtless  been  removed ; 
but  there  are  in  the  remoter  districts,  in  precisely  those 
districts  where  education  is  most  needed, — many  and 
great  barriers  existing  still.  The  proprietors  are  few — 
frequently  absent ;  there  is  no  intermediate  between  them 
and  the  great  body  of  the  people, — no  substitute  but  the 
parish  minister,  who  cannot  answer,  from  stinted  means 
and  the  conviction  of  only  a  transitory  connexion,  as  a 
substitute  in  all. 

The  same  causes  which  render  it  impracticable  to 
make  one  school-house  answer  for  even  the  meagre  popu- 
lation in  Norway,  exist  in  scarcely  a  less  degree  along 
the  western  and  northern  coasts,  in  many  of  the  islands, 
and  almost  universally  in  the  internal  mountain  parishes 
of  Scotland.  To  expect  a  proprietor  should  build  a 
school  for  every  little  knot  of  three  or  four  families, 
would  be  absurd.  Here,  at  least,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, another  machinery  is  obviously  admissible. 
Ambulatory  schools,  itinerant  teachers,  spending  in 
each  house  a  few  days  or  weeks,  on  the  plan  of  the 
visiting  schoolmasters  of  Norway,  or  the  "  Curren- 
den,''  not  yet  wholly  extinct,  of  Germany,  would,  with 
the  aid  of  circulating  parochial  libraries,  already  in* 
troduced  with  entire  success  in  many  of  the  more  culti- 
vated portions  of  the  country,  be  a  good  succursory 
arrangement  to  the  parochial  system.  In  meeting  these 
peculiarities,  in  a  not  less  judicious  manner,  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  General  Assembly  have  already  distin- 
guished themselves.  They  have  attacked  these  domains 
of  ignorance  in  an  irregular  manner,  it  is  true ;  but  in  the 
manner,  perhaps,  which  under  the  circumstances  was 
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most  likely  to  be  successful.  They  have  been  the  mis- 
sionaries— the  light  skirmishers  'in  the  van ;  in  time,  the 
regular  troops  may  be  brought  up  without  difficulty. 
To  these  specific  purposes,  however,  it  would  be  wise  to 
restrict  it.  To  introduce  it  into  districts  w^iere  none  of 
the  forementioned  causes  are  in  action,  gradually  tends  to 
exonerate  those  originally  bound  to  the  obligation;  or,  at 
least,  relaxes  the  necessity  of  putting  their  full  strength 
into  its  performance,  by  perceiving  that  not  only  half,  but 
often  the  entire  burthen,  is  taken  up  by  others.  Notwith- 
standing all  exertions,  too,  of  these  benevolent  associ- 
ations, the  results  have  been  by  no  means  commensurate 
to  the  expenditure  of  money  or  labour.  There  is  a  vast 
waste  of  machinery,  a  spendthrift  application  of  power. 
Two  or  three  schools,  and  often  as  many  systems  as 
schools,  sometimes  contradictory,  almost  always  incom- 
plete, stand  in  juxta-position,  when,  under  a  well-regulated 
uniform  organisation,  we  might  produce,  w  ith  due  economy 
of  intellectual  and  physical  means,  ten  times  the  result. 
In  towns  the  evils  just  complained  of,  though  from  dif- 
ferent causes,  are,  if  possible,  still  more  conspicuous. 
The  parochial  system  is  not  applicable,  or,  certainly,  is 
not  applied.  No  substitute  for  the  heritors  has  been 
recognised  or  adopted.  With  the  exception  of  certain 
charities  immediately  under  Town-councils,  or  public,  or 
pro- public,  or  quasi-public  trustees,  the  establishment, 
extension,  and  management  of  schools  is  entirely  matter 
of  private,  and  often  of  mere  personal  exertion.  Thus, 
while  a  sort  of  semi-national  system  reigns  in  the  country, 
the  purely  voluntary  system  prevails  altogether  in  the 
towns.  The  result  is  quite  clear.  It  leaves  the  amount, 
and,  still  more,  the  nature  of  public  instruction  to  caprice 
or  chance.  It  throws  the  reins  on  the  neck  of  the 
courser,  and  allows  him  his  headlong  or  headstrong 
course  at  will.  Anomalies  and  contradictions  abound. 
Ignorance  or  knowledge,  morality  or  immorality,  become 
a  mere  matter  of  luck.  As  the  child  is,  so  is  the  man : 
it  is  the  school  which  manufactures  the  nation. 

Would  you  then  suppress  these  competitors,  or  knead 
them  into  one  mass  in  the  one  mortar  ?   Certainly  not. 
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A  state  system  is,  or  will  soon  become,  a  tyranny,  with- 
out competition ;  rival  systems,  for  its  own  sake,  ought 
to  stand  beside  it.  It  requires  the  stimulant  of  other 
runners  in  the  same  race,  and  the  check  of  other  in- 
spectors more  keen-sighted  and  vigilant  than  can  ever 
emanate  from  its  own  body.  The  beauty  of  the  Scotch 
state  system  is,  that  it  admits,  nay,  encourages  all  this. 
It  is  not,  in  any  sense,  exclusive.  But  that  is  no  rea- 
son why  the  state  system  itself  should  not  more  earnestly 
and  consistently  seek  its  own  perfection.  It  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  bear  out  its  principle  to  its  fullest 
application.  It  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  take  in 
the  town  as  well  as  the  country.  A  very  little  extension, 
rather  than  alteration,  of  the  law,  would  be  sufficient. 
Give  the  Town-councils,  on  the  application  of  the  majo- 
rity of  rate-payers  of  any  district,  ample  power  to  assess 
such  classes  as  are  competent  to  bear  the  burthen,  (easily 
ascertainable  by  the  amount  of  other  municipal  taxes,) 
payable  by  them  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  schools :  place  them  in  some  degree  in  the  situation  of 
the  heritors,  with  functions,  to  be  exercised  through 
school  committees,  commensurate  with  their  contributions 
of  time,  money,  and  labour.  This  at  once  gives  you  uni- 
formity, completeness  ;  you  have  the  state  system,  as  far 
as  the  popular  portion  of  it  is  in  question,  in  full  opera- 
tion, and  on  the  same  principles,  and  through  analogous 
machinery,  in  the  town  as  well  as  in  the  country. 

Not  only  the  number  of  parochial  schools  is  inade- 
quate; but  the  kind  of  school  which  is  built  is  far  be- 
low, in  most  cases,  the  fair  wants  of  teacher  and  scho- 
lars. There  is  usually  but  one  room  for  the  children,  and  ' 
that  of  the  most  inferior  description.  This  might  be 
tolerated,  were  not  the  old  practice  still  obstinately  ad- 
hered to,  of  cooping  up  children, — young,  cheerful,  exult- 
ing children, — with  all  their  being  fresh  and  glowing 
within  them,  for  seven  or  eight  mortal  hours  within  its 
prison  precincts,  its  heavy  and  often  fetid  atmosphere. 
No  matter  how  the  summer  breezes  may  play  abroad, — no 
matter  how  its  laughing  flowers  may  peep  in  at  their  half- 
closed  casements, — no  matter  how  its  joyous  birds  may 
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mock  the  captives  at  their  desks  within, — no  matter  how 
blue  the  sky,  or  how  green  the  sward,  or  how  bright  or 
how  playful  the  brook  gurgling  beside  it ;  there  they  are, 
and  there  they  must  remain,  till  the  "  task"  be  duly  thrash- 
ed out,  till  the  tread-mill  penance  be  to  the  last  minute 
performed;  stifling  in  their  little  hearts  all  its  natural 
impulses,  planted  there  for  the  wisest  purposes ;  refusing 
all  sympathy  with  all  those  beautiful  and  happy  things 
about  them ;  chained  to  "  learning,"  as  a  galley-slave  to 
his  boule  ;  and  finally  compelled  to  consider  it  as  a  priva- 
tion and  a  punishment,  when  it  ought  to  have  been  felt  as 
a  gift  and  a  reward.  The  injury  to  their  whole  nature  by 
such  arrangement,  is  excessive.  If  the  limbs  and  lungs  are 
not  allowed  their  play,  not  less  is  the  intellect  clouded, 
and  the  will  rendered  sulky,  listless,  or  sour.  These 
long,  long  hours  of  captivity  are  the  causes  of  half  the 
irritation,  resistance,  punishments  in  schools.  Send  them 
forth  at  once,  master  and  all,  on  the  fine  spring  morning, 
or  the  long  summer's  afternoon,  to  the  green  plot  before 
the  school,  covered  with  flowers  of  their  own  planting ; 
under  the  tree  familiar  to  their  fathers'  recollections, 
when  they  too  were  children  like  themselves;  and  there 
you  will  have  some  chance  of  keeping  their  attention, 
not  forced,  but  yielded  with  a  loving  heart ;  there  indeed 
you  may  speak  of  Nature,  with  her  page  wide  spread 
before  you,  and  pray,  secure  of  the  piety  of  your  audience, 
with  such  a  temple  over  you,  as  God's  own  glorious  sky. 
I  never  heard  prayer  fall  with  such  sweetness  and  force 
as  when  uttered  by  those  small  innocent  voices  under  the 
canopy  of  some  noble  old  tree.  The  ancients  knew 
something  of  the  human  heart,  their  philosophy  was 
not  a  matter  of  words ;  they  took  nature  with  them  for 
ally,  they  taught  and  proselytised  in  the  open  air.  Yet 
such  is  habit,  and  its  distortions,  that,  still  in  Scotland, 
to  this  obvious  alternation  there  exists  the  utmost 
objection.  This,  especially  where  there  is  but  one 
teacher,  is  a  great  evil.  It  becomes,  in  many  cases, 
direct  unprofitable  imprisonment.  The  moment  the 
class  terminates,  the  child  is  consigned  to  neither  play 
nor  study,  but  to  that  worst  of  all  moods  for  a  youthful 
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mind, — restrained  excitement,  or  contented  listlessness. 
Nor  are  the  interests  or  functions  of  the  teacher  more 
considered.  Instead  of  being  allowed  to  profit  by  these 
natural  appliances, — instead  of  having  to  instruct  a  suc- 
cession of  diligent  and  attentive  pupils, — he  is  set,  that 
most  difficult  of  all  tasks,  to  teach  one  party  whilst  he  is 
controlling  another  —  acting  the  parts  of  policeman  and 
instructor  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Whether  the  school- 
room afford  sufficient  accommodation  or  not,  such  arrange- 
ment would  be  of  infinite  benefit :  where  the  accommoda- 
tion is  bad,  it  becomes  indispensable.  Let  every  school- 
house  have  a  small  quantity  of  ground  annexed  to  it  for 
horticultural  purposes  :  when  one  class  has  finished  its 
lessons,  let  it  be  dismissed  to  the  garden,  and  another 
take  its  place  ;  a  succession  of  classes  may  thus  follow,  till 
the  whole  school  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  the 
teacher.  The  first  class  will  then  return  fresh  for  renew- 
ed mental  labour,  with  mind  and  body  eager  for  exertion. 
There  will  be  no  apathy,  no  tumult  then.  The  lesson 
will  be  learnt  rapidly  and  well,  said  clearly  and  actively. 
The  teacher  will  have  but  one  duty  to  fulfil.  He  will  be 
enabled  at  all  times  to  teach  his  pupils,  and  seldom 
required  to  punish  them. 

The  usual  objection  to  this  alternation  of  out- door  and 
in-door  education,  is  the  changeableness  of  our  climate, 
the  difficulty  of  counting  upon  a  fine  day.  Recourse  may 
be  had  to  an  easy  substitute.  Let  each  school  be  pro- 
vided with  a  workshop,  and  let  the  pupils  be  employed 
there  when  they  are  not  employed  in  school. 

The  real  motive,  however,  of  such  hostility  is  very  dif- 
ferent. It  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  confusion 
which  exists  in  the  public  mind  between  instruction  and 
education.  Instruction  is  held  to  be  synonymous  with 
education  ;  and  nothing  that  is  not  reading  and  writing,  is 
deemed  instruction. 

The  masters  themselves,  in  this  particular,  have  not 
been  much  better  dealt  with  than  the  children.  By  a 
narrow,  if  not  erroneous,  interpretation  of  the  Scotch  law, 
they  are  stinted  generally  to  two  rooms„  Not  merely 
the  comforts,  but  the  character  of  the  teacher,  is  affected 
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by  this  unworthy  penury.  He  is  degraded,  and  then  it 
is  expected  he  is  to  inspire  respect. 

Their  salary  has  been  raised  after  numerous  petitions ; 
but  it  is  still  universally  below  the  demands  and  merits 
of  a  true  teacher.  No  fault  is  to  be  found  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  scale  or  modus,  it  is  only  an  extension  of  the 
mode  of  regulating  rents  ;  but  the  fault  is  in  the  original 
standard.  The  point  is  not  at  what  price  a  teacher  may 
be  had,  but  what  ought  really  to  be  given  to  a  good 
teacher.  This  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  fix.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  generate  indolence  on  one  side,  whilst  we 
fondly  imagine  we  are  merely  encouraging  exertion  ;  nor 
to  depress  teaching  to  a  low  and  pitiful  level,  by  our  low 
and  miserable  pittance,  on  the  other.  The  officer  will  be 
proportionate  to  what  we  give  him :  applicants  at  first 
may  be  unworthy — perhaps  few  ;  they  will  soon  become 
numerous  and  deserving.  Another  generation  will  fur- 
nish us  with  men,  up  to  the  full  scale  of  our  salaries. 
Nor  are  there  any  prospective  advantages  held  out  to 
youthful  ambition.  There  are  no  gradations  of  schook, 
emoluments,  honours, — no  superannuations,  no  pensions 
on  an  equitable  and  systematic  scale  in  the  profession 
itself.  On  the  present  system  he  may  spend  the  flower 
and  fruit  of  life,  the  most  ardent  aspirations,  the  most 
earnest  exertions  of  his  existence,  isolated,  unknown, 
unrecompensed.  With  such  encouragements  it  would 
be  idle,  indeed  unjust,  to  make  any  large  expenditure 
of  preparation  for  such  duties.  If  we  will  not  make  it  a 
profession,  we  must  not  complain  that  it  should  become  a 
trade.  Accordingly,  trade-like  is  it  treated  in  Scotland  ; 
no  normal  studies  are  insisted  on, — it  would  be  absurd 
to  insist  on  them  :  we  have  no  right  to  look  to  the  end, 
if  we  will  not  consent  to  adopt,  for  obtaining  it,  the  ob- 
vious means.  Country  schools  are  usually  mere  trans- 
ition states  from  the  college  to  the  university, — a  sort  of 
rough  hospital  practice  for  after  instruction.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  see  the  young  theological  student  in 
the  interval  between  the  completion  of  his  course  at  the 
university  and  his  appointment  to  a  cure  of  souls,  per- 
form Dominie  to  some  batch  of  village  pupils.  The 
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ministry  undoubtedly,  to  a  certain  degree,  profits  by  it. 
The  young  clergyman  cannot  but  profit,  by  any  approach 
to  the  simplicity  and  innocence  of  childhood,  a  "  temple 
truly  of  the  Godhead,  those  whom  Jesus  loved but  it  is 
otherwise  with  the  child.  For  a  teacher  to  run  thus 
through  what  he  must  consider  a  mere  secondary  matter,  is 
not  the  due  performance  of  a  great  duty.  The  theologian 
may  be  no  more  qualified  in  virtue  of  his  studies  for  the 
task  of  instruction,  than  the  schoolmaster  for  that  of  preach- 
ing. Teaching,  in  the  minister,  may  be  considered  ary 
accessory  ;  in  the  public  instructor,  it  is  the  thing  itself. 
Nor  is  the  stale  eulogium  *  that  it  works  well,'  any  apology 
for  this  prima  facie  defect.  When  compared  with  other 
systems,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  it  works  ilL 
Even  were  it  otherwise,  can  no  other  system  be  found  to 
work  better  9  "  Le  mieux  est  Tennemi  du  bien,"  may 
be  the  maxim  of  the  prudent,  but  it  is  also  of  the  indo- 
lent. If  "  le  mieux  '  was  not  often  aimed  at,  "  le  bien" 
would  be  very  seldom  kept,  or  even  attained. 

Nor  is  there  any  adequate  guarantee  to  preserve  from 
this  abuse.  Examinations  doubtless  there  may  be,  and 
certificates  of  moral  and  intellectual  progress  also  ;  but, 
admitting  for  a  moment  that  these  are  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect from  a  bad  choice,  amongst  whom  are  we  to  se- 
lect ?  We  take  care  by  our  prices  to  lower  the  supply 
and  the  quality.  The  candidates  offer  only  the  abso- 
lutely necessary :  there  is  no  superfluity ;  our  examin- 
ations guide  us  only  between  different  classes  of  me- 
diocrities. They  never  yet  have  created  good  teachers, 
though  now  and  then  they  rescue  us  from  bad  ones. 
As  to  the  moral  certificate,  if  the  power  of  observation 
and  the  opportunity  for  observing  be  adequate, — if  the 
observer  be  without  bias  or  object, — if  he  be  an  expe- 
rienced  and  a  good  man,  (conditions  rarely  united,)  it 
may  be  allowed  some  weight;  but  I  confess  I  should 
trust  more  to  some  years  of  normal  discipline  than  to 
the  off-hand  eulogy  of  the  first  dignitarj^^  in  the  country. 

It  is  a  matter,  therefore,  of  no  surprise  that  the  Scotch 
parochial  teachers  should  not  be  the  best  possible.  What 
they  have  of  good  they  have  from  themselves,  from  their 
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own  aboriginal  Scotch  nature.  They  are  patient,  shrewd, 
orderly,  persevering ;  but  this  is  not  enough.  All  this  is 
quite  consistent  with  no  small  share  of  intellectual  and 
religious  pride  and  obstinacy,  with  rigid  adhesion  to  old 
abuse,  a  martyr's  devotion  to  prejudices.  We  need  not  look 
farther  for  proof  than  the  answers  of  many  on  the  single 
article  of  corporal  punishment.  The  neighbourhood,  it 
is  alleged,  is  too  strong  a  confederacy  to  be  resisted,  and 
the  whipping  accordingly  goes  on.  But  who  educated 
the  neighbourhood  ?  — The  Scotch  teachers,  their  prede- 
cessors. They  are  now  performing,  by  their  non-re- 
sistance, much  the  same  sort  of  service  for  the  next  gene- 
ration that  these  gentlemen  have  done  for  theirs.  If  the 
argument  were  good  for  anything,  it  would  not  only  jus- 
tify these  errors  in  the  past,  but  in  the  future  render 
them  irremediable. 

The  course  of  instruction  is,  as  maybe  expected,  pretty 
much  in  harmony  with  its  managers.  Nothing  according- 
ly can  be  more  restricted,  both  in  substance  and  method. 
The  religious  portion  is  mere  instruction,  and  sometimes 
not  even  that.  No  efforts  are  made  to  expand  the  lesson 
into  practice.  Professor  Pillans  has  strikingly  depicted  the 
nature  of  this  instruction.  It  consists  in  straight-forward 
reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  learning  by  rote  of  the  Ca- 
techism. If  it  be  right  that  children  should  read  the 
Scriptures,  it  is  inasmuch  only,  I  should  presume,  as  they 
understand  what  they  read.  Portions  there  are  to  which 
even  the  capacity  of  a  child  is  equal  ;  others^  beyond  the 
mature  powers  of  a  man.  The  Scotch  system  makes  no 
distinction :  they  set  out  from  Genesis,  and  give  the  in- 
telligible and  unintelligible  just  as  it  comes.  The  time 
allowed  at  school  does  not  admit  a  complete  perusal.  It 
thus  happens  that  the  pupil  often  leaves  it,  not  with  a 
large  portion  of  Scripture  knowledge,  not  even  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  leading  facts  of  Scripture  history  or 
Scripture  precept ;  but  with  a  know^ledge — if  crude  ideas 
attached  to  half-explained  words  deserve  to  be  so  called — 
of  a  few  passages  perhaps  from  Genesis  to  Deuteronomy. 
The  Catechism  is  not  less  misapplied :  it  is  the  mere 
instrument  of  a,  b,  c. 
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Intellectual  education  is  not  managed  better.  The 
instrument  is  applied  without  a  knowledge  of  the  being 
to  whom  it  is  applied.    Reading  and  writing  are  matters 
of  pure  mechanism :  as  are  also  grammar  and  history. 
No  natural  science,  no  domestic  economics,  no  stores  of 
sound  and  useful  knowledge,  no  habits  of  acquiring  more. 
The  method  to  communicate  and  enforce  this  is  not  more 
felicitous.    The  individual  method  is  preferred  to  the  mu- 
tual.   If  there  were  due  alternation,  as  already  recom- 
mended, between  one  species  of  labour  and  another^ — if 
while  one  class  was  occupied  within,  another  was  en- 
gaged without,  there  would  be  no  objection  to  this  me- 
thod ;  but  the  choice  is  not  between  one  species  of  la- 
bour and  another,  nor  between  labour  and  relaxation, 
but  between  labour  and  listlessness,  attention  and  the 
pretence  of  attention.    There  may  be  hostility  in  the 
remote  districts  to  the  mutual  method ;  so  there  may 
be  in  many  to  education  itself.    This  is  no  reason  why 
such  hostility  should  be  yielded  to  :  no  reason  why  the 
mutual  method  should  not  be  preferred,  still  less  why  the 
individual  should  not  be  improved.    If  one  teacher  can- 
not teach  sixty  or  seventy  scholars  of  different  ages  and 
capacities  at  once,  let  him  teach  them  in  classes  and  suc- 
cessively.   If  he  does  not  wish  that  one  class  should 
interrupt  the  other,  let  him  send  from  the  slate-pencil 
to  the  spade,  each  in  turn,  and  make  them  agriculturists 
as  well  as  readers.    There  will  thus  be  more  play,  but 
also  more  and  better  study.    One  master  will  be  enabled 
to  manage  many  pupils,  and  manage  them  all  well. 

Corporal  punishment,  as  the  sanction  and  enforcer 
of  all  this,  still  maintains  possession  of  the  large  ma- 
jority of  the  Scotch  parochial  schools.  They  still  go 
on  the  old  presumption  that  mankind  has  got  so  much 
of  the  beast-nature  in  him, — is  so  entirely  the  bear  ill- 
civilised  of  some  philosophers,  —  that  none  but  beast 
and  bear  arguments  are  likely  to  make  impression  on  his 
sensibilities.  But  fear, — and,  above  all,  a  base  fear,  taint- 
ing, humbling,  breaking  down  those  very  energies  which 
it  is  the  glory  of  civilisation  to  raise  up, — the  fear  of  bodily 
suffering, — of  the  slave's  lash  and  tyrant's  frown  ;  if  such 
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a  fear  were  a  natural  inmate  of  the  youthful  heart,  it  should 
be  expelled, — but  by  all  gentle  means,  by  kindly  sympa- 
thy, and  perfect  good-will.  What  a  contradiction  is  the 
whole  order  of  our  social  organization,  if  this  be  just, 
meet,  and  available  to  our  training  !  What  miserable  non- 
sense to  talk  of  our  British  freedom,  and  our  manly  spirit, 
and  our  gentlemanly  honour,  if  the  first  lesson  to  be 
written  in  stripes  on  the  back  of  our  children,  is  this  duty 
of  submitting  to,  of  shrinking  before,  mere  manual  cor- 
rection !  We  plant  oppression  and  the  vile  yielding  to 
oppression, — ^a  bondsman's  and  a  despot's  spirit,  (they  are 
never  disjoined,) — in  the  youthful  heart.  Can  we  be  sur- 
prised, in  after-life,  that  with  all  our  pompous  simulation 
of  freedom,  beneath  all,  the  miserable  fag-system  should 
lurk.  The  cruel  old-womanism  of  some  of  our  journals 
treats  this  as  visionary  :  no  doubt  it  does ;  it  would  in 
other  times  have  drowned  witches  with  James  I,  or  burnt 
Jews  with  Philip  11.  In  opinion  of  these  journals,  we  hold 
our  knowledge  from  the  birch,  as  we  do  our  virtue  from 
Jack  Ketch.  But  these  visions,  as  they  once  were 
thought,  are  now  realities.  The  testimony  of  men  such 
as  Professor  Pillans  and  Professor  Jerrard, — not  theorists, 
but  practical  and  experienced  teachers,  executing  as 
well  as  recommending, — leaves  no  sort  of  doubt  of  the  per- 
!  feet  ease  with  which  the  rod  may  be  banished,  and  the  most 
1  turbulent  governed,  not  through  fear,  but  through  love. 
!  The  absurdity,  "  the  vision"  now  is,  the  retaining  any 
I  longer  this  wholly  gratuitous  cruelty.  It  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve how,  in  this  particular,  teachers  even  in  the  remote 
districts  of  Scotland  have  got  before  some  of  our  London 
prints  ;  whilst  the  latter  still  insist  upon  the  venerable 
wisdom  of  school  and  other  flogging,  the  former  can- 
didly admit  that  it  has  failed,  and  have  adopted  an  opposite 
system  successfully  in  its  place.  Which  is  the  civilised, 
and  which  the  barbarian  of  the  two  ? 

The  secondary  education  of  Scotland  is  at  a  lower 
ebb  than  that  of  England  or  Ireland.  Their  grammar 
schools,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  are  indifferent.  This 
is  easily  accounted  for.  The  addition  of  Latin  in  many 
cases  in  the  elementary  schools  was  a  matter  of  in- 
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-junction:  it  is  still  very  frequently  added.    Whilst  to  a 
certain  degree  it  raised  elementary  education  above  its 
usual  level,  it  tended  to  extinguish  all  the  intermediate 
grades,  or  at  least  to  diminish  their  efficiency,  between 
elementary  and  university.    On  the  other  side,  the  uni- 
versity system  materially  contributed  in  another  way  to 
produce  the  same  result.    Its  courses,  proportionally  low- 
ered, from  the  necessity  of  meeting  the  demands  of  the 
public,  unprovided  with  a  specific  system  of  academical 
education,  more  and  more  approximated  to  the  elementary. 
They  gradually  superseded  the  education  of  the  grammar 
school,  took  the  pupil  earlier,  and  sent  him  forth  with  [ 
less  than  would  have  been  the  case  under  a  more  gra-  f 
duated  system  :  this  worked  evil  to  both.  The  Grammar  i 
school,  instead  of  being  elevated  to  a  High  school,  was  i 
thrown  aside.    This  was  to  be  regretted ;  it  was  the  ? 
representative  of  the  second  department  of  education,  a  I 
great  and  important  department,  and  though  by  no  means  [ 
answering  the  uses  which  such  character  implies,  it  still 
kept  the  ground  open  for  any  improvement.    Such  im-  r 
provement  could  easily  have  been  made  :  it  was  only  to  I 
follow  the  conduct  of  other  countries  in  similar  emer-  ! 
gencies.    It  was  only  to  extend,  to  invigorate,  to  elevate  ? 
with  the  extension  the  energy  and  aspirings  of  advancing  j  i 
civilisation.    It  was  only  to  do  universally  what  so  many  i 
private  and  some  public  establishments  (the  high  schools  f 
of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  for  instance,)  had  done  at  ^ 
their  side.    The  new  classifications  of  society  naturally  s 
required  new  adaptations.    Latin  no  longer  sufficed  in  I 
an  age  when  there  were  other  denominations  besides  sol-  1 
diers  and  churchmen.    The  merchant,  the  artisan,  the  o 
mechanic,  become  conspicuous  elements  of  our  modern  tl 
organisations,  require  their  respectively  fitting  educa-  pi 
tions.    These  are  not  to  be  found — they  are  not  eveni  ri 
sought  for — in  the  university.     The  Elementary  school 
prepares  only  for  their  acquisition.    The  Academy,  the  k 
High  school,  is  their  legitimate  territory.    It  was  there 
they  should  have  been  introduced.    For  this  it  was  not! 
necessary  to  throw  down,— scarcely  to  build  up :  a  few  J 
enlargements  of  the  old  buildings  would  have  sufficed,  fj 
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There  was  no  necessity  to  suppress  the  Latin  courses : 
it  would  have  been  enough  to  annex  to  them  others, — 
for  technological  and  commercial  purposes.  Such  has 
been  the  reform  adopted  in  Germany,  especially  in  Ba- 
varia. The  ancient  languages  have  been  brought  into 
good  fellowship  with  the  modern  ;  literature  with  science ; 
the  old  "  learned  school"  with  the  new  "  real  school ;"  and 
secondary  education  has  thus  been  calmly,  yet  thoroughly 
reconstructed.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  ground- 
work in  Scotland  should  be  so  impaired  as  scarcely  to 
allow  such  a  superstructure.  But  this  is  only  an  argu- 
ment for  widening  the  foundations,  and  clearing  away 
the  rul  bish;  not  for  abstaining  from  future  building 
whenever  it  shall  be  required."^' 

It  must  not  however  be  imagined  that  the  preceding 
outline  gives  an  adequate  idea  of  the  present  state  of 
Scotch  education.  This  is  merely  the  national  frame- 
work ;  but  the  nation  itself,  without  the  pale  of  this  frame- 
work, has  been  wisely  and  vigorously  at  work :  every- 
where is  rising  up  the  "  7iew  education^''  in  contrast,  in 
rivalry  —  in  successful  rivalry  —  with  the  old.  Infant 
schools.  High  schools.  Academies,  Mechanics' Institutions, 
Colleges,  all  keeping  pace  with  the  times,  some  before 
them,  give  decisive  evidence  of  the  great  change.  Had 
these  institutions  been  the  children  of  popular  impulse,  or 
patrician  vanity, — had  they  been  granted,  or  ordered,  or 
forced,  or  imported, — had  it  been  a  reform  decreed  by  a 
single  mind,  fear  might  be  entertained  of  their  durability. 
But  they  come  in  the  right  way  from  the  right  sources. 
They  have  been  generated,  not  made  ;  they  are  the  gift 
of  the  many, — the  work  of  the  thought,  hand,  and  purse  of 
the  middle  t'.nd  lower  orders.  They  contain  in  them  the 
pledges  of  an  immortal  youth.  They  are  the  great  mate- 
rials which  the  architect  must  hereafter  adjust;  but  which, 

*  As  University  education  depends  so  much  upon  the  earlier  educa- 
tion which  has  preceded  it,  and  by  which  its  course  is  directed  and  its 
extent  is  bounded,  that  the  consideration  of  it  must  necessarily  be  deferred 
until  school  education  shall  have  been  more  fully  investigated  and  dis- 
cussed. Until  the  point  to  which  school  education  can  be  carried  has 
been  determined,  the  province  of  university  education  cannot  even  be 
fixed. 
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well  adjusted,  are  capable  of  forming  as  noble  a  building  ' 
as  any  on  this  earth.  For  such  construction,  Scotland  of-  , 
fers  admirable  facilities.  She  need  only  extend  her  orga- 
nisation, and  nationalise  all  this ;  her  system  is  old,  is  in 
harmony  with  the  religion,  with  the  law,  with  the  habits 
of  her  people.  She  has  only  to  give  it  more  complete- 
ness. She  wants  a  Board ;  but  she  has  her  General  As- 
sembly :  of  that  body,  in  conjunction  with  the  profes- 
sional and  civil  classes,  a  Board  may  be  constructed, — a 
truly  educational  Board, — with  large  powers  over  every  ; 
branch  of  education.  The  correlative  part  of  the  system, 
the  co-operation  of  the  people,  she  possesses  in  principle. 
In  practice  it  may,  without  shock  or  effort,  be  rendered 
universal  and  effective.  These  slight  changes,  mutual 
confidence  and  a  prudent  courage,  would  soon  bring  all 
her  now  scattered  efforts  into  one  combined  exertion,  and 
render  her  education,  what  she  has  long  boasted  rather 
than  proved  it  to  be,  one  of  the  best  and  most  efficient  in 
Europe. 

Ireland  has  not  been  so  fortunate.  Her  education 
has  been  piecemeal,  partisan,  proselytising ;  an  instru- 
ment for  every  other  purpose  but  that  of  education.  As 
in  Scotland,  the  old  canon  law  gave  the  elements  of  a 
very  general  parish-school  organisation.  Henry  VIII. 
had  the  policy  to  preserve  and  apply  it.  The  statute  pass- 
ed in  the  28th  year  of  his  reign  requires,  in  very  formal 
terms,  the  establishment  of  a  school  in  every  parish.  It 
imposes  the  duty  on  the  clergy  under  the  sanction  of 
an  oath ;  and  enforces  its  execution  by  pains,  penalties, 
and,  if  requisite,  by  privation  of  their  livings.  But  the 
object  was  not  so  much  instruction  as  conversion.  It  was- 
an  Act  for  spreading  "  the  English  Order,  Habit,  and 
language," — for  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  the  Pale. 
The  system  was  not,  as  in  Scotland,  national ;  the  schools 
were  English  —  the  people  Irish.  Tlie  schools  became 
Protestant — the  people  remained  Catholic.  It  had  be- 
gun by  attempting  to  proselytise  to  England  ;  it  now  con- 
tinued to  proselytise  to  Protestantism  :  both  failed.  Add 
to  this,  the  whole  system  was  confided  to  the  hands  of 
the  clergy.    Yet  there  was  no  alternative.    As  Ireland  ; 
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was  then  situated,  the  only  recognised  English  authority, 
the  only  man  of  any  education  in  a  parish,  was  the  cler- 
gyman.   He  had  to  teach,  pray,  do  all.    The  second 
portion  of  the  system,  which  called  in  Scotland  the  he- 
ritors to  take  their  share,  in  Ireland  was  utterly  imprac- 
ticable.  The  lords  of  the  soil  were  in  fierce  and  continued 
strife ;  English  with  Irish, — Irish  with  each  other.  They 
yielded  no  obedience  but  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  The 
law  of  Henry  was  compulsory  and  general,  but  it  was  a  law 
on  paper.    There  were  no  pupils,  and  soon  no  teachers  ; 
oath,  fines,  and  penalties  were  of  no  avail.    In  the  next  age 
it  was  laughed  at,  first  as  impracticable  ;  then  as  obsolete; 
finally  as  superstitious.    Yet  the  oath  was  still  taken,  and 
the  tithe  retained.  The  succession  of  calamities  to  which 
Ireland  was  subjected,  arising  out  of  distinctions  of  race 
and  creed,  not  only  threw  suspicion  upon  all  instruction 
proffered  by  England,  but  rendered  attention  of  any 
kind  to  the  subject  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty.  The 
Irish  knew  little  of  education,  the  English  less  of  Ire- 
land.     Cromwell  civilising  by  the  sword,  and  James 
converting  by  confiscation,  were  not  likely  to  regenerate 
or  to  attach  Ireland.    The  Anglo-Protestant  school  had 
no  scholars  amongst  the  "  wylde  Irishe;"  and  yet,  after 
all,  the  wylde  Irishe  were  they  who  constituted  Ireland. 
William  found  the  parochial  system  in  ruins,  and  at- 
tempted to  restore  it.    But  it  is  clear,  from  his  Act,  that 
he  neither  understood  the  system,  the  cause  of  its  failure, 
nor  the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be  restored.    He  at- 
tributes it  to  the  connivance  at  Popish  schools,  and  not  to 
the  indolence  of  Protestant  schools  or  pastors,  or  inapplica- 
bility of  a  Protestant  system  to  a  Popish  country.  But 
the  true  object  of  the  education  of  that  day  was  not 
imparting  knowledge,  but  inculcating  submission.  Not 
only  was  the  parochial  school  of  no  use,  but  all  others  were 
prohibited.    The  "  Papists"  were  interdicted  all  educa- 
tion which  bore  not  the  permit  of  the  conqueror.  It 
was  highly  penal  for  the  Catholic  to  teach,  highly  penal 
to  be  taught  either  at  home  or  abroad,  unless  in  the  Pro- 
testant school,  or  the  bosom  of  his  own  family.  This 
national  education  by  law  established,  and  which  was  not 
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of  the  nation,  fell,  in  despite  of  all  the  laws,  pains,  and  pe- 
nalties by  which  it  was  attempted  to  t%  established.  Not- 
withstanding the  injunctions  of  William,  neither  cler- 
gyman nor  grand  jury  appear  to  have  given  themselves 
the  least  solicitude  about  enforcing  it.    In  the  reign 
of  Anne  and  the  Georges  the  evil  was  seen,  but  not 
remedied.  They  flung  the  blame  on  the  barbarian  people, 
and  not  on  the  law  which  had  barbarised  them.  The 
Charter-school  system  was  suggested ;  the  petition  for  that 
expedient  detects  the  whole  evil.    After  stating    that  in 
the  provinces  of  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught,  the 
Papists  far  exceeded  the  Protestants  of  all  denomina- 
tions in  number;"  and  "  that  the  creating  of  Protestant 
English  schools  in  those  places  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  their  conversion     "  that  the  English  parish  schools 
already  established  were  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose, 
nor  did  the  residence  of  the  Protestant  clergy  fully  an- 
swer that  end,"  &c.  it  formally  declares  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary "  that  some  other  plan  of  education  should  be 
found,"  &c.    But  it  might  surely  have  been  asked,  why 
did  it  not  answer  that  end ;  and  not  answering,  why 
did  not  the  State  resume  the  emoluments  with  the  func- 
tions into  its  own  hands ; — why  did  it  not  compel  the 
clergy,  according  to  the  statute  and  the  oath,  to  make 
them  "  sufficient,"  instead  of  taxing  the  people  ;  to  pay 
masters  for  duties  which  the  church  had  sworn  to  per- 
form ?     The  Charter-school  system  was  true  to  the 
spirit  in  which  it  originated.    It  attempted  not  to  per- 
suade, but  to  force  the  people  by  assault  into  Protest- 
antism.   Catholic  children  only  were  at  first  received: 
they  were  obliged  to  change  their  names, — to  forget  their 
parents, — to  abjure  their  religion, — to  obliterate  all  trace 
of  their  former  being.    It  warred  not  with  the  nation  only, 
but  with  human  nature.    Do  we  wonder  that  it  failed  ?] 
It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  its  history,  —  the  cruelties 
of  the  masters,  the  immorality  of  the  children,  the  enor- 
mous sums  lavished  on  the  infamous  bubble  have  been  long 
notorious.    Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  1825  Parliament  in- 
stituted proceedings  against  its  administrators;  and,  after 
long  and  patient  discussions,  solemnly  declared    the  e\i 
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was  so  monstrous  it  could  not  be  corrected."   Yet  this  edu- 
cation also  was  called  "  national ! "    The  parliamentary 
grant  was  withdrawn ;  and,  like  the  parochial  system,  it 
now  continues  obscurely  to  linger  on  to  a  gradual  death, 
on  its  own  endowments.    The  Charter  system  being  inef- 
ficient, other  equally    national "  societies  sprung  up  to 
take  its  place.    The  Association  for  the  Suppression  of 
Vice,  the  Baptist,  the  Hibernian,  and  a  long  line  of 
others,  terminating  in  the  Kildare  Place  Society,  followed. 
They  all  partook  of  the  defects,  inseparable,  it  would  seem, 
from  the  nature  of  such  institutions.    The  spirit  of  pro- 
selytism  is  marked  throughout,  but  materially  mitigated 
as  we  descend.    The  Association  for  the  Suppression  of 
Vice  was  all  Protestant:  the  Kildare  Place  Society,  Catholic 
and  Protestant ;  it  professed     to  afford  opportunities  of 
education  to  every  description  of  the  lower  classes  of  the 
people,"  and,  "  by  keeping  clear  of  all  interference  with 
the  particular  religious  tenets  of  any,  induce  the  whole 
to  receive  its  benefits  under  one  and  the  same  system, 
and  in  the  same  establishment."  Nothing  could  be  fairer ; 
and,  if  adhered  to,  the  Catholics,  who  at  first  crowded 
their  schools,  w^ould  have  continued  to  crowd  them  still. 
But  it  laboured  under  the  vice  of  all  voluntary  societies. 
It  gradually  changed  its  character  ;  it  ceased  to  inspire 
the  public  and  the  parliament  with  the  same  confidence  as 
a  regularly  formed  public  body  under  the  sanction,  and 
with  the  usual  responsibilities,  of  a  State  Board.    A  new 
organisation,  that  of  the  present  National  Board, — sug- 
gested, though  faintly,  in  a  Report  of  the  Committees  of 
1824  and  1830, — was  embodied,  and  enlarged  in  the  bill 
introduced  by  the  author  in  July  1831,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing October  adopted  by  Lord  Stanley.    This  was  an 
immense  step.    It  is  the  first  yet  made  in  these  countries 
to  a  regular  state  organisation  of  education.   I  do  not  pro- 
fess to  go  at  present  into  details ;  but  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  opposition  against  it  has  in  general  arisen  from 
misapprehension  both  of  the  constitution  of  the  Board 
and  the  very  first  objects  of  education.    The  mode  of 
religious  instruction,  on  which  so  much  stress  is  laid,  is 
almost  a  strict  transcript  of  the  practice  of  all  other  Pro- 
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testant  countries ;  nay,  in  many  cases,  of  the  Irish  Protest- 
ant education  societies  themselves.  Intimidation,  political 
and  religious ;  honest  scruples,  factious  intrigue,  have  all 
operated ;  but,  with  all  this,  the  Board  has  under  its  juris- 
diction 1200  schools,  half  of  which  are  in  Ulster,  and  in 
all  of  which  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  and  Protestant  may 
sit  down  side  by  side.  The  real  defects  of  the  system 
are  far  other ;  they  are  precisely  those  which  are  most 
injurious,  though  the  least  observed.  Lord  Stanley  de- 
parted from  the  provisions  of  the  bill  relative  to  that 
important  department, — the  co-operation  of  the  people. 
His  alterations,  if  Mr.  Blake's  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  Irish  Education,  1835 — 7,  is  to  be  credited,  have 
not  worked  well.  Assessment  is  preferable  to  casual 
voluntary  aid,  and  committees  of  the  parish  to  coteries 
of  patrons.  The  Board  have  no  power  to  enforce  the  erec- 
tion of,  or  take  land  for  schools.  They  are  not  a  corpo- 
rate body.  The  arrangement  for  the  application  of  funds 
is  cumbrous  and  complicated ;  the  system  of  trusteeship, 
likely,  as  in  almost  all  other  cases,  to  lead  to  litigation  ;  the 
narrow  limits  prescribed  for  originating  schools  incon- 
venient, &c.  :  these  and  other  defects  are,  however,  easily 
remediable,  if  men  will  go  to  the  inquiry  in  a  sober  and 
honest  spirit ;  not  so  much  with  a  view  of  censuring,  as 
of  improving  the  system.  The  committees  now  sitting 
on  the  question  have  much  in  their  power.  They  are  to 
decide,  whether  it  is  to  be  a  great  national  system,  or 
continue  a  questioned  and  questionable  experiment. 

There  is  no  apprehension  that  schools  will  not  rapidly 
increase.  The  Kildare  Place  Society  have,  if  not  the 
same  number  of  schools  as  formerly,  at  any  rate  a 
large  proportion  still  under  their  government.  The 
Board  have  added  many  more.  The  Irish  people  have 
in  all  times  been  known  for  their  veneration  for  intel- 
lectual superiority,  and  their  ardent  thirst  for  know- 
ledge. Recent  events,  —  the  political  discussions  pre- 
ceding and  following  emancipation, — the  controversies 
consequent  on  the  new  reformation  exertions, — have  all 
contributed  still  farther  to  sharpen  the  desire.  If  go- 
vernment meet  the  people  with  funds  and  encourage- 
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ment,  the  people  will  eagerly  answer  the  strongest  aspi- 
rations of  the  government.  Not  only  will  schoolrooms  rise, 
but  schoolrooms  will  be  filled  with  scholars.  For  the 
quantity  no  fear  need  be  entertained  ;  but  there  is  ano- 
ther more  important  question, — the  quality.  In  this  par- 
ticular the  progress  of  the  Board  has  yet  been  slow ;  but 
it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  know  that  it  is  in  progress. 
It  has  followed  up  with  judgment  and  activity  the  stimu- 
lus first  given  to  such  labours  by  the  Kildare  Place  Society. 
It  has  published,  and  is  publishing,  a  series  of  useful 
books  ;  authorising  others,  circulating  more.  Great  im- 
provements doubtless  may  be  made  on  existing  arrange- 
ments ;  but  surely  it  is  much  to  have  thus  begun.  After 
the  first  necessities  have  been  supplied,  the  Board  would 
do  well  to  arrange  the  prospectus  of  an  entire  series,  both 
for  schools,  and  school  and  teachers'  libraries;  and  to  fill 
it  up  gradually  with  the  aid  of  such  persons  devoted  to  edu- 
cation at  home  or  abroad,  as  are  willing  and  qualified  to 
apply  themselves  to  the  work.  Many  of  such  collections 
already  exists  or  are  in  progress ;  the  Brussels,  the  Paris, 
innumerable  German  collections,  and,  by  no  means  last  or 
least,  the  excellent  series — good  in  matter,  and  judicious 
in  arrangement — of  the  Messrs.  Chambers.  These  might 
be  rendered  most  available  to  the  same  use.  Models,  also, 
for  the  teaching  of  the  sciences,  at  a  slight  expense, 
might  be  added  to  their  other  publications.  The  circula- 
tion, though  great,  has  not  yet  attained  the  point  which  it 
might:  this  arises  from  the  necessity  of  paying  for  carriage 
a  sum  equal  to  the  price  of  the  books,  and  which  might 
be  obviated  by  establishing  depots  in  every  large  town. 
Secondary  in  no  wise  to  the  publication  of  good  books,  is 
the  providing  of  good  masters.  The  present  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  worse  than  indifferent.  The  lowness  of 
salary,  the  want  of  all  preparation,  the  inefficiency  of  exa- 
mination, leaves  every  school  at  the  mercy  of  ignorance 
and  needy  presumption.  Ten  pounds  per  annum  will  not 
attract  a  good  teacher,  and  few  will  pay  more  for  a  bad. 
It  is  a  vicious  circle  at  whichever  point  we  begin.  The 
Board  has  undertaken  to  remedy  it.  They  have  taken 
Tyrone  House,  with  a  considerable  portion  of  ground,  in 
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Dublin,  for  their  normal  and  model  schools,  and  in  the 
present  year  are  likely  to  commence  the  first  normal 
establishment  under  State  superintendence  known  in 
these  countries.  Here  is  another  great  advance,  beyond 
the  hopes  even  of  the  most  sanguine  a  few  years  since. 
It  is  proposed  to  educate  at  this  school  a  certain  number 
of  teachers,  on  the  largest  plan  consistent  with  their 
duties,  as  elementary  instructors  ;  and,  when  it  is  once 
fully  in  operation,  to  provide  country  branches  on  the 
same  model  in  the  greater  towns.  The  present  state  of 
teaching  must  therefore  be  considered  not  only  provi- 
sional, but  transitory.  The  Board  retains  in  its  hands 
the  power  of  appointing  and  dismissing  teachers ;  but  if 
there  were  an  assessment  and  a  good  school  committee 
organisation  in  the  country,  it  would  be  advisable,  perhaps 
essential,  to  modify  it,  allowing  some  influence,  direct  or 
indirect,  in  such  choice  to  the  locality.  The  Board,  with 
due  regard  to  the  interests  of  education,  should  not  sur- 
render the  right  of  protecting  the  public  against  a  bad 
choice.  The  best  way  to  reconcile  the  fair  claims  of 
both,  is  for  government  to  provide  the  class  by  adequate 
previous  education,  and  to  leave  the  parish,  or  other 
applicants,  if  not  a  selection,  a  share  in  the  selection,  of 
the  individual. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  as  yet  limited :  the  reli- 
gious is  far  more  attended  to,  and  far  better,  I  do  not 
fear  to  say,  than  it  has  ever  been  ;  the  intellectual  is  gra- 
dually improving.  To  judge  from  the  model-schools  of 
Dublin^ — ^the  male  under  the  government  of  Dr.  M'Arthur, 
the  female  under  that  of  a  former  mistress  of  the  Kildare 
Place  Society, — there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  decided  and 
rapid  amelioration.  The  exercise  of  the  intellect  and 
feelings  is  substituted  for  the  dry  and  profitless  mecha- 
nism of  the  old  methods.  I  witnessed  with  pleasure,  not 
merely  the  accurate,  but  the  felt  and  understood  answer- 
ing in  arithmetic,  geography,  &c.  of  the  pupils.  Geome- 
try is  a  favourite  studj'^  of  the  Irish  :  it  is  making  its 
way  from  the  town  to  the  country  schools.  Physical 
education  is  not  yet  much  attended  to,  nor  those  ele- 
ments of  useful  knowledge  in  connexion  with  it.  Few 
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schools  are  on  such  plan,  or  have  such  quantity  of  land 
annexed  to  them,  as  to  allow  horticultural  or  mechanical 
instruction.  Industrial  schools,  specifically  such,  with  few 
exceptions,  do  not  exist.  The  want  of  teachers  in  this, 
as  in  other  branches,  is  everywhere  felt.  Every  Irish 
school  ought  to  be  completely  provided  in  all  these  par- 
ticulars ;  and  no  normal  school  for  elementary  teachers 
ought  to  be  without  abundant  means  for  instruction  and 
practice  in  this  most  essential  department.  Hence  the 
utility  of  placing  them^  if  not  in  the  country,  in  its  near 
neighbourhood.  In  the  country  schools  monitors  will 
soon  be  found  among  the  classes  to  guide  the  horticultu- 
ral, as  well  as  any  other  portion  of  instruction.  It  is 
also  to  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  an  isolated  depart- 
ment; but  that  it  touches,  in  a  thousand  points,  every 
branch,  moral  and  intellectual,  of  the  system. 

Academical,  or,  more  accurately,  secondary  education 
in  Ireland,  has  gone  through  fewer  transitions  than  ele- 
mentary, and  offers  greater  facilities  for  improvement. 
The  12  of  Elizabeth,  c.  i.  adopting,  as  the  statute  of 
Henry  had  done  in  the  instance  of  parochial,  the  old 
canon  law,  requires  the  establishment,  in  every  diocese  of 
Ireland,  of  a  school,  on  the  system  of  a  grammar-school, 
for  the  education  of  the  middle  classes.  They  partici- 
pated in  the  defects  of  the  parochial  system.  The  duty 
of  supporting  them  was  imposed  upon  the  bishop  and 
the  clergy  of  his  diocese  ;  and  it  was  further  enjoined 
that  the  teacher  should  be  English.  They  thus  early 
assumed,  though  open  by  statute  to  all  denominations,  an 
essentially  Protestant  and  English  character,  and  were 
therefore  little  available  to  the  use  of  the  Irish  Catholic  por- 
tion of  the  nation.  Various  efforts  were  made  by  various 
enactments, — 8  Geo.  I. ;  5  Geo.  II.  c.  4 ;  12  Geo.  II.  c.  9 ; 
29  Geo.  II.  c.  7  —  to  give  greater  efficiency  to  the  statute 
of  Elizabeth,  but  with  little  or  no  effect.  The  Reports  of 
1789,  of  1809  and  1821,  the  Returns  of  1823,  show  pretty 
evidently  that  they  had  fallen  into  very  general  decay. 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  bill  consolidated  the  dioceses  under  the 
name  of  districts,  with  a  view  of  at  least  securing  a  cer- 
tain number  of  schools,  and  not  less  of  exonerating  from 
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their  contributions  a  large  portion  of  the  clergy.  This, 
however,  has  not  been  sufficient.  Even  the  number, 
limited  as  it  has  been,  of  these  District  schools,  has  not 
been  filled  up. 

Another  class,  the  Royal  Schools  founded  under  the 
charter  of  Charles  II,  and  endowed  with  not  less  than 
13,627  acres,  form  another  large  provision  for  academical 
education.  They  fell  into  still  greater  abuses  than  the 
Diocesan,  from  the  vices  of  their  original  Constitution. 
For  purposes  of  education  they  were  long  useless,  and 
served  only  by  their  enormous  salaries,  &c.  to  enrich  a 
race  of  almost  hereditary  masters.  Several  of  these  vices  b 
have  been  recently  corrected ;  but  the  whole  system  is  i 
still  capable,  by  some  important  alterations,  of  very  much 
greater  efficiency  than  it  has. 

The  education  in  these  schools  is  principally,  though 
not  exclusively,  classical.  They  are  intended  as  prepa- 
ratory academies — Progymnasia — auxiliaries  to  the  Uni- 
versity. This  may  be  well,  but  it  might  be  better.  The 
whole  world  do  not  enter  the  University  ;  those  who  do 
not,  have  little  to  look  for,  and  less  to  find,  in  these 
schools.  A  sort  of  elementary  establishment,  called  Eng- 
lish or  Commercial  Schools,  is  intended  to  supply  the 
want;  but  the  merchandize  is  so  very  meagre  in  most 
cases  as  not  to  be  worth  the  purchasing.  The  masters 
in  the  Royal  Schools  enjoy  large  incomes,  both  from 
fixed  appointments  and  fees ;  and  in  some  cases  com- 
bine them  with  ecclesiastical  preferments.  In  almost  all 
cases,  too,  they  are  Protestant  clergymen.  The  funds 
of  some  of  the  schools  are  disproportionately  large,  in 
others  the  reverse ;  and,  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  let-  ' 
ter  of  the  original  endowment,  one  district  receives  a 
superfluity,  whilst  another  is  starved.  Both  the  Diocesan  I 
and  Royal  Schools  are  under  a  board  of  Commissioners, 
constituted  previous  to  the  national  one.  In  the  whole 
of  this  organisation  there  are  still  doubtless  great  de- 
fects ;  but  they  are  easily  remediable,  and  offer  immense 
facilities  for  a  very  extensive  and  effective  system. 

In  the  higher  branches,  the  Belfast  Institution  and 
Academy  present  excellent  models,  with  one  or  two 
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alterations,  for  a  complete  Collegiate  organisation ;  they 
are  formed  on  the  principle  of  the  Scotch  Universities. 
The  extension  of  this  class  of  instruction  to  other  por- 
tions of  Ireland  would  in  every  respect  be  easy. 

The  prospects  which  the  actual  position  of  education 
presents  in  Ireland,  are  on  the  whole  encouraging.  Much 
of  the  old  political  and  sectarian  differences  still  exist, 
and  thwart  the  full  and  fair  trial  of  the  experiment ;  but 
with  all  these  obstacles  it  has  stood  its  ground,  and  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  three  successive  governments. 
Its  great  value,  however,  is  not  what  it  actually  has 
done,  but  what  it  is  capable  of  doing.  It  presents  an 
organised  and  regular  system,  in  accordance  with  those 
which  now  exist  in  every  other  country  in  the  world 
(England  excepted)  for  national  education.  For  the 
present,  its  control  is  limited  to  elementary  instruction  ; 
but  it  is  capable  of  extending,  if  requisite,  to  academical. 
An  expansion  of  the  machinery  is  alone  necessarjr.  The 
Commissioners  in  whose  hands  the  Diocesan  and  Royal 
Schools  are  placed,  have  proved  already  the  utility  of  the 
same  central  control  in  their  instance ;  and  the  transition 
from  one  to  the  other  would,  if  necessary,  be  no  innova- 
tion. With  a  better  distribution  of  existing  funds,  and, 
where  requisite,  additional  grants  from  parliament,  Aca* 
demies  might  be  established  in  every  county ;  and,  by  an 
enlargement  of  the  course  so  as  to  fit  them  for  commer- 
cial as  well  as  literary  purposes,  rendered  of  the  utmost 
practicable  utility  to  the  middle  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. Colleges  on  the  model  of  Belfast,  one  in  Cork, 
another  in  Galway  or  Sligo,  a  third  in  Dublin,  would 
amply  supply  the  wants  of  Ihe  professional  or  higher 
classes,  whether  they  proposed  attending  the  University 
or  not.  The  grand  jury  or  county  system  rendered 
more  popular,  the  municipal  on  a  broad  basis,  and  the 
parochial  whenever  poor-laws  shall  be  introduced,  furnish 
ample  machinery  for  the  co-operation  of  the  people.  It 
might  require  a  bold  and  judicious  hand  to  work  it  into 
action  ;  but,  the  elements  and  the  means  of  combination 
once  given,  the  opportunities  for  such  a  change  cannot 
long  be  wanting. 
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The  limits  of  this  paper  preclude  the  possibility  of 
going  into  much  detail  on  the  history  or  state  of  educa- 
tion in  England.  Here,  as  there,  elementary  education, 
whether  it  be  in  the  hands  of  societies  or  individuals, 
is  tolerably  extended,  but  altogether  incomplete  ;  fre- 
quently miserable  in  amount,  still  more  wretched  in  qua- 
lity. The  Reports  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Manches- 
ter present  a  painful  and  humiliating  picture  of  the  ge- 
neral mass  of  our  so  named,  but  misnamed,  education;  the 
mere  material  organisation — school-houses,  outfit,  &c. — 
of  the  worst  possible  description ;  the  intellectual  and 
moral  still  worse.  Bad  sites,  bad  air,  garrets  and  cellars 
for  school- rooms, — everything  to  produce  both  physical 
and  mental  injury, — are  a  few  only  of  these  features  :  a 
much  more  afflicting  characteristic  is  the  want  of  teach- 
ers, of  books,  and  instruction;  the  very  essentials,  in  fine, 
of  education  are  wanting.  They  are  mere  lock-up  houses 
to  ease  parents  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  of  their 
children.  The  great  majority  of  the  schools  in  the  thriv- 
ing towns  of  Manchester,  Salford,  Bury,  Liverpool,  are  of 
this  class  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  they  do 
not  present  a  pretty  fair  sample  of  what  is  usually  to  be 
met  with  in  the  great  majority  of  our  commercial  cities. 
The  country  districts  are  secured  indeed  by  their  mere 
position  from  many  of  the  physical  evils ;  but  from  few, 
if  any,  of  the  mental.  The  Dame-schools  are  types  of  the 
greater  part  of  these  institutions:  the  simplicity  of  child- 
hood is  taught  by  ignorance,  and  often  by  imbecility. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  these  defects  have  long  since  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  benevolent  individuals  and  asso- 
ciations; and,  amongst  others,  the  National  Society  and  the 
British  and  Foreign  have  become  conspicuous.  But  nei- 
ther appears  to  have  remedied  the  evil,  or  indeed  to  have 
fully  understood  the  true  nature  of  the  means  by  which 
it  was  to  be  remedied.  Their  whole  system  refers 
much  more  to  a  certain  series  of  applications,  than  the 
being  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied.  It  pre-supposes 
no  knowledge,  no  study  of  the  infant  mind ;  it  treats  all 
with  the  same  dose  of  words,  and  pulls  all  by  the  same 
wires  to  the  same  attitude.   Scriptural  teaching  is  a  mere 
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Stringing  together  of  half-understood  or  altogether  mis- 
understood phrases.  That  it  is  well  meant,  I  have  no 
doubt ;  but  that  it  is  wisely  done,  is  quite  another  ques- 
tion. In  most  of  these  elementary  schools  the  instruc- 
tion is  reduced  to  its  very  simplest  elements.  It  is 
often  little  more  than  reading;  and  though  I  have  not 
heard  that  writing  has  generally  been  protested  against^ 
as  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  workhouse  establishments, 
as  little  more  than  reading  and  writing  as  was  at  all 
possible  has  been  conceded.  That  there  are  not  ex- 
ceptions to  this  character,  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny ; 
but  it  must  still  be  remembered  they  are  exceptions. 
The  British  in  some  particulars  maintain  a  considerable 
superiority  over  the  National,  and  some  schools  in  each 
over  the  other.  Private  schools,  in  many  places,  have 
rivalled  the  excellence  of  the  best  in  Scotland  or  on  the 
Continent.  But  private  schools  are  often,  after  all,  but 
proofs  of  the  inefficiency  of  public  ones,  and  of  the  neces- 
sity that  exists  of  supplying  their  defects  or  their  place. 
The  more  superior,  the  more  clearly  they  mark  the  infe- 
riority of  their  rivals, — the  more  forcibly  they  attest  the 
immense  space  yet  to  pass  before  the  public  instruction 
can  attain  its  just  place.  In  no  country  is  the  strife  be- 
tween the  new  and  old  educations  more  vehement,  —  the 
education  which  deals  with  mind  as  spirit,  and  that  which 
deals  with  it  as  matter.  In  no  country  are  there  greater 
anomalies, — greater  differences,  not  merely  on  the  means, 
but  the  ends  of  education.  Nor  is  this  discoverable  in 
elementary  only ;  it  runs  up  through  the  entire  system. 

If  we  find  in  the  country  and  town  schools  little  prepa- 
ration for  the  occupations,  still  less  for  the  duties  of  the 
future  agriculturist  or  mechanic,  we  find  in  the  Gram- 
mar schools  much  greater  defects.  The  middle  class,*  in 

*  We  shall  have  occasion  to  puj)lish  evidence  at  some  future  time 
which  will  show  that  the  schools  for  the  trading  and  mercantile  classes 
are  very  frequently  mere  ergastula,  to  which  boys  are  sent  out  of  the  way 
to  be  boarded  and  birched  at  20/.  a  year.  The  attainments  or  the  occu- 
pations of  the  parents  in  this  class  ordinarily  prevent  them  from  form- 
ing any  opinion  of  the  progress  made  by  their  children.  The  merits  of 
the  school  are  determined  by  the  shortness  of  the  vacations,  and  the 
ornate  penmanship  of  the  half-yearly  bill.    The  actual  business  of 
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all  its  sections,  except  the  mere  learned  professions, 
find  no  instruction  which  can  suit  their  special  middle- 
class  wants.  They  are  fed  with  the  dry  husks  of  ancient 
learning,  when  they  should  be  taking  sound  and  substan- 
tial food  from  the  great  treasury  of  modern  discovery. 
The  applications  of  chemical  and  mechanical  science  to 
every- day  wants, — such  a  study  of  history  as  will  show 
the  progress  of  civilisation, — and  such  a  knowledge  of 
public  economy,  in  the  large  sense  of  the  term,  as  will 
guard  them  against  the  delusions  of  political  fanatics  and 
knaves,  and  lead  to  a  due  understanding  of  their  posi- 
tion in  society,  are  all  subjects  worth  as  much  labour  and 
inquiry  to  that  great  body,  as  a  little  Latin  learnt  in  a 
very  imperfect  manner,  with  some  scraps  of  Greek  to 
boot,  —  the  usual  stinted  course  of  most  of  our  gram- 
tuition  is  made  over  by  the  ignorant  master  to  more  ignorant  and  ill- 
paid  ushers :  and  the  acquirements  of  the  scholars,  even  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  learning,  would  disgrace  any  Lancasterian  school. 

*'  This  wasteful  course  of  mis-instruction  is  early  and  abruptly  ended  ; 
at  fourteen  the  boy  is  snatched  away  from  ignorant  idleness  to  the  busi- 
ness of  money-getting.  The  period  of  life  thus  lost,  which  is  important 
to  all,  is  irreparable  to  him.  He  is  hurried  into  life,  without  having 
learned  to  discharge  in  his  turn  the  duties  of  a  citizen  and  a  father  ;  he 
becomes  rich  without  taste,  and  influential  without  either  wisdom  or 
knowledge ;  and  he  may  even  remain  unconscious  of  the  lamentable 
deficiencies  which  a  more  awakened  mind  would  attribute  to  the  early 
neglect  of  a  Commercial  school. 

"  It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  picture  is  in  no  degree  over-charged.  The 
neighbourhood  of  London  swarms  with  establishments  of  the  kind,  in 
which  every  abuse  of  omission  and  commission  is  allowed  to  flourish, 
almost  without  the  competition  of  a  superior  system.  We  are  aware  that 
much  of  the  blame  lies  with  the  pareiits  who  are  contented  with  the 
cheapness  of  these  boarding-establishments,  without  requiring  the  com- 
monest advantages  of  a  ploughman's  education.  But,  as  has  been 
justly  argued  with  regard  to  the  interference  of  the  state  in  establishing 
and  sanctioning  a  system  of  primary  education,  the  greater  the  insen- 
sibility of  the  parents  is  to  their  duties,  the  more  incumbent  is  it  on 
the  nation  to  provide  ample  means  of  good  education,  if  not  to  enforce 
a  due  use  of  them.  We  live  at  a  time  when  the  political  importance  of 
the  humbler  ranks  of  the  middle  classes  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  when 
the  success  of  our  national  industry  is  as  rapidly  augmenting  their 
wealth  and  their  luxuries  ;  but  a  large  proportion  of  this  very  class  is 
allowed  to  waste  the  only  leisure  period  of  a  life  of  business  in  the 
worst  establishments,  professing  to  be  establishments  for  education  at 
all,  which  are  now  to  be  found  in  Europe. 
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mar-schools.  Ancient  learning  is  a  noble  and  beautiful 
temple,  but  which  is  not  to  be  profaned  by  these  rude 
and  hasty  intrusions.  If  antiquity  is  to  be  studied,  let 
it  be  in  the  mind  as  well  as  in  the  words  of  antiquity. 
Nor  is  their  religious  training  much  better  managed  than 
in  the  elementary  schools.  The  "  Alphabet  learning"  of 
the  Sacred  Writ,  the  superstitious  preference  of  letter 
to  spirit,  continues  to  prevail.  Of  the  discipline  of  some 
of  the  higher  I  forbear  to  speak.  The  discipline  there 
pursued,  which  astonishes  other  nations,  has  at  last 
roused  ours.  High- schools  are  beginning  to  appear  be- 
side our  great  public  schools ;  not  only  pointing  out  the 
better  way,  but  gradually  winning  to  it,  or  forcing  to  it 
by  competition,  these  public  schools  themselves.  The 
London  University,  now  University  College  School,  the 

"  In  Germany  the  instruction  of  the  classes  not  destined  to  receive  the 
higher  cultivation  of  the  Gymnasia,  vv^as  much  neglected,  until  it  re- 
ceived its  strongest  impulsion  from  the  enterprising  and  prophetic  zeal 
of  Basedow.  At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  indeed,  a  school 
had  been  opened  in  Halle,  by  Hermann  Francke,  which  was  the  first 
example  of  what  maybe  termed  practical  schools  (Realien,  or  Bur- 
gerschulen).  But  it  was  not  till  1747,  that  the  school  founded  by 
Julius  Hecker  in  Berlin  (Realschule)  furnished  a  model  for  these  in- 
stitutions— combining  a  certain  quantity  of  technical  instruction  with 
the  study  of  the  vernacular  tongue,  history,  geography,  and  arithrnetic, 
suited  to  the  wants  of  the  middle  classes.  These  were  termed  also 
Mittelschulen  from  their  ranking  between  the  Grammar  schools  or 
Gymnasia,  intended  to  prepare  scholars  for  the  Universities,  and  the 
schools  of  the  common  people  (  Volkschulen.) 

"  We  are  persuaded  that  no  branch  of  the  great  subject  to  which  our 
labours  are  directed  demands  a  more  searching  attention  or  a  more 
complete  reform  than  the  one  we  have  here  touched  upon.  On  the 
present  occasion  our  limits  prevent  us  from  extending  this  very  im- 
perfect notice  ;  but  we  shall  revert  to  it  on  the  first  opportunity,  and 
we  shall  then  attempt  to  show  the  most  glaring  abuses  of  the  present 
system  from  actual  observation,  as  well  as  to  point  out  the  most  pro- 
minent and  necessary  parts  of  the  education  given  in  the  practical  schools 
of  other  countries,  which  we  hope  to  see  introduced  and  universally 
established  in  our  own." 

The  contents  of  this  note  is  part  of  a  communication  which  we  have 
received  from  a  gentleman  who  has  paid  great  attention  to  the  subject  of 
education  for  the  mercantile  and  trading  classes,  and  by  vv'hose  assist- 
ance we  hope  to  be  able  to  give  our  readers  more  detailed  and  accurate 
information  with  regard  to  it. — Ed, 
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Proprietary  College  at  Bristol,  the  High-school  of  the  • 
corporation  of  London,  that  about  to  be  opened  at  Liver- 
pool, with  numerous  other  foundations  emanating  from 
the  same  desire,  and  the  same  just  appreciation  of  true 
Education,  all  intimate  that  the  tide  is  far  more  advanced 
than  we  could  calculate,  from  the  old  endowments  of  the 
country.  Nor  are  these  endowments  themselves  without 
feeling  in  some  degree  the  same  influences. 

We  have  no  grounds  to  dread  the  future.  It  is  im- 
possible, in  this  great  industrial  community,  with  mind  at 
work  in  all  its  modifications  around  us,  that  sooner  or  later 
every  class  should  not  require  supply  for  its  own  especial 
necessities  in  education ;  and,  having  felt  the  desire, 
should  not  seek  and  soon  find  the  best  means  which  civi- 
lisation can  furnish  for  its  gratification. 

But  the  great  defect  of  English  education,  to  which 
most  of  its  mjurious  and  inefficient  working  may  be 
traced,  is  the  total  want  of  a  national  organisation.  There 
is  not,  as  in  all  Continental  countries,  a  Minister  and 
Council  of  Instruction ;  nor,  as  in  Scotland,  a  General  As- 
sembly; nor,  as  in  Ireland,  a  Board  of  Education.  It 
forms  the  one  great  exception  to  the  entire  civilised 
world.  The  result  is  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  us 
much  in  love  with  the  cause.  It  could  easily  be  shown 
that  the  voluntary  system  of  public  instruction,  with  no 
central  power  to  guide,  aid,  or  control,  has  not  only  not 
worked  well,  but  worked  nearly  as  ill  as  any  system  well 
could.  Every  sort  of  antic  has  been  played  ;  all  sorts 
of  empiricism  been  permitted ;  immense  waste  of  time, 
money,  and  labour, — often,  too,  of  the  most  admirable  zeal 
and  the  best  intentions, — with  the  most  miserable,  if  not 
injurious,  results.  It  is  not  so  much  funds  which  are  re- 
quired as  knowledge.  Twenty  or  thirty  thousand  pounds 
distributed  between  rival  societies  will  not  perform  the 
miracle.  If  the  State  is  to  touch  our  public  schools  at  all, 
she  must  do  it  through  a  proper  department.  No  more 
grants, — or  a  minister  and  council  through  which  they  are 
to  come.  But  such  has  been  the  whole  of  our  legislation. 
We  give  functions  long  before  we  dream  of  the  organisation 
through  which  they  are  to  be  exercised ;  and  for  every  act 
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we  start  some  petty  expedient  machinery  for  the  day,  the 
worst  usually  which  could  be  devised.  Not  a  step  should 
be  attempted  before  this  be  done.  Once  we  have  got  good 
instruments  to  work  with,  we  can  work  well.  Normal 
schools,  model  schools,  books,  buildings,  all  should  follow, 
not  precede.  System  is  nothing  but  simplifying  the  com- 
plicated,—  rendering  the  difficult  easy, — extending  the 
restricted,  —  making  what  we  give  good,  and  making  the 
good  common  to  all.  Why  should  it  be  rejected  ?  Diffi- 
culties there  may  be,  but  none  which  good  sense  and 
strong  will  may  not  beat  down.  There  is  no  possible 
reason  why  Government,  in  the  case  of  England,  should 
not  act  as  in  the  case  of  Ireland.  Is  a  Home  Secretary 
here,  of  shorter  arm  and  poorer  courage  than  a  Chief 
Secretary  there  ?  a  "  Letter  of  Instructions"  may  fairly 
anticipate  an  Act  of  Parliament."  What  we  want  is  the 
organisation.  We  will  take  it  even  as  an  experiment,  and 
for  the  legislative  sanction  consent  to  wait. 

A  Board  of  Education  for  England,  another  for  Scot- 
land, a  third  for  Ireland,  all  acting  under  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  here,  with  large  powers  over  new  and 
old  endowments,  and  with  adequate  funds,  composed 
fairly,  and  acting  under  constant  Parliamentary  and  Go- 
vernment inspection  ;  but,  above  all,  under  the  universal 
public  eye:  a  wise  share  of  co-operation  granted,  and  re- 
quired from  the  people,  in  parishes,  towns,  counties,  and 
provinces,  through  the  public  bodies  most  appropriate  in 
each, — this,  I  conceive,  to  be  the  first  preliminary  to  all 
real  reform  of  a  general  nature  in  our  national  education  ; 
the  only  reform  indeed  which  can  give  it  a  national  cha- 
racter, or  leave  us  the  hope  that  our  posterity  will  enjoy  a 
sound,  universal,  and  permanent  system. 

That  this  great  improvement,  the  parent  of  many  others, 
is  not  distant,  I  confidently  believe.  All  late  discussions, 
controversies,  exertions,  prove  it.  Both  in  and  out  of 
Parliament,  the  public  mind  is  every  day  more  and  more 
busied  with  its  bearings.  Under  various  shapes,  the 
great  question  is  everywhere  suhjudice.  A  Committee 
on  English  Education  has  terminated  its  evidence  :  an- 
other on  Irish,  after  sitting  two  sessions,  is  about  to  re- 
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port  in  reference  principally  to  the  Academical  depart- 
ment :   two  others,  appointed  to  consider  the  plan  of 
the  Board  of  Irish  Education,  are  at  this  moment  occu- 
pied in  the  House  of  Commons.    Lord  Brougham  has  , 
brought  in  a  bill  for  a  Minister  and  Council  of  Public  In-  I 
struction.  An  address  to  the  Crown,  for  the  same  object, 
is  to  be  moved  in  a  few  days  in  the  Commons.  Without 
of  doors,  the  Statistical  Society  of  Manchester  has  been 
most  meritoriously  and  successfully  occupied  :  this  Cen- 
tral Society  of  Education  has  been  founded ;  and  members 
of  the  British  Association  have  agreed  to  assemble  annu- 
ally, at  the  same  places  and  times  as  that  great  body, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  best  means  of  advan- 
cing public  instruction.    We  have  seen  the  point  from  | 
which  we  set  out, — we  see  that  to  which  we  are  tending,  | 
Have  we  made  slight  progress?  —  have  we  no  near  pro- 
spects of  success?    Shall  we  press  forward  with  fresh 
courage,  or  sit  down  and  despair  ? 

THOS.  WYSE,  M.P. 
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NOTICE  OF  A  SYSTEM  PROPOSED  FOR  IN- 
TRODUCING  CHEMISTRY  AS  A  BRANCH  OF 
.  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

Few  subjects  connected  with  the  progress  of  Educa- 
tion demand  more  attention,  at  the  present  moment,  than 
the  adaptation  of  the  means  of  instruction  in  the  various 
branches  of  physical  science  to  the  wants  of  society. 
To  confine  ourselves  to  Chemistry,  which  alone  is  to  en- 
gage our  attention  in  the  accompanying  remarks,  how 
great  is  its  extent — how  many  are  the  labourers  in  the 
field — how  numerous  are  the  facts  which  are  daily  dis- 
closed, and  how  important  their  applications !  This 
science  must  indeed  be  considered  pre-eminently  practi- 
cal. Well-conducted  experiments  alone  have  enabled  it 
to  attain  the  high  station  it  now  occupies,  and  to  advance 
the  interests  of  society  by  the  light  it  has  thrown  on  so 
many  dependent  arts.  Even  the  boldest  speculations 
which  have  warmed  the  imagination  of  its  most  enthusi- 
astic admirers,  have  been  based  upon  those  patient  re- 
searches that  led  ultimately  to  the  Atomic  Theory,  and 
the  developement  of  the  laws  of  Electro-Chemical  action. 
Nor,  in  looking  forward  to  its  future  progress,  can  we 
depend  on  any  thing  but  experiment  as  a  basis,  in  point- 
ing out  the  true  interpretation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  or 
in  applying  the  new  powers  of  action  that  are  thus  dis- 
closed for  the  use  of  man. 

In  a  country  such  as  this,  the  study  of  Chemistry  be- 
comes an  object  of  national  importance.  It  is  no  longer 
confined  to  the  medical  profession.  The  agriculturist, 
the  architect,  the  manufacturer,  the  engineer,  the  officer 
on  a  distant  survey,  or  engaged  in  the  outposts  of  an 
unfrequented  district,  have  all  learned  to  appreciate  its 
value;  so  broadly  is  it  connected,  in  all  its  varied  relations, 
with  every  product  of  art  and  nature,  and  so  necessary  is 
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a  knowledge  of  it  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  cultivate 
any  branch  of  natural  philosophy  as  a  man  of  science. 
And  in  the  present  state  of  society,  in  every  civilized 
community,  is  there  any  one  to  whom  a  knowledge  of 
those  elements  by  which  he  is  constantly  surrounded  is 
not  a  matter  of  interest  and  importance  ?  Is  there  any 
one  whose  frame  is  not  subject  to  the  effects  of  heat  and 
cold,  air  and  moisture,  and  all  those  ever-varying  influ- 
ences that  necessarily  accompany  a  change  of  season  ? 

It  is  obvious  that  Chemistry  must  be  regarded  as  a 
branch  of  general,  and  also  of  professional  education. 
In  either  case,  the  demonstrations  of  the  lecture-room 
ought  to  be  associated,  as  far  as  possible,  with  a  series  of 
experiments  to  be  performed  by  the  students  themselves. 

As  a  process  of  mental  training,  the  study  of  Chemistry 
has  considerable  value ;  for  it  not  only  awakens  the  mind 
of  the  junior  student  to  take  an  interest  in  science,  arrests 
his  attention,  and  cultivates  a  talent  for  observation  ;  but 
also  quickens  his  reasoning  powers,  and  teaches  him  to 
verify  the  accuracy  of  his  conclusions.  It  is  an  admirable 
practical  logic.  In  conducting  chemical  processes,  the  I  j 
striking  nature  of  the  phenomena  successively  evolved  I  I 
makes  an  indelible  impression  on  the  mind.  Habits  of 
action  thus  acquired  may  be  compared  to  the  actual  ex- 
perience of  life;  materials  for  the  different  operations  are 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  young  experimenter,  and  he 
considers  himself  responsible  for  the  expected  result. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Burke,  "  that  the  method  of 
teaching  which  approaches  most  nearly  to  the  method  of 
investigation,  is  incomparably  the  best ;  since,  not  con- 
tent with  serving  up  a  few  barren  and  lifeless  truths,  it 
leads  to  the  stock  on  which  they  grow ;  it  tends  to  set 
the  reader  himself  in  the  track  of  invention,  and  to  direct 
him  into  those  paths  in  which  the  author  has  made  his 
own  discoveries,  if  he  should  be  so  happy  as  to  have  made 
any  that  are  valuable."  In  no  science  is  the  force  of  this 
observation  more  fully  perceived  than  in  Chemistry.  The 
experience  of  every  teacher  who  has  carefully  watched 
the  progress  of  his  pupils,  will  confirm  me  in  asserting, 
that  where  the  student  has  not  been  called  upon  from 
time  to  time  to  investigate  for  himself,  he  does  not  ac- 
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quire  that  available  knowledge  which  is  essential  to  enable 
him  to  enter  with  confidence  on  the  duties  of  his  profes- 
sion. He  may  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  theory 
of  the  most  abstruse  questions,  and  still  unable  to  act  as 
circumstances  may  require,  if  he  has  not  made  himself 
practically  familiar  with  those  resources  and  manipula- 
tions which  are  the  key  to  every  inquiry.  Nothing  ac- 
cordingly assumes  a  more  important  place  in  the  train- 
ing so  necessar3^  in  every  school  of  Chemistry,  than  the 
opportunities  which  are  afforded  in  the  laboratory  for 
such  practical  exercises.  If  we  consider  how  limited  the 
time  is  which  the  greater  number  of  students  have  to 
devote  to  this  science,  amidst  the  conflicting  claims  of 
other  branches  of  professional  education,  a  great  step 
would  be  made  by  introducing  Chemistry  as  a  general 
object  of  attention  in  all  preliminary  schools  and  acade- 
mies. A  course  of  instruction  might  thus  be  given, 
which  would  familiarize  young  persons  with  those  great 
phenomena  that  are  perpetually  forced  upon  the  attention, 
and  with  which  it  is  equally  useful  and  interesting  for  all 
persons  to  become  acquainted ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
it  would  enable  the  professional  student  to  take  a  higher 
ground  on  entering  on  the  study  of  those  subjects  with 
which  he  is  more  especially  to  be  engaged  in  future  life. 
How  long  has  it  been  considered  necessary  to  give  pre- 
liminary instruction  in  languages,  literature,  mathematics, 
&c. !  and  surely  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  a 
course  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  various  branches  of 
science  ought  to  be  put  upon  a  similar  footing. 

With  the  view  of  facilitating  this  great  object,  and 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  how  far  it  might  be  desirable 
to  introduce  an  elementary  series  of  test  experiments  to 
be  performed  by  every  pupil,  I  have,  during  the  last 
several  years,  devoted  one  or  two  leisure  hours  weekly 
to  the  instruction  of  young  persons,  and  also  of  others 
who  had  not  the  opportunity  of  joining  the  extended 
courses  given  to  professional  students  ;  and  the  success 
which  I  was  sanguine  enough  to  consider  followed  my 
exertions,  induced  me  to  write  an  account  of  the  plan 
adopted,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Study  of  Chemistry," 
&c. ;  and  also  to  draw  out  a  work  entitled  Rudiments 
of  Chemistry,"  to  assist  the  pupil  and  those  teachers  who 
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proposed  to  adopt  this  system.  It  is  fully  explained  in 
the  treatises  to  which  I  have  referred ;  and  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient here  to  notice  it  generally,  with  the  results  to 
which  the  different  trials  have  led.  The  number  of  per- 
sons who  have  operated  according  to  the  plan  I  have  men- 
tioned, under  my  immediate  superintendence,  amounts  to 
1228  ;  they  were  principally  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of 
age,  excepting  those  attending  my  classes  for  professional 
students,  and  some  of  the  others  referred  to  immediately 
after  them. 

Pupils  attending  Dr.  Reid's  practical  classes  for  professional  purposes, 
who,  while  conducting  experiments  with  the  usual  apparatus,  made 
use  of  the  flat  glass  occasionally,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  ascertain  in 
what  manner  it  might  be  most  advantageously  employed     . .  360 

Pupils  from  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Arts   170 

From  the  Arbroath  Scientific  Association   54 

From  the  Montrose  Scientific  Association    . .     . .    25 

At  Heriot's  Hospital,  Edinburgh    120 

At  the  Dalkeith  Scientific  Association    120 

Pupils  from  the  High  School,  New  Academy,  St.  Mary's  Parish 
School,  Lancastrian  School,  and  also  from  private  seminaries 

for  education    120 

At  the  Scottish  Institution,  Great  Stuart  Street   80 

Pupils  from  Mr.  Cunningham's  Academy,  and  other  Schools  . .  135 
At  the  Borough  Road  School,  London       . .    24 

Considerable  difficulty  was  at  first  experienced  in  pro- 
curing apparatus  sufficiently  simple  and  economical  to 
admit  of  so  large  a  number  as  upwards  of  a  hundred 
young  persons  operating  at  the  same  time ;  but,  by  tak- 
ing minute  quantities  of  the  different  materials,  a  mode 
long  familiar  to  analytical  chemists,  (and  particularly  cul- 
tivated by  the  late  Dr.  Wollaston,)  and  by  using  the  broad 
and  narrow  slips  which  glaziers  separate  in  cutting  win- 
dow-glass, it  was  soon  found  that  nothing  further  was 
necessary  in  performing  thousands  of  test  and  illustrative 
experiments.    For  these  slips  may  easily  be  employed- — 

1,  In  lifting  fluids,  drop  by  drop,  and  placing  them  on 
other  slips  of  glass  to  be  tested. 

2.  For  solution,  digestion,  evaporation,  boiling  solids  in 
liquids,  crystallization,  filtration,  and  all  the  ordinary 
purposes  to  which  flasks  and  glass  vessels  are  usually 
applied  in  conducting  chemical  operations. 
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For  fusion,  decomposition  by  heat,  and  also  for  the 
reduction  of  different  metals  when  an  extremely  small 
portion  of  the  matter  under  examination  is  subjected 
to  heat,  at  the  extremity  of  a  narrow  pointed  slip. 

2  3 


Q 


O 


O 


'^^igs,  1,  2,  and  3  show  the  slips  of  flat 
glass  as  they  are  used  for  testing,  crys- 
tallization, filtration,  &c. ;  the  round 
marks  in  No.  1  representing  different 
portions  of  the  same  fluid,  to  which  dif- 
ferent tests  are  successively  applied. 

^ig.  4  illustrates  a  different  arrangement 
of  the  filter  from  that  observed  in  Jig,  3. 
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Fig,  5  represents  the  narrow  pointed  piece  of  glass  used 
for  high  temperatures.  A  test  tube  and  a  wine-glass 
are  also  occasionally  employed ;  a  sketch  of  the  test 
tube  is  seen  in  Jig,  6. 

Any  of  the  slips  dipped  into  the  solutions  to  be  used 
will  remove  a  sufficient  quantity  for  test  operations  as 
is  withdrawn. 

For  the  production  of  heat,  a  candle,  a  lamp,  or  some 
times  merely  a  piece  of  paper  or  a  splinter  of  wood 
charred  at  one  end  and  with  the  other  fixed  in  clay 
have  been  found  abundantly  sufficient  for  all  ordinary 
purposes. 

The  products  of  the  different  experiments  are  usually 
left  with  the  pupils,  as  memoranda  of  the  operations  with 
which  they  may  have  been  engaged.  The  test  experi 
ments  are  frequently  performed  on  paper  instead  of  glass 
any  precipitates  produced  being  dried  and  left  there,  so 
that  they  may  be  easily  labelled.  A  paper,  previously 
dipped  in  any  solution  and  dried,  is  written  on  with  a  pen 
dipped  in  a  solution  of  the  tests  which  affect  it,  and  in 
terms  expressing  the  nature  of  the  materials  used,  an 
the  action  which  ensues. 

The  number  of  lessons  usually  given  in  these  prelimi 
nary  courses  has  varied  from  twelve  to  forty;  and,  in 
large  classes,  monitors  were  appointed  to  every  four  or 
five,  who  supplied  them  with  materials  and  apparatus 
from  the  different  depots  placed  at  intervals  along  the 
benches.  From  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  apparatus 
used,  and  the  nature  of  the  experiments  selected,  failures 
were  rarely  noticed.  The  only  circumstance  that  required 
particular  attention  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  was  the 
great  eagerness  with  which  the  younger  pupils  entered 
upon  the  experiments,  so  that  it  was  necessary  at  times 
to  check  their  hurried  movements  while  supplying  them 
selves  with  the  materials  they  were  using. 

No  difficulty  was  experienced  in  making  the  young 
pupils  familiar  with  the  explanations  of  the  experiments 
which  they  performed ;  but  in  introducing  Chemistry 
generally  as  a  branch  of  education,  opportunities  should 
be  provided  for  giving  instructions  to  the  teacher,  so  a 
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to  enable  him  to  associate  with  the  practical  exercises  a 
few  illustrations  on  a  larger  scale,  according  to  his  famili- 
arity with  the  subject^  and  the  nature  of  the  apparatus 
which  he  might  have  at  command.  A  sum  not  exceed- 
ing five  or  ten  pounds,  if  judiciously  expended  on  the 
more  useful  varieties  of  apparatus,  would  be  sufficient  for 
this  purpose. 

Were  this  mode  of  instruction  adopted  in  the  various 
schools  for  elementary  education,  the  pupils  would  neces- 
sarily become  observers  from  their  earliest  years ;  they 
could  neither  take  a  ramble  into  the  country,  nor  visit 
any  production  of  art,  without  many  subjects  for  obser- 
vation and  meditation  presenting  themselves  to  their 
notice,  of  which  otherwise  they  might  have  been  uncon- 
scious ; — in  numerous  situations,  even  in  the  daily  affairs 
of  life,  their  knowledge  could  not  fail  to  add  to  their  per- 
sonal comfort.  The  capability  of  conducting  test-experi- 
ments with  an  apparatus  so  accessible,  would  lead  many 
to  adopt  it  in  the  drav/ing-room  as  a  pleasing  source  of 
information ;  while  it  would  be  equally  useful  to  the  arti- 
san, enabling  him  to  ascertain  the  progress  of  the  various 
chemical  operations  in  which  he  might  be  engaged  where 
frequent  testing  is  required  : — the  emigrant  would  be  able 
to  test  water,  limestone,  and  the  more  common  mineral 
productions ;  while  he  would  always  acquire  much  valu- 
able information  that  might  be  of  essential  service  to  him 
in  a  foreign  land: — and  lastly,  the  professional  student 
would  enter  upon  his  academical  career  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  elements  of  the  science,  and  attain  accordingly  a 
degree  of  proficiency  which  at  present  he  does  not  even 
aim  at.  And  as  experience  has  shown  that  an  hour  or 
two  a  week,  continued  for  a  year,  is  sufficient  to  lay  a 

,j  good  foundation  in  Chemistry,  if  frequent  recapitulation 
be  not  omitted ;  elementary  courses  in  natural  philosophy, 
geology,  mineralogy,  botany,  and  other  branches  of  na- 

j    tural  history,  might  also  be  taken  up  each  successive 

I  year. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  mention,  that  several  teachers 
\j    in  different  institutions,  who  attended  the  first  courses  I 
gave  to  young  persons,  have  already  made  arrangements 
for  introducing  this  course  of  instruction  in  their  classes. 

D.  B.  Reid,  M.D.  F.R.S.E. 
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When  Dr,  Reid  was  in  London  during  the  autumn  of 
last  year,  for  the  purpose  of  making  arrangements  for 
improving  the  ventilation  of,  and  the  transmission  of 
sound  in,  the  House  of  Commons,  he  was  so  obliging  as  to 
give  a  course  of  six  lectures  to  twenty-five  boys  of  the '  j 
Borough  Road  School,  in  order  that  we  might  judge  of  j 
the  importance  and  practicability  of  introducing  the '  I 
study  of  Chemistry  into  schools.    During  the  lectures, 
a  series  of  experiments  were  performed  by  the  young 
pupils,  and  their  attention  directed  to  the  reasons  and 
objects  for  which  they  were  made.    Each  used  the  flat 
glass  apparatus,  so  that  the  whole  class  was  in  activity  at  | 
the  same  time.    The  plan  adopted  was  both  simple  and 
effective ;  the  results  obtained,  although  on  a  small  scale, 
were  perfect ;  and  the  mode  of  instruction  adopted  by 
the  lecturer  caused  the  lesson  to  be  a  mental  exercise  of 
a  highly  important  character.  When  a  result  was  obtained, 
he  made  them  state  what  it  was  that  they  had  got,  and 
how  the  different  ingredients  had  acted  upon  each  other. 
He  began  with  the  more  familiar  compounds,  and  mounted 
up  to  more  intricate  and  difficult.   The  pupils  were  greatly 
interested,  and  showed  much  acumen  in  the  answers  which 
they  returned.    Before  the  six  lectures  were  completed, 
he  gave  them  a  substance  they  were  unacquainted  with, 
and  bid  them  find  out  what  it  was.    They  tested  it  with 
alkalis,  acids,  and  fire,  and  moulded  their  answers  ac- 
cording  to  the  results  which  they  had  obtained.  During 
the  course  he  showed  them  how  to  distinguish  several 
common  and  deadly  poisons,  to  test  the  purity  of  water, 
and  to  comprehend  the  principles  of  ventilation. 

Like  Dr.  Faraday,  Dr.  Reid  moves  slowly,  by  easy 
steps,  from  one  conclusion  to  another,  so  that  the  minds 
of  his  pupils  are  never  bewildered  by  a  stride  which  they 
are  unable  to  follow. — Editor. 
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AS  EXHIBITED  IN  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  BLIND,  AND 
THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


The  external  senses  connect  the  outward  world  with 
man  by  bringing  it  within  the  range  of  his  perceptions ; 
they  act  as  guides  in  enabling  him  to  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  material  things,  by  bringing  objects  within  the  sphere 
of  his  mental  cognizance  ;  and  they  thus  qualify  the  mind 
for  performing  all  those  operations  for  which  it  is  con- 
stituted. The  adaptation  of  the  senses  for  these^purposes 
is  asperfect  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  Could  we  sup- 
pose a  human  being  to  exist,  wanting  these  admirable 
provisions  to  unite  him  with  the  other  portions  of  the 
creation  —  in  a  state  almost  of  unconsciousness,  —  unable 
to  discern  light  and  shade,  and  the  various  /colours  which 
adorn  the  natural  world, — impervious  to  the  harmonies 
of  speech  and  every  other  sounds — manifesting  neither 
satisfaction  nor  disgust  from  the  exercise  of  the  organs 
of  taste  and  smell,  —  his  whole  frame  so  paralysed  as  to 
be  insensible  to  the  pleasures  and  pains  arising  from 
touch  and  feelings — how  abject  a  picture  would  be  pre- 
sented to  us  !  We  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  any  satis- 
faction which  a  being  in  such  a  condition  could  derive 
from  existence ;  the  question  even  arises,  could  he  exist  ? 
If  so,  he  would  exist  only  within  himself;  for  he  could 
derive  no  knowledge^  no  pleasure,  from  external  circum- 
stances and  things. 

The  deprivation  of  only  one  sense  we  regard  as  a  seri- 
ous calamity.  Hence  the  deaf,  the  blind,  the  paralysed, 
flave  ever  been  considered,  in  enlightened  communities, 
IS  legitimate  objects  of  charity;  not  only  on  account  of 
:he  physical  evils  attendant  on  their  infirmity,  but  also 
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from  the  intellectual  inertness  which  is  the  consequence 
of  such  calamities.  Frequent  instances  have  occurred 
of  the  total  want  of  two  senses  :  one,  which  is  well  known, 
is  that  of  James  Mitchell,  born  deaf  (and  consequently 
dumb)  and  blind.  The  psychological  phenomena  of  this 
case  occupied  the  attention  of  Dugald  Stewart  and 
others ;  and  several  accounts  of  his  habits  of  life,  and 
his  intellectual  perceptions,  have  been  published,  which 
are  full  of  interest. 

The  following  particulars,  abridged  from  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim's  Phrenology,  {Third  Edition,  1825,  pp.  230—239,) 
w  ere  drawn  from  the  accounts  published  by  Dr.  Gordon, 
Dugald  Stewart,  and  Mr.  Wardrop,  as  well  as  from  the 
sister  of  James  Mitchell,  whom  Dr.  Spurzheim  saw  when 
he  visited  Nairn  : — "  'When  a  bunch  of  keys,'  says  Dr. 
Gordon,  '  was  given  to  him,  he  seized  them  with  great 
avidity,  and  tried  each  separately  by  suspending  it  be- 
tween two  of  his  fingers,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  vibrate  freely  ; 
and  after  tingling  all  of  them  between  his  teeth  in  this 
manner,  he  generally  selected  one  from  the  others,  the 
sound  of  which  seemed  to  please  him  most.  This  was 
one  of  his  most  favourite  amusements ;  and  it  was  sur- 
prising how  long  it  would  arrest  his  attention,  and  with 
w^hat  eagerness  he  w^ould  on  all  occasions  renew  it.  Mr, 
Brougham,  having  observed  this  circumstance,  brought  to 
him  a  musical  snuff-box,  and  placed  it  between  his  teeth. 
This  seemed  not  only  to  excite  his  wonder,  but  to  afford 
him  exquisite  delight;  and  his  father  and  his  sister,  who 
were  present,  remarked  that  they  had  never  seen  him  so 
much  interested  on  any  former  occasion.  While  the  in- 
strument continued  to  play,  he  kept  it  closely  between 
his  teeth  ;  and  when  the  airs  were  ended,  he  continued 
to  hold  the  box  to  his  mouth,  and  to  examine  it  minutely 
with  his  fingers,  expressing  by  his  gestures  and  by  his 
countenance  great  curiosity.' 

'*His  senses  of  touch  and  smell  were  very  acute,  and  by 
their  assistance  he  was  soon  able  to  distinguish  things 
and  persons,  —  strangers,  and  those  of  his  family.  '  When 
a  stranger  approached  him,'  says  Mr.  Wardrop,  '  he 
eagerly  began  to  touch  some  part  of  his  body,  commonly 
taking  hold  of  his  arm,  which  he  held  near  his  nose,  and, 
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after  two  or  three  strong  inspirations  through  his  nos- 
trils, appeared  decided  in  his  opinion.  If  it  happened  to 
be  unfavourable,  he  suddenly  went  to  a  distance  with  the 
appearance  of  disgust ;  if  favourable,  he  showed  a  disposi- 
tion to  become  more  intimate,  and  expressed  by  his  coun- 
tenance a  more  or  less  satisfaction/  It  is  quite  certain 
that  he  had  ideas  of  property.  He  once,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  manse,  met  a  person  riding  a  horse  which 
had  been  purchased  a  few  weeks  before  by  his  mother. 
On  feeling  the  animal  he  seemed  instantly  to  recognize 
it.  The  rider  dismounted  to  see  how  Mitchell  would 
behave,  and  was  much  amused  to  find  that  he  led  the 
horse  to  his  mother's  stable,  took  off  the  saddle  and 
bridle,  put  corn  before  him,  and  then  withdrew,  locking 
the  door  and  putting  the  key  into  his  pocket. 

"In  the  following  anecdote  a  peculiar  proof  of  his  kind- 
ness will  be  found : — *  He  had  once  received  a  severe 
wound  in  his  foot,  during  the  cure  of  which  he  usually 
sat  by  the  fire,  his  foot  resting  on  a  low  stool.  More 
than  a  year  afterwards,  a  servant-boy  with  whom  he  used 
to  play,  happened  to  be  confined  from  a  similar  cause. 
Young  Mitchell,  perceiving  that  his  companion  remained 
longer  in  one  situation  than  usual,  examined  him  atten- 
tively, and  seemed  quickly  to  discover,  by  the  bandages 
on  his  foot,  the  reason  of  his  confinement.  He  imme- 
diately went  up  to  a  garret,  sought  from  amidst  several 
other  pieces  of  furniture  the  little  footstool  which  had 
formerly  supported  his  own  wounded  limb,  brought  it 
down  in  his  hand  to  the  kitchen,  and  placed  the  servant- 
boy's  foot  gently  upon  it.' 

"James  Mitchell  has  always  shown  an  inquisitive  turn  of 
mind,  great  memory,  and  an  eminent  degree  of  judgment 
and  reflection.  Dr.  Gordon  said,  *  The  knowledge  w  hich 
he  has  derived  from  the  senses  of  touch,  taste,  and  smell, 
seems  fully  as  extensive  as  what  any  person  of  the  most 
perfect  faculties  might  be  supposed  to  acquire,  if  he  could 
by  any  contrivance  be  prevented  from  using  his  eyes  and 
ears  for  the  same  period  of  time,  from  the  moment  of  his 
birth,  and  in  the  same  retired  situation  of  country.  The 
train  of  his  thoughts  seems  to  be  regulated  by  the  same 
principles  as  those  of  the  soundest  minds.    His  actions 
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neither  indicate  incoherence  nor  fatuity  ;  but  everything 
he  does  appears  capable  of  being  traced  to  rational 
motives/  And  I  might  add,  why  not,  since  his  brain  is 
very  well  organized  ?  Indeed,  he  always  felt  an  internal 
desire  to  acquire  knowledge.  He  every  day  explored 
ground  where  he  had  not  been  before.  He  wished  to 
become  acquainted  with  everything  that  fell  into  his 
hands.  He  amused  himself  with  visiting  the  carpenters* 
or  other  tradesmen's  shops,  handling  their  implements, 
and  trying  to  discover  what  they  were  engaged  about. 
He  knows  the  uses  to  which  all  common  things  are  put, 
and  is  pleased  when  the  use  of  any  thing  with  which  he 
is  not  acquainted  is  communicated  to  him. 

"  His  ready  interpretation  of  signs  showed  a  considerable 
share  of  reflection.  He  used  natural  signs,  all  addressed 
to  the  sight  of  those  with  whom  he  conversed.  When 
hungry,  he  approaches  his  mother  or  sister,  touches  them 
in  an  expressive  manner,  carries  his  hand  to  his  mouth, 
and  points  towards  the  apartment  or  cupboard  where  the 
eatables  are  usually  kept.  He  is  quite  alive  to  proper  or 
regular  behaviour ;  his  sister  expresses  her  satisfaction  or 
displeasure  by  different  manners  of  touching  his  head  or 
shoulder.  Gentle  tapping  is  a  sign  of  satisfaction ;  a  quick 
slap,  of  displeasure.  He  indicates  riding  on  horseback  by 
raising  his  foot  and  bringing  the  fingers  of  each  hand  to- 
gether under  the  sole,  in  imitation  of  a  stirrup.  When 
he  wants  to  go  to  bed,  he  inclines  his  head  sidewards 
as  if  to  lay  it  on  a  pillow.  He  indicates  a  shoemaker 
by  imitating  with  his  arms  a  shoemaker  s  motions  in 
pulling  his  thread ;  so  also  a  tailor  by  the  motions  made 
in  sewing. 

"  From  the  preceding  facts,  it  follows  that  Mitchell's 
mind  displays  a  great  share  of  native  strength  ;  and  is 
destitute  only  of  the  vehicles  of  its  exhibition, — the  eyes 
and  the  ears. 

"  It  is  certainly  a  great  pity  that  he  received  no  educa- 
tion, since  none  of  his  powers  are  dormant.  By  means  of 
touch  he  might  have  been  taught  many  artificial  signs ; 
but  the  internal  activity  of  his  mind  is  lost  to  those  around 
him,  and  consequently  to  the  study  of  mankind." 

From  the  consideration  of  the  vast  importance  of  these 
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avenues  to  the  intellect,  a  highly  useful  and  an  interest- 
ing lesson  is  conveyed  to  us.  By  the  exercise  of  the 
senses  we  receive  our  first  impressions,  which  are  con- 
firmed or  rejected  as  the  faculties  of  perception  become 
regulated  by  future  experience,  —  the  impressions  of  one 
sense  being  tested  by  those  of  others.  Too  much  im- 
portance cannot  therefore  be  attached  to  their  due  culti- 
vation and  developement — a  work  which  is  greatly  left  to 
chance  in  the  business  of  instruction.  If  the  blind  obtain 
successfully  so  large  a  portion  of  their  knowledge  by 
means  different  to  those  pursued  in  ordinary  teaching  ; 
if  the  deaf,  who  in  the  first  stages  of  their  school-labours 
are  shut  out  from  all  the  more  common  and  direct  pro- 
cesses of  instruction  —  are  by  the  adoption  of  a  peculiar 
mode  of  training  led  effectually  forward  to  high  branches 
of  study,  it  may  be  an  interesting  and  useful  occupation  to 
review  the  methods  which  have  been  adopted  for  these 
purposes  ;  and,  in  recording  their  progress,  to  ascertain  if 
any  new  aids  can  be  obtained  for  the  work  of  general  in- 
struction. 

The  mind  of  a  young  infant  is  at  first  a  blank;  but  no 
sooner  has  it  begun  to  exercise  its  senses,  first,  probably, 
the  touch  in  perceiving  warmth,  —  to  open  its  eyes,  —  to 
take  food,  —  to  perceive  odours,  —  to  hear  sounds, — ^than 
it  begins  to  acquire  knowledge.  In  the  exercise  of  these 
powers  the  infant  takes  great  delight,  not  less  in  its  kind 
than  the  philosophical  man  imagined  by  Buffon,  except 
that  in  the  child's  case  perception  alone  is  exercised,  in 
the  man  both  perception  and  reflection  are  called  into 
operation. — (^See  Chap, IX.  Goldsmith's  Animated  Nature,^ 
In  the  expansion,  direction,  and  control  of  these  faculties, 
and  the  ideas  to  which  they  give  birth,  consist  the  first 
rudiments  of  infant  education.  That  during  the  first 
months  of  a  child's  life  its  progress  is  highly  satisfactory 
is  evident  to  a  very  ordinary  observer, — its  first  lispings 
show  how  much  of  interest  it  finds  in  the  appearances 
of  the  objects  by  which  it  is  surrounded, — its  first  ob- 
servations are  listened  to,  and  receive  that  degree  of 
attention  which  they  demand ;  and  it  is  not  till  the 
pressure  of  other  domestic  duties,  or  other  inclinations 
divide  the  mother's  care,  that  the  enquiries  of  the  infant 
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are  neglected,  and  it  is  left  unnurtured,  and  often  dis- 
couraged and  disheartened.  A  child  obtains  its  notions 
as  we  do,  by  seeing,  sounding,  feeling,  smelling,  and 
tasting  objects.  "  Do  not  meddle,  my  dear,"  puts  a  stop 
to  these  processes.  In  cases  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  it 
asks  for  information,  —  "I  cannot  be  troubled  with  ques- 
tions," forbids  this  mode  of  acquiring  knowledge  ;  and  too 
often  the  infant  is  committed  to  the  charge  of  persons  who 
are  either  incapable  of  ministering  to  the  inquisitive  and 
active  exercise  of  its  intellect,  or  who  are  not  interested 
in  promoting  its  culture  and  developement.  After  a 
few  years  the  child  is  placed  at  school,  where,  instead  of 
that  natural  course  being  pursued  which  should  unfold  his 
mind,  which  should  turn  to  account  the  observations  and 
knowledge  he  has  already  stored  up,  and  where,  on  these 
as  a  level,  an  ampler  and  a  more  solid  foundation  might 
be  laid,  — he  is  forced  upon  pursuits  for  which  he  has 
shown  no  inclination ;  —  he  is  taught  words  instead  of 
things,  his  memory  is  loaded  with  phrases  and  rules 
which  he  does  not  understand,  and  he  is  too  often 
suffered  to  enter  upon  subjects  without  knowing  to 
what  good  they  tend.  Thus  his  education  commences; 
and  thus  a  path  which  might  be  strewed  with  flowers  to 
allure,  is  choked  with  brambles  which  impede  his  progress. 
This  thorny  track  is  travelled  over,  and,  for  a  long  time 
after  teaching  has  commenced,  the  pupil  has  only  confused 
notions  floating  in  his  mind,  to  the  exclusion  of  that  pre- 
cise, perfect,  and  distinct  knowledge  which  lies  within  the 
grasp  of  those  faculties  which  nature  courts  him  to  ex- 
ercise ;  and  the  developement  of  which  ought  to  be  pro- 
moted by  a  well-considered  course  of  instruction,  —  one 
in  harmony  with  their  relation  to  surrounding  objects. 

These  remarks  have  been  suggested  to  us  from  com- 
parisons which  we  have  often  been  led  to  make  between 
the  systems  pursued  in  the  early  instruction  of  children 
who  have  all  their  senses,  and  the  principles  which  are 
acted  upon  in  teaching  the  blind,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
These  are  two  classes  of  persons,  each  of  them  deprived 
of  a  most  important  inlet  to  the  mind,  and  difficulties  of 
no  ordinary  description  are  to  be  surmounted.  It  has 
seemed  to  us  that  teachers  of  the  bhnd  and  the  deaf  set 
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little  value  on  the  knowledge  which  their  pupils  may 
have  gleaned  from  various  sources,  according  to  circum- 
1      stances,  previous  to  their  being  brought  under  regular 
I      tuition  ;  while  teachers  of  the  more  numerous  class  of  chil- 
t     dren  suppose  their  pupils  to  know  a  great  deal  more  than 
they  can  possibly  have  had  opportunities  of  acquiring. 
3     We  think  also,  that  pupils  who  are  blind  or  deaf  perceive  the 
5     advantages  of  instruction  much  sooner  than  children  who 
1     labour  under  no  such  deprivations  ;  they  are  aware  of  their 
d     dependence  on  those  who  take  charge  of  them,  and  the 
a     additional  attention  which  they  are  disposed  to  give  to  their 
)f    studies  must  necessarily  lighten  the  task  of  their  teachers 
ij     in  no  small  degree.     By  calculating  on  the  ignorance 
il     rather  than  on  the  knowledge  of  their  pupils,  these 
fe     teachers  leave  nothing  unexplained  which  shall  enable 
Jit     them  to  proceed  successfully  with  any  subject  upon  which 
as     they  propose  to  give  instruction.    An  example  will  eluci- 
of    date  this  remark ;  premising  that  what  we  say  on  geo- 
es    graphy  will  be  found  applicable  to  many  other  branches 
ea    of  school-business.    This  subject  is  often  commenced 
to  •  with  a  series  of  definitions  which  are  got  by  heart,  re- 
fj;    peated,  laid  aside,  and  forgotten :  —  forgotten,  for  one 
10    reason,  because  not  understood,  —  the  language  being 
made  to  precede  the  ideas  ;  and  for  another,  that  the  very 
Te    words  which  these  definitions  are  to  explain  are  new  to 
the  pupils,  and  not  such  as  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
fe.    in  familiar  conversation,  or  in  ordinary  reading.    We  do 
fr;e   not  altogether  object  to  the  plan  which  introduces  de- 
j^.    finitions  to  the  pupils  at  this  very  early  stage,  we  know 
r).    that  something  may  be  said  in  its  favour  ;  but  our  own  ex- 
r(    perience  has  shown  us  that  induction  is  in  very  many  cases 
superior  to  analysis.^  the  child's  mental  process  being  to  go 
ni.   from  the  parts  to  the  whole,  from  details  to  generals ; 
^5   rather  than  to  take  a  comprehensive  view,  and  separate  it 
. into  its  more  minute  parts.    Hence,  we  would  word  the 
definitions  in  a  form  more  suitable  to  the  child's  mode  of 
thought  than  that  in  which  they  are  usually  found  in  school- 
books.   Instead  of  saying,  "  lakes  are  large  bodies  of  water 
surrounded  by  land,"  we  would  prefer  placing  it  thus  ; 
"  the  large  bodies  of  water  which  are  surrounded  by  land 
1  are  called  lakes."    And  here  illustration  should  be  made 
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use  of.  In  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  a  teacher 
would  not  think  of  passing  over  this  portion  of  knowledge 
without  referring  to  a  drawing  representing  a  lake,  and 
afterwards  pointing  out  on  various  maps  examples  suitable 
to  his  purpose.  Nor  would  a  teacher  of  the  blind  pass 
over  the  communication  of  this  information  without  sub- 
mitting his  model  to  the  touch  of  his  pupils,  whose  fingers 
would  afterwards  be  traced  round  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable lakes  on  ordinary  maps ;  while  their  names,  and 
their  relative  position  with  regard  to  certain  countries, 
would  at  the  same  time  be  made  known  to  them. 

Perhaps  a  better  way  of  commencing  geography  with 
all  children  is  to  call  their  attention  to  the  spot  of  earth 
they  occupy  ;  to  point  out  surrounding  objects,  and  to 
mark  their  relative  situations  on  a  flat  board  or  floor,  and 
thus  to  show  how  a  town  and  its  streets,  a  village  and  its 
prominent  features,  natural  and  artificial,  may  be  repre- 
sented on  a  confined  scale.  As  their  ideas  expand,  the 
scale  may  be  reduced ;  and  distant  counties  or  towns, 
mountains  or  rivers^  places  with  which  the  children  are- 
acquainted,  or  of  which  they  have  heard,  may  be  in- 
troduced, correct  ideas  of  space  and  place  being  gradually 
acquired.  Accompanying  and  following  up  this  exercise 
with  conversational  explanations  on  the  great  political  and 
physical  divisions  of  their  country — the  continent  of 
which  it  forms  a  part — other  continents — and  the  globe  as 
a  whole — the  pupils  will  perceive  the  utility  of  the  study, 
and  become  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  subject  thus  na- 
turally introduced  with  an  interest  which  they  could  not 
otherwise  feel.  This  plan  is  pursued  in  some  institutions 
for  the  blind  and  the  deaf ;  and  it  is  commenced  thus, 
because  the  teachers  are  certain  that  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance their  pupils  can  have  received  no  previous  ideas  on 
the  subject.  The  mere  elements  of  geography  are  in 
every  neighbourhood,  and  after  a  familiar  training  in  de- 
tails, the  mind  will  become  sufficiently  enlarged  to  com- 
prehend general  views. 

In  these  remarks  on  teaching  geography  we  have  been 
led  somewhat  astray  from  the  line  we  intended  to  follow 
in  the  present  article  ;  we  shall  again  refer  to  the  subject 
as  a  branch  of  instruction  for  the  blind.  The  absence  of 
the  power  of  sight  suggests  to  us  that  the  senses  of  feel- 
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ing  and  touch  must  be  employed  as  substitutes  for  this 
deficiency.  If  we  speak  to  a  blind  person  of  a  cuhey  we 
may  so  describe  it  as  to  enable  him  to  form  a  tolerably 
correct  idea  of  it ;  but  if  we  put  it  into  his  hand,  his  idea 
is  perfected,  he  perceives  the  eight  angles  and  the  six 
surfaces  ;  that  the  surfaces  are  flat  and  square,  that  the 
angles  are  equal,  and  that  the  surfaces  are  also  equal. 
We  might  reasonably  feel  some  uncertainty  with  regard 
I  to  the  correctness  of  his  idea  of  this  solid  if  we  had  ad- 
I  dressed  him  respecting  it  through  one  sense  only  —  the 
ear ;  but  the  uncertainty  is  done  away,  since  the  pupil  has 
had  an  opportunity  for  investigating  it  through  a  more 
perfect  medium.  In  the  one  instance  we  inform  him  of 
what  is  the  fact,  in  the  other  he  ascertains  what  is  so 
himself. 

The  absence  of  hearing  is  even  a  more  formidable  im- 
pediment to  the  communication  of  knowledge  than  that 
of  sight.  In  the  case  of  the  blind,  we  have  the  advantage 
of  a  common  medium  of  intercourse  in  speech;  we  there- 
fore labour  under  no  difficulties  in  the  use  of  conventional 
terms  :  but  with  the  deaf  we  possess  no  common  lan- 
guage, • —  they  have  no  artificial  signs  for  their  thoughts, 
ours  are  sealed  up  from  them,  —  and  the  few  natural 
signs  which  the  deaf  and  dumb  possess,  are  of  little 
service  beyond  the  expression  of  their  physical  desires 
and  feelings.  In  communicating  to  the  deaf  person  that 
*^  snow  is  white,"  we  have  not  to  give  him  the  idea,  — this 
he  already  possesses,  he  has  seen  snow, — an  object  totally 
different  in  many  respects  to  any  other  with  which  he  is 
acquainted ;  he  knows  its  qualities  so  far  as  to  be  aware 
that  it  has  not  the  liquidity  of  milk,  the  stiffness  of  writing 
paper,  the  hardness  of  chalk,  though  it  possess 3s  the 
quahty  of  whiteness  common  to  all  these  ;  but  he  does  not 
know  the  name  of  this  property,  nor  those  of  its  other  pro- 
perties; neither  does  he  know  the  name  of  the  object. 
In  such  a  case  the  first  step  would  be  to  direct  his  at- 
tention to  the  word  snow,  and  to  point  to  the  object ;  and 
to  confirm  him  in  the  impression  which  he  thus  receives 
that  the  word  has  some  reference  to  the  object,  to  call 
,  before  him  other  persons  who  on  seeing  the  word  will  im- 
mediately point  to  the  snow.  He  is  thus  satisfied,  though 
;  he  sees  no  resemblance  between  the  word  and  the  thing 
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signified,  that  there  is  a  relationship  between  them,  and 
that  this  combination  of  letters  is  the  arbitrary  sign  for  the 
object.  Having  written  ichite  (leaving  a  sufficient  space 
to  introduce  the  verb),  he  is  directed  to  look  at  a  piece  of 
chalk,  paper,  and  other  objects  possessing  this  property; 
objects  that  are  coloured  or  black  are  set  aside  with  a 
strong  negative  expression  indicating  their  unsuitableness, 
all  that  are  white  being  retained,  and  looked  upon  with 
an  expression  of  satisfaction  while  compared  with  the 
snow  :  each  object  is  now  successively  pointed  to,  the 
word  icJdte  being  referred  to  in  each  instance ;  and  a  strong 
affirmation  supplies  the  verb.  This  operation,  though  long 
to  describe,  is  very  quickly  gone  through ;  and  several 
words  and  sentences  are  communicated  in  the  course  of 
it,  as  snow  is  ivJiite^  milk  is  tc/iite^  chalk  is  ichite,  <&:c. 

Those  children  whose  happier  destiny  it  is  to  want 
none  of  the  direct  inlets  to  knowledge,  have  often  been 
treated  as  if  they  had  only  to  use  one  or  two  of  the  ex- 
ternal senses.  Hence  a  common  complaint  is,  that  chil- 
dren generally  pay  little  attention  to  lessons ;  that  other 
objects  engage  their  thoughts,  and  attract  their  notice,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  more  important  and  deeper  studies 
which  are  the  peculiar  business  of  the  school-room.  If 
this  be  true,  a  reason  for  it  may  be  found.  Many  a  boy 
shows  himself  a  philosopher  in  kites  and  cricket-balls, 
whose  attention  it  is  considered  difficult  to  concentrate  to 
the  rule  of  three,  and  the  rules  of  syntax.  Is  it  because 
the  kite  and  the  cricket-ball  are  subjects  of  his  own 
choice  ?  are  they  associated  in  his  mind  with  play- 
hours  ?  or  is  it  sheer  wilfulness  on  his  part,  and  opposi- 
tion to  the  will  of  his  teacher  ?  It  may  be  both^  or  one 
of  these  reasons  in  part,  that  influence  him ;  and  if  it  be 
so,  a  corrective,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  child, 
may  be  applied  by  a  judicious  teacher.  But  we  are 
assured  that  there  is  something  more  than  the  single  or 
combined  influences  of  them  that  have  originated  his 
predilections.  He  has  perhaps  manufactured  many  kites  ; 
he  is  well  acquainted  with  their  parts  and  mechanism  ; 
he  has  seen  and  handled  these  parts  with  reference  to 
the  effect  desired ;  and  having  considered  well  their 
structure,  and  witnessed  the  result  of  certain  configura- 
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tions,  he  has  felt  the  elation  of  hope,  and  the  swell  of 
triumph,  when  the  object  of  his  care  and  anxiety  has 
mounted  on  the  gale.  It  is  in  the  exercise  of  these  feel- 
ings, called  into  action  by  his  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  object  of  his  toil,  that  the  boy  follows  up  his  self- 
imposed  task,  and  accomplishes  it  with  patience  and 
ingenuity  ;  and  it  is  on  this  knowledge  of  what  he  is 
about  that  we  desire  to  lay  considerable  weight.  Step 
by  step  he  proceeds  in  a  work  which  he  finds  pleasant, 
because  he  understands  it,  and  because  he  expects  the  piece- 
sure  which  he  will  afterwards  receive  will  repay  his  toil ; 
his  mind  is  interested,  he  deliberates,  he  experiments, 
and  his  reasoning  powers  are  thus  developed  far  more 
than  in  his  school  exercises.  If  he  could  be  led  onwards 
in  school  with  similar  feelings,  with  a  knowledge  of  what 
he  is  doing,  and  the  end  for  which  it  is  done,  he  would 
feel  the  same  interest  in  its  progress,  and  in  the  novelty 
of  fresh  acquirements,  as  he  shows  in  those  occupations 
which  are  of  his  own  choosing.  A  human  being  is  not 
all  ear  and  tongue  ;  to  listen,  and  commit  to  memory, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  repeating,  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
basing exercises  to  which  he  can  be  subjected.  We  have 
mentioned  the  plan  pursued  with  the  blind  and  the  deaf, 
to  impart  to  them  ideas  and  language  ;  and  thus,  as  far 
as  possible,  instruction  to  all  must  be  brought  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  senses,  as  well  as  suited  to  the  level  of 
the  pupifs  comprehension.  On  many  subjects  all  the 
senses  may  be  brought  into  useful  action.  The  sight, 
hearing,  feeling,  smell,  taste,  are  all  purveyors  of  know- 
ledge, for  they  all  furnish  ideas  to  the  mind.  We  may 
take  a  lesson  from  Massieu,  the  metaphysical  pupil  of  the 
Abbe  Sicard.  When  he  was  asked  what  he  understood 
of  a  bodily  sense  ? — A  sense,"  said  he,  "  is  an  idea- 
carrier"  (porte-idee).  And  being  asked,  "What  is  hear- 
ing?" he  replied,  "It  is  the  auricular  sight."  These 
answers  are  perfectly  philosophical,  and  they  show  how 
admirably  Massieu  was  acquainted  with  the  operations  of 
the  senses.  Whenever  the  labours  of  the  teacher  have 
been  regulated  by  such  considerations,  they  have  been 
accompanied  with  the  most  encouraging  success.  One  of 
the  most  eminent  examples  we  can  adduce  of  the  value 
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of  the  principle,  is  that  of  Pestalozzi,  who  adopted  the  term 
Intuition  to  designate  this  mode  of  instruction.  Those 
who  have  seen  his  works,  and  others  which  have  been 
published  by  his  most  successful  followers,  will  find  that 
the  child  is  first  led  to  observe,  to  examine,  to  name,  and 
describe  common  objects,  beginning  with  simple  facts 
chiefly  relating  to  their  external  appearance,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  child,  or  his  talent  for  observation.  From 
these  he  is  led  onwards  by  a  gradual  process,  during 
which  he  becomes  conscious  of  the  means  afforded  by 
his  own  powers,  when  properly  acted  upon,  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge.  The  child's  impressions  are  derived 
from  his  own  positive  acquaintance  with  things,  and  not 
from  the  mere  dictum  of  his  teacher,  and  consequently 
they  are  likely  to  be  more  permanent  —  more  to  engage 
his  thoughts — than  if  mere  words  were  communicated  to 
him.  The  application  of  the  intuitive  principle  to  every 
branch  of  a  boy*s  studies  would  facilitate  and  render  plea- 
sant his  progress  ;  and  the  wide  extent  to  which  it  is 
applicable — rising  from  the  observation  of  the  forms  and 
other  properties  of  objects — to  the  education  of  the  moral 
feelings,  and  the  lighting  up  of  the  soul  with  the  rays  of 
religious  truth,  is  well  known  to  those  instructors  who 
acknowledge  it  as  a  guide,  and  employ  it  as  an  auxiliary 
in  their  labours. 

We  constantly  hear  remarks  on  the  delicacy  of  touch, 
and  the  accuracy  of  the  hearing,  of  blind  persons,  and  on 
the  quickness  of  the  sight  of  the  deaf ;  and  one  of  the 
most  common  inferences  which  ordinary  persons  make, 
is,  that  such  persons  are  compensated  for  their  natural 
deficiency  by  a  larger  natural  endowment  of  the  faculties 
they  possess.  Such  observations  are  true,  but  the  in- 
ference drawn  from  them  is  erroneous.  It  is  not  suffi- 
ciently borne  in  mind  that  the  constant  exercise,  and  conse- 
quently the  improvement  of  the  senses  which  they  possess,  is 
forced  upon  persons  who  are  defective  in  any  one.  If  the 
same  means  were  employed,  it  would  be  found  that  the  senses 
of  all  are  capable  of  similar  improvement.  The  peculiar 
exigencies  of  the  blind  man  oblige  him  to  cultivate  his 
ear,  his  touch,  his  smell,  and  his  taste  ;  and  these  senses 
become  acute  and  faithful  recorders  of  all  that  passes 
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within  the  sphere  of  their  action.  That  the  senses  are 
invigorated  by  exercise,  is  evident  from  our  knowledge 
of  savage  nations,  whose  hunters  follow  a  trail  indiscernible 
to  the  eye  of  an  European,  and  who  hear  distant  sounds 
which  escape  the  unaccustomed  ear.  Lawrence  tells  us 
that  the  dark-coloured  races  exhibit  in  general  a  great 
acuteness  of  the  external  senses,  which  in  some  instances  is 
heightened  by  exercise  to  a  degree  almost  incredible; 
and  that  the  astonishing  perfection  of  their  sight,  hearing, 
and  smelling,  must  be  referred  to  the  constant  exercise 
of  these  organs.  In  speaking  of  a  New  Zealander,  Mr. 
Savage  says,  ^'It  was  worthy  of  remark  how  much  his 
sight  and  hearing  were  superior  to  that  of  any  other  per- 
sons on  board  the  ship  ;  the  sound  of  a  distant  gun  was 
distinctly  heard,  or  a  strange  sail  readily  discernible,  by 
Moyhanger,  when  no  other  man  on  board  could  hear  or 
perceive  them."  Instances  are  constantly  recorded  of 
the  facilit}'^  with  which  the  Hottentots  and  the  North 
American  Indians  discover  game  when  at  a  considerable 
distance ;  they  even  follow  a  bee  by  sight  long  after  it 
is  lost  to  unpractised  eyes,  marking  its  flight,  and  pur- 
suing its  course  to  the  distant  hive.  We  know,  also,  that 
the  eye  of  a  seaman  is  more  faithful  in  perceiving  distant 
objects  than  that  of  a  landsman,  and  that  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  minute  objects  have  an 
accuracy  of  touch  and  sight  which  those  unused  to  the 
habitual  exercise  of  these  senses  do  not  possess.  Such 
facts  as  these  are  very  interesting  in  a  physiologi- 
cal view,  and  acquaint  us  with  the  extent  of  our 
powers,  which  are  very  imperfectly  developed  in  the 
members  of  civilized  societies. — (See  Lawrence  s  Lectures, 
chap,  vii.) 

The  absence  of  such  exercise  must  consequently  leave 
the  mind  uninformed  of  much  that  would  tend  to  excite 
in  it  pleasurable  emotions  ;  of  much  which,  while  it  occu- 
pied the  attention,  engaged  the  faculties,  and  improved 
the  understanding,  would  also  be  of  practical  advantage  ; 
imparting  life  and  effect  to  school  exercises,  and  enabling 
those  who  were  so  trained  to  "  find  tongues  in  trees,  books 
in  the  running  brooks,  sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in 
every  thing." 
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If  boys  on  leaving  school  are  found  to  possess  a  very 
limited  portion  of  knowledge  that  can  be  made  useful  in 
their  future  occupations,  and  applicable  to  their  wants  and 
necessities  in  society,  it  is  because  the  usual  systems  of 
teaching  are  deficient  in  that  principle  on  which  all  edu- 
cation ought  to  be  founded  ;  namely,  the  due  develope- 
ment  of  all  the  faculties  which  the  Creator  has  bestowed 
on  man.  Were  these  faculties  known,  considered,  and 
duly  estimated  by  instructors,  a  large  amount  of  positive 
knowledge  would  be  conveyed  to  their  pupils,  and  much 
which  is  now  made  an  object  of  anxiety  and  toil  would 
give  place  to  rational,  interesting,  and  beneficial  studies. 
A  late  writer  (Dick  on  the  Moral  Improvement  of  Man- 
kind), after  having  stated  the  numberless  efforts  of  the 
infant  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  the  success  with  which 
such  efforts  are  attended,  truly  says  of  the  infant  of  two 
years  old,  "He  has  acquired  more  knowledge  during  this 
short  period  than  he  generally  does,  on  the  present  plan 
of  instruction,  through  the  eight  or  ten  succeeding  years 
of  his  life  ;  and  it  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  benevolence 
of  the  Creator,  and  a  prelude  of  the  vast  extent  of  know  - 
ledge he  is  afterwards  capable  of  acquiring,  that  all  these 
acquisitions  are  not  only  made  without  pain,  but  in  the 
greater  number  of  instances  are  accompanied  with  the 
highest  pleasure  and  enjoyment." — -p.  113. 

The  importance  of  real  objects,  natural  and  artificial, 
models,  pictorial  representations,  experimental  and  other 
practical  elucidations,  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  on  all 
who  have  the  direction  of  the  young  mind.  In  most  of 
the  subjects  which  form  the  school  business  such  illustra- 
tions may  be  introduced.  The  school-room  must  be  fur- 
nished with  receptacles  for  w^orks  of  art  and  nature  ; 
the  pupils  themselves  will  be  the  most  active  and  valuable 
contributors  to  such  collections,  and  those  specimens 
which  are  apparently  the  most  humble  will  often  be  found 
the  most  useful.  The  walks  to  school,  homewards,  or  for 
exercise,  may  all  be  made  productive  ;  while  visits  to 
manufactories,  to  mines,  to  fields,  woods,  and  mountains, 
would  furnish  great  riches  to  such  a  store.  Minerals, 
mineral  preparations,  fossils,  vegetables  and  their  parts, 
woods,  metals ;  manufactured  articles  of  metal,  of  mi- 
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nerals,  of  animal  substances,  of  vegetables,  insects,  shells, 
&c.  are  easily  to  be  obtained  almost  everywhere.^  The 
arrangement  and  classification  of  these  objects  would  call 
into  exercise  faculties  which,  on  the  present  systems  of 
school  instruction,  are  scarcely  ever  developed  ;  and  the 
preparations  and  collections  would  occupy  hours  not  de- 
voted to  direct  instruction.    When  Pestalozzi  was  en- 
deavouring to  carry  out  those  principles  of  induction 
on  which  he  founded  his  system.,  when  it  was  as  yet  re- 
garded as  impracticable,  and  its  author  misunderstood 
and  regarded  as  a  benevolent  visionary,  he  had  drawn 
around  him  a  little  band  of  pupils,  ignorant  of  books  and 
the  learning  which  they  are  employed  to  convey^  and 
conversant  only  with  nature,  and  the  rude  conveniences 
which  supply  her  deficiencies,  in  a  country  and  among  a 
people  of  almost  primitive  simplicity.    "  The  subjects 
ordinarily  presented  to  the  youthful  mind  appeared  too 
remote  from  that  knowledge  which  the  child  acquires 
without  regular  instruction,  and  generally  to  be  taught  in 
too  abstract  a  manner.    It  was  proposed  to  bring  educa- 
tion more  into  contact  with  the  child's  own  experience 
and  observation,  and  to  find  in  him  the  first  link  in  the 
chain  of  his  instruction.    In  the  execution  of  this  plan  a 
series  of  engravings  was  provided,  representing  those 
objects  which  are  familiar  to  children ;  and  the  lessons 
consisted  in  naming  their  parts,  and  in  describing  their 
structure  and  use.    One  day,  however,  the  master  hav- 
ing presented  to  his  class  the  engraving  of  a  ladder,  a 
lively  little  boy  exclaimed,  "  But  there  is  a  real  ladder  in 
the  court-yard,  why  not  talk  about  it  rather  than  the 
picture?"    "The  engraving  is  here,"  said  the  master, 
"  and  it  is  more  convenient  to  talk  about  what  is  be- 
fore your  eyes,  than  to  go  into  the  yard  to  talk  about 
the  other."    The  boy's  observation,  thus  eluded,  was  for 
that  time  disregarded.    Soon  after,  the  engraving  of  a 

*  Small  collections,  which  are  useful  in  many  departments  of  instruc- 
tion, are  sold  in  boxes  or  cabinets.  It  would  be  desirable  that  a  list,  a 
full  description,  and  the  price  of  all  such  objects,  should  be  prepared, 
that  teachers  and  parents  might  know  their  uses,  and  how  to  obtain 
them.  The  most  useful  collections  to  an  extempore  teacher  would, 
however,  be  those  which  he  and  his  pupils  might  unite  in  collecting. 
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window  formed  the  subject  of  examination,  "But  why," 
exclaimed  the  same  Httle  objector,  "  why  talk  of  this  pic- 
ture of  a  window,  when  there  is  a  real  window  in  the 
room,  and  there  is  no  need  to  go  into  the  court-yard  for 
it  ?  "  Again  the  remark  was  silenced ;  but  in  the  even- 
ing both  circumstances  were  mentioned  to  Pestalozzi. 

The  boy  is  right/'  said  he,  "  the  reality  is  better  than 
the  counterfeit;  put  away  the  engravings,  and  let  the 
class  be  instructed  by  means  of  real  objects." — (See  Pre- 
face to  Miss  Mayds  Lessons  on  Objects),  This  little  in- 
cident, in  showing  the  value  of  tangible  things  for  the 
purposes  of  early  lessons,  also  exhibits  the  process  which 
a  child  would  naturally  follow  in  self-instruction,  and 
thus  indicates  the  course  which  a  judicious  teacher  should 
pursue.  Now,  in  the  case  of  the  blind,  material  things 
cannot  be  seen  ;  they  have  to  be  brought  within  the  range 
of  their  other  senses,  and  then  described.  Words  alone 
are  unattractive  to  children  generally, — to  the  deaf,  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  instruction,  they  convey  no  know- 
ledge. In  this  case  the  proceeding  is  to  make  the  deaf 
pupil  regard  the  object ;  then  to  furnish  him  with  the 
name,  not  addressed  to  the  ear,  but  to  the  eye.  The 
blind  pupil,  provided  the  object  be  new  to  him,  is  made  to 
remark  its  various  properties,  and  its  name  is  addressed 
to  his  sense  of  hearing ;  he  ascertains  qualities  that  are 
familiar  to  him,  from  their  being  also  common  to  other 
objects,  and  he  guesses  at  the  use  to  which  a  new  object 
may  be  applied.  The  deaf  pupil  may  also,  from  former 
observations,  be  able  to  determine  the  application  of  a 
material,  or  a  thing,  for  the  first  time  presented  to  his 
notice ;  but  he  can  have  no  knowledge  of  the  names  or 
the  properties  observable  in  the  object^  supposing  him  to 
have  been  without  instruction  in  our  conventional  terms. 
When  the  idea  has  been  conveyed  to  him,  the  arbitrary 
sign  may  be  communicated ;  but  every  day's  experience 
in  a  school  of  deaf  pupils  shows  that  ideas  may  exist  in 
the  mind  without  the  knowledge  of  language  for  their 
expression.  The  deaf  pupil  is  shown  a  quality  in  an 
object,  its  name  is  written  down ;  he  is  shown  the  uses  to 
which  an  article  may  be  applied,  and  the  information  is 
presented  before  him  in  writing. 
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The  whole  of  this  rudimental  and  explanatory  process 
is  not  necessary  in  the  instruction  of  children  possessing 
all  their  outward  senses ;  but  the  spirit  in  which  such 
exercises  are  conceived  and  performed,  and  much  of  the 
detail,  would  be  advantageous  to  the  pupils  in  all  elemen- 
tary schools.  Every  thing  which  tends  to  bring  a  young 
pupil  into  the  habit  of  arranging  and  expressing  his 
thoughts  with  precision,  must  be  highly  favourable  to  the 
developement  of  his  mental  powers.  No  lessons  do  this 
so  effectually  as  those  on  objects.  A  tone  of  familiar 
conversation  follows  the  more  important  subject-matter 
of  the  exercise,  sufficiently  removed  from  trifling  to  pre- 
vent remarks  not  appropriate  to  the  topic  under  consi- 
deration, yet  tending  to  expand  the  intellect,  and  to  im- 
part confidence  to  the  pupils  in  the  expression  of  their 
ideas. 

Expedients  which  are  considered  unnecessary  in  teach- 
ing those  whose  outward  organization  is  perfect,  are  re- 
quired for  persons  who  labour  under  any  deprivation.  To 
exemplify  these  expedients,  and  to  show  that  some  ad- 
vantage would  accrue  to  the  ordinary  pupil  by  applying 
a  somewhat  similar  course  in  his  instruction,  we  will 
imagine  ourselves  to  be  teaching  two  pupils,  the  one 
blind,  and  the  other  deaf  They  are  supposed  to  be 
equally  uninstructed  on  the  knowledge  to  be  conveyed  by 
this  lesson,  so  far  as  direct  teaching  is  concerned.  The 
properties  of  water  supply  numerous  words,  and  require  a 
number  of  illustrations  suitable  for  this  exercise.  Many 
of  its  qualities  are  discoverable  by  the  external  senses, 
and  others  require  more  particularly  accurate  observa- 
tion and  reflection.  The  deaf  pupil  will  doubtless  have 
arrived  at  some  conclusions  on  the  properties  of  so  com- 
mon an  object  as  water,  but  he  is  supposed  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  arbitrary  signs  of  thought — language.  The  blind 
pupil  will  not  only  have  made  observations  on  some  of 
the  properties  and  uses  of  water,  but  he  will  also  have  a 
clear  knowledge  of  the  application  of  language  to  these 
properties.  We  tell  the  blind  pupil  that  tvater  is  natural^ 
and  write  the  same  words  before  the  eyes  of  the  deaf 
pupil.  To  show  the  application  of  this  expression,  we 
look  around  us,  and  divide  the  objects  which  arrest  our 
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attention  into  two  classes,  which  are  written  before  the 
deaf  pupil  thus  : — 


Not  made 
by  man, 
made  by 
God. 

NATURAL, 


Wood. 
Wool. 
Water. 
Barley. 
Hops. 

Limestone. 

Clay. 


} 


Desk. 
Cloth. 

Beer. 

r  Lime . 
\  Mortar. 
Bricks. 


Made  by 
man. 

ARTIFICIAL, 


Supposing  these  words  are  not  known,  the  objects 
themselves,  or  their  representations,  are  brought  under  ; 
the  observation  of  the  pupils.    To  the  blind  pupil  they  j; 
would  all  probably  be  known,  or,  if  not,  easily  explained ;  i 
and  he  would  at  once  see  the  great  division  of  objects  into  j 
natural  and  artificial.    With  the  deaf  pupil  it  might  be 
necessary  to  link  each  class  with  the  further  explanations  i 
attached  above,  and  also  to  have  recourse  to  natural  or  ■ 
mimic  signs  to  cause  them  to  be  understood.    The  next  i 
property  which  we  want  to  communicate  is,  that  water  is  i 
liquid.    This  quality  is  easily  explained  to  the  blind  pupil 
by  merely  telling  him  that  it  pours  and  flows,  as  milk, 
beer,  wine,  &c.    It  will  probably  be  ascertained  that  he 
is  both  aware  of  the  property,  and  of  the  application  of  i 
these  words.    With  the  deaf  pupil  the  case  will  be  some- 
what different ;  he  may  know  of  this  property  in  water, 
but  the  combinations  of  letters,  liquid,  pour,  and  Jlow,  may  i 
be  new  to  him.    A  number  of  liquids  and  solids  are 
shown  to  him ;  or,  provided  his  vocabulary  will  furnish 
him  with  examples,  the  words  merely  are  placed  in  juxta- 
position thus: — 

Water.    Wood.  | 
Flow     Milk.      Iron.        Hard.        Do  not 
Liquid.         and      Beer.      Coal.        Dense.        flow  Solid. 
pour.      Wine.     Leather.    Close.     nor  pour. 

Ink.        Stone.  j'- 

In  still  further  explanation,  a  mimic  resemblance  of  i 
the  Sictions,  Jlowing  and  pouring,  is  shown  by  the  teacher,  j 
So  with  hard,  dense,  close,  the  pupil  is  made  to  observe  j 
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that  water  yields  to  the  touch ;  that  wood  is  unyielding, 
close,  firm,  solids — the  reverse  of  water,  not  flowing  nor 
pouring.  Another  property  of  water,  coldness^  speaks 
directly  to  the  sense  of  feeling  in  the  case  of  both  pupils. 
The  shrinking  or  contraction  by  which  this  property  is 
represented  to  the  deaf  is  never  misunderstood ;  he  never 
fails  to  interpret  correctly  the  expression  indicated  by 
!  the  shrugged-up  shoulders,  the  elbows  closely  drawn  to 
the  sides,  and  the  tremulous  shaking  of  the  limbs. 
Transparent^  another  property  of  water,  requires  fuller 
explanation  to  the  blind  pupil  than  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  give  him  on  the  preceding  words.  He  is 
not  ignorant  of  the  advantages  which  the  seeing  possess 
in  knowing  the  forms  and  many  other  properties  of  objects 
through  a  medium  more  direct  than  he  possesses.  We 
inform  him,  that  though  nothing  appears  to  intervene 
between  us  and  the  various  objects  which  we  behold,  yet 
that  there  is  in  reality  a  substance  of  a  very  subtle 
nature ;  and  that  by  the  extreme  thinness  and  freedom 
from  colour  of  this  substance,  we  are  enabled  to  see 
through  it  as  clearly  as  if  nothing  intervened ;  that  this 
substance  is  air,  and  that  one  of  its  properties  is  trans- 
parency^  the  property  which  enables  us  to  see  through 
it;  (some  slight  experiments  to  show  the  existence  of 
air,  its  resistance,  &c.  might  be  here  introduced  ;)  that 
water  and  glass  are  transparent  also  ;  that  the  marble 
which  w^e  drop  into  the  glass  of  water  is  as  visible  to  us, 
in  consequence  of  the  transparency  of  the  water,  as  it  is 
sensible  to  his  touch  ;  and  that  the  water  and  the  marble 
are  both  visible  to  us  through  the  glass,  because  the  glass 
possesses  a  like  property.  With  the  deaf  pupil  the  pro- 
cess must  be  somewhat  different.  We  exhibit  before 
him,  as  in  former  examples,  the  names  of  substances 
which  possess  the  property  which  we  wish  to  describe, 
and  the  names  of  other  substances  of  an  opposite  nature ; 
he  sees  immediately  that  water^  glass,  air,  agree  in  one 
)  property  which  is  wanting  in  ink,  milk,  iron,  paper,  ivood; 

and  thus  the  word  represented  by  the  idea  transparent  is 
i  made  known  to  him,  as  well  as  that  of  the  contrary  qua- 
::.  lity,  opaque.  By  processes  quite  similar  to  these,  the 
ve    other  properties  of  water^  inodorous^  tasteless,  reflective, 
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&c.  are  illustrated  and  made  known  to  our  two  pupils; 
a  constant  employment  of  analogy  and  comparison  being 
found  necessary,  and  copious  and  frequent  references  to 
things  known  being  requisite  to  illustrate,  and  by  degrees 
to  conduct  to  those  which  are  unknown. 

With  either  of  the  pupils  we  have  supposed  ourselves 
to  be  teaching,  this  process  occupies  but  a  short  time  ■ 
compared  to  its  description;  and  the  teacher  is  assured  \ 
by  the  means  he  has  taken  to  be  understood,  and  by  his  ' 
constant  appeals  to  the  knowing  faculties  of  his  pupils, 
that  he  has  communicated  a  portion  of  real  knowledge  ;  or 
rather,  that  he  has  given  his  pupils  the  means  of  examin-  i 
ing  their  ideas,  of  correcting  them  if  erroneous,  and  of 
expressing  the  result  of  their  observations  in  appropriate 
language.    In  going  through  a  lesson  of  this  nature  with  | 
a  class  of  ordinary  pupils,  the  process  would  be  much  ■ 
shorter,  as  a  medium  more  direct  than  in  the  instance  of  | 
a  deaf  or  blind  pupil  would  be  employed,  while  all  the  in- 
terest might  be  retained ;  the  presence  of  the  object,  the 
appeals  to  surrounding  objects  having  an  analogy  or  other- 
wise, the  assistance  of  a  large  slate,  or  board,  with  chalk, 
for  illustrations,  either  by  language,  or  by  diagrams, — all 
tend  to  excite  an  interest  in  the  exercise,  and  to  gratify 
those  faculties  which  are  called  into  active  operation. 
Nor  must  one  especial  value  in  lessons  of  this  nature  be  i 
unnoticed.     The  pupils  make  their  own  observations,  —  j 
discovering  qualities  on  investigating  the  objects  pro-  ' 
duced,  and  supplying  the  words  as  such  qualities  are  made 
evident;  it  is  seen  by  the  difficulties  which  arise  in  their 
progress  where  help  is  needed,  and  thus  their  own  en- 
deavours are  aided  by  indirect  teaching,  and  a  love  for  ' 
enquiry  and  self-exertion  is  promoted. 

On  first  visiting  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  per- 
sons are  usually  struck  with  the  ready  means  of  communi- 
cation which  the  pupils  and  teachers  possess  in  signs.  As  j 
an  expressive  and  a  beautiful,  though  a  rude  and  an  un- 
scientific language,  it  deserves  our  notice.  Many  ordinary  j 
observations  requiring  a  number  of  words  in  our  artificial 
tongue  are  asked  by  a  single  sign,  combined  with  a  certain 
expression  of  countenance.  Give  me  a  pen,  is  expressed 
by  the  sign  for  a  pen  and  the  action  of  giving  :  the  pro- 
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noun  and  the  article  are  understood  to  be  implied,  if  such 
parts  of  language  are  known  ;  if  unknown,  the  sign  will 
not  be  misunderstood  in  its  abbreviated  form,  and  the  ex- 
■  pression  of  the  countenance  will  supply  the  place  of  tone, 
\  and  indicate  command  or  supplication  as  the  case  may  be. 
/  want  some  chalk,  is  expressed  by  the  sign  for  chalk,  and 
an  earnest  looking  about  for  it  directed  towards  the  per- 
son who  is  expected  to  supply  the  want.  Have  you  not 
dined  ?  Here  the  signs  for  dining,  (past,)  and  a  negative, 
combined  with  an  enquiring  look,  the  whole  forming  but 
two  signs,  yet  so  connected  as  to  seem  like  one,  are  all 
that  are  requisite,  and  are  immediately  understood.  On 
all  ordinary  subjects,  these  signs  are  passed  between  the 
parties  with  even  more  rapidity  than  speech  among  those 
who  hear.  This  is  the  language  which  is  natural  to  the 
deaf,  and  which  they  always  use  in  their  communications 
with  each  other.  But  it  is  not  desirable  that  they  should 
use  this  language,  to  the  exclusion  of  that  of  their 
country  ;  its  poverty  is  obvious,  and  it  is  particularly  un- 
desirable to  cultivate  it,  as  the  pupils  on  leaving  school 
are  to  mix  with  persons  who  possess  a  copious  phrase- 
ology. It  is  impossible  to  impart  richness,  purity,  and 
clearness  to  a  language  which  is  calculated  for  the  ex- 
pression only  of  the  more  ordinary  emotions  and  tangible 
[things;  which  has  no  inflexions  save  those  of  countenance 
land  manner,  and  which  is  wanting  in  the  thousand  modi- 
Ifications  which  give  shade  and  colour  to  the  expression  of 
!  thought.  The  high  intellectual  cultivation  requisite  to 
soften  the  asperities  of  sign-language,  to  impart  to  it 
the  system  and  perfection  of  an  artificial  tongue,  and  thus 
to  elevate  it  to  the  rank  of  our  modern  languages,  will 
probably  never  be  attained  by  a  sufficient  number  of  as- 
sociated and  highly-endowed  deaf  persons ;  and  if  done,  it 
would  be  a  labour  of  no  benefit,  even  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  for  it  would  be  as  difficult  of  attainment  as  any 
modern  language,  and  much  of  its  beauty  would  have  to 
be  transmitted  to  future  generations  by  memory  and 
tradition. 

The  Abbes  de  TEpee  and  Sicard  fell  into  a  great  error 
when  they  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  language  of  signs 
to  a  system.    They  aimed  at  the  production  of  a  voca- 
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bulary  of  signs  equal  in  extent  to  a  spoken  language, 
forgetting  that  such  signs  would  be  as  meaningless  to 
their  pupils,  without  the  ideas  they  represented,  as  the 
words  they  were  intended  to  supplant ;  and  that  they  were 
imposing  on  their  pupils  the  task  of  acquiring  two  lan- 
guages instead  of  one.  Their  notion  evidently  was,  that 
by  supplying  the  deaf  and  dumb  with  such  a  vehicle  for 
the  expression  of  thought,  the  process  of  imparting  in- 
struction would  be  reduced  to  nothing  more  than  a  trans- 
lation of  the  language  of  signs  into  that  of  speech  ;  they 
did  not  sufficiently  keep  in  mind  how  limited  was  the 
stock  of  their  pupils'  ideas,  and  that  their  intellectual 
powers  were  to  be  strengthened  and  informed  before 
the  refined  language  they  were  preparing  for  them  could 
be  understood  and  applied  to  useful  purposes.  Teachers 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  present  day  are  aware  that 
sentences  correctly  constructed,  may  be  conveyed  by  the 
means  of  arbitrary  signs  to  their  pupils,  and  written  by 
them,  not  a  word  of  which  shall  be  more  understood  than 
transcripts  of  a  foreign  tongue  mechanically  copied  by 
one  to  whom  that  tongue  is  unknown. 

An  error  which  many  people  fall  into  is,  that  a  know- 
ledge of  Dactylology,  or  the  manual  alphabet  of  the  deaf, 
is  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  hold  intercourse  with 
them  ;  they  seem  to  imagine  that  to  talk  with  the  fingers 
is  as  natural  to  the  deaf  as  it  is  to  themselves  to  employ 
their  organs  of  speech  ;  but  Dactylology  is  nothing  more 
than  a  substitute  for  our  artificial  alphabet ;  it  conveys  no 
ideas,  but  is  merely  a  vehicle  of  language,  —  a  convenient 
one,  because  ready  at  all  times,  and  in  situations  and 
circumstances  when  writing  materials  are  inaccessible. 
With  the  instructed  deaf,  converse  may  be  held  by  Dac- 
tylology; by  the  uninstructed,  only  natural  signs  will  be 
understood,  and  these  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

An  amusing  modification  of  the  language  of  gesture  is 
found  in  the  mimicry  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  ;  they  imitate 
the  actions  of  various  trades  with  all  the  accuracy  of  ex- 
perienced workmen,  even  to  the  expression  of  countenance 
to  which  artificers  become  habituated  in  the  performance 
of  certain  operations.  They  watch  the  changes  of  feature 
and  attitude  of  those  who  converse  in  their  presence, 
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seize  upon  the  manner  of  the  speakers,  and  evince  their 
powers  of  observation  and  imitation  in  the  re-production 
of  any  peculiarities  which  they  may  witness.  The  sign- 
names  by  which  they  designate  persons  are  very  ex- 
pressive; a  peculiarity  of  shape,  manner,  gesture,  gait, 
feature,  or  even  an  accidental  mark  at  the  time  they  first 
see  a  person,  becomes  the  characteristic  by  which  he  is 
distinguished,  and  adheres  to  him  for  life.  Some  of  the 
signs  used  by  the  deaf  are  precisely  similar  to  those  used 
by  the  tribes  of  North  American  Indians.  These  tribes 
cannot  hold  communications  with  each  other  by  spoken 
language,  but  they  have  gradually  adopted  a  language  of 
signs,  which  is  extensively  known,  and  by  which  they  hold 
intercourse  with  each  other. 

Many  of  the  diagrams  used  in  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  as  illustrations  of  grammar  are  of  great  excellence, 
and  very  superior,  as  vehicles  for  conveying  correct  ideas 
to  the  pupils,  to  the  dry  rules  and  examples  of  grammarians. 
We  shall  mention  a  few  of  these  which  are  most  commonly 
employed,  and  their  applicability  to  ordinary  teaching  will 
be  readily  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  ever  been  practi- 
cally engaged  in  the  instruction  of  the  young.  One  of 
the  first  exercises  in  a  school  of  deaf  and  dumb  pupils, 
after  teaching  them  that  objects  have  names,  or  that  words 
are  the  signs  of  things,  is  to  illustrate  the  singular  and 
plural.  This  is  done  by  showing  them  a  diagram  ex- 
hibiting a  single  object  of  a  kind,  and  several  objects  of 
the  same  kind  from  two  upwards ;  as,  a  pin,  pi7is ;  a  pen^ 
pens ;  a  key,  keys,  &c.  Thus  is  made  evident  to  them 
what  the  singular  and  plural  numbers  signify,  while  the 
formation  of  the  plural  is  taught  at  the  same  time.  In 
teaching  the  adjective  a  similar  course  is  taken,  a  repre- 
sentation of  objects  of  the  same  kind,  with  opposite  quali- 
ties, being  placed  before  them  ;  as,  a  straight  tree,  a  crooked 
tree  ;  a  thick  nail,  a  thin  nail ;  a  lean  cow,  a  fat  cow  ;  &c. 
The  pupils  observe  that  the  object  is  the  same,  and  are 
soon  satisfied  that  the  quality  is  expressed  by  the  sub- 
joined word.  A  somewhat  different  illustration  is  some- 
times used  ;  a  number  of  glasses  filled  with  water,  and 
some  containing  water  in  different  states,  as  hot,  cold, 
salt,  &c.  are  produced.     The  pupils  having  been  made  to 
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observe  that  all  the  glasses  contain  water,  a  little  colour- 
ing matter  is  infused  in  each  ;  the  collocations  red  water ^ 
blue  water ^  yellow  water ^  salt  water ^  &c.  are  formed,  and 
the  use  of  the  adjective  is  very  clearly  shown. 

Diagrams  are  also  used  for  illustrating  some  of  the 
moods  and  tenses  of  verbs,  the  degrees  of  comparison,  the 
prepositions  and  other  particles.  Many  of  the  particles 
present  no  sensible  idea  to  the  mind ;  they  can  therefore 
only  be  correctly  conveyed  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  con- 
nexion with  the  other  parts  of  a  sentence.  For  the 
teaching  of  prepositions,  we  have  sometimes  seen  a 
diagram  employed  similar  to  that  of  Bishop  Wilkins ; 
(see  his  Essay  towards  a  Heal  Character  pictures  are 
also  used ;  (see  Dr.  Akerley's  Exercises  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  New  York,  1821.)  The  kind  of  picture  suitable 
for  this  purpose  may  be  judged  of  from  the  following  ; 
sentences  which  that  in  Dr.  Akerley's  work  illustrates. 
The  man  is  before  the  dog.  The  boy  is  looking  into  the 
well.  The  squirrel  runs  up  the  tree.  The  rabbit  is 
coming  out  of  the  hole  in  the  tree.  The  clouds  are  above 
the  bird.  The  manner  in  which  the  pronouns  are  prac- 
tised, after  the  application  of  this  class  of  words  has  been 
taught,  must  not  be  passed  over.  Striking  his  arm,  the 
teacher  writes,  /  strike  my  arm.  A  pupil  writes,  thou 
strikest  thy  arm.  The  teacher  strikes  a  girl's  arm,  and  J 
writes,  /  strike  her  arm.  A  boy  writes,  thou  strikest  her 
arm  ;  and  the  girl  writes,  thou  strikest  my  arm.  A  girl 
strikes  a  boy's  arm  ;  the  teacher  writes,  she  strikes  his 
arm^  or,  looking  to  the  boy,  she  strikes  thy  arm ;  the  girl 

writes,  /  strike  his  arm,  or,  looking  at  the  boy  thy 

arm ;  and  the  boy  writes,  she  strikes  my  arm,  or,  looking ' 
towards  the  girl,  thou  strikest  my  arm.  The  plural  is  ex-  | 
emplified  in  a  similar  manner.  That  an  exercise  of  this  j 
kind  is  applicable  to  hearing  and  speaking  pupils  is  evident,  j 
and  it  teaches  very  well  the  use  and  value  of  pronouns. 

To  give  pupils  definite  ideas  on  the  commencement  of 
any  subject  to  be  taught  them,  is  of  very  great  importance. 
In  teaching  history,  the  pupils  must  be  aware  of  the  ob- 
ject in  view,  and  nothing  must  be  left  unexplained  which 
is  calculated  to  impede  their  progress.  If  it  is  wished  to 
inform  them  that  Jesus  Christ  was  born  1836  years  ago, — 
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unless  a  child  has  been  used  to  speak  of  years,  and  of  events 
at  long  periods  back,  which  is  very  seldom  the  case, 
means  must  be  taken  to  make  him  understand  what  is 
conveyed  in  this  information.    Stating  the  bare  fact,  is  not 
1  communicating  knowledge  of  any  value.    The  teacher  of 
I  the  deaf  and  dumb,  who  could  not  leave  a  pupil  to  grope 
his  way  alone  and  unaided,  writes  down  the  present  year, 
the  last,  the  preceding,  and  so  on  for  a  great  number  of 
years  back;  as  he  proceeds,  he  marks  the  date  of  the  pupil's 
'    coming  to  school,  and  any  other  events  to  which  he  can 
^    look  back,  the  date  of  the  pupifs  birth,  his  own  birth, 
i    names  other  events,  and,  as  his  pupifs  powers  of  com- 
^    parison  and  analogy  are  brought  out,  he  misses  here  and 
^    there  a  series  of  years,  but  still  keeps  up  the  chain  till  he 
at  length  arrives  at  the  year  of  our  Lord's  birth.    In  this 
way  the  pupil  attains  something  like  a  clear  idea  of  the 
length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  event  alluded 
to;  his  general  conceptions  of  time  are  greatly  enlarged; 
'5  I  and  it  will  be  found,  in  alluding  to  historical  events  at 
distant  dates,  that,  unless  some  tangible  data  of  this  kind 
can  be  referred  to,  pupils  either  do  not  give  themselves 
the  trouble  to  think  at  all,  or  they  become  involved  in  the 
maze  of  years  and  centuries. 

The  elements  of  composition  are  almost  invariably  a 
stumbling-block  to  the  young ;  but  if  the  method  pursued 
in  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  were  more  generally 
acted  upon,  we   think  many  difficulties  would  vanish. 
Very  soon  after  children  begin  to  think,  they  might  be 
brought  to  express  their  thoughts  in  appropriate  language  ; 
and  in  this  the  chief  art  of  composition  consists.  Op- 
:  pressed  with  grammar,  and  its  abstract  and  intricate  rules, 
•  their  progress  is  retarded  rather  than  advanced.  Illus- 
r  trations  of  grammar,  or  a  graduated  series  of  exercises  on 
language,  would  be  easily  understood  and  imitated;  and  a 
small  vocabulary  may  be  applied  and  made  useful  to  the 
pupil  as  easily  as  a  larger  one.    In  most  of  the  schools 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  the  pupils  begin  to  write  exercises 
'  in  composition  after  two  years'  instruction ;  in  some 
sooner.    After  two  years'  teaching,  the  vocabulary  of  a 
deaf  and  dumb  pupil,  who  learns  by  a  very  slow  process, 
-  cannot  be  large  ;  perhaps,  in  the  number  and  in  the  know- 
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ledge  of  the  application  of  words,  not  equal  to  that  of  an 
ordinarily  instructed  child  at  six  years  of  age  :  but,  though 
so  small,  it  is  turned  to  account ;  and  productions  similar 
to  the  following  uncorrected  example,  written  by  a  boy 
after  only  one  year's  instruction,  show  not  only  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  to 
contend,  but  the  degree  of  success  which  attends  their 
efforts.  In  the  institution  where  the  writer  of  this  letter 
was  instructed  the  pupils  alternate  between  work,  study, 
and  play. 

I  was  turning  the  manure  yesterday  morning,  and  I 
was  playing  the  foot-ball  yesterday  after  dinner.  I  was 
cleaning  the  knives  yesterday  after  breakfast,  and  I  will 
dig  in  the  garden  to-day,  and  I  will  rake  in  the  garden  to- 
day, and  I  will  clean  the  knives  and  forks  to-day.  I  does 
love  my  dear  parents,  and  my  sister,  and  all  those  school- 
fellows.   I  did  go  to  yesterday,  to  see  if  there  was  a 

letter  for  ,  there  was  none.    I  was  writing  on  my 

slate  and  book  yesterday,  and  I  was  learning  on  my  book 
yesterday." 

The  above  was  the  first  attempt  this  pupil  ever  made  to 
write  a  connected  composition ;  he  had  written  sentences 
on  given  models  previously,  and  he  had  supplied  words 
purposely  left  out  of  sentences.  The  following  was 
written  by  a  pupil  of  the  Edinburgh  Institution,  after  a 
few  years'  instruction:  it  is  extracted  from  the  last  printed 
report  of  that  institution,  and  it  may  be  contrasted  with 
the  foregoing  example. 

EDINBURGH. 

Edinburgh  is  the  capital  city  of  Scotland,  and  it  is 
built  on  a  hill  near  the  Forth.  It  is  a  beautiful  city  in- 
deed, and  the  houses  are  all  built  of  stone.  The  streets 
of  Edinburgh  are  all  neat  and  regularly  built,  and  well 
lighted  with  gas  :  it  gives  a  beautiful  light,  and  is  far 
better  than  oil ;  it  enables  people  to  see  to  walk  on  the 
street  at  night.  There  are  many  grand  shops  in  Edin- 
burgh. I  never  was  in  any  of  them  buying  goods.  The 
Royal  Institution  is  a  very  nice  building.  There  are  also 
many  monuments  in  Edinburgh.  Monuments  are  built 
in  memory  of  the  dead.    I  think  Lord  Melville's  monu- 
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ment  is  pretty  in  St.  Andrew's  square ;  he  was  the  great 
statesman.  Lord  Nelson's  on  Calton  Hill  is  also  pretty  ; 
he  was  a  great  naval  commander.  I  am  not  a  native  of 
Edinburgh  but  of  Arbroath,  and  I  hke  to  Hve  in  Edin- 
burgh very  much." 

Isabella  Robertson. 

In  drawing  attention  to  the  above  examples,  which 
are  not  chosen  from  any  superiority  they  possess  over 
others  but  merely  as  showing  how,  at  first,  a  very 
imperfect  knowledge  of  language,  and  a  very  confined 
vocabulary,  and  afterwards  a  more  copious,  but  still  a 
limited  knowledge  of  words,  may  be  made  use  of  in  com- 
position, we  wish  it  to  be  seen  that,  by  similar  training, 
children  in  the  possession  of  all  their  faculties  might 
make  very  satisfactory  advances  in  the  art  of  expressing 
themselves  in  writing,  even  during  the  early  years  of 
instruction.  They  might  at  first  be  required  to  name 
any  object  they  see,  as  horse^  rulevy  candlestick  ;  then  to 
mention  any  objects  of  which  they  see  more  than  one,  as 
books^  chairs,  candles  ;  then  to  distinguish  one  object  from 
another  of  the  same  kind,  but  different  in  some  accidental 
quality,  as  a  long  candle,  a  short  candle,  a  thick  book,  a 
thin  book  ;  then  to  distinguish  several  objects  from  others 
of  the  same  kind  as  short  pens,  long  pens,  &c.  In  each 
case,  after  explaining  the  kind  of  combinations  to  be  pro- 
duced, a  model  should  be  placed  before  them,  and  after 
naming  a  number  of  examples,  the  exercise  should  be 
diversified  by  setting  them  to  write  on  their  slates,  (if 
writing  has  been  acquired)  as  many  examples  upon  each 
model  as  they  can  recollect,  with  permission  to  invent 
others. 

The  experiments  which  are  performed,  the  diagrams, 
models,  and  pictures  which  are  exhibited,  and  the  objects 
which  are  presented  for  examination  in  imparting  in- 
struction to  the  deaf,  embrace  two  purposes ;  first,  to 
supply  deficiencies  in  oral  language,  and  secondly,  to 
convey  correct  impressions.  If  such  auxiliaries  success- 
fully conduce  to  their  intellectual  developement,  and  if 
the  easy  exercises  used  for  the  illustration  of  language, 
and  for  giving  them  the  powers  of  expressing  themselves 
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be  found  advantageous  to  them,  we  know  of  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  appHed  more  successfully,  under 
greatly  superior  advantages,  to  the  instruction  of  other 
children.  A  series  of  works  on  educational  subjects 
written  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  would  in  our  opinion  be 
the  best  elementary  books  for  all  young  pupils,  —  for  this 
reason,  that  such  works  would  be  written  for  children 
with  a  confined  knowledge  of  language,  the  words  com- 
posing such  knowledge  being  generally  the  plainest  in 
ordinary  use,  while  all  ambiguous  and  elliptical  phrases, 
and  all  purely  abstract  ideas,  would  be  avoided. 

The  occupations  suitable  for  the  deaf,  and  those  suit- 
able for  the  blind,  are  very  different.  The  deaf  may  per- 
form all  kinds  of  manual  labour  ;  they  may  excel  in  every 
art  that  is  merely  imitative.  Their  faculty  of  imitation, 
developed  from  childhood  by  mimic  signs,  and  called  into 
frequent  exercise  by  their  circuitous  modes  of  communi- 
cation, fits  them  for  such  trades.  The  more  liberal  arts 
for  which  by  the  education  of  the  hand  and  the  eye  they 
are  adapted  are  those  of  painting  and  sculpture,  and  their 
accessories,  modelling,  engraving,  &c.  A  few  years  ago, 
a  gentleman  who  had  been  deaf  and  dumb  from  his  in- 
fancy was  called  to  the  bar  by  the  society  of  the  Middle 
Temple.  He  had  received  a  good  legal  education,  and 
was  considered  very  clever  as  a  conveyancer.  This  is  the 
only  instance  we  know  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  person  making 
choice  of  the  law  as  a  profession.  Deaf  and  dumb  artists 
are  numerous ;  there  are  a  few  authors,  and  we  know  of 
some  sculptors.  The  manual  trades  in  which  the  blind 
have  shown  dexterity  are  more  limited  than  those  which 
are  followed  by  the  deaf.  The  male  pupils  of  our 
asylums  for  the  blind  weave  sacking-cloth,  make  all  kinds 
of  baskets,  spin  different  sorts  of  twine,  make  and  repair 
mattresses,  door-mats,  rugs  for  the  hearth,  door,  table,  and  , 
carriages ;  and  in  some  asylums  they  make  shoes  both  of 
listing  and  leather.  The  female  pupils  are  employed  in 
the  finer  kinds  of  basket-work,  in  knitting,  spinning,  net- 
ting and  sewing ;  they  also  perform  certain  portions  of 
household  labour.  The  liberal  arts  in  which  the  blind 
have  distinguished  themselves  will  be  best  seen  by  a  slight 
notice  of  some  individuals  of  our  own  country  who  have 
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risen  to  eminence.    It  is  matter  of  regret  that  we  cannot 
often  ascertain  by  what  process  they  were  enabled  to 
achieve  their  cultivation  so  successfully,  what  external 
helps  they  made  use  of  in  their  endeavours,  what  obstacles 
they  encountered,  and  the  means  they  adopted  for  re- 
moving them,  and  for  pursuing  their  studies  with  satisfac- 
tion and  profit.    The  following  names  are  mentioned  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  various  departments  of  know- 
ledge in  which  they  attained  distinction.    Sir  John  Gower 
is  fkmed  as  one  of  our  early  poets.    Henry  the  Minstrel 
recorded  the  exploits  of  Sir  William  Wallace.    Dr,  Nicho- 
las Bacon  —  descended  from  the  family  of  Lord  Verulam 
— successfully  studied  the  law,  and  in  his  pleadings  gave 
satisfaction  to  his  clients.     The  Rev,  John  Troughton 
of  Coventry  was  a  celebrated  nonconformist  divine  and 
author.  Dr,  Saunderson  held  the  office  of  Lucasian  pro- 
fessor at  Cambridge  ;  he  received  his  early  instruction  in 
arithmetic  from  his  father.    When  a  young  man,  such 
was  the  vigour  of  his  mind,  that  he  required  only  hooks  and 
a  reader^  on  any  subject  to  which  he  desired  to  devote 
himself.    He  acquired  many  of  his  ideas  by  the  sense  of 
feeling ;  small  degrees  of  roughness,  defects  of  polish,  the 
passing  of  a  cloud,  the  approach  of  any  object  which  gave 
an  impulse  to  the  air,  he  accurately  discerned.    By  the 
quickness  of  his  hearing  he  could  judge  of  the  size  of  a 
room,  his  distance  from  a  wall,  and  even  distinguish  the 
fifth  part  of  a  note  in  music.    His  abacus,  or  palpable 
arithmetic,  has  been  often  described  ;  it  has  been  much  im- 
proved since  his  time.    Dr.  Blacklock  is  another  eminent 
instance  of  what  the  blind  may  accomplish.     He  was 
born  in  quite  an  humble  station,,  his  father  was  a  brick- 
layer :  his  first  instructions  were  om/,  his  father  read  to 
him  ;  at  first,  from  books  suited  to  a  child's  capacity,  and 
afterwards  from  the  works  of  Milton,  Spenser,  Prior, 
Pope,  Addison,  &c.     When  a  young  man,  having  become 
known  through  his  poems,  he  embraced  the  means  which 
were   offered  him  of  studying  at  a  grammar-school  at 
Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  at  college.    He  made  himself 
acquainted  in  later  life  with  various  sciences,  the  learned 
languages,  and  several  modern  languages :  French  he 
learned  from  his  intimacy  with  a  private  family,  the 
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mistress  of  which  was  a  Parisian.  John  Metcalfe  com- 
monly known  as  Blind  Jack  of  Knaresborough,  was  an 
extraordinary  character  ;  and  most  extraordinary  indeed 
were  the  occupations  in  which  he  chose  to  employ  his 
diversified  talents,  exhibiting  the  most  fertile  expedients 
to  supply  his  natural  deprivation.  He  w^as  a  successful 
competitor  with  other  surveyors  in  projecting  roads,  and 
contracting  for  them  over  districts  presenting  numerous 
impediments.  Hunting,  dancings  card-playing,  racing, 
buying  and  selling  horses,  acting  as  a  guide,  were  some 
of  the  employments  in  which  he  successfully  engaged. 
As  a  contractor,  carrying  roads  across  mosses  and  over 
mountains,  his  achievements  are  worthy  of  remark ; 
Dr.  Bew  speaking  of  him  in  this  capacity  says,  "  I  have 
several  times  met  him,  with  the  assistance  only  of  a  long 
staff,  traversing  the  road,  ascending  precipices,  exploring 
valleys,  and  investigating  their  several  extents,  forms,  and 
situations,  so  as  to  answer  his  designs  in  the  best  manner/' 
Of  Dr.  Moyes  we  have  many  interesting  and  useful  par- 
ticulars in  Dr.  Bew's  Memoir  on  Blindness,  in  the  trans- 
actions of  the  Manchester  Philosophical  Society.  "  When 
introduced  into  company,  he  remained  for  some  time 
silent.  The  sound  directed  him  to  judge  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  room,  and  the  different  voices  of  the  number 
of  persons  present;  his  distinctions  in  these  respects  were 
very  accurate,  and  his  memory  so  retentive,  that  he  was 
seldom  mistaken.  He  determined  pretty  nearly  the 
stature  of  those  he  was  speaking  with  from  the  direction 
of  their  voices.  He  was  an  improver  of  the  system  of 
tangible  arithmetic  invented  by  Dr.  Saunderson.  John 
Gough  was  a  close  observer,  and  a  voluminous  writer, 
chiefly  on  subjects  connected  with  natural  philosophy. 
He  was  an  accomplished  botanist ;  he  examined,  discrimi- 
nated, and  arranged  his  plants  with  the  greatest  accuracy. 
Ordinary  plants  were  known  to  him  by  the  touch  of  his 
fingers  ;  those  that  were  new  he  examined  in  their  various 
parts  by  the  tip  of  his  tongue. 

In  recording  these  particulars,  we  have  wished  to 
exemplify  the  means  by  which  the  external  senses  were 
employed  by  the  above-named  individuals  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  education.    Many  more  instances  of 
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eminent  blind  men  might  be  given,  but  their  histories 
would  bear  less  upon  the  subject  under  consideration 
than  those  we  have  adduced.  These  examples  exhibit 
the  successful  study  of  poetry,  the  law,  mathematical 
science,  natural  philosophy  and  natural  history,  divinity, 
languages,  surveying;  and  to  these  might  be  added  a  vast 
number  who  have  excelled  in  music,  both  as  composers 
and  performers,  as  well  as  others  eminent  in  history, 
in  politics^  and  in  mechanics.  That  the  blind  may  ex- 
perience pleasure  in  change  of  scene,  and  in  visiting  dis- 
tant lands,  we  are  assured  from  the  narrative  of  Lieute- 
nant James  Holman,  whose  voyage  round  the  world 
afforded  a  peculiar  pleasure  to  himself,  and  whose  work 
has  gratified  numerous  readers.  In  a  notice  of  his 
volumes  which  appeared  in  the  Printing  Machine^  written 
by  a  "  deaf  traveller  "  of  considerable  literary  attainments, 
and  possessing  value  not  only  as  a  manly  critique,  but 
also  for  its  comparisons  of  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages under  which  the  blind  and  the  deaf  labour  in 
similar  and  in  different  situations,  it  is  suggested  to  Mr. 
Holman  "to  prepare  a  memoir  more  directly  illustrating 
his  personal  history  and  condition/'  It  is  our  feeling,  in 
common  with  the  reviewer's,  that  "  the  public  would  re- 
ceive the  communication  gladly ;  and  no  one  would  think 
of  charging  him  with  egotism."  To  this  we  would  add 
our  desire  that  the  "  deaf  traveller "  would  favour  the 
public  with  a  similar  history  of  his  personal  experience, 
his  circumstances,  favourable  and  unfavourable  for  obser- 
vation, his  sympathies  with  his  fellow-men,  his  resources 
when  alone,  and  his  humiliations  in  society.  We  have 
read  with  admiration  several  of  the  articles  which  have 
been  supplied  by  the  "  deaf  traveller  "  to  some  of  the 
most  popular  periodicals  of  the  day ;  and  we  are  satis- 
fied that  no  deaf  person  could  be  found  more  peculiarly 
accomplished  for  the  labour.  The  fact  of  his  having  be- 
come deaf  after  having  learned  his  mother-tongue  would 
be  favourable  to  his  task,  for  the  use  of  good  language  is 
very  familiar  to  him  ;  much  more  so  than  to  those  unfor- 
tunate persons  who  are  born  deaf  and  dumb,  or  who  be- 
come so  during  infancy.  His  studious,  concentrative, 
and  vigorous  mind  would  enable  him  to  perform  the  task 
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with  credit  to  himself,  and  to  the  gratification  of  every  one 
who  loves  to  contemplate  the  history  of  man  under  cir- 
cumstances of  peculiar  interest.  Two  such  volumes,  one 
being  written  by  a  blind  man,  and  the  other  by  one  who 
is  deaf,  and  both  qualified  for  the  undertaking,  would  fur- 
nish a  useful  and  not  an  unpleasing  chapter  on  psychology. 
They  would  exhibit  the  deprivations  which  are  conse- 
quent on  the  loss  of  a  single  avenue  to  the  mind,  and  the 
intellectual  and  physical  compensations  to  be  derived 
from  the  exercise  and  education  of  those  remaining 
powers  which  have  not  only  remained  unimpaired,  but 
have  been  quickened  into  activity. 

Sightless  to  see,  and  judge  through  judgment's  eyes, 

To  make  four  senses  do  the  work  of  five. 
To  arm  the  mind  for  hopeful  enterprise. 

Are  lights  to  him  who  doth  in  darkness  live." 

Lieutenant  Holman's  motto. 

Geography  was  early  taught  to  the  blind  ;  and,  from  the 
observations  we  have  made,  it  seems  to  be  a  study  in 
which  they  take  great  delight.    We  have  heard  a  blind  ; 
man  describe  the  towns,  their  distances,  the  line  of  coast,  j 
the  capes,  bays,  and  rivers  of  the  eastern  coast  of  New 
South  Wales,  as  accurately  as  if  he  had  travelled  over  the 
country  with  his  eyes  wide  open ;  he  has  at  the  same 
time  described  the  population  as  to  number,  classes, 
moral  state,  and  educational  advantages,  with  a  pleasing 
and  wonderful  precision.    After  the  invention  of  em- 
bossed printing,  the  idea  of  raised  maps  would  naturally 
present  itself  to  the  minds  of  instructors  ;  and  we  accord- 
ingly find  that  maps  in  relief  were  formed  soon  after  the 
invention  of  printing  in  relief.*    Various  improvements 
have  from  time  to  time  been  suggested  in  the  production  | 
of  this  auxiliary  to  instruction,  but  we  know  of  nothing  ' 
that  has  yet  come  into  general  use  in  all  respects  suitable 
for  the  desired  end.    We  have  heard  of  beautiful  single 

*  One  of  the  most  interesting  inventions  connected  with  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind,  namely,  tangible  Alphabets,  is  here  avoided,  from  its 
not  bearing  on  the  general  tendency  of  this  Article.  We  propose  to 
give  this  subject  the  attention  it  merits  in  a  later  volume. 
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'   maps,  or  rather  models  of  country,  being  produced  in 
'  I  Switzerland  and  some  parts  of  Germany.    At  the  last 
^  I  meeting  of  tlie  British  Association  (at  Bristol),  a  beau- 
^  I  tiful  model  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ibbetson,  which  may 
'   have  the  effect  of  promoting  the  cultivation  of  this  beau- 
tiful  branch  of  art.    Mr.  Ibbetson  stated,  that,  if  a  de- 
mand  were  created  for  them,  such  models  might  be 
^  easily  multiplied  by  employing  a  metal  mould,  and  using 
papier-mache^  or  some  preparation  of  caoutchouc.  Such 
5   models  of  countries  would  be  all  that  could  be  desired 
for  the  blind ;  and  the  seeing  would  obtain  from  them 
far  more  accurate  ideas  of  the  features  of  a  country  than 
they  can  ever  get  from  mere  surface-maps,  however  ela- 
borately engraved. 

The  terrestrial  globe  used  at  the  Glasgow  Asylum  is 
nine  and  a  half  feet  in  circumference.    The  water  is 
made  smooth  ;  the  land  is  distinguished  from  it  by  being 
slightly  elevated,  and  its  surface  roughened  by  a  coat- 
!  ing  of  fine  sand.    The  political  divisions  are  surrounded 
,  by  a  slight  prominence.    Rivers  are  denoted  by  smooth 
slightly-raised   sinuous   lines ;   mountains   by  a  series 
;  of  elevations,  indicating  the  position  of  the  range;  and 
towns  by  a  small  brass  knob.    The  equator  is  divided 
'"^  I  into  360'',  and  appropriate  distinguishing  marks  are  placed 
'  at  every  10°.    In  every  respect,  this  instrument  is  so 
modified  that  the  blind  may  feel  their  way  upon  it  with 
3  precision.    Ingenious  contrivances  have  been  adopted 
to  exhibit  in  relief  the  comparative  lengths  of  rivers,  and 
also  to  enable  the  blind  to  judge  of  the  relative  bulk  of 
the  great  political  divisions  of  the  earth.    The  compara- 
'  tive  heights  of  mountains  are  raised  on  another  model ; 
^  and  a  still  further  advance  in  science  is  made  by  means 
^  of  a  model  of  the  solar  system,  on  a  board  six  feet  square. 
^'     We  infer,  from  the  short  view  now  taken  of  the  instruc- 
"  ition  of  the  deaf  and  the  blind,  that  it  is  very  practicable 
to  cultivate  the  senses  in  a  very  high  degree  ;  to  what 
extent,  we  may  judge  by  the  examples  which  have  been 
*  adduced:  and  as  it  is  much  better  to  have  clear  ideas 
3  conveyed  to  the  mind  than  imperfect  ones,  it  is  obvious 
that  every  means  should  be  taken  to  improve  those  parts 
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of  our  organization  which  act  as  conveyancers  to  the 
mind.  In  the  instruction  of  children,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  we  should  commence  with  things  which 
they  can  see,  sound,  feel,  touch,  and  smell,  as  a  means  of 
improving  those  organs  on  which  their  mental  perceptions 
entirely  depend;  that  we  should  employ  objects  rather 
than  words,  and  thus  not  only  improve  but  gratify  their 
powers  of  observation. 

Connected  with  some  remarks  on  the  study  of  physics, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  held  in  Dublin 
(1835),  Dr.  Reid  observed,  "  The  greatest  difficulty  with 
children  was  to  arrest  their  attention,  on  account  of  the 
liveliness  of  their  sensations  ;  and  abstract  subjects  were 
not  sufficient  to  excite  interest.    Objects  in  external 
nature  they  observed,  and  were  ready  to  attend  to  any 
instruction  afforded  by  them."    A  little  work,  which 
has  come  under  our  notice,   for  young  children,  en-  | 
titled  "Exercises  for  the  Senses"  (C.  Knight,  1835),  is  !' 
admirably  calculated  for  effecting  this  object.    In  the  L 
education  of  our  own  children,  from  two  to  six  years  jj: 
old,  we  have  used  it  with  success  and  with  pleasure  ;  and  | 
we  should  be  glad  to  see  the  plan  carried  out  still  further  | 
for  pupils  of  a  more  advanced  age  :  the  first  principles  of  i 
natural  philosophy  might  be  illustrated  by  a  little  work  |t 
of  this  description,  and  a  small  box  of  apparatus,  which  | 
could  be  inexpensively  got  up  to  accompany  it.    Not  | 
only  is  the  work  mentioned  above  useful  for  exercising  I 
the  senses  of  children,  but  also  for  developing  their  know-  j 
ing  and  reflecting  faculties,  and  for  teaching  the  first  | 
elements  of  composition.    It  has  three  divisions:  the] 
first  part  contains  lessons  on  objects,  including  their  sub- 1 
stance,  form,  size,  weight,  colour,  motion,  &c. ;  the  second  | 
contains  a  series  of  exercises  calculated  to  impart  and  | 
test  sensuous  impressions  of  external  things,  to  compare] 
the  evidence  of  the  different  senses,  and  to  give  facility  j 
in  the  performance  of  small  works  of  art  and  contrivance;! 
(to  the  last  part  we  shall  refer  at  greater  length  towards  j 
the  close  of  this  paper;)  the  third  part  consists  of  exer-i 
cises  for  the  body,  which  may  be  performed  in  a  room  or 
in  the  open  air  ;  and  the  whole  furnishes  changes  of  em-j 
ployment  for  children,  beneficial  in  their  tendency  both 
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mentally  and  physically.  From  our  own  experience,  and 
we  have  used  it  constantly  for  the  last  year,  we  can  re- 
commend its  introduction  with  confidence  to  nurseries, 
infant-schools,  and  to  the  lower  classes  of  National  and 
British  schools.  It  is  not  a  reading-book  for  children, 
but  a  text-book,  which  an  intelligent  teacher  may  modify 
according  to  his  own  views  and  practices.  One  circum- 
stance, which  has  perhaps  contributed  to  the  slavish 
modes  of  instruction  which  have  obtained  in  some  schools, 
is,  perhaps,  that  too  much  has  been  done  for  the 
teacher,  and  too  little  exertion  of  intellect  required  of 
him.  The  book  before  us  is  not  to  save  the  teacher 
trouble,  but  to  point  out  a  track  which  he  may  follow  to 
the  advantage  of  his  pupils  ;  not  leaving  them  to  go  alone, 
but  himself  bearing  them  company.  We  have  used  the 
"Exercises,"  under  modifications  somewh^*' like  the  fol- 
lowing : —  ^ 

{Third  Lesson^  \st  Section. —  Colour.') 
The  teacher  having  provided  a  number  of  wafers, 
coloured  cards,  bits  of  cloth,  worsted,  silk,  cotton,  and 
other  coloured  articles,  the  lesson  commences. — What 
colour  are  those  wafers  ? — Red.  Write  down  the  name 
of  the  object,  the  colour,  and  the  number — Three  red 
wafers.  What  colour  is  this  wafer? — Blue.  Write  it. — 
A  blue  wafer.  What  colour  is  this  stuff? — Brown. 
Write  it. — Brown  stuff.  What  colour  is  this  sewing-silk  ? 
— Orange.  Write  it.— Orange  sewing-silk.  What  colour 
is  this  cloth? — Purple.  Write  it. — Purple  cloth,  &c. 
&c. 

The  exercise  might  then  be  presented  in  a  different 
form.  Which  of  these  objects  (a  selection)  are  blue  ? — 
The  wafer,  the  card,  the  stuff,  the  cotton.  Write  the 
sentence. — The  wafer,  card,  stuff,  and  cotton  are  blue, 
&c. 

We  take  another  exercise  (p.  3),  and  show  how  it  may 
be  modified  so  as  to  bring  the  child  to  apply  some  of  the 
tenses  of  verbs. 

Stool. — {Doing,) 
I  can  lift  the  stool.    I  can  carry  it.    I  can  put  it  down 
1  can  sit  upon  it.    I  can  stand  upon  it.    I  can  lean  against 
it.    I  can  draw  it  towards  me.    I  can  push  it  from  me, 
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&c.  He  is  lifting  the  stool.  He  is  carrying  it.  He  is  j 
putting  it  down.  He  is  sitting  upon  it.  He  is  standing 
upon  it.  He  is  leaning  against  it.  He  is  drawing  it 
towards  him.  He  is  pushing  it  from  him.  He  \^  patting  \ 
it.  He  is  striking  it,  &c.  The  stool  can  be  lifted.  It  can  | 
he  carried.  It  can  be  put  dotvn.  It  can  be  sat  upon.  It  \ 
can  be  stood  upon^  Ike. 

On  any  of  these  forms  being  given,  the  young  pupils 
would  be  able  to  carry  them  out  by  appropriate  examples, 
which  might  either  be  written  by  them,  or  spoken.  We 
have  alluded  in  several  parts  of  this  article  to  the  teach- 
ing of  composition,  because  it  is  a  work  which  seems  not 
to  be  understood ;  at  all  events,  it  is  generally  very  ina- 
dequately performed,  and  too  often  deferred  in  the  expec- 
tation that  years  will  ripen  the  judgment  and  mature  the 
intellect.  Now,  a  child's  compositions  may  be  on 
childish  things,"  and  still  be  correct,  and  convey  accu- 
rate perceptions  of  the  nature  and  application  of  lan- 
guage ;  and  since  the  elementary  principles  are  few, 
simple;  and  comprehensive,  the  work  might  be  commenced 
even  before  the  art  of  writing  is  attained,  substituting  . 
oral  for  written  examples.  ! 

In  imparting  clear  ideas  to  children,  the  first  step  evi-  • 
dently  is,  to  make  them  understand  what  you  are  talking  \ 
about.  The  Abbe  de  I'Epee  remembered,  when  he  began  j 
to  teach  the  deaf  and  dumb,  that  "his  tutor  had  formerly  [ 
proved  to  him  that  there  is  no  more  natural  connexion 
between  ideas  and  the  articulate  sounds  that  strike  the  I 
ear,  than  between  these  same  ideas  and  the  written  cha-  | 
racters  that  strike  the  eye."    Things  then,  objects, — not  i 
words  alcnCy — should  be  largely  drawn  upon  in  the  convey-  ! 
ance  of  correct  perceptions  to  children.  With  very  young  ; 
children,  even  infants,  this  kind  of  instruction  may  be 
successfully  pursued.    They  understand  what  is  said  to 
them  long  before  they  can  speak ;  and  while  such  a  | 
course  acquaints  them  with  things,  it  at  the  same  time 
instructs  them  in  language.    The  house,  its  parts  and  i 
furniture ;  the  garden,  and  its  various  productions ;  the 
field,  and  its  plants ;  the  air,  earth,  water,  and  their  inha- 
bitants, from  "  the  little  worm  to  the  great  elephant,"  are 
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all  living  lessons  by  which  babes  may  be  instructed.  They 
will  discover  novelty  and  interest  in  such  exercises,  and 
their  little  collections  should  be  made  so  many  themes 
for  amusement  and  instruction.  Form,  weight,  colour, 
magnitude,  are  some  of  the  first  developements  to  demand 
attention.  Let  pupils  see  a  piece  of  lead,  a  piece  of  iron, 
and  a  piece  of  stone,  of  equal  size ;  and  as  they  will  pro- 
bably at  first  sight  judge  them  to  be  of  equal  density,  let 
them  be  undeceived  by  handling  them  ;  thus  one  faculty 
will  correct  the  errors  of  another.  In  Salzman's  gym- 
nastics there  is  a  very  interesting  chapter  on  the  "  Exer- 
cise of  the  Senses."  We  quote  some  examples  from  it, 
and  refer  to  the  work  for  further  illustrations.  "  The 
eyes  are  to  be  blindfolded  in  going  through  the  following 
exercises  on  touch  :  — 1.  Discover  persons  by  feeling 
them.  2.  Distinguish  coins.  3.  Tell  what  a  person 
writes  on  his  hand  with  a  pencil,  or  the  point  of  a  skewer. 
4.  Distinguish  the  leaves  of  trees  and  plants.  5.  Estimate 
the  degree  of  heat  of  air,  water,  &c.  according  to  the 
thermometer.  6.  Distinguish  plates  of  polished  metal,  of 
similar  figure,  by  their  specific  heat.  7.  Estimate  the 
weight  of  various  substances  in  pounds,  ounces,  and 
smaller  weights.  8.  Tell  all  kinds  of  wood,  and  the  dif- 
ferent productions  of  the  loom.  9.  Estimate  the  number 
of  leaves,  and  tell  the  pages  of  a  book,  &c.  The  sight — 
1.  Let  the  pupil  distinguish  all  kinds  of  distant  objects, 
and  describe  them.  2.  Let  him  read  out  of  a  book  at  an 
unusual  distance,  or  distinguish  small  objects,  as  pieces 
of  wood,  different  kinds  of  cloth,  &c.  3.  Let  him  estimate 
every  relation  of  magnitude  as  it  exists, — length,  breadth, 
height,  depth,  superficies,  solidity,  and  distance  ;  to  be 
verified  by  actual  measurement.  4.  Let  him  draw  all 
kinds  of  mathematical  figures,  without  compasses  or 
ruler, — rectangles,  angles  of  a  given  number  of  degrees, 
triangles,  circles  with  their  centres,  &c. ;  to  be  afterwards 
examined  with  instruments,  and  the  errors  corrected. 
3.  Let  him  estimate  the  weight  of  various  bodies  by  sight 
alone.  6.  Stopping  his  ears  with  his  fingers,  let  him  hold 
a  conversation  with  a  person  by  observing  the  motion  of 
his  lips.    Hearing. — Music  is  obviously  one  of  the  most 
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elegant  exercises  for  the  ear  :  it  is  to  be  regretted,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  much  too  tedious  for  young  persons.* 
The  well-known  musical  play  of  commands,  in  which  they 
are  directed  what  to  do  by  the  notes  of  the  harpsichord, 
is  very  amusing:  but  it  is  more  an  exercise  of  retiection 
and  invention,  than  of  the  sense  of  hearing.  That  species 
of  blindman's-buff,  in  which  the  person  blindfolded  is  to 
guess  whom  he  has  caught  by  the  slightest  sound  of  his 
voice,  is  better :  but  the  following  exercise  is  best  calcu- 
lated for  the  purpose  : — The  youthful  company,  in  which 
the  fewer  there  are  the  less  noise  is  to  be  apprehended, 
being  all  blindfolded,  their  master  will  do  various  things, 
and  they  must  tell  what  he  is  about ;  in  other  words,  he 
will  occasion  some  noise,  and  they  must  explain  whence 
the  noise  arises.  This  admits  of  great  variety.  All 
common  actions,  as  walking,  writing,  making  pens,  and 
the  like,  are  soon  discovered.  Accordingly,  the  master 
will  proceed  to  such  as  are  more  unusual;  for  instance, 
stepping  on  a  chair,  sitting  down  upon  the  ground,  vS:c. 
Still  this  will  be  found  with  tolerable  facility,  and  then 
he  will  go  farther.  He  will  give  them  to  conjecture  the 
figure,  size,  and  substance  of  things,  by  the  ear.  For 
example,  what  it  is  they  hear  sound?  a  glass,  a  basin,  a 
bell,  a  piece  of  iron,  steel,  copper,  silver,  wood  ;  the  table, 
the  bureau  ;  of  what  size,  or  what  shape  is  it  ?  cS:c. 
Smell  and  taste. — A  person  blindfolded  may  distinguish 
tlowers,  various  articles  of  food,  many  metals,  leaves  of 
trees  ;  fresh,  and,  in  many  cases,  dry  pieces  of  wood  :  and 
several  other  substances,  by  the  smell  alone,  without 
touching  them  :  and  most  of  them  by  the  taste  likewise. 
Every  one  who  has  retlected  on  the  functions  of  the' 
senses,  may  multiply  and  retine  experiments  of  this  kind 
in  a  very  extensive  degree.  Each,  however,  requires  its 
particular  method,  to  enlarge  upon  which  here  would 
carry  me  too  far  ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  will  occur 
readily  to  the  reflecting  mind. 

"  One  of  the  most  general  rules  in  these  exercises  of  the 

*  We  do  not  agree  with  Salzman  that  the  notes  of  music  are  tedious 
to  young  persons.  We  know  many  instances  where  the  contrary  can  be 
shown  ;  and  we  hope  the  time  is  approaching  when  music  will  be  as 
universal  as  it  is  an  elegant  i-ecreation. 
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senses  is,  to  proceed  in  a  method  directly  the  reverse  of 
the  natural ;  employing  first  that  sense,  the  impressions  of 
which  are  the  slightest.  For  example :  the  person  being 
blindfolded,  a  piece  of  paper  is  the  subject  of  his  inquiry. 
We  begin  with  its  qualities  ;  I  hold  it  before  his  nose  to 
try  whether  he  can  smell  it.  If  he  cannot  while  it  is  dry,  I 
moisten  another  piece  of  the  same  paper  ;  and  then,  per- 
haps, his  nose  will  be  sensible  of  the  odour.  If  he  now 
say  'It  is  paper;'  I  answer,  perhaps,  'Do  not  judge  too 
hastily,'  in  order  to  keep  him  in  a  state  of  uncertainty, 
that  his  other  senses  may  perform  their  part.  I  recom- 
mend him  to  appeal  to  the  evidence  of  his  hearing,  and 
pass  the  point  of  my  finger  lightly  over  the  paper,  or  let 
it  fall  gently  on  the  ground.  If  he  say  '  Yes,  it  is  paper  ; 
I  reply,  '  May  it  not  be  parchment,  or  a  large  dry  leaf?' 
Thus  I  render  him  uncertain  again,  to  excite  his  at- 
tention. I  now  roll  up  a  small  ball  of  it,  moisten  it  with 
water,  and  let  him  taste  it.  He  will  now  affirm  with  more 
positiveness  that  it  is  paper.  I  say,  '  Make  yourself  more 
certain  of  it,'  and  let  him  feel  the  paper  ;  on  which  he  is 
pleased  to  find  that  he  did  not  mistake.  I  permit  him, 
however,  to  feel  a  small  part  of  it  only  between  his  finger 
and  thumb,  that  he  may  not  obtain  any  knowledge  of  its 
size,  which  is  the  next  object  of  inquiry.  I  let  it  fall  to 
the  ground  several  times,  draw  the  edges  of  it  between 
my  fingers,  and  leave  him  to  guess  the  size  of  the  paper 
from  the  sound.  In  a  little  practice  he  will  be  able  to 
distinguish  an  octavo  leaf  from  a  quarto.  I  now  give 
him  the  piece,  that  he  may  tell  me  its  size  in  inches,  and 
describe  its  figure.  He  passes  his  finger  carefully  round 
the  whole  of  the  edge,  and  tells  me  both  these.  If  its 
figure  be  such  as  not  to  admit  of  a  precise  verbal  descrip- 
tion, I  desire  him  to  retain  it  accurately  in  his  memory, 
as  I  shall  require  him  to  delineate  it  after  his  eyes  are 

ir!  unbound.  I  now  inquire  concerning  the  colour  of  the 
I    paper.    The  possibility  of  acquiring  an  immediate  idea  of 

le     this  by  the  touch,  appears  to  me  extremely  doubtful ;  but 
probably  he  will  infer  it  from  the  density  of  the  paper ;  at 

^     least  he  will  be  able  in  time  to  discover  whether  it  be 

^     white,  brown,  or  blotting  paper  ;  stained,  printed,  written 
upon,  or  blank.    Here  the  examination  ends.    I  put  away 
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the  paper ;  he  draws  its  figure  with  a  pencil,  without 
having  seen  it ;  and  we  now  compare  the  drawing  with  the 
paper,  and  prove  the  accuracy  of  the  other  senses  by  the 
eye." 

Salzman's  work  is  not  generally  accessible,  or  we  should  j 
not  have  made  this  long  extract  from  it.  We  have  now  j 
to  refer  to  the  second  part  of  the  "  Exercises  for  the  ; 
Senses and  in  selecting  a  few  of  its  lessons,  it  will  be  j 
seen  that  the  views  of  Salzman  have  been  very  success-  ■ 
fully  carried  out. 

32.  Voices, 

The  pupil  may  find  out  persons  by  the  sound  of  their 
voice  only,  when  they  speak  one  word,  or  sing  one  note.  1 

42.  Smell. 

Let  the  pupil  discover  by  the  smell  only,  various  simple 
and  well-known  objects,  as  leather,  brown  paper,  vinegar, 
milk,  candles,  and  several  flowers  and  plants,  &c. 

43.  Taste, 

Let  the  pupil  taste  small  portions  of  such  objects  as  the 
following,  and  state  what  those  objects  are  :  biscuit,  apple,  [ 
turnip,  carrot,  pear,  vinegar,  beer,  &c. 

44.  Sounds, 

One  pupil  may  strike  various  objects  which  give  a  sound 
that  is  easily  recognized,  and  another  pupil  should  guess 
what  has  been  struck :  as  the  table  ;  floor  ;  grate ;  poker ; 
bench;  glass;  tumbler;  jug,  &c. 

49.  Arrangement. 
The  pupil  may  arrange  a  few  small  shells,  or  beads ; 
first,  according  to  size,  then  according  to  colour,  then  ac- 
cording to  shape. 

55.  Sounds. 

A  table,  jug,  or  any  object  at  hand,  may  be  struck  with 
a  stick  three  times  by  one  pupil,  and  another  should  say 
which  blow  was  the  loudest,  and  which  was  the  least  loud. 
Four  blows  may  afterwards  be  given.  i 

69.  Figures  by  feeling. 
The  plain  geometrical  figures  cut  out  in  card  or  stiff 
paper,  may  be  distinguished  by  touch  only,  and  the  num- 
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ber  of  their  sides,  angles,  &c.  told :  viz.  a  triangle,  square, 
oblong,  pentagon,  circle^  oval,  semi-circle,  &c. 

In  addition  to  exercises  of  this  description,  there  are 
many  of  great  ingenuity  and  diversity  of  construction, 
paper- folding,  knot-tying,  paper-cutting,  paper-modelling, 
building  with  wooden-bricks  and  pillars,  and  illustrated 
by  figures.  Such  examples  may  be  infinitely  extended 
and  modified  ;  they  may  moreover  be  directed  by  any  in- 
telligent person,  and  they  afford  an  exciting,  and  a  con- 
stant interest  to  children.  After  considering  what  is 
done  by  the  blind,  and  the  deaf,  in  consequence  of  the 
improvement  and  activity  of  those  faculties  the  employ- 
ment of  which  is  forced  upon  them  under  their  melancholy 
deprivations;  there  is  surely  no  reason  why  the  means 
resorted  to  in  their  education  should  not  be  taken  advan- 
tage of  so  far  as  they  are  applicable,  by  parents  and 
teachers  in  the  training  up  of  their  offspring  and  pupils 
who  are  blessed  with  all  their  natural  powers. 

CHARLES  BAKER, 
Director  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumh^ 

Doncaster. 
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If  the  heading  of  an  article  were  destined  to  give  any 
very  accurate  idea  of  its  contents,  we  should  contrive,  if 
possible,  to  omit  the  word  Mathematics^  as  not  being  th€ 
word  which  would  carry  a  common  idea  between  ourselves 
and  the  greater  number  of  our  readers.  There  certainly^ 
does  exist  a  branch  of  knowledge  signified  by  these  eleveii 
letters,  which  is  practically  admitted  to  be  a  part  of  a 
liberal  education,  in  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
except  only  in  one  or  two  endowed  schools,  and  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  In  the  former  of  our  exceptions, 
the  study  is  tolerated  on  the  same  terms  as  cricket  or 
marbles  ;  and  in  the  latter,  it  is  encouraged  by  the  letter, 
and  discouraged  by  the  spirit,  of  the  regulations  for  at- 
tainment of  degrees.  If  we  look  to  theoretical  admission, 
we  find  the  utility  of  mathematical  studies  generally 
allowed  among  educated  men,  and  also  that  there  is  no 
complaint  more  common  in  the  mouths  of  individuals  than 
the  wish  that  they  had  attended  more  to  mathematical 
studies  in  youth.  There  is  a  small  class  of  dissentients, 
being  mostly  the  advocates  of  metaphysical  studies,  from 
which  it  should  seem  that  their  pursuits  have  some  ten- 
dency to  form  habits  of  mind  which  are  contrary  to  those 
derived  from  mathematics.  There  are  two  causes  by  vir- 
tue of  which  a  study  may  be^,  we  will  not  assume  a  ques- 
tion and  say  undervalued,  but  little  valued  ;  either  from 
pure  ignorance,  or  from  exclusive  attention  to  some  one 
branch  of  knowledge,  which  generally  ends  in  making 
itself  the  antagonist  of  others.  The  first  of  these  causes 
acts  equally  with  regard  to  all  pursuits,  and  we  have  nei- 
ther special  argument  against  it,  nor  special  reason  for 
producing  it  in  regard  to  mathematics.     We  conceive 
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that  we  should  have  our  metaphysical  opponents  on  our 
side  against  the  enemies  of  all  knowledge.  With  regard 
to  the  last-mentioned  class  itself,  we  shall  throw  no  stones  : 
for  we  will  admit  to  our  reader  (under  promise  of  secrecy) 
that  mathematical  studies  themselves,  as  well  as  meta- 
physical ones,  are  preeminently  calculated  to  generate  con- 
tempt of  other  studies,  if  too  exclusively,  or  too  narrowly 
handled.  The  reasons  we  believe  to  be  very  different ; 
and  we  may  on  some  future  occasion  take  an  opportunity 
of  describing  our  own  view  of  them  :  but  for  the  present 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  observing  that  in  all 
the  cases  we  have  known,  both  classes  have  been  free 
from  this  petty  defect,  in  every  instance  in  which  varied 
attainment  gave  the  power  of  estimating  knowledge  by 
extensive  induction.  We  think  we  may  defy  any  one  to 
produce  an  instance  of  it,  (taking  those  who  were  only 
metaphysicians  in  part,)  in  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  Bacon, 
Condillac,  Des  Cartes,  Kant,  Leibnitz,  or  Locke. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  large  majority  of  the  educated 
community  which  admits  the  desirableness  of  studying 
the  something  which  it  calls  mathematics.  With  this 
word  one  recalls  results  only ;  the  longitude  is  found,  or 
an  estate  surveyed,  or  a  comet  predicted,  or,  at  lowest,  a 
hard  question  of  multiplication  is  neatly  solved  by  loga- 
rithms. A  second  thinks  of  methods  of  reasoning ;  that  is, 
so  far  as  his  ideas  go  on  the  subject,  he  means  logic  when 
he  talks  of  mathematical  process,  and  nothing  more.  A 
third  has  in  his  head  hard  problems  and  curious  difficul- 
ties ;  he  looks  through  a  medium  thickened  with  contro- 
versies about  the  theory  of  parallels,  or  the  squaring  of 
the  circle ;  he  worships  the  wonder-working  the  un- 
known quantity,  as  the  Athenians  did  the  unknown  God. 
A  fourth  is  put  by  the  mere  word  into  the  frame  of  mind 
which  a  fortune-telling  gipsy  would  desire  in  her  clients. 
A  fifth  looks  at  the  study  more  soberly,  as  something  which 
taxes  every  power,  and  forms  the  whole  of  the  mind: 
while  a  sixth  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  an  occupation  for  in- 
dividuals of  a  peculiar  turn,  who  possess  a  faculty  denied 
to  the  rest  of  our  species.  We  should  be  more  correct  in 
saying  that  the  general  idea  of  our  science  is  a  compound 
of  these  views,  with  one  or  other  unduly  predominating ; 
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and  that  each  notion  may  have  its  correct  side,  absolutely 
speaking.  We  may  have  in  mathematics  sound  logic  and 
useful  results  ;  difficulties  of  a  curious  class  and  incom- 
prehensible, but  demonstrable  conclusions ;  a  strain  upon 
most  of  the  intellectual  faculties  for  a  perfect  understand- 
ing of  the  labours  of  others,  and  a  peculiar  turn  required 
for  original  investigation.  But  how  few  have  attempted  to 
answer  the  following  questions; — Is  mathematics  a  useful 
branch  of  study  on  all  these  different  grounds  ? — if  so, 
equally  on  all,  or  on  which  more  or  less? — what  course 
of  study  gives  to  each  its  due  importance  ?  —  and  what 
is  the  test  of  the  most  useful  course  having  been  fol- 
lowed ? 

Our  readers  will  hardly  give  us  discredit  for  attempt- 
ing to  answer  these  very  comprehensive  queries,  or  sup- 
pose that  a  mere  essay,  of  the  most  preliminary  charac- 
ter, can  contain  much  more  than  the  description  of  that 
which  is,  coloured  by  the  views  of  an  individual  as  to 
that  which  should  be.  We  do  not  know  of  a  single  work 
which  professes  so  much  as  to  contain  the  opinions  of 
any  one  writer  of  note  upon  all  these  topics,  or  fully  upon 
any  one.  If  we  point  out  a  few  sources  of  thought  on 
the  subject,  it  must  be  only  to  show  the  student  who  is 
fit  for  the  task  how  little  he  can  depend  upon  others  for 
the  attainment  of  any  views  which  shall  be  satisfactory 
to  himself.  In  a  large  portion  of  the  following  remarks, 
we  must  be  considered  merely  as  arranging  under  various 
heads  the  subjects  of  which  our  general  plan  must  from 
time  to  time  lead  us  to  the  developement.  One  great  ob- 
ject which  we  have  in  view,  is  to  endeavour  to  remove  an 
impression  which  exists  pretty  generally,  namely,  that 
mathematics  is  nothing  but  calculation  for  the  sake  of  a 
result,  and  measurement  which  stops  at  measurement. 
We  shall  first  consider  the  most  complete  mathematical 
education,  taking  the  subject  in  all  the  prominent  points 
which  mark  it  out  as  one  of  the  formative  disciplines  of 
an  exact  and  liberal  mind :  it  is  only  by  such  previous 
discussion  that  we  can  hope  to  attain  the  maximum  of 
utility  in  any  course  which  may  be  pointed  out  as  prac- 
ticable. 

The  writers  who  have  incidentally  fallen  upon  the  sub- 
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ject  may  be  divided  into  those  who  had  studied  mathe- 
matics previously  to  writing  upon  them,  and  those  who 
had  not.  And  by  studying  mathematics,  as  preparatory 
to  writing  on  it,  we  do  not  mean  acquiring  an  every-day 
knowledge  of  Euclid  and  algebra,  but  entering  on  those 
higher  branches  which  teach  us,  we  may  almost  say,  to  model 
our  first  conceptions  afresh,  and  following  the  new  ideas 
through  all  the  power  of  their  applications,  and  all  the 
sublimity  of  their  developements.  It  might  seem  as  if 
the  want  of  qualification  in  the  second  class  would  enable 
us  to  dispense  with  further  mention  of  them  ;  such  however 
is  not  the  case,  and  for  this  reason,  most  of  them  are  writers 
who  treat  expressly  of  intellectual  philosophy.  It  seems  to 
us  in  many  such  cases,  that  their  notions  of  mathematics 
as  a  science  would  be  good  metaphysics  for  a  race  of  beings 
whose  powers  were  necessarily  confined  to  such  notions 
of  space  and  number  as  are  contained  in  the  first  four 
books  of  Euclid  and  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic.  We 
have  more  than  once  thought  ourselves  usefully  employ- 
ed in  following  what  appeared  to  us  a  sufficient  descrip- 
tion of  a  curtailed,  but  still  rational,  being,  to  whose  facul- 
ties we  had  made  conventional  boundaries,  lower  than 
those  of  the  actual  human  race.  The  attempt  of  the 
speculator  to  figure  out  the  operations  of  our  intellects, 
he  never  having  actually  gone  through  certain  modes  of 
thought  of  which  we  are  capable,  must  necessarily  end 
in  the  representation  of  a  part  for  the  whole.  And  we  can 
as  soon  imagine  the  inspection  of  iron  ore  giving  the 
power  of  describing  all  the  machinery  of  a  cotton  factory, 
as  a  sufficient  representation  of  intellectual  phenomena 
from  one  who  has  not  actually  gone  through  every  process 
of  which  mind  is  capable. 

Here  we  are  led  to  the  grandest  point  of  view  in  which 
the  subject  can  be  placed,  and  one  which  it  is  not  the  less 
desirable  to  contemplate,  because  it  points  out  a  state  of 
humanity  for  which  it  is  more  easy  to  wish  than  to  hope. 
Good  has  resulted  from  the  setting  forward  the  wildest 
extremes  to  which  the  thoughts  of  man  could  lead  him. 
"  The  greatest  possible  happiness  of  the  greatest  possible 
number"  —  the  more  comfortable  promise  of  "  a  full  supply 
to  every  one  of  the  best  of  everything" — are  inscribed  on 
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the  altars  of  sects  of  economists,  who,  if  they  add  to  their 
principles  of  action  such  rules  of  judgment  as  will  cause 
them  to  make  the  nearest  approximation  to  their  end  in  a 
given  time,  may  get  a  sleeve  of  the  gown  of  gold  which 
they  have  declared  their  intention  of  grasping.  And  with 
equal  reason  we  may  assert  the  greatest-intellect  prin- 
ciple, even  as  a  necessary  part  of  that  of  greatest  happiness. 
It  would  clearly  be  desirable,  were  it  possible,  that  every 
member  of  society  should  be  free  from  tendency  to  gross 
errors  of  principle,  on  every  general  relation  the  modes  of 
which  are  constantly  mixed  up  with  his  thoughts.  We 
state  no  higher  point  than  this,  in  order  that  we  may 
keep  within  limits  which  there  may  appear  to  be  a  remote 
prospect  of  reaching. 

But,  it  may  immediately  be  objected,  what  have  the 
mathematics  to  do  with  anything  but  space  and  number, 
or,  at  most,  with  magnitude  in  general?  Suppose  the 
world  thought  correctly  on  these  subjects,  and  granting 
the  immense  advantage  which  would  thereby  accrue  to 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  even  to  the  logical  capabilities 
of  mankind,  what  have  we  beyond  a  technical  advantage 
in  the  former,  and,  as  to  the  latter,  a  consummation  which 
might  be  attained  by  a  careful  application  of  logic  to 
other  things  besides  mathematics  ?  This  will  be  the 
argument  of  a  great  many  mathematicians,  among  the 
rest :  and  taking  generally  received  notions  into  account, 
it  requires  an  answer. 

Mathematics,  we  admit,  are  concerned,  for  the  most  part, 
with  nothing  but  magnitude.  We  say  for  the  most  part, 
because  there  are  branches  of  mathematics  which  have 
only  indirectly  to  do  with  magnitude,  and  which  have 
more  reference  to  the  invention  of  language  and  the  ex- 
pression of  thought.  That  language  so  invented,  and  mode 
of  thinking  so  brought  out,  are  mostly  applied  to  magni- 
tude, is  not  only  contingent,  but  evidently  contingent  to 
the  learner  during  his  progress.  Let  us  consider  the 
mathematics  of  pure  magnitude.  By  magnitude  is  gene- 
rally meant  that  sort  of  magnitude  which  we  do  measure, 
and  certainly  the  details  of  technical  mathematics  can  be 
applied  to  no  other.  But  shall  we  say  that  by  examining 
the  relations  of  magnitudes  which  we  can  measure,  and 
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gaining  general  perceptions  of  truth  and  falsehood,  clas- 
sified views  of  the  sources  of  error,  together  with  what  at 
last  becomes  almost  an  instinct,  a  feeling  which  accom- 
panies us  through  a  process  of  reasoning,  of  the  probability 
or  improbability  of  the  hypotheses  from  which  we  start — 
we  repeat,  is  it  to  be  asserted  that  by  such  discipline  in  the 
case  of  measurable  magnitudes,  we  are  not  made  more 
capable  of  dealing  with  those  in  which  measurement  is  im- 
possible, and  appreciation  must  supply  its  place.  And  what 
are  these  magnitudes?  They  are  found  in  all  ideas  of  which 
more  and  less  are  constituent  parts,  and  in  all  proposi- 
tions which  may  be  conceived  to  be  true  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  In  almost  every  assertion,  some  notion  of 
connexion,  cause  and  effect,  antecedent  and  consequent, 
is  concerned ;  accompanied  by  an  idea  of  the  magnitude, 
force,  or  some  other  mode  of  existence  or  action  of  the 
antecedent,  producing  a  modification  of  the  consequent 
to  which  some  term  indicating  degree  must  be  applied. 
What  science  is  there,  or  even  what  five  sentences  can  be 
written,  professing  to  contain  inference,  in  which  such 
ideas  are  not  to  be  found  ?  In  every  such  case  we  are 
actually  speaking  of  magnitudes,  and  we  are  obliged  to 
make  use  of  terms  expressive  of  relations  of  magnitude. 
We  are  prevented  from  absolute  mathematical  reasoning 
by  the  impossibility  of  measuring  moral  effects  as  we  do 
physical  ones  ;  but  nevertheless  all  notions  which  are  true 
of  magnitudes  in  general  must  be  true  of  these  :  we  can 
sometimes  set  ourselves  right,  and  absolutely  correct  an 
error  ;  but  more  frequently  we  are  only  prevented  from 
assuming  as  true  a  proposition  for  which  we  have  not  evi- 
dence ;  and  in  many  cases  there  is  serious  difficulty  to  be 
encountered  by  those  who  have  not  mathematical  habits, 
which  is  not  felt  by  those  who  are  in  possession  of  such 
a  help.  It  is  not  uncommon,  in  the  writings  of  those  not 
acquainted  with  mathematics,  to  see  a  laborious  and  circum- 
locutory attempt  to  carry  a  proposition  which  involves 
degree  further  than  the  author's  knowledge  of  magnitude 
will  allow  him  to  think  clearly.  The  result  in  such  a  case 
is  frequently  erroneous,  and  nearly  always  obscure :  and 
yet  it  does  sometimes  happen  that  we  meet  with  the 
thoughts  of  a  man  who  was  almost  born  a  mathematician, 
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who  struggles  successfully  with  the  want  of  cultivation  by 
which  the  developement  of  his  talents  has  been  stopped, 
and  obliges  us  to  regret  such  a  loss  of  the  power  there 
might  have  been,  and  the  waste  of  that  which  is.  So  much 
for  the  mathematics  of  pure  magnitude.  We  must  re- 
member that  mathematical  physics,  the  leading  character 
of  which  is  the  investigation  of  cause  and  effect,  is  in  rea- 
lity a  part  of  abstract  mathematics,  though  mostly  applied 
to  mechanics.  The  hypotheses  under  which  agents  are 
supposed  to  display  themselves  being  laid  down,  and  the 
usual  analysis  applied,  it  ceases  to  be  a  question  whether 
there  is  or  is  not  accordance  with  nature  in  the  fundamen- 
tal hypotheses,  till  such  time  as  it  is  required  to  compare 
the  necessary  consequences  of  the  hypotheses  with  ex- 
periment. Suppose  it  not  considered  as  the  actual  physics 
of  the  universe,  but  a  method  of  tracing  the  effects  of 
assigned  causes,  and  we  have  then  a  study  which  bears 
the  same  relation  to  cause  and  effect  as  pure  mathematics 
(so  called)  does  to  the  relations  of  degree.  On  this  we 
might  make  remarks  similar  to  those  which  have  pre- 
ceded. The  general  notion  of  cause  and  effect  attends 
us  everywhere  :  who  is  most  likely,  ceteris  paribus,  to  rea- 
son correctly,  he  who  has  reasoned  strictly  on  a  large 
branch  of  the  subject,  or  he  who  has  done  nothing  of  the 
sort? 

There  is  one  preceding  observation,  however,  which  we 
do  not  think  applies  here.  We  have  never  (or  seldom) 
noticed  such  palpable  errors  of  deduction  on  the  subject 
of  cause  and  effect,  as  we  have  asserted  to  be  not  uncom- 
mon on  questions  of  degree.  Does  the  reason  lie  in  this, 
that  every  individual  is  in  the  habit  of  seeing  experiments 
and  making  experiments  on  the  physical  agents  which 
surround  him,  while  very  few  except  mathematicians  are 
habitually  conversant  with  any  other  modes  of  operation 
on  magnitude  except  simple  augmentation  and  diminution  ? 
We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  such  is  the  reason :  at 
any  rate,  we  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of,  and  even  preliminary  to,  a  strict  course  of  mathe- 
matics, it  would  be  desirable  to  institute  experimental 
processes  on  magnitude.  It  has  sometimes  been  asserted 
that  geometry  is,  under  existing  conventions,  rather  a 
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part  of  physics  than  of  pure  mathematics.  We  care  little 
whether  this  be  so  or  not,  in  any  respect  but  one  :  we 
heartily  wish  that  geometry  had  always  been  considered 
as  part  of  physics  ;  for  then  those  who  cannot  know  by 
deduction  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  amount  to  the 
same  in  every  triangle,  would  have  had  a  chance  of  know- 
ing it  by  ocular  demonstration.  It  has  long  been  thought 
useful  to  show  the  fundamental  property  of  the  lever  to 
the  eyes  of  those  who  cannot  follow  Archimedes :  a  result 
of  geometry  has  seldom  been  so  elucidated,  and  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  those  who  can  give  sufficient  study  will 
arrive  at  it  by  a  process  of  reasoning. 

At  the  same  time,  though  we  are  not  inclined  to 
charge  writers  unacquainted  with  mathematics  with  being 
so  much  in  want  of  physical  studies  as  of  mathema- 
tics commonly  so  called,  we  must  be  understood  as 
speaking  of  ordinary  subjects,  and  not  of  the  knowledge 
which  they  display  of  the  universe,  when  it  falls  to  their 
lot  to  discuss  such  matters.  Galileo  and  Newton  have 
not  begun  to  live  yet,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  world. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  a  sufficiency  of  books ;  but  there 
must  be  a  sad  lack  either  of  willing  or  capable  readers. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  we  should  hardly  have  seen  a 
notion  revived  which  it  is  commonly  asserted  was  en- 
tirely destroyed  during  the  disputes  of  the  seventeenth 
century  on  the  Copernican  theory.  We  are  told  in  a 
county  newspaper  that  a  balloon  is  to  rise  till  it  loses  the 
rotation  of  the  earth,  the  latter  is  then  to  slip  away  from 
under  it,  and  the  circumnavigated  (as  we  suppose  we 
must  call  them)  are  to  drop  down  when  it  suits  them  ; 
in  fact,  to  shoot  America  flying.  We  leave  the  editor 
to  make  the  attempt  and  report  progress  ;  and  pro- 
ceed to  observe,  that  much  of  this  extreme  ignorance 
arises  from  a  lack  of  a  little — a  very  little — pure  mathe- 
matics. We  are  no  great  believers  in  the  possibility  of 
explaining  physical  phenomena  to  those  entirely  unac- 
quainted with  geometry.  It  is  most  certain  that  a  glim- 
mering of  elucidation  is  caught,  which  more  reminds  us 
of  a  temporary  excitement  of  an  organ  than  of  the  crea- 
tion of  a  healthy  and  permanent  action  ;  but  this  is  not 
the  thing  required.     Until  form  and  magnitude  (and  by 
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their  help,  the  effects  of  force,)  are  better  understood,  we 
must  look  for  attempts  to  make  balloons  fly  against  both 
earth  and  wind,  and  for  periodical  alarms  from  comets.  tr 
When  we  describe  mathematics  as  a  science  of  which  p 
two  material  parts  are  the  invention  of  language  and  the  ^[ 
expression  of  thought,  we  are  well  aware  that  we  do  not  pf 
mean  by  those  words  precisely  what  they  would  imply  to  jt; 
a  person  unacquainted  with  the  science  itself.    The  m-  (}] 
vention  of  language  is,  in  history,  nothing  more  than  an 
hypothesis  explanatory  of  existing  circumstances.    We  jf 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  number  of  persons 
ever  met  together  to  settle  the  meaning  which  they  and 
their  descendants  should  allot  to  different  articulate  sounds.  ^ 
The  nearest  approach  to  invention  is  the  borrowing  of 
terms  already  in  use,  and  adding  to  their  meaning  by  ^ 
analogy  or  by  assimilation.    At  the  same  time  new  forms  ^\ 
and  derivatives  of  current  terms  are  constantly  added ;  jj, 
sometimes  because  a  new  thing  wants  a  word,  sometimes  ^ 
because  a  derived  word  suggests  itself  and  points  out  its 
own  use.    Answering  to  these  two  processes^  we  find  ■ 
that  the  exact  sciences  contain  two  great  branches, — the  ^ 
invention  of  notation  for  new  developements,  and  the  in- 
terpretation  of  new  forms  of  notation  such  as  arise  from 
the  application  to  the  whole  body  of  a  science  of  ideas  of 
notation  which  have  been  constructed  upon  detached  ^ 
parts.    The  language  of  mathematics  abounds  with  what  j,^ 
for  one  moment  we  call  conventions,  till  we  have  time  to 
say  that  they  are  not  wholly  conventions,  but  of  a  mixed    j , 
character.    It  is  true  that  we  might  give  the  symbols  we  y^, 
are  speaking  of  meanings  different  from  the  usual  ones, 
but  not  without  great  and  obvious  inconvenience.    If  we 
may  use  such  an  illustration,  we  should  say  that  there  are 
nine  tenths  of  a  proof  that  the  meanings  are  assigned  by  jj^^ 
deduction,  with  sufficient  logical  assurance  that  we  may  j 
complete  the  remaining  tenth  by  express  convention.  ^ 
But  we  must  here  only  stop  to  remark  that  we  have  in 
such  process  of  interpretation,  (as  it  is  called,  not  quite  y; 
correctly,)  a  mental  occupation  of  a  peculiar  value.    It    |^  ^ 
illustrates  the  sort  of  hold  which  our  minds  have  on 
language  in  general,  adds  force  to  the  truth  that  our  \ 
ordinary  language  is  not  absolute  convention,  and  gives 
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an  exact  and  consistent  form  to  notions  which  might 
otherwise  be  mixed  up  with  conclusions  drawn  from  ex- 
traneous and  doubtful  premises.  The  assurance  which  a 
person  who  has  studied  mathematical  notation  thereby 
obtains,  that  knowledge  will  not  be  stopped  by  difficulties 
of  language,  but  will  in  time  entirely  overcome  them,  is 
itself  knowledge,  and  that  of  a  pleasing  as  well  as  elevating 
character. 

The  expression  of  our  thoughts,  and  the  classification 
of  our  thoughts,  are  for  our  present  purpose  things  very 
much  alike.  To  classify  is  to  define,  and  the  latter  pro- 
cess always  introduces  words,  perhaps  necessarily.  Of 
all  the  branches  of  human  knowledge,  we  think  there  is 
no  one  in  which  it  is  so  frequently  or  so  substantively 
proposed  to  separate  a  part  from  the  whole,  to  enquire 
what  part  it  will  be  most  convenient  so  to  distinguish,  to 
ascertain  the  boundaries  of  necessity  and  convenience, 
and  to  adapt  forms  and  methods  to  considerations  derived 
from  one  or  the  other.  Here,  as  might  be  supposed,  we 
must  be  liable  to  find  ourselves  committing  the  error  of 
taking  a  part  for  the  whole,  of  supposing  that  we  have 
circumscribed  all  we  meant  to  circumscribe,  neither  more 
nor  less,  when  in  truth  such  is  not  the  case.  All  mistakes 
are  instructive  ;  indeed  we  may  almost  say  that  the  present 
world  has  learnt  as  much  from  the  methods  in  which  the 
former  one  went  wrong,  as  from  the  contrary.  This,  if 
we  include  the  value  of  errors  considered  as  warnings,  is 
a  truism:  but  we  mean,  excluding  that  particular  ad- 
vantage, to  assert  that  much  true  process  has  been  learnt 
from  the  false.  The  exact  sciences  have  this  peculiar 
advantage,  that  all  errors  can  be  traced  to  a  definite 
source,  and  definitely  followed  throughout  all  their  results. 
They  are,  in  fact,  as  exact  in  their  errors  as  in  their 
truths  ;  and  if  we  remember  how  difficult  it  is  in  most 
subjects  to  consider  the  bearings  of  one  error  alone,  we 
may  see  the  advantage  of  resorting  to  a  branch  of  know- 
ledge in  which  we  may  study  elementary  components 
by  themselves,  and  compare  the  single  and  the  united 
effects. 

Some  of  the  first  questions  which  a  practised  enquirer 
will  ask,  in  contemplating  the  relative  values  of  different 
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disciplines,  are — What  are  their  histories  ?  In  what  way 
do  they  bring  man  into  contact  with  his  species?  We 
should  consider  a  study  as  wanting  in  a  most  important 
point,  of  which  the  previous  states  are  immaterial  in  the 
study  of  the  present.  That  the  mathematics  may  be 
made  such  a  study,  and  very  frequently  are  so,  is  indis- 
putable :  we  assert  the  first  as  an  advantage,  and  regret 
the  second.  Give  a  mathematician  a  certain  number  of 
books,  and  it  matters  nothing  to  him  whether  any  other 
man  ever  did  or  will  exist.  The  sheets  of  Euclid  may  be 
now  first  coming  wet  from  the  press,  or  they  may  be  the 
printed  manuscript  of  an  old  Greek,  Egyptian,  or  Hindoo  : 
geometry  is  precisely  the  same  thing  in  either  case,  nor 
does  the  study  of  it  require  the  waste  of  a  thought  upon 
the  subject  of  its  chronology.  A  curious  result  of  this 
peculiarity  is,  that  many  persons,  particularly  beginners, 
are  (were,  at  least)  under  the  impression  that  Euclid  is 
the  name  of  a  science,  not  of  a  man.  This  advantage,  or 
disadvantage,  as  it  is  used,  belongs  equally  to  medicine, 
natural  history,  and  most  parts  of  experimental  physics. 
History  itself,  studied  in  any  manner  which  deserves  a 
moment's  thought,  must  be  free  from  it ;  as  also  language, 
political  economy,  and  all  subjects  which  consider  the 
actual  state  of  mankind  in  any  respect.  Of  all  sciences 
usually  called  mathematical,  astronomy  is  the  one  in 
which  its  history  bears  the  most  immediate  relation  to 
the  elementary  pursuit ;  not  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
study  the  theory  in  as  independent  a  form  as  geometry 
or  mechanics,  but  that  the  actual  practice  of  the  science  [ 
requiring  some  historical  results  of  the  past  to  compen-  j 
sate  the  imperfection  of  the  present,  students  are  thereby  ] 
led  to  some  knowledge  of  its  history,  under  circumstances' 
of  inducement  to  look  for  more. 

There  are  serious  impediments  in  the  way  of  making 
historical  and  elementary  mathematics  go  together.] 
These  partly  arise  from  the  want  of  books,  but  much 
more  from  the  natural  circumstance  of  the  order  of  in- 
vention not  being  that  of  the  digested  science.  We  can- 
not teach  the  student  of  the  binomial  theorem  the  path  by 
which  Newton  arrived  at  that  result,  because  he  being  then 
little  more  than  a  beginner  in  algebra,  cannot  understand! 
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the  anticipation  of  the  integral  calculus  by  which  Wallis  led 
the  way.  As  to  the  mere  statement  that  it  was  Newton 
who  first  made  the  discovery,  it  is  of  little  value  in  itself. 

But,  properly  handled,  this  circumstance  becomes  pro- 
fitable.   There  are  studies  enough  in  which  their  history 
may  be  (we  are  afraid  we  cannot  say  is)  made  a  consti- 
tuent part  of  themselves,  and  such  a  course  would  have 
the  advantage  of  never  disconnecting  the  student  from 
other  men  and  other  minds,  accompanied  by  the  disad- 
vantage of  allowing  him  to  receive  many  impressions  be- 
fore his  mind  is  as  well  prepared  as  it  might  be.  Re- 
latively, then,  it  may  be  made  the  advantage  of  mathe- 
matical studies,  that  they  tend  to  apply  a  corrective  to 
the   inconvenient   habit,  if  any,  cultivated  by  others. 
Here  the  student  can  frame  a  mind  upon  principles  not 
only  of  truth,  but  of  order;  and  can  then  proceed  without 
imperfect  impressions,  or  preconceived  bias,  to  the  method 
by  which  the  structure  has  been  built,  and  subsequently 
altered.    He  is  in  a  condition  to  form  just  opinions  upon 
the  causes  which  retarded  or  advanced  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  the  effects   of  social  institutions  upon  the 
state  of  speculative  enquiry,  and  the  converse.    As  mat- 
ters stand  in  this  country,  we  believe  there  are  at  least 
as  many  persons  fit  to  begin  the  mathematical  as  the 
politically  historical  part  of  the  enquiry :  nor  is  thi§  the 
only  point  in  which  the  branch  of  education  we  are  con- 
sidering is  connected  with  others,  and  has  its  growth  ad- 
vanced or  retarded  by  them.  It  would  be  worth  while  de- 
voting an  article  to  impress  upon  the  mathematical  student 
the  necessity  of  attending  to  other  kinds  of  knowledge, 
even  for  the  sake  of  the  beneficial  action  which  would  be 
exercised  upon  his  own  particular  pursuit.    But  a  few 
words  will  import  much  on  this  subject  to  all  who  are 
r    acquainted  with  mathematical  biography.    Who  were  the 
,    men  who  have  made  decided  steps  of  progress  by  their 
I    own  originality?     We  take    a   miscellaneous  number 
.    of  prominent  names  : — Copernicus,  Vieta,  Des  Cartes, 
.    Napier,  Briggs,  Wallis,  Newton,  Leibnitz,  Halley,  the 
^    Bernoullis,  Euler,  Cotes,  Taylor,  Clairaut,  D'Alembert, 
5    Monge,  Lagrange,  Laplace.    Were  these  men  who  had 
1    exclusively  given  themselves  up  to  mathematics  ?  In 
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no  one  instance.  After  looking  carefully  through  the 
whole  list  of  mathematical  discoverers,  we  can  find  no 
striking  exception  to  this  rule,  —  that  the  educated  did 
attend  with  zeal  to  other  studies,  and  that  the  unedu- 
cated (as  in  the  case  of  Thomas  Simpson)  were  dis- 
tinguished by  their  attempts  to  gain  extraneous  know- 
ledge. Show  us  a  man  who  never  evinced  desire  to  at- 
tend to  anything  but  mathematics,  and  we  think  we  can 
point  out  a  man  who  never  advanced  them  one  step. 

It  is  very  nearly  connected  with  our  object  to  consider 
what  are  the  qualities  of  mind  which  must  be  cultivated 
in  order  to  pursue  mathematical  discovery  with  success. 
But  why  mathematical  discovery  ?  what  will  the  greater 
portion  of  those  who  study  ever  have  to  do  with  original 
research  ?  As  much,  in  a  small  way,  as  those  who  signa- 
lise their  names  by  it.  The  houses  of  students  would 
not  be  large  enough  to  hold  their  books,  if  every  step  of 
the  road  were  sufficiently  marked  to  enable  a  man  with 
no  original  power  whatsoever  to  become  a  mathematician. 
The  single  step  in  mathematics,  as  in  all  other  reasoning, 
is  the  comparison  of  two  ideas  with  each  other  by  an  in- 
termediate third  idea.  '  A  and  B  are  both  the  same  as 
C  :  therefore  A  is  B,'  is  a  digest  of  the  methods  of  ma- 
thematics and  everything  else.  But  even  Euclid  must 
be  augmented  tenfold  in  order  to  be  reduced  to  a  conca- 
tenation of  such  fundamental  forms  of  assertion ;  and  as 
for  the  Mecanique  Celeste,  or  the  Principia  of  Newton, 
we  should  be  uneasy  if  we  had  contracted  for  the  print- 
ing of  such  a  developement  of  them,  even  if  we  were  to 
receive  payment  for  a  thousand  times  their  present  bulk. 
It  is  evident  enough,  then,  that  the  talent  of  a  mathematical 
reader  must  be  of  the  quality  of  that  of  a  discoverer,  to 
point  out  the  method  of  filling  up  the  gaps  which  the 
most  prolix  writer  will  be  obliged  to  leave.  For  one  per- 
son who  is  competent  easily  to  make  the  steps,  there  are 
ten  who  can  perfectly  overcome  the  difficulty  of  reception. 

The  state  of  mind  which  is  most  requisite  is  activity  of 
imagination,  or  by  whatever  name  the  suggesting  power 
may  be  denominated.  The  great  readiness  with  which 
many  persons  admit,  assert,  and  even  advance  as  a  merit 
that  they  have  no  '  turn '  for  mathematics,  rests  in  their 
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le.  minds  upon  the  idea  that  it  is  a  study  dependent  upon 

10  the  exercise  of  some  isolated  quaUties  of  mind,  the  ab- 
i  sence  of  which  they  can  afford  to  admit.  They  do  not 
i-  mean  to  avow  a  want  of  power  to  originate  new  combina- 
5-  tions  of  the  ideas  they  already  have  in  their  heads ;  and 

will  doubtless  feel  shocked  and  offended  at  any  one  who 

t«  informs  them,  that  literally  to  have  no  turn  for  mathema- 

a  tics  is  to  have  no  power  of  exerting  several  of  the  most 

usual  and  necessary  organs  of  the  mind.    We  have  seen 

ir  many  youths  and  many  adults  attempt  the  study,  and 

i  have  found  that  the  very  few  persons  who  really  have 

s.  no  turn  for  mathematics,  in  spite  of  industry  and  perse- 

r  verance,  have  no  turn  for  anything.    At  the  same  time, 

11  so  far  as  this  one  quality  of  origination  is  concerned,  there 
i-  are  many  persons  who  have  no  greater  quantity  of  it  than 
d  will  be  perfectly  still  in  their  heads  unless  it  be  stimulated 
)f  and  fostered,  with  pain  to  themselves  in  the  first  instance, 
li  That  the  common  method  of  teaching  mathematics  does 
1,  not  sufficiently  answer  this  end,  we  shall  have  not  only  to 

admit  but  to  maintain.  The  superiority  of  the  mathema- 
1-  .  tical  school  at  Cambridge  over  any  other  in  this  country, 
IS  consists  in  great  part  in  the  cultivation  of  the  faculty  of 
I.  originating. 

t  It  is  a  very  common  error,  even  among  those  who  take 
i-  a  higher  view  of  the  subject  than  mere  routine,  to  think 
i  always  of  the  reasoning  or  deducing  power  in  connexion 
\^  with  this  subject,  and  seldom  of  the  one  which  we  have 
>  described.  But  let  us  ask  for  one  moment  in  what 
0       countries  and  at  what  times  these  sciences  have  been  most 

advanced  ?  We  assume  as  before,  and  we  have  no  fear 
il  of  contradiction  from  any  one  who  understands  the  sub- 
I)  ject,  that  a  successful  reader  and  a  discoverer  exert 
e       faculties  of  the  same  kind  in  different  degrees.    If  then 

the  study  be  one  which  can  be  efficiently  cultivated  upon 
e       a  soil  different  from  that  which  will  produce  literature, 

useful  arts,  and  humanizing  institutions,  we  have  a  right 
{  to  expect  that  we  shall  find  some  instances  in  which  the 
f  first  existed  and  grew  while  the  rest  remained  stationary, 
h  We  defy  the  historian  to  produce  one  single  instance.  It 
it  is  true  that  we  can  produce  one  remarkable  time  and 
r       country  in  which  the  second  flourished  without  the  first ; 
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but  our  argument  will  certainly  not  lose  any  force  in  this 
particular  case.  The  Romans  have  given  us  poets,  his- 
torians and  legislators,  orators,  satirists  and  moralists, 
without  producing  one  solitary  mathematician.  This  cir- 
cumstance has  been  little  dwelt  on,  and  never  generally 
explained :  it  is  worth  consideration,  because  it  is  an  ex- 
ception, and  a  singular  exception.  But  without  inquir- 
ing how  it  arose,  let  us  ask  how  it  was  accompanied. 
The  very  first  observation  to  be  made  on  Roman  litera- 
ture, on  the  derogatory  side,  is  that,  considering  its  ex- 
tent and  power,  there  never  was  exhibited  such  a  want  of 
originality^  or  not  to  use  a  hacknied  term,  which  now 
almost  means  want  of  talent,  let  us  say  want  of  origina^ 
tion.  That  is,  the  gift  which  we  maintain  to  be  most 
essential  for  successful  cultivation  of  mathematics,  is 
precisely  the  one  the  want  of  which  is  proverbially  ap- 
parent in  the  only  case  in  which  other  branches  of  know- 
ledge flourished  without  mathematics.  We  shall  take 
two  more  instances.  The  earliest  promoters  of  that  great 
branch  of  the  science  which  consists  in  the  invention  and 
use  of  symbolic  reasoning  were  the  Hindoos,  to  whom  we 
owe  our  arithmetic  and  our  algebra,  or  at  least  those 
rudiments  which  suggested  modern  investigations.  We 
may  even  go  further  ;  for  the  Vija  Ganita  contains 
methods  which,  though  sought  for,  were  not  found, 
till  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Now,  the 
Hindoos  are  a  nation  in  whose  writings  power  of  reason- 
ing is  not  conspicuous  ;  while  in  many  of  their  works,  in 
their  creed,  and  in  their  observances,  there  is  a  diseased 
quantity  of  imagination  which  delights  in  the  cegri  somnia^ 
unchecked  by  any  limitation  of  reason,  or  anything  which 
can,  by  stretch  of  courtesy,  be  considered  as  tinctured 
with  a  desire  to  preserve  the  probable  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree. Imagine  gods  and  giants  churning  the  sea  with  a 
huge  mountain,  by  means  of  a  serpent  twined  round  it,  to 
produce  a  drink  of  immortality,  and  there  results  the 
picture  of  a  Hindoo  conception.  At  the  same  time 
there  are  some  productions,  of  which,  in  point  of  purity 
of  taste^  an  Athenian  need  not  have  been  ashamed.  Now, 
whether  we  are  to  refer  the  mathematical  researches  of 
the  Hindoos  to  a  period  when  wild  imagination  alone  pre- 
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vailed,  or  to  one  in  which  it  was  under  the  guidance  of 
judgment,  is  not  very  material  here  :  it  is  sufficient  that, 
so  far  as  this  instance  goes,  we  have  mathematical  inven- 
tion, not  the  result  of  a  dry  and  reasoning  people,  but  of 
one  whose  characteristic  is  imagination,  morbid  or  healthy. 

Our  second  instance  is  that  of  the  Greeks,  who  present 
perhaps  the  most  splendid  example  of  imagination  ruled 
by  taste  which  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  of  whom  we 
should  always  remember,  in  blaming  our  ancestors  for 
erecting  an  idol,  that  we  have  to  thank  them,  if  an  idol 
they  must  have  had,  for  the  correctness  of  their  choice. 
Knowing  Aristotle,  Euclid,  and  Ptolemy,  as  we  now  do, 
what  should  we  have  said  to  them,  in  addition  to  what  we 
now  say,  if  they  had  formed  themselves  upon  Cicero, 
Seneca,  and  Pliny  ?  The  period  of  Greek  invention  in 
mathematics  rose  with  other  knowledge,  and  sank  with  it. 
In  the  flourishing  time  of  art  and  literature,  we  find 
Euclid,  Apollonius,  Archimedes,  &c.-  while  during  the 
decline  we  have  only  commentators.  We  see  here,  for 
the  first  time,  the  faculty  of  invention  combined  with  de- 
monstration ;  for  the  Hindoos  only  gave  results,  which  it 
is  possible  they  might  have  obtained  by  other  means  than 
demonstrative*  investigation:  but  of  the  Greeks,  the 
sect  which  most  cultivated  mathematics  was  that  of  Plato, 
certainly  not  the  most  sober  and  inferential  of  all. 

This  little  sketch  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  views 
which  are  commonly  taken  of  the  exact  sciences.  It  may 
almost  seem  to  have  been  our  intention  to  throw  reason  (as 
reasoning  is  frequently  called)  out  of  her  chair,  and  to 
show  that  the  predominant  guide  is  altogether  another 
faculty.  For  guide  read  propelling  power,  and,  so  far  as 
progress  is  concerned,  such  seeming  is  reality.  When 
we  insisted  upon  the  inventive  faculty  as  that  which  is 
most  prominently  called  into  action  during  the  actual 
reading  of  a  mathematical  work,  we  supposed  a  soundness 
of  logic  which  is  for  the  time  the  work  of  the  author,  not 
of  the  reader.    That  we  are  not  disposed  to  bate  one 

*  The  absence  of  all  demonstration  in  the  Hindoo  writings  is  a  point 
deserving  attention.  To  say  that  they  must  have  demonstrated  because 
they  had  mathematics,  is  to  assume  a  curious  point  which  demands 
enquiry. 
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atom  of  correctness  in  inference,  or  to  value  what  we 
thereby  get  in  any  degree  less  than  usual,  is  necessary  , 
to  be  stated,  because,  upon  the  principle  of  attending  to 
one  thing  at  a  time,  we  have  hitherto  talked  much  of  the 
etfects  of  mathematics  and  little  of  its  methods.  But  we 
now  come  upon  what  is  generally  called  mathematical 
reasoning,  and  under  that  name  is  distinguished  from  other 
species.  To  give  mathematical  demonstration  (says  the 
world  at  large\  is  to  give  something  more  certain  than 
any  other  kind  of  deduction  whatsoever. 

We  have  examined  what  would  altogether  amount  to 
as  much  of  mathematical  reasoning  as  may  fairly  entitle 
us  to  give  an  opinion  ;  and  we  must  confess  that  we  were 
never  able  to  discover  in  what  way  it  differed  from  any 
other  reasoning.    We  are  perfectly  aware  that  by  reason- 
ing is  usually  meant  both  the  act  of  assenting  to  proposi- 
tions as  premises,  and  that  of  combining  them  for  the 
deduction  of  others..    In  this  sense  we  do  admit  the 
certainty  of  mathematical  results,  a  certainty  which  is 
not  to  be  traced  to  any  superiority  in  the  method  of 
deduction,  but  to  the  superior  certainty  and  perceptibility 
of  the  premises.    Knowing  exactly  what  we  are  talking 
about,  no  mistake  can  arise ;   if  we  were  as  certain 
of  the  precise  extent  of  fundamental  terms  in  other 
sciences,   we  should  become  as  certain  of  their  re- 
sults.   Compare  together  the  two  following  propositions, 
which  are  about  as  evident  as  any  of  their  respective 
kinds  :  '  two  straight  lines  cannot  inclose  a  space,'  and 
'  the  end  of  all  government  is  the  good  of  the  governed.* 
Observe  what  a  cloud  hangs  round  the  extremities  of  the 
terms  in  the  second  assertion  as  compared  with  those  in 
the  first,  and  the  reason  of  the  superior  certainty  of  ma- 
thematics is  apparent.    Let  us  imagine  that  there  is  no 
question  of  disputing  the  second  proposition,  it  still  re- 
mains to  know  exactly  how  much  it  means.    There  are 
parts  in  the  middle  of  it,  if  we  may  use  the  phrase,  of 
which  all  the  world  is  as  capable  of  being  brought  to  the 
conviction  as  of  the  proposition  that  two  straight  lines 
cannot  inclose  a  space.    But  the  various  sects  who  start 
from  the  second  principle  are  fighting  a  question  of 
boundaries  ;  if  any  one  should  wish  to  make  a  boast,  let 
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him  assert  that  he  has  defined  '  government'  and  '  good' 
with  mathematical  precision,  or  can  exhibit  them  in  such 
a  manner  that  no  persons  shall  hereafter  ever  imagine 
themselves  to  affix  different  meanings  to  those  terms  ; 
but  let  him  not  assert  that  he  has  proved  a  point  by  ma- 
thematical reasoning,  because  there  is  no  essential  differ- 
ence between  that  and  any  other. 

A  great  deal  of  paper  has  been  wasted,  from  the  time  of 
Sextus  Empiricus  downwards,  in  proving  that  mathemati- 
cians, as  such,  do  not  reason  better  than  other  people.  We 
hope,  for  the  sake  of  our  order,  that  the  geometers,  &c. 
never  made  any  assertion  which  required  the  exhibition 
of  reasons  for  a  counter-statement.  We  do  not  remem- 
ber meeting  with  such  assumption,  and  we  rather  think  the 
idea  arose  from  the  supposition  that  the  certainty  of  ma- 
thematics must  arise  from  some  peculiarity  in  their  logic. 

A  mathematician  must  be  a  person  who  has  read  a 
good  deal  of  reasoning,  and  therefore,  ceteTts  pciTibiis^  is 
likely  to  be  a  better  reasoner  than  a  person  who  has 
never  reasoned  at  all.  So  much  there  is  no  necessity  to 
contend  for  ;  it  is  universally  admitted.  But  why  should 
a  mathematician  necessarily  reason  (deduce  inferences 
from  premises)  better  than  a  person  who  has  made  the 
same  quantity  of  inferences  on  law,  or  physic,  or  verbal 
criticism  ?  We  cannot  show  any  reason  for  the  affirma- 
tive ;  but  as  various  considerations  arise  out  of  this  topic 
which  are  much  connected  with  our  general  views  on  the 
subject,  we  shall  enter  into  the  matter  more  at  length. 

In  the  first  place,  the  exactness  of  the  mathematical 
sciences,  and  the  necessary  nature  of  their  consequences, 
have  given  a  tone  to  all  discussions  respecting  the  gene- 
ral consequences  of  the  study,  which  looks  something 
like  the  result  of  a  supposition  that  because  the  theorems 
aforesaid  are  necessary  and  general,  all  inferences  as  to 
the  effect  of  studying  them  must  be  the  same.  Nothing 
is  ever  asserted  about  the  science  or  its  followers  except 
in  universal  terms.  Though,  generally  speaking,  the  study 
of  physic  is  held  indispensable  to  the  treatment  of  disease, 
yet  every  physician  will  allow  that  in  some  cases  practi- 
tioners regularly  educated  have,  through  neglect  or 
through  ignorance,  lost  a  patient  who  might  have  recover- 
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ed  if  science  and  education  (as  displayed  in  a  particular 
instance)  had  not  come  to  his  aid.  A  knowledge  of  con- 
temporary statistics  is  all-important  to  a  statesman  ;  but 
some  people  who  are  very  conversant  with  them  have  not 
succeeded  so  well  as  others  whose  claims  to  such  know- 
ledge were  very  slender.  But  no  such  cases  of  exception 
to  general  tendencies  are  contemplated  in  the  case  of 
mathematicians,  who  are  necessarily  better  than  others 
in  respect  to  reasoning  according  to  some,  and  necessarily 
worse  according  to  others.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  con- 
trovert either  of  these  implications :  we  only  mention  them 
that  we  ourselves  may  be  understood  to  place  the  exact 
sciences  precisely  on  the  same  footing  with  regard  to 
generality  of  effect  as  any  other  branches  of  knowledge. 
Whatever  of  good  or  harm  is  incident  to  their  pursuit,  is 
sometimes  gained  in  a  great,  sometimes  in  a  small,  de- 
gree ;  sometimes  not  at  all,  sometimes  without  studying 
any  mathematics  whatever. 

If  we  look  at  the  nature  of  mathematical  reasoning,  we 
find  three  great  advantages.  The  first  is  this,  that  not  only 
can  the  same  proposition  be  frequently  established  by 
several  different  trains  of  reasoning  of  the  most  distinct 
character,  but  also  that  there  is  hardly  such  a  thing  as  a 
result  which  does  not  admit  of  positive  verification  either 
by  trial  or  by  application.  Sometimes  the  verification 
amounts  to  a  mathematical  proof,  sometimes  to  moral 
conviction.  We  thus  learn  to  reason  with  the  advantage 
of  having  a  distinct  and  independent  method  of  verifying 
the  conclusion  :  but  at  the  same  time  this  is  attended 
with  an  obvious  disadvantage,  which,  in  our  opinion,  just 
neutralises  the  advantage,  and,  so  far  as  this  one  point  is 
concerned,  leaves  our  science  precisely  on  the  ^ame  foot- 
ing as  others.  If  we  know  better  than  in  other  things 
how  to  test  reasoning,  we  also  know  that  accuracy  in  a 
first  attempt  is  not  of  the  most  material  consequence. 
Go  on :  if  it  be  wrong,  what  then  ?  we  find  by  examining 
the  result,  almost  certain  evidence  whether  we  are  right 
or  not,  throughout  a  very  large  portion  of  the  elementary 
course.  It  is  true  that  in  most  of  the  actual  applications 
of  mathematics  this  safeguard  is  frequently  wanting,  but 
hardly  to  an  extent  which  would  induce  us  to  qualify  our 
opinion. 
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Considering  this  first  advantage  as  just  counterbalanced 
(we  have  no  objection  to  concede  to  any  one  else  that  it 
is  somevrhat  more  than  counterbalanced,  but  we  cannot 
find  out  so  much  ourselves,)  we  proceed  to  the  second, 
which  is  the  exercise  of  the  concentrative  faculty  neces- 
sarily incident  to  a  pursuit  in  which  the  trains  of  reason- 
ing in  individual  propositions  are  sustained  through  many 
distinct  parts  of  the  whole.    The  mind  is  frequently  on 
its  full  stretch,  attempting  to  reach  a  point  just  a  little 
higher  than  it  has  been  accustomed  to.    Of  all  the  occu- 
pations or  amusements  of  the  world  at  large,  chess  is  the 
most  like  mathematical  reading,  not  in  the  nature  of  the 
occupation,  but  in  the  state  of  tension  which  it  produces. 
We  value  such  exercise  of  mind  very  highly,  and  could 
very  much  wish  that   the   opportunities  which  other 
branches  of  learning  afford  for  its  cultivation  were  more 
frequent.    It  is  not  the  bewilderment  of  obscurity,  nor 
the  mere  sense  of  the  presence  of  difficulty ;  but  that  feel- 
ing of  call  for  increased  propulsion  and  continued  extra 
exertion  which  we  find  in  walking  up  a  hill.    If  we  could 
discover  the  secret  by  which  books  could  be  written  so 
as  to  abolish  the  necessity  for  it  entirely,  we  should  cer- 
tainly suppress  it  for  the  good  of  mankind. 

The  third  advantage  is  the  variety  of  different  appear- 
ances under  which  the  notion  presents  itself,  which,  in 
one  particular  case,  is  called  that  of  genus  and  species. 
It  would  be  impossible,  even  in  the  whole  extent  of  this 
article,  to  give  anything  like  a  precise  notion  of  what  we 
mean  by  asserting  varieties  of  the  relation  above  mention- 
ed. That  many  pairs  of  propositions,  in  which  one  of 
each  appears  to  be  a  particular  case  of  the  other,  may 
have  this  connexion  inverted,  so  to  speak,  is  not  difficult 
to  conceive  ; — that  is  to  say,  owing  to  the  existence  of 
identity  concealed  under  the  appearance  of  genus  and 
species,  it  is  indifferent  which  of  the  two  is  regarded  as 
the  former,  and  which  as  the  latter.  Again,  it  is  also  easy 
to  imagine  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  real  relation 
which  is  usually  intended  by  the  two  words  cited.  But 
the  methods  in  which  these  two  different  modes  of  con- 
nexion combine  and  produce  what  we  almost  feel  justified 
in  calling  intermediate  relations  is  strikingly  exemplified 
throughout  the  exact  sciences. 
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We  might  instance  several  other  modes  of  thought 
which  are  prominent  features  of  mathematical  reasoning ; 
but  the  preceding  are  those  which  have  most  reference 
to  our  views  of  why  it  should  be  a  part  of  liberal  educa- 
tion. We  hope  never  to  lose  sight  of  tlie  imperative 
necessity,  1.  of  considering  not  results  but  habits  ;  2.  of 
the  absolute  insufficiency  of  any  one  branch  or  cognate 
branches  of  knowledge  for  the  formation  of  a  useful  mind. 
We  have  heard  much  of  the  '  mere  mathematician/  a 
character  we  never  yet  met  with;  for  all  '  mere'  mathe- 
matical students  that  we  have  seen  have  not  been  of  the 
class  to  whom  we  could  grant  the  name  of  mathematicians. 
But  if  there  be  such  a  person,  all  we  can  do  is  to  refer 
him  to  his  own  narrow  section  of  the  human  race — narrow 
we  mean  in  mind,  not  in  numbers.  The  '  mere'  mathe- 
matician, who  has  wrapt  himself  in  certainties  until  he 
cannot  feel  the  force  of  probabilities,  or  bring  his  mind  to 
decide  upon  a  balance  of  evidence, — the  *  mere'  meta- 
physician, who  has  left  the  field  of  positive  knowledge 
entirely  untouched,  while  he  spins  the  thread  of  a  system 
which  leaves  him  in  the  absurd  extreme  either  of  doubt 
or  of  dogmatism, — the  '  mere'  lawyer,  who  has  lost  the 
power  of  discussing  the  reasonableness  of  a  statute,  and 
only  thinks  of  whether  his  case  can  be  brought  under  it 
or  out  of  it, — the  '  mere'  farmer,  who  has  such  vast  ideas 
of  corn  that  he  would  discourage  commerce  because  he 
thinks  he  would  thereby  keep  up  prices, — the  '  mere' 
legislator  for  the  body,  who  bounds  his  views  of  the  duty 
of  a  government  to  the  encouragement  of  the  raising  of 
food  and  clothing, — and,  last  and  least,  the  '  mere'  man  of 
fashion,  peer  or  peasant,  who  judges  mankind  in  sets,  his 
own  being  the  standard, — are  '  mere '  consequences  of  a 
confined  education,  the  relative  values  or  rather  mis- 
chiefs of  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  settle,, except  by 
'  mere'  appreciation  of  the  several  numbers  who  exhibit 
them. 

We  have  considered  the  points  of  view  in  which  the 
mathematical  sciences  appear  to  us  to  claim  their  place 
as  a  constituent  part  of  a  liberal  education.  There  are 
also  negative,  and  secondary,  arguments  of  considerable 
importance.    The  former  are  of  this  kind  :  observing  that 
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all  our  knowledge  of  ourselves  and  our  universe,  present 
and  past,  may  be  divided  into  a  very  few  primary  branches, 
we  may  reasonably  demand  that  any  system  of  intellectual 
philosophy  should  be  very  definite  and  demonstrable,  which 
requires  us  to  make  such  a  venture  as  to  throw  away  any 
one  of  the  fundamental  means  of  acquiring  or  combining 
ideas.    Now  this  question  might  be  put  to  a  person  who, 
professing  to  give  his  son  the  most  efficacious  educa- 
tion, desires  him  to  omit  mathematical  studies, — Your 
conclusion  has  of  course  been  arrived  at  on  some  view 
which  you  entertain  of  the  structure  of  the  mind ;  which 
of  all  the  views  that  have  been  hitherto  proposed  do  you 
hold  to  be  so  conclusive  an  explanation  of  mental  pheno- 
mena as  they  actually  exist,  that  you  feel  as  much  con- 
fidence in  that  system  being  real  knowledge  as  you  do 
in  the  case  of  mathematics  itself?    It  would  surely  be 
better,  while  the  world  balances  between  the  most  oppo- 
site opinions  upon  human  intellect,  to  keep  all  the  positive 
knowledge  and  positive  methods  which  we  possess  avail- 
able for  the  ultimate  construction  of  a  convincing  system, 
than  to  make  our  half-formed  and  discordant  theories  of 
intellectual  philosophy  rule  the  adoption  or  rejection  of 
things  much  better  known  than  themselves.    An  answer 
will  very  often  be  given  which  amounts  to  saying  ; — I  have 
seized  the  true  system,  and  all  the  others  are  erroneous. 
We  should  not  reply  to  this  directly ;  but,  supposing  the 
system  to  be  A,  we  should  bring  forward  advocates  of  sys- 
tems B  and  C,  and  adjourn  the  decision  till  the  jury  were 
agreed. 

The  secondary  uses  of  mathematics  consist  in  their 
application  to  the  deduction  and  connexion  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  material  universe ;  and  in  placing  these  only 
in  the  second  rank,  we  hold  an  opinion  very  much  at 
variance  with  that  of  a  great  number  of  those  who  culti- 
vate the  sciences.  For  it  must  be  observed  that  many  per- 
sons whose  minds  are  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  combined 
experimental  and  mathematical  philosophy  in  some  par- 
ticular branch,  attend  to  pure  mathematics  so  far  as  they 
are  necessary  for  the  ordinary  elucidation  of  their  own 
subject,  and  too  often  forget,  or  never  come  to  know,  what 
a  small  orbit  they  move  in,  compared  with  that  which  is 
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necessary  to  show  the  extent  of  the  bearings  of  the  science 
of  which  they  have  seized  a  part.  The  speciality  of  their 
occupations  influences  the  tone  in  which  they  represent 
the  effects  of  mathematics,  and  the  extent  to  which  their 
study  should  be  carried,  in  a  manner  which  is  highly  un- 
favourable to  the  rational  pursuit  of  them.  Now,  with 
regard  to  our  use  of  the  word  '  secondary,'  we  must  remark 
that  it  does  not  mean  unimportant.  Municipal  law  is  a 
very  secondary  branch  of  education,  but  not,  therefore,  the 
less  indispensable  to  mankind  in  general.  There  must  be 
lawyers,  and  there  must  be  astronomers,  mechanists,  en- 
gineers, and  surveyors ;  there  must  be,  too,  experimental 
philosophers  of  all  kinds.  But  when  we  are  considering 
mathematics  in  general,  as  a  primary  part  of  education, 
we  ask  what  are  those  considerations  which  apply  equally, 
whether  the  individual  afterwards  become  a  lawyer,  or  an 
astronomer.  Undoubtedly  the  lawyer  should  know  some- 
thing of  astronomy,  and  the  astronomer  of  law  ;  but  the 
lawyer's  astronomy  and  the  astronomer's  law  are  neither 
of  them  studies  which  require  so  solid  a  basis  of  special 
knowledge  as  would  justify  the  teacher  in  presenting 
Newton  to  the  first,  or  Coke  upon  Littleton  to  the  second. 
There  is  unquestionably  a  degree  of  knowledge  of  the 
results  of  modern  philosophy,  and  of  the  leading  characters 
of  sound  experimental  enquiry,  and  of  its  connexion  with 
deduction,  which  all  educated  men  should  have.  It  is 
no  small  advantage  that  a  very  slender  portion  of  mathe- 
matics will  go  a  great  way  in  this  matter,  and  must  form 
an  inducement  to  the  strict  study  of  them.  But  in  the  first 
place,  it  must  be  observed,  that  a  great  portion  of  what  is 
required  can  be  gained  without  mathematics,  with  a  facility 
which  is  increasing  every  day,  owing  to  the  pains  which 
have  latterly  been  taken  to  popularize  both  the  results 
and  the  methods  of  natural  philosophy.  The  foolish  old 
school-books  which  described  the  solar  system  in  a  way 
in  which  a  journeyman  carpenter  would  be  ashamed  to 
speak  of  a  table,  to  the  glory  of  the  immortal  Copernicus 
and  the  incomparable  Newton,  are  silently  giving  place 
to  works  which  point  out  how  Newton  thought,  and  which 
dwell  on  relations  of  a  little  more  consequence  than  the 
boiling  of  a  tea-kettle  in  Mercury,  or  the  number  of  sta- 
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tute  miles  from  the  Sun  to  Uranus.  Sir  J.  Herschel  in 
England,  and  M.  Arago  in  France,  are  at  the  head  of  a 
school  of  writers  which  has  brought  down  philosophy  in 
its  divinest  form  "  to  mix  with  men :"  and  while  both 
methods  and  results  are  separated  from  all  mathematics 
except  geometry  in  its  most  physical  form,  there  is  no 
such  necessity  for  attending  to  the  latter,  considered  with 
reference  to  its  applications  only^  as  would  justify  the 
introduction  of  a  study  so  expensive  in  point  of  time. 

It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  in  speaking  of  ma- 
thematics in  general^  we  have  included  all  such  consi- 
deration of  cause  and  effect  as  is  hypothetically  separable 
from  absolute  material  phenomena,  and  is  connected  with 
what  is  called  pure  mathematics  by  definite  assumptions. 
The  remainder  is  usually  contained  under  the  term  prac- 
tical  mathematics,  a  word  which  has  several  significations. 
Sometimes  it  means  nothing  but  '  professional,'  generally 
with  reference  to  the  work  of  a  builder  or  surveyor  ;  some- 
times it  is  the  word  by  which  a  sneer  is  thrown  upon  all 
persons  who  study  the  reasons  of  what  they  have  occasion 
to  do ;  sometimes  it  merely  confesses  ignorance  of  every- 
thing but  practice  :  but'it  means  simply  a  good  computer 
as  often  as  anything  else.  We  shall  in  future  apply  the 
term  'professional  mathematics'  to  this  branch  of  applica- 
tion, under  the  obvious  meaning  of  which  word  we  shall 
hereafter  have  occasion  to  consider  the  subject. 

We  do  not  think  that  we  have  said  one  word  more  than 
is  necessary  to  explain  what  end  we  propose  in  defending 
mathematical  studies  as  a  part  of  general  education.  It 
yet  remains  to  consider  how  far  such  training  is  prac- 
ticable, and  the  first  question  which  suggests  itself  is, 
Can  it  be  undertaken  while  all  the  other  branches  of  edu- 
cation remain  in  their  present  state,  both  as  to  what  is 
omitted  and  what  is  retained  ?  With  respect  to  the  latter, 
it  is  principally,  but  not  altogether,  a  question  of  the  re- 
gulation of  studies  with  regard  to  time.  If  we  consider 
mathematics  only  with  reference  to  their  special  uses,  they 
might  be  deferred  to  a  late  period  of  the  elementary 
course.  With  regard  to  the  first  point,  there  is  an  omis- 
sion of  a  serious  character,  which  very  much  stands  in 
the  way  of  making  the  greatest  possible  use  of  a  given 
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time.  It  is  the  omission  of  logic.  But  mathematics  are 
to  teach  logic;  Euclid  is  the  real  logic:  at  least  this  is 
the  opinion  of  many.  We  deny  it  in  the  most  positive 
manner.  Dr.  Johnson  once  said,  I  despise  a  man  who 
cannot  see  that  I  am  right  in  &c.  &c."  We  will  not  say 
quite  as  much  ;  but  strip  the  phrase  of  its  want  of  cour- 
tesy, and  we  will  use  all  the  rest  of  its  meaning  with 
regard  to  those  who  have  taught  mathematics,  and  do  not 
know  that  a  great  difficulty  has  been  placed  in  their  way 
by  the  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  verbal  argument  whicla 
is  a  shining  characteristic  of  modern  education.  When 
we  speak  of  logic,  we  do  not  thereby  mean  the  mixture 
of  mental  philosophy  and  pure  logic  which  generally 
passes  under  the  name ;  nor  precisely  the  forms  which 
are  learnt  by  heart  at  Oxford ;  though  what  we  desire 
to  see  adopted  is  somewhat  nearer  to  the  latter  than  the 
former.  We  wish  to  see  introduced  into  schools  that 
higher  part  of  grammar  which  examines  combinations  of  as- 
sertions with  reference  to  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of 
drawing  conclusions  from  them  :  the  purely  technical  con- 
sideration of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  a  mode  of  speech  as 
such,  without  reference  to  the  specific  meaning  of  its  sub- 
jects. We  desire  to  find  the  students  who  begin  geometry 
aware  that  '  some  A's  are  not  B's,'  does  not  admit  of  the 
inference  that  some  B's  are  not  A's,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  reminding  them  that  because  some  living  things 
are  not  quadrupeds,  it  does  not  follow  that  some  quad- 
rupeds are  not  living  things  ;  and  we  should  like  to  see 
them  able  to  answer  the  question  '  what  is  the  A  of  the 
B  whose  A  is  C,  without  being  obliged  to  lead  them  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  answer  by  materializing  the  question 
into,  what  is  the  height  of  a  tower  whose  height  is  fifty 
feet,  or  the  like.  The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  when  the 
consideration  of  formal  logic  was  thrown  aside  as  not 
the  study  of  a  man  (of  a  man  as  he  ought"''  to  be,  we 

*  Some  years  ago,  contemplating  a  work  on  logic  for  young  people, 
we  took  a  parliamentary  debate  (as  reported)  with  a  view  of  finding  ex- 
amples of  verbal  fallacies.  We  do  not  say  that  we  found  all  the  in- 
stances in  the  broad  and  illustrative  form  in  which  we  should  have 
given  them  for  beginners  to  detect ;  but  we  do  aver  that  we  found  ample 
suggestions  for  a  great  part  of  our  undertaking,  some  of  them  being  in 
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presume  was  meant,)  it  was  forgotten  that  such  a  con- 
clusion was  only  justifiable  because  the  subject  rejected 
came  within  the  province  of  a  child's  understanding  and 
a  child's  necessities.  Because  the  men  of  the  fifteenth 
century  learnt  their  letters  all  their  lives  long,  the  children 
of  the  nineteenth  century  shall  learn  no  letters  at  all :  such 
is  the  mode  of  dealing  with  logic  as  a  part  of  education  in 
our  day.  And  hence  it  follows  that  forms  of  speech  which 
employ  combinations  of  subjects  in  a  manner  a  little 
different  from  that  which  will  carry  a  man  through  a 
discussion  of  the  weather,  are  the  riddles  and  amusements 
which  edify  mixed  society  greatly  by  the  time  and  trouble 
which  it  takes  to  explain  them.  Such  is  the  standing  pro- 
blem of  the  lady  who  described  her  son  by  saying  that  his 
mother  was  her  mother's  only  child. 

To  say  that  logic  is  to  be  taught  as  a  special  subject, 
useful  in  mathematics,  is  to  make  a  proposition  which,  for 
the  sake  of  other  branches  of  knowledge,  we  hope  their 
admirers  will  be  forward  to  deny.  The  time  must  come 
when  mathematical  teachers  will  make  it  an  absolute  and 
formal  part  of  geometry  and  algebra,  if  their  colleagues 
do  not  anticipate  them  by  demanding  it,  each  as  a  preli- 
minary to  his  own  pursuit.  It  would  be  a  disadvantage, 
both  as  regards  logic  itself,  and  mathematics,  and  other 
pursuits,  if  this  fundamental  method  of  sweeping  the  road 
of  communication  between  the  teacher  and  his  pupil  were 
allowed  to  be  considered  as  peculiarly  belonging  to  the 
exact  sciences.  Fairly  to  illustrate  the  connexion  between 
these  and  others,  every  set  of  ideas  which  is  really  a 
common  substratum  must  be  developed  in  a  manner 
which  has  reference  to  all. 

The  book  of  Euclid  is  throughout  a  curious  collection 
of  propositions,  some  of  which  are  purely  and  only  logical, 
others  of  a  mixed  character.  It  is  rude  reasoning  thrown 
together,  without  any  attention  to  real  differences  existing 
between  the  train  which  connects  one  and  another  result 
with  the  hypothesis.  Euclid  himself,  judging  by  the  pre- 

too  open  a  form  for  our  purpose.  We  remember  particularly  the  trium- 
phant self-vindication  of  a  legislator  against  the  assertion  that  his  bill 
tended  to  increase  crime,  drawn  from  his  own  counter-assertion  that  he 
had  intended  it  to  diminish  crime. 
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sumed  date  of  his  writing,  was  a  little  too  early  to  have 
the  option  of  being  a  follower  of  Aristotle.  If  we  con- 
sider the  subsequent  history  of  the  productions  of  both, 
it  may  be  a  question  whether  this  has  been  a  disadvan- 
tage :  but  in  the  present  day  we  feel  compelled  to  assert, 
that,  so  far  as  elementary  geometry  alone  is  concerned, 
as  found  in  Euclid,  there  are  disadvantages  as  well  as  ad- 
vantages in  the  study,  considered  merely  with  reference 
to  its  effect  upon  the  habit  of  reasoning.  At  the  same 
time  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  any  substitute,  chosen 
from  among  those  which  actually  exist. 

In  determining  the  character  and  limits  of  the  several 
species  of  mathematical  education  which  the  state  of 
society  requires,  or  will  admit,  there  are  not  only  the  par- 
ticular objects  of  the  different  classes  of  society  to  be 
considered,  but  also  the  feelings  with  which  they  regard 
the  study.  The  latter  in  several  points  meets  and 
opposes  all  improvement,  showing  itself  in  arguments 
which  arise  out  of  a  narrow  interpretation  of  the  meaning 
of  the  word  education,  and  the  end  of  the  thing.  A 
great  deal  has  been  written,  spoken,  and  discussed  on  the 
subject,  which  may  be  summed  up  as  follows.  1.  It  is  a 
great  object  of  education  to  make  every  art  and  science 
as  easy  as  possible.  2.  The  useless  parts  of  education 
should  be  avoided,  and  the  practical  parts  cultivated. 
These  are  two  propositions  of  such  obvious  truth,  in  every 
reasonable  meaning  of  their  terms,  that  we  may  wonder 
any  should  be  found  to  make  them  formal  propositions. 
To  render  a  subject  bond  fide  easy  with  respect  to  the 
pupil,  or  to  make  the  pupil  strong  with  respect  to  the 
subject,  must  be  considered  nearly  the  same  things  :  we 
maintain  that  they  are  not  considered  the  same  things, 
and  that  the  extent  in  which  they  differ  has  reference  to 
a  sense  put  upon  the  first  assertion,  in  which  it  is  not 
true.  Again,  to  omit  the  useless,  and  choose  the  practical, 
(that  which  makes  a  man  able  to  do,  perform,  or  act,)  is 
precisely  the  same  thing  as  preferring  a  good  education 
to  none  at  all :  provided  always,  that  among  the  doings  of 
a  man,  thinking  be  included,  and  that  by  a  practical  man, 
be  understood  one  who  knows  what  to  do,  and  when  and 
how  to  do  it.    We  assert  that  a  great  part  of  what  is 
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called  practical  does  not  answer  one  of  these  ends ;  it 
neither  shows  what  to  do,  when  to  do  it,  nor  how  to  do 
it ;  but  only  how  to  follow  somebody's  directions  how  to 
do  it.  Mr.  Babbage's  calculating  machine  is  a  model  of 
the  real  practical  man,  as  exhibited  in  views  of  education 
which  are  sufficiently  common.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  such  a  standard  of  practical  perfection  ever  has  been 
really  attained  ;  but  only  that,  pro  viribus  suis,  we  have 
sects  who  are  labouring  at  such  a  consummation.  They 
will  not  succeed,  for  the  antagonist  principle  is  becoming 
stronger  with  every  year.  The  practical  man  as  he 
should  be,  can  find  the  ore  and  make  metal  of  it ;  as  some 
would  wish  him  to  be,  and  frequently  have  made  him,  he 
can  do  no  more  than  pour  it  when  melted  into  moulds 
which  others  have  made  for  him ;  and  being  the  last  per- 
son engaged  in  the  manufacture,  he  runs  out  with  the 
product  of  art  in  his  hand,  declares  that  he  is  the  maker, 
and  sneers  at  the  unpractical  people  who  furnished  him 
with  his  materials. 

Mathematics  are  then  to  be  made  both  easy  and  prac- 
tical ;  nothing  is  more  common  than  ^  A  treatise  on  &c. 
&c.  in  an  easy  and  practical  form.'  Upon  examining  such 
treatises,  when  &c.&c.  means  some  difficultsubject,  we  have 
generally  found  that  the  facilities  are  afforded  by  avoid- 
ing difficulties,  not  by  encountering  them.  A  ship  of 
war,  which  has  been  obliged  to  be  eased  by  throwing  her 
guns  overboard,  is  a  representation  of  most  easy  books  on 
mathematical  subjects.  She  looks  as  like  a  ship  of  war 
as  ever,  till  the  occasion  for  fighting  arrives.  We  shall 
refer  to  an  instance  or  two  in  which  ease  has  been  ob- 
tained at  the  expense  of  everything  else.  The  manner 
in  which  the  general  symbols  of  algebra  have  been  in- 
troduced in  school-books  is  the  first.  The  science  is  one 
in  which  the  mind,  beginning  with  considerations  of  pure 
arithmetic,  is  led  step  by  step  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
generalization  of  methods,  unaccompanied  by  generaliza- 
tion of  language,  is  logically  impossible.  The  latter  is 
consequently  made  in  the  manner  and  form,  the  necessity 
for  which  is  suggested  by  the  attempts  to  do  the  former. 
But  this  process  is  long  and  difficult ;  we  must  ease  it. 
Take  a  pupil  who  has  no  notions  but  of  pure  arithmetic, 
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the  more  inaccurate  the  better.  Tell  him  at  once  that 
some  quantities  are  greater  than  nothing,  and  some  others 
less  than  nothing  :  make  him  add  (not  numbers,  but)  addi- 
tions ;  tell  him  that  subtracting  a  subtraction  is  the  same 
thing  as  an  addition,  &c.  &:c.,  and  algebra  becomes  as 
easy  as  we  could  desire.  The  second  instance  is  the 
assumption  of  the  generality  of  expansions  usually  made 
in  the  commencement  of  the  Differential  Calculus ;  an 
assumption  which  turns  out  to  be  incorrect,  upon  which  it 
is  said  that  the  theoremi^Sh — not  the  theorizers.  It  is  true 
that  after  a  time  the  student  returns  upon  these  points 
with  facilities  derived  from  his  knowledge  of  the  mecha- 
nism of  the  science,  and  great  acquired  difficulties  from 
the  necessity  of  destroying  positive  notions.  And  he  may 
then  acquire  a  working  knowledge  of  mathematics  which 
may  do  for  the  processes  of  astronomy  or  mechanics  ;  in 
many  cases,  he  may  really  get  rid  of  the  inaccuracies  in 
which  he  has  been  trained :  but  he  certainly  has  not 
pursued  the  course  which  will  give  him,  to  the  greatest 
extent,  the  advantages  of  mathematical  study  which  we 
have  before  described.  Nor  does  such  study,  in  the  end, 
make  the  sum  total  of  difficulty  less,  but  greater.  What 
it  does  is,  to  save  the  necessity  of  troublesome  strictness 
at  the  beginning,  and  thus  to  make  a  crowd  of  students 
who  never  reap  one  quarter  of  the  benefit  which  is  in 
store  for  those  who  proceed  on  another  plan. 

A  change  is  now  taking  place  in  the  logic  of  the  ma- 
thematical sciences.  The  flow  of  invention  has  begun  to 
subside,  and  those  who  cultivate  such  pursuits  begin  to 
examine  the  fundamental  principles  and  positions.  In 
these  sciences  every  stream  has  been  passed  by  a  ford 
long  before  a  bridge  was  built ;  indeed  we  may  say  that 
they  have  always  consisted  of  parts  fully  discovered  and 
settled ;  and  of  others  only  imperfectly  known,  down  to 
regions  of  conjecture,  of  no  more  certain  order  than  those 
on  which  Columbus  presumed  America.  The  uncertain 
parts  do  not  come  within  the  compass  of  an  elementary 
student's  reading ;  but  since  the  rest  cannot  be  made 
certain  without  difficulty,  they  have  in  many  works  been 
rendered  uncertain.  Consider  for  a  moment  the  end 
proposed  in  mathematical  studies :  they  are  to  exercise 
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invention,  and  concentration  of  exertion,  as  well  as  to 
help  to  form  habits  of  correct  inference.  Are  young 
students  strong  on  these  points  ?  if  not,  is  it  possible  that 
the  necessary  power  can  be  acquired  without  difficulty  ? 
These  are  questions  which  experience  answers  as  follows  : 
1.  That  power  is  never  gained  from  works  which  evade 
the  necessity  of  strong  mental  exertion.  2.  That  practi- 
cal facility  is  the  offspring  of  difficulties  conquered,  not  of 
difficulties  avoided.  Of  all  the  persons  we  have  seen  who 
have  professed  to  study  the  higher  parts  of  mathematics, 
by  far  the  greater  number  have  been  either  of  the  class 
who  do  not  understand  what  they  read,  or  of  that  which 
acquires  real  knowledge  of  the  lower  parts  while  engaged 
upon  the  higher,  at  great  additional  trouble,  as  well  as 
risk  of  becoming  disgusted  with  the  subject. 

We  shall  always  maintain  that  one  of  these  two  plans  must 
be  adopted :  either  the  attempt  at  demonstration  must  be 
the  reality,  or  there  must  be  no  demonstration  at  all. 
The  latter  course  might  be  advantageously  pursued  in  all 
cases  in  which  a  large  knowledge  of  mere  results  is  re- 
quired, without  the  necessity  of  giving  up  much  time. 
But  in  considering  mathematics  as  a  branch  of  liberal 
education,  we  can  admit  of  no  compromise  with  truth.  If 
that  which  is  sound  be  clearly  ascertained  to  be  above  the 
mental  faculties  of  the  pupil,  he  must  not  be  cheated  by 
assumption  under  the  form  of  inference. 

All  that  precedes  has  been  rendered  necessary  by  the 
variety  of  ideas  which  is  attached  to  the  word  mathema- 
tics. We  shall  in  successive  volumes  consider  the  various 
branches  of  the  science,  both  as  disciplines  for  the  mind, 
and  instruments  to  forward  the  arts  of  life.  Let  them  be 
introduced  in  the  first  character,  because  they  are  useful 
in  the  second,  is  what  the  most  frequent  argument  in 
their  favour  amounts  to.  We  need  hardly  now  state  that 
we  propose  a  separation  of  the  two ;  or  at  least,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  of  the  latter  from  the  former.  If  we  should  ap- 
pear to  have  gone  beyond  limits  in  our  notions  of  the 
speculative  advantages  of  mathematics,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  we  live  in  an  age  and  country  which  can  very 
well  afford  some  exhibition  of  a  failing  on  that  side.  We 
need  not  fear  that  the  science  which  helps  the  construe- 
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tion  of  the  railroad  will  want  cultivators :  but  we  may 
reasonably  anticipate  that  some  stimulus  will  be  necessary 
to  the  career  of  mental  improvement.  The  progress  of 
physical  life  is  attended  with  great  opportunities  for  the 
developement  of  reason ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  has  not  a 
very  strong  tendency  to  form  those  who  can  and  will  take 
advantage  of  such  opportunities :  and  we  have  sometimes 
shared  the  fear  of  those  who  imagine  that  in  time  every- 
thing will  be  done  by  machinery,  though  not  exactly  in 
their  signification  of  the  words. 
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ON  THE 

FORMER  AND  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF 
THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  IN  PRUSSIA. 

The  elementary  schools  of  Prussia,  which  for  some  time 
have  attracted,  and  still  continue  to  attract,  the  attention 
of  every  observer  of  and  well-wisher  to  education,  did 
not  attain  their  present  superior  state  at  once,  but  by  de- 
grees. The  progress  of  their  improvement  was  at  first 
very  slow,  and  almost  imperceptible  ;  but  in  latter  times  it 
has  made  rapid  strides,  and  become  obvious  to  every  one 
who  has  directed  his  attention  to  the  education  of  the 
labouring  classes. 

Up  to  the  year  1770,  the  whole  system  of  education  in 
Prussia  was  in  no  way  superior  to  that  adopted  in  Eng- 
land, nor  was  it  materially  of  another  character.  The 
only  difference  which  then  existed  referred  to  the  gram- 
mar-schools and  the  universities.  The  general  instruc- 
tion of  the  students  was  to  be  completed,  or  nearly  so,  in 
the  schools ;  and  for  that  reason  the  law  did  not  admit 
them  to  the  universities  before  the  completion  of  their 
eighteenth  year.  At  the  universities  they  had  to  apply 
themselves  to  the  acquirement  of  those  branches  of  know- 
ledge which  were  necessarily  required  for  the  due  per- 
formance of  their  future  duties  as  clergymen,  judges, 
magistrates,  and  physicians.  The  difference  between  this 
system  of  instruction  and  that  which  prevails  in  England 
is  obvious,  and  still  exists. 

At  that  period  the  elementary  schools  for  the  poorer 
classes  were  in  a  very  low  condition,  which  was  the  more 
to  be  regretted,  as  the  immense  distance  between  ele- 
mentary and  grammar-schools  was  not  then  filled  up  by 
any  of  those  middle  schools,  which  at  present  afford  the 
appropriate  degree  of  instruction  to  such  a  large  class  of 
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society.  The  merchant  had  no  alternative  but  either  to 
send  his  son  to  a  grammar-school,  where  he  was  instruct- 
ed in  many  branches  of  knowledge  quite  useless  for  his 
future  prospects  in  life,  or  to  place  him  in  an  elementary 
school,  where  only  a  few  rudiments  were  taught,  and  these 
too  in  the  most  negligent  manner.  Instruction  in  these 
schools  did  not  then  extend  beyond  reading,  learning  the 
Catechism,  a  few  passages  of  the  Bible,  and  some  hymns 
by  heart,  a  little  bad  writing,  and  the  casting  up  a  few 
simple  and  easy  accounts.  Public  instruction  was  then  a 
mechanic  art,  not  unlike  that  of  a  cobbler;  for  teaching 
was  synonymous  with  filling  the  memory  of  a  child ;  read- 
ing was  imparted  by  the  most  simple  method  of  syllaba- 
tion,  and  arithmetic  without  the  least  indication  of  the 
natural  relations  existing  between  numbers.  At  this 
time  any  man  was  deemed  fit  to  hold  the  office  of 
schoolmaster  in  an  elementary  school.  If  he  was  unin- 
structed  in  some  branch  of  the  requisite  knowledge,  the 
study  of  a  few  days  or  weeks  was  considered  sufficient 
to  supply  the  deficiency.  Hence  it  happened,  that  most 
of  these  teachers  were  persons  who  had  previously  tried 
their  fortune  in  some  other  business  and  had  not  succeed- 
ed. They  commonly  continued  to  practise  their  art — 
as  mending  old  clothes,  etc.  —  either  after  school  time,  or 
even  sometimes  during  the  attendance  of  the  children. 
The  discipline  was  as  simple  and  as  ineffective  as  the 
method  of  teaching, —  consisting  of  a  continual  use  of  the 
stick. 

When,  after  the  termination  of  his  long  wars,  Frederic 
the  Second  began  to  direct  his  full  attention  to  the  inter- 
nal improvement  of  his  territories,  the  low  state  of  edu- 
cation did  not  escape  him.  He  caused  the  existing  laws 
respecting  the  attendance  and  establishment  of  schools  to 
be  enforced  as  far  as  they  were  efficient,  and  such  additions 
as  he  conceived  to  be  required  were  made  by  new  laws ; 
while  he  charged  the  clergy,  under  whose  guidance  the 
schools  for  the  lower  classes  were  placed,  to  direct  their 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  them.  At  the  same  time 
he  made  an  endeavour  to  introduce  some  change  into  the 
modes  of  teaching,  and  in  discipline.  He  was  desirous 
that  the  latter  should  not  depend  solely  on  the  use  of  the 
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Stick,  but  be  partly  effected  by  an  excitement  of  the 
feeling  of  ambition.  The  children  were  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted, at  least  in  part,  with  the  principles  on  which 
the  knowledge  which  was  imparted  to  them  rested :  it 
was  likewise  ordered  that  some  portion  of  the  instruction 
was  to  have  some  connexion  with  their  future  life,  and  to 
be  useful.  In  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  monarch, 
great  changes  were  introduced  into  the  elementary  schools. 
In  teaching  how  to  read,  much  more  art  was  displayed. 
The  import  of  the  single  letters  was  dissolved  into  their 
fundamental  sounds,  movable  letters  were  used,  tables  for 
reading  invented,  etc.  These,  however,  were  compara- 
tively trifling  matters.  More  important  was  the  change 
in  other  branches  of  elementary  instruction.  Writing  was 
directed  to  useful  purposes,  and  carried  so  far,  that  the 
most  clever  boys  were  enabled  to  write  short  letters, 
though  only  in  a  slovenly  way  and  with  little  correctness. 
Mental  arithmetic  was  introduced.  Learning  by  heart 
was  only  retained  for  the  Catechism  and  selected  passages 
of  the  Bible.  The  practice  of  reading  books  by  which 
the  children  could  acquire  some  knowledge  of  life  and  of 
the  world  was  introduced.  But,  in  despite  of  the  efforts 
of  Frederic,  these  changes  were  adopted  only  in  a  few 
schools  to  their  full  extent ;  as,  in  the  great  majority  of 
instances,  the  teachers  themselves  were  too  uncultivated 
to  comprehend,  or  to  apply,  these  new  methods.  In  the 
schools  of  some  towns,  however,  they  took  firm  root. 
The  continual  efforts  of  an  amiable  and  humane  noble- 
man, Von  Rochow,  to  introduce  them  into  the  elemen- 
tary schools  of  the  country,  did  not  produce  the  wished- 
for  effects.  In  Hanover  they  became  more  general 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Germany. 

Though  the  efforts  of  Frederic  for  improving  the  in- 
struction in  the  elementary  schools  did  not  produce  the 
expected  effects,  they  were  not  altogether  without  influence 
upon  the  progress  of  instruction  ;  for  no  sooner  did  the 
public  understand  that  instruction  could  be  imparted  on 
more  rational  and  more  humane  principles,  than  they 
wished  to  procure  such  instruction  for  their  children. 
This  gave  rise  to  a  considerable  number  of  private  schools, 
in  which  these  principles  were  adopted,  and  carried  into 
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practice  with  tolerable  success.     In  the  larger  towns 
some  Other  branches  of  knowledge  were  added  to  those 
which  had  been  previously  taught ;  and  the  improvement 
of  these  schools  was  so  rapid,  that  after  a  few  years  some 
of  them  set  up  as  rivals  of  the  grammar-schools,  and  a 
few  even  with  success.    Those  which  attained  the  highest 
degree  of  celebrity  were  the  institutions  of  Basedow  in 
Dessau,  and  that  of  Solzmann  in  Schnepfenthal.    They  did 
not  teach  the  Greek  language,  as  being  of  very  little  use 
in  practical  life ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  introduced 
many  other  branches  of  knowledge,  which  at  that  period 
were  excluded  from  the  then  grammar-schools,  especially 
natural  philosophy  and  natural  history.   Besides,  they  in- 
troduced other  methods  of  teaching,  in  languages  too; 
and  though,  at  least  in  the  latter  instance,  these  new 
modes  were  more  superficial  than  those  of  the  grammar- 
schools,  they  were  likewise  more  easy  and  less  tiresome. 
This  led  soon  to  a  material  improvement  of  the  grammar- 
schools  themselves.    Their  conductors  became  soon  aware 
that  the  private  institutions  owed  their  superiority  to 
the  introduction  of  such  useful  knowledge  as  natural  phi- 
losophy, natural  history,  and  modern  history,  and  they 
were  not  backward  in  imitating   them  in  this  point. 
Though  it  was  at  first  conceived  that  this  could  only  be 
effected  at  the  expense  of  the  ancient  languages,  it  was 
found  by  experience  that  a  judicious  ceconomy  of  time 
rendered  the  sacrifice  of  these  languages  unnecessary. 
With  the  new  branches  of  knowledge,  the  methods  of 
teaching  them  used  in  the  private  institutions  were  also 
adopted,  and  this  had  the  effect  of  modifying  by  degrees 
the  old  stubborn  mode  of  teaching  the  ancient  languages. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  it  became  generally  understood, 
that  teaching  is  an  art  of  great  difficulty,  which  can  only  be 
acquired  by  long  practice,  although  a  regular  course  of 
instruction  may  materially  aid  persons  desirous  of  mas- 
tering it.    This  discovery  advanced  the  cause  a  step 
farther.    It  gave  rise  to  the  establishment  of  the  2)(Edago- 
gical  dixxdi  philological  seminaries,  in  which  persons  who 
had  enjoyed  an  university  education  were  instructed  in 
the  methods  of  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences  as 
well  as  of  the  ancient  languages. 
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While  these  important  and  rapid  improvements  were 
taking  place  in  the  instruction  of  the  higher  classes  of 
society,  the  schools  instituted  for  the  lower  classes  re- 
mained as  they  were,  if  they  did  not  fall  into  even  still 
greater  neglect.  In  this  state  they  continued  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  Before  it  commenced, 
however,  a  man  appeared,  gifted  with  all  the  rare  qualities 
of  a  great  and  useful  reformer.  Pestalozzi  had  begun  his 
great  work  in  vSwitzerland.  With  a  clear  head  and  a  sound 
sense,  he  united  a  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature 
and  the  daring  boldness  of  a  reformer.  He  was,  besides, 
possessed  of  that  perseverance  which  alone  can  bring  a 
great  work  to  its  termination,  and  with  that  love  for  man- 
kind which  prompts  man  to  undertake  a  difficult  work  with- 
out expecting  to  derive  personal  advantages  from  it.  He 
began  his  work  with  investigating  the  mental  powers,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  gradually  developed  in  child- 
ren, and  to  this  developement  he  adapted  both  the  subjects 
to  be  taught  and  the  mode  of  teaching  them.  It  would  lead 
me  too  far  to  explain  here  the  results  of  his  investigation, 
and  the  attempts  which  he  made  to  bring  his  teaching 
into  strict  accordance  with  them.  Those  who  desire  to 
know  them,  will  find  them  in  Pestalozzi's  book  entitled 
"How  Gertrude  instructs  her  children."  Although  some 
of  the  modes  of  teaching,  adopted  and  practised  by  Pes- 
talozzi, have  been  abandoned,  he  must  be  considered  as 
the  founder  of  the  new  system  of  education.  He  was 
the  first  to  raise  teaching  to  an  art  based  on  a  knowledge 
of  human  nature.  It  was,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that 
he  should  commit  some  errors.  Human  nature,  as  is  well 
known,  exhibits  itself  under  such  numberless  shapes  and 
appearances  both  in  its  external  form  and  mental  powers, 
that  the  mind  and  experience  of  one  man  is  quite  unable 
to  comprehend  them  in  one  view,  and  to  subject  them  to 
unalterable  laws. 

As  this  system  of  education  was  only  adapted  to  the 
instruction  of  the  lower  classes,  it  probably  in  a  short 
time  would  have  been  forgotten,  if  it  had  not  been  taken 
up  by  the  government  of  some  countries.  The  lower 
classes  are  nowhere  capable  of  paying  for  their  children 
such  a  sum  as  will  maintain  private  schools  in  which 
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teachers  are  employed  who  have  attained  the  degree 
of  knowledge  required  for  instructing  them  with  effect 
according  to  the  system  of  Pestalozzi.  With  the  death 
of  the  founder,  and  that  of  a  few  of  his  disciples,  whom 
he  had  succeeded  in  inspiring  with  a  part  of  his  own  zeal 
and  enthusiasm,  his  great  invention  would  have  been 
forgotten,  if  some  of  the  republics  of  Switzerland,  a  few 
princes  of  Germany,  and  the  Prussian  government  had 
not  thought  it  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  transplant 
it  into  their  elementary  schools. 

Some  historical  notices  on  the  introduction  of  this 
system  into  Prussia  are  found  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Education,  No.  XX.  p.  267,  where  an  account  is  given  of 
the  seminary  for  schoolmasters  established  in  the  Or- 
phanotrophy  at  Konigsberg.  I,  therefore,  shall  not  enter 
into  this  matter,  but  give  a  short  account  of  the  present 
state  of  the  elementary  schools  in  that  country.  First  I 
shall  lay  down  the  leading  principles  on  which  the  educa- 
tion rests,  and  then  proceed  to  notice  the  things  which 
are  taught,  and  the  methods  adopted  in  imparting  every 
branch  of  knowledge. 

The  first  leading  principle,  which  may  be  considered  as 
including  all  the  others,  is  that  instruction  is  not  the  same 
thing  with  stuffing  the  memory  of  children  with  a  great 
number  of  facts  and  notions.  It  is  rather  to  be  directed 
to  the  other  mental  powers,  which  are  to  be  roused^  de- 
veloped, exercised,  and  cultivated.  It  farther  has  to  re- 
fine and  to  moderate  the  passions,  to  cultivate  the  reli- 
gious and  moral  feelings,  and  to  direct  the  mental  acti- 
vity to  good  purposes.  It  is  evident  that  this  object 
cannot  be  attained  by  pursuing  one  general  plan  of  in- 
struction, and  that  the  individual  qualities  of  every  child 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Instruction,  therefore,  ceases 
to  be  a  handicraft,  to  be  exercised  according  to  a  few 
simple  rules  in  an  uniform  manner ;  it  becomes  an  art ;  and 
as  the  intimate  combination  of  extensive  knowledge, 
sound  sense,  and  a  profound  acquaintance  with  human 
nature,  is  required  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  it  with 
good  success,  it  may  with  truth  be  called  a  very  diffi- 
cult art. 

Teaching^  in  its  common  signification,  and  instructing^ 
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are  by  no  means  synonymous ;  as  the  former  generally  im- 
plies only  the  imparting  of  some  kind  of  knowledge,  and 
the  impressing  it  strongly  on  the  memory  of  the  student. 
But  instructing  means  to  help  the  student  in  acquiring 
or  appropriating  to  himself  any  kind  of  knowledge,  or  in 
forming  the  habit  of  performing  certain  tasks  with  facility. 
This  cannot  be  effected  without  a  steady  activity  of  the 
mental  powers  on  the  side  of  the  student ;  and  where  this 
activity  is  not  excited  and  kept  up,  the  desired  end  cannot 
be  attained.  In  endeavouring  to  create  this  activity,  the 
art  of  the  teacher  displays  itself  most  conspicuously.  His 
business  is  not  to  save  to  the  students  all  trouble  and 
labour  by  explaining  everything  to  them ;  but  he  must 
have  sufficient  sagacity  to  distinguish  where,  and  how 
far,  the  knowledge  and  mental  powers  of  the  child  alone 
are  sufficient  for  the  performance  of  the  task,  and  where, 
and  how  far,  his  own  interference  is  required.  A  teacher 
who,  following  up  this  idea,  has  acquired  by  experience 
a  certain  tact  in  thus  dealing  with  the  children  under  his 
care,  may  be  certain  that  he  will  succeed  in  exciting  and 
maintaining  their  attention,  and  in  implanting  in  their  minds 
a  thirst  for  knowledge  and  the  habit  of  mental  activity. 

Explanations  on  the  side  of  the  teacher,  and  perfor- 
mances on  the  side  of  the  children,  will  therefore  follow 
one  another  alternately.  In  giving  the  children  tasks  to 
perform,  or  problems  to  solve,  the  sound  sense  and  ex- 
perience of  the  teacher  are  put  to  the  test.  They  must 
be  neither  too  easy  nor  too  difficult.  In  the  first  case 
the  attention  of  the  child  slackens,  and  relapses  into  in- 
activity ;  in  the  second  it  makes  perhaps  repeated  efforts, 
but,  finding  them  useless,  it  becomes  discouraged  and 
remiss  in  its  work.  If  either  of  these  cases  happen  re- 
peatedly, the  mind  of  the  child  gets  into  the  habit  of 
working  at  the  best  only  by  starts;  and  if  the  whole 
course  of  teaching  consists  of  such  mistakes  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher,  there  will  be  a  danger  of  all  mental  energy 
being  drowned  by  his  want  of  capacity  for  the  due  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  his  office. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  teachers  of  the  lower 
classes  should  be  possessed  of  such  an  extensive  know- 
ledge of  all  the  branches  in  which  they  are  called  upon 
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to  give  instruction,  as  unassisted  to  be  able  to  arrange 
every  part  of  them  in  such  a  form  as  is  required  by 
the  continually  changing  peculiarity  of  each  pupil ;  nor 
is  it  possible  that  they  could  acquire  it  in  the  short  time 
they  pass  in  the  seminaries.  Books  and  treatises,  written 
systematically,  in  a  scientific  order,  can  afford  the  teacher 
very  little  aid.  They  teach  him  only  the  matter,  not 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  brought  before  his  pupils. 
To  digest  this  matter  so  that  it  may  serve  the  purpose, 
is  commonly  a  very  difficult  task,  and  frequently  above 
the  powers  even  of  educated  men.  Numerous  school- 
books  on  all  the  subjects  which  are  taught  in  the  schools 
of  the  lower  classes  have  been  composed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  assisting  the  teacher  in  this  most  difficult  part 
of  his  duty.  In  no  country  are  such  books  printed  in  so 
great  a  number  as  in  Germany,  nor  are  they  anywhere 
composed  with  as  much  care  and  attention  to  the  order 
and  connexion  of  their  parts.  In  latter  times  German 
writers  occupied  in  composing  school-books  have  begun 
to  distinguish  with  a  great  degree  of  discrimination  be- 
tween books  affording  only  instruction  for  those  who 
study  them  by  themselves  in  a  scientific  way,  and  those 
in  which  matters  are  arranged  as  they  are  to  be  laid 
before  the  beginners,  and  to  be  imparted  by  teachers 
to  children.  In  reading  these  performances,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  great  care  has  been  taken  to  connect  the 
first  principles  of  every  branch  of  knowledge  with  the 
ideas  which  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  exist  pre- 
viously in  the  minds  of  children.  Not  less  attentive  have 
they  been  to  arrange  the  contents  so,  that  they  constitute 
a  continual  and  equal  progress.  It  farther  is  commonly 
found,  that  all  the  objects  have  been  well  digested,  and 
that  the  authors  have  had  a  clear  conception  of  the  end 
which  they  strived  to  attain,  and  which  most  of  them  have 
attained.  The  multiplicity  of  these  books,  and  the  differ- 
ent ways  in  which  they  are  arranged,  render  it  a  much 
more  easy  matter  to  the  teacher  to  adapt  his  instruction 
to  the  capacity  of  the  children,  than  could  be  imagined 
at  the  first  view. 

Less  successful  have  been  the  endeavours  for  improving 
moral  education ;  partly  because  the  same  passions  affec- 
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tions,  and  feelings,  are  not  so  continually  in  activity  as 
the  mental  powers  ;  and  partly  because  the  regulation  and 
cultivation  of  many  of  them  are  intimately  connected  with 
domestic  education,  over  which  of  course  the  teacher 
can  obtain  very  little  influence.  The  different  means  by 
which  it  has  been  tried  to  obtain  this  end  have  also  been 
for  the  most  part  very  defective  ;  some  teachers,  especially 
those  of  the  older  school,  are  still  of  opinion,  that  the 
moral  improvement  of  children  is  to  be  attained  by  a 
strict  vigilance  on  their  inclinations,  habits,  and  vices,  and 
by  prompt  application  of  severe  punishments,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rooting  out  such  habits  and  propensities.  But 
this  system  has  reasonably  been  objected  to  by  others, 
who  observed^  that  at  the  best  it  was  only  a  negative 
education,  its  object  being  only  the  rooting  out  of  vices, 
and  not  the  implanting  of  moral  feelings  and  virtuous 
habits.  These  educators  observed,  that  those  fields  which 
remain  uncultivated,  and  were  tiot  employed  to  produce 
useful  plants,  are  the  most  quickly  overrun  by  weeds. 
Other  teachers  adopted  a  quite  different  system.  They 
thought,  that  admonitions,  exhortations,  and  reasonings, 
would  not  fail  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  minds  and 
habits  of  the  children,  and  they  resorted  to  them  as 
often  as  opportunity  offered.  But  this,  too,  had  not  the 
wished-for  effect.  The  boys  soon  got  so  accustomed  to 
these  exhortations  and  reasonings,  that  they  did  not  mind 
them  any  longer ;  and  what  was  worse,  they  became  un- 
mindful of  every  kind  of  reasoning  and  remonstrance, — 
a  circumstance  which  ought  carefully  to  be  avoided. 
Thus,  it  has  now  become  the  prevailing  opinion  among 
the  most  zealous  promoters  of  education  in  Prussia,  that 
neither  of  these  two  systems  can  bring  about  the  wished- 
for  improvement  in  the  morals  of  children  ;  and  although 
some  of  the  various  means  which  have  been  devised  for 
obtaining  that  end  may  be  occasionally  resorted  to,  that 
it  is  only  from  the  moral  qualities  and  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  the  teacher  that  any  improvements  in  this  re- 
spect can  reasonably  be  expected. 

The  subjects  taught  in  the  elementary  schools  have 
been  increased  in  number,  while  at  the  same  time  each 
is  pursued  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  formerly. 
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This  improvement  has  been  effected  without  great  diffi- 
culty by  the  aid  of  teachers  who  have  been  regularly 
trained  up  to  the  business  in  seminaries  established  for 
the  purpose,  where  they  not  only  acquired  the  art  of 
teaching,  but  also  that  of  systematically  disposing  of 
their  time  and  of  using  it  to  good  purpose.  Reading 
and  writing,  which  formerly  constituted  the  greatest  part 
of  instruction,  are  at  present  considered  only  as  parts  of 
the  study  of  the  native  language*  The  casting  of  a  few 
simple  accounts,  which  forty  years  ago  were  thought  the 
height  of  erudition  to  be  obtained  in  elementary  schools, 
has  been  pursued  to  the  mathematics.  Under  the  general 
name  of  knowledge  of  the  external  world  are  comprehended 
the  first  elements  of  geography,  history,  natural  history, 
and  natural  philosophy;  none  of  these  objects  formerly 
were  brought  before  the  children  in  these  schools,  except 
in  a  few  disjointed  notices  in  the  course  of  reading-books. 
A  new  subject  has  been  lately  added  to  this  list,  namely, 
drawing.  The  instruction  in  religion  and  singing  has 
much  increased  in  intrinsic  value,  and  is  likewise  carried 
to  a  greater  extent. 

I  shall  now  speak  separately  of  each  of  the  six  subjects  of 
instruction  in  the  elementary  schools;  and  in  doing  sol  shall 
first  notice  the  manner  in  which  the  children  are  led  to 
make  the  first  steps,  then  make  some  observations  on  their 
farther  progress,  and  at  last  indicate  the  point  at  which 
the  course  of  instruction  terminates. 

1.  Native  language. — (Muttersprache.) 
It  has  been  for  some  time  an  object  of  dispute  how  far  the 
native  language  ought  to  be  taught  in  elementary  schools. 
Some  did  not  extend  it  beyond  reading,  writing,  and  some 
easy  compositions.  But  others  maintained,  that  a  sound 
knowledge  of  the  language  is  intimately  connected  with 
a  knowledge  of  our  own  conceptions  and  feelings,  and  also 
with  an  acquaintance  with  external  objects ;  that  the  lan- 
guage frequently  indicates  distinctions,  founded  in  nature, 
but  not  obvious  to  careless  observers  ;  and  that  on  those 
accounts  nothing  is  more  conducive  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  minds  of  children  than  an  accurate  insight  into  the  j 
structure  of  their  own  language.    These  persons,  with  \ 
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reason,  pointed  out  the  advantages  arising  in  the  grammar- 
schools  from  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages,  and 
thought  it  not  improbable  that  similar  advantages  might 
be  obtained  by  the  study  of  the  native  language  alone, 
if  properly  conducted. 

Instruction  in  the  mother  tongue  is  commonly  divided 
into  two  different  courses.  In  one  the  children  are  made 
acquainted  with  the  internal  structure  of  the  language, 
with  its  laws  and  rules  ;  in  the  other  it  is  studied  as  the 
means  of  expressing  conceptions  in  speech  and  in  writing. 

No  matter,  perhaps,  has  more  occupied  the  reformers 
of  education  in  Germany,  than  the  discovery  of  the  best 
mode  of  teaching  to  read.  Numberless  proposals  have 
been  made,  and  experiments  tried.  At  present  they  seem 
to  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  shortest  way  is 
to  teach  writing  and  reading  together  and  at  the  same 
time,  and  that  nearly  every  method  for  obtaining  the 
object  has  the  same  effect,  if  it  is  not  too  artificial.  As 
a  preparatory  step,  some  exercises  are  to  be  made.  The 
little  children  are  caused  to  pronounce  simple  sounds 
and  words  to  give  more  pliancy  to  the  tongue,  and  they 
must  draw  lines  in  different  directions  to  obtain  steadi- 
ness in  the  hand.  From  this  point  reading  and  writ- 
ing proceed  together  so  as  alternately  to  aid  one  ano- 
ther. In  the  progress  of  writing,  orthography  is  gradually 
attended  to ;  and  the  same  object  is  farther  obtained  by 
the  analysis  of  many  words  which  occur  in  reading.  The 
attention  is  then  directed  to  reading  with  the  proper 
accent  and  emphasis,  and  calligraphy  is  united  with  the 
use  of  the  most  natural  and  proper  expressions.  These 
exercises  are  followed  by  compositions  of  different  kinds ; 
by  attempts  to  attain  propriety  in  reading  poetry  and 
songs ;  and  lastly,  by  relating  tales  and  events,  and  by 
giving  descriptions  of  natural  objects.  This  is  what 
is  called  the  practical  course  of  teaching  the  native  lan- 
guage ;  and  many  teachers  think  it  sufficient,  if  they  add 
the  most  necessary  and  obvious  rules  of  grammar  and 
construction. 

Others,  however,  think  it  advantageous  to  enter  with 
the  older  and  more  advanced  boys  into  a  theoretical  course, 
giving  an  explanation  of  single  sounds  and  words,  and 
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treating  more  extensively  the  formation  of  the  different 
sentences  and  the  composition  of  periods.  To  render  this 
instruction  less  tiresome  to  children,  and  to  arrest  more 
effectually  their  attention,  the  teacher  gives  it  in  con- 
tinuation with  sensible  objects,  a  knowledge  of  which  they 
have  obtained  in  what  is  called  knowledge  of  the  external 
world,  and  at  last  they  introduce  some  exercises  on  the 
logical  order  of  expressing  our  conceptions. 

2.  Mathematics, — ^(Grossenlehre.) 
This  branch  of  knowledge  extends  in  the  elementary 
schools  to  arithmetic  and  geometry  ;  and  their  introduction 
into  the  schools,  as  well  as  the  present  manner  of  teaching 
both,  are  due  to  Pestalozzi.  Before  his  time,  arithmetic, 
as  taught  in  these  schools,  consisted  only  in  writing  on 
slates  certain  numbers  and  accounts  according  to  certain 
rules  or  keys,  without  any  knowledge  of  their  true  rela- 
tion to  one  another.  Pestalozzi  founded  a  new  system 
by  dissolving  all  the  rules  into  their  elements,  and  resting 
them  on  the  evidence  of  the  senses.  The  exercises  he 
introduced  for  obtaining  this  object,  made  such  a  conspi- 
cuous feature  in  his  system  of  instruction,  that  many 
people,  who  did  not  look  farther  into  the  matter,  thought 
that  he  had  only  invented  a  new  method  of  casting  ac- 
counts. Though  he  did  not  neglect  geometry,  it  occu- 
pied a  less  conspicuous  place  in  his  system  than  it  ought, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  more  modern  teachers. 
They  have  therefore  introduced  some  changes  in  this 
branch. 

The  first  step  in  teaching  arithmetic  is  to  cause  the 
little  children  to  count  the  objects  which  surround  them. 
When  they  can  do  this  with  ease,  and  the  teacher  desires 
that  they  should  be  able  to  count  greater  numbers,  he 
gives  them  numerous  small  things,  as  beans,  pieces  of 
wood,  cubes,  &c.  and  causes  them  to  count  them.  In 
these  exercises  the  four  fundamental  rules  may  easily  be 
interwoven.  For  instance,  when  there  are  five  beans, 
how  many  must  the  child  add  to  have  eight ;  how  many 
must  he  give  to  his  neighbour,  when  he  is  only  to  keep 
four  himself ;  how  many  will  each  one  receive,  when  six 
beans  are  to  be  divided  between  two  boys;  how  many 
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times  must  the  child  receive  three  beans  from  his  neigh- 
bour, if  he  wishes  to  have  nine.  Every  time  the  child  is 
unable  to  give  an  answer,  the  beans  themselves  are  placed 
before  him,  that  he  may  find  it  out  in  a  practical  way. 
When  these  preparatory  exercises  have  been  carried  on  for 
some  time,  the  children  commence  to  manage  abstract 
numbers ;  and  in  the  beginning  their  import  is  commonly 
indicated  by  lines,  as  it  is  done  in  the  arithmetical  tables 
of  Pestalozzi.  This  is  done  in  the  first  instance  with 
very  low  numbers,  and  the  progress  to  the  higher  is  very 
slow ;  after  some  time,  arithmetic  in  figures  is  united  to 
mental  arithmetic,  and  abstract  accounts  are  mixed  up 
with  others  applied  to  occurrences  in  life.  The  theory 
of  the  fractions  is  also  deduced  from  the  evidence  of  the 
senses,  and  afterwards  the  proportions  are  explained  and 
impressed  by  numerous  exercises.  At  last,  arithmetic  is 
applied  to  geometry.  It  is  thought  that  neither  algebra 
nor  the  extraction  of  quadratic  and  cubic  roots  should  be 
taught  in  these  schools,  except  in  towns,  as  they  would 
take  up  too  much  time. 

Every  elementary  school  is  commonly  divided  into 
three  sections  or  classes,  even  when  there  is  only  one 
teacher,  and  the  whole  course  of  arithmetic  is  distributed 
accordingly. 

First  class  (children  from  6  to  9  years  old) :  Prepara- 
tory exercises.  Mental  arithmetics,  in  whole  numbers  for 
the  four  fundamental  rules. 

Second  class  (from  9  to  12  years  old) :  Mental  ar.ith- 
metic  in  the  decimal  system.  Arithmetic  in  figures  in 
whole  numbers.    Fractions  without  and  with  figures. 

Third  class  (from  12  to  15  years)  :  Proportions.  Ap- 
plication of  the  whole  to  actual  cases,  without  and  with 
figures. 

The  course  adopted  for  teaching  geometry  is  similar. 
It  does  not  begin  with  definitions  and  axioms,  or  with 
lines,  but  with  instruction  by  the  evidence  of  the  senses. 
The  regular  geometrical  bodies  are  shown  to  the  children ; 
and  they  themselves,  without  explanation,  find  out  the 
differences.  Then  the  teacher  points  out  the  form  of 
them,  and  proceeds  to  explain  planes  and  lines,  as  the 
boundaries  of  the  bodies.    The  theory  of  forms  and  space 
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(Formlehre  and  Grossenlehre)  are  by  no  means  sepa- 
rated, because  form  and  space  are  always  coexistent  and 
interwoven  with  one  another.  As  they  proceed,  lines, 
planes,  and  bodies  are  always  treated  together,  as  con- 
stituting one  object,  and  thus  stereometry  forms  an  im- 
portant branch  of  this  instruction.  In  teaching  geometry, 
as  well  as  arithmetic,  three  sections  are  observed : 

1.  Forms  of  the  bodies,  acquired  by  the  evidence  of 
the  senses ;  which  may  be  compared  with  counting  in 
arithmetic. 

2.  Comparison  and  measuring,  which  is  similar  to  the 
four  fundamental  rules. 

3.  Proportions. 

In  every  one  of  them  enters  apart  of  the  theory  of  lines, 
planes,  and  bodies.  But  the  teacher  must  have  sagacity 
enough  to  arrange  matters  so,  that  the  succeeding  instruc- 
tion not  only  appropriately  follows  the  preceding,  but  is 
also  partly  deduced  from  it.  At  the  same  time  he  must 
avoid  problems  which  have  little  connexion  with  the  busi- 
ness of  life,  and  must  introduce  in  his  instruction  what 
occurs  in  the  mechanical  trades,  for  instance,  in  those  of 
carpenters,  cabinet-makers,  bricklayers,  waggoners,  coop- 
ers, &c. 

3.  Knowledge  of  the  external  world. — (Weltkunde.) 
Like  every  other  branch  of  instruction,  it  begins  with 
impressions  on  the  senses.  A  child  must  first  have  ac- 
quired an  idea  of  the  objects  constituting  the  world  about 
him,  before  he  can  bring  them  into  connexion  with  one 
another.  Every  child  brings  a  smaller  or  greater  number  of 
more  or  less  correct  impressions  to  the  school.  The  teacher 
must  be  attentive  to  increase  their  number,  but  he  must 
also  show  his  good  sense  in  choosing  those  that  are  the 
most  important  and  most  essential  Tor  the  progress  of  edu- 
cation. These  preparatory  exercises  may  be  made  in  the 
fields  or  in  the  school.  In  summer  the  teacher  takes  the 
children  to  the  fields,  and  directs  their  attention  to  every 
object  that  occurs  to  their  eyes.  Distances  of  the  road 
are  estimated,  and  then  measured  by  paces;  flowers  are 
looked  at  and  their  single  parts  examined;  stones  are 
picked  up ;  and  butterflies,  chafers,  and  worms  are  not 
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permitted  to  escape  attention.  Their  observation  is  di- 
rected to  hills  and  valleys,  rivulets  and  brooks,  ponds  and 
ditches,  gardens  and  meadows,  fields  and  vroods.  But  it 
is  not  the  eye  alone  which  is  to  be  exercised  ;  the  ear  also 
must  be  learning  to  discriminate,  and  every  sound  is  to 
be  followed  up  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  whence  it 
proceeds.  The  other  senses  also  are  sometimes  used, 
especially  in  the  examination  of  plants  and  flowers.  The 
teacher  must  be  assiduous  to  bring  a  great  number  of 
objects  before  the  children,  and  to  impress  on  them  as  per- 
fect a  notion  as  possible.  The  more  intimately  the  child 
becomes  acquainted  with  the  objects  of  the  creation,  the 
more  he  will  love  them,  and  the  deeper  will  be  the  im^ 
pression  which  they  make  upon  his  mind.  The  garden 
of  the  teacher  also  is  used  to  increase  their  knowledge  of 
several  plants  and  trees. 

The  preparatory  course  varies  in  the  winter.  Then 
collections  of  natural  objects  are  placed  before  the  child- 
ren ;  for  instance,  of  different  kinds  of  wood,  of  roots,  seeds, 
mosses,  stones,  &c. ;  as  likewise  some  productions  of  art^ 
as  stuffs,  metals,  &c.  The  most  common  objects  are  here 
also  the  best. 

When  in  this  way  the  children  have  become  acquaint- 
ed with  a  great  number  of  objects,  the  teacher  puts 
several  of  them  together,  and  causes  his  pupils  to  com- 
pare them,  to  arrange  them  according  to  their  similarity. 
He  frequently  orders  the  children  to  describe  the  objects 
which  they  have  seen,  either  by  .  words  or  in  writing, 
because  in  this  way  their  ideas  increase  in  clearness  and 
accuracy.  But  this  is  only  done  towards  the  termina- 
tion of  the  preparatory  course  ;  the  senses  are,  as  it  were, 
to  be  first  satisfied  before  reason  can  begin  to  operate 
with  effect.  When  this  has  taken  place,  a  few  objects 
subjected  to  the  senses  are  able  to  rouse  a  great  number 
of  ideas  and  observations,  because  reason  then  suggests 
them  in  crowds. 

The  teacher  must  endeavour  to  induce  the  children  to 
arrange  all  these  things  in  a  certain  order,  as  being  of 
great  importance  both  for  the  increase  of  knowledge  and 
for  the  business  of  life.  He  must  also  insist  on  correct 
language,  and  a  strict  connexion  in  the  children's  ideas. 
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But  in  the  beginning  he  must  be  somewhat  indulgent  re- 
specting the  latter  point,  that  the  conception  may  not  be 
drowned  in  the  word. 

When  good  figures  of  animals,  either  in  prints  or  in 
casts,  are  easily  to  be  obtained,  they  are  also  used  in  this 
preparatory  course  ;  but  the  principal  object  must  always 
be  to  see  the  thing  itself  and  in  its  natural  state.  Thus, 
dried  plants  have  less  value  than  those  newly  gathered, 
and  these  again  less  than  those  which  are  still  on  the 
ground.  Live  animals  are  also  preferred  to  those  that  have 
been  killed ;  for  it  is  not  the  form  alone  which  consti- 
tutes the  animal,  but  its  peculiar  manner  of  walking  and 
moving  also. 

It  is  evident^  that  this  kind  of  instruction  cannot  be 
brought  to  a  termination  in  the  time  children  attend 
schools ;  because  it  extends  not  only  over  all  natural  ob- 
jects, but  also  over  all  those  produced  by  the  arts  and 
ti'ades  of  men.  It  comprehends,  therefore,  some  know- 
ledge of  most  of  those  objects  which  are  treated  of  in 
the  extensive  sciences  of  natural  history,  natural  philoso- 
phy, and  technology. 

The  teacher  frequently  finds  an  opportunity  to  add  to 
the  instruction  by  the  senses  some  interesting  mental  in- 
struction. In  showing  plants  which  are  cultivated,  he 
takes  some  notice  of  the  manner  of  their  cultivation.  In 
exhibiting  the  figures  of  animals,  he  gives  some  account 
of  their  modes  of  life  and  peculiar  habits,  etc.  But  the 
impression  on  the  senses  themselves  must  always  be  the 
principal  end  to  which  the  instruction  is  directed,  else 
it  is  likely  that  the  child  will  conceive  a  wrong  idea  of 
the  object. 

After  such  a  copious  preparatory  instruction  the  teacher 
begins  a  regular  course,  which  consists  of  aiding  the  child- 
ren to  acquire  a  correct  idea  of  the  place  in  which  they 
live,  of  its  neighbourhood,  the  district  in  which  it  is  si- 
tuated, of  the  province  to  which  it  belongs,  and  lastly,  of 
the  monarchy.  The  place  in  which  children  live,  is,  pro- 
perly speaking,  their  world  ;  and  many  persons,  during  the 
entire  period  of  their  life,  have  not  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing more  than  the  villages  of  their  neighbourhood  and  one 
or  two  towns. 
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The  school-building  is  the  first  object  to  which  the 
attention  of  children  is  called.  The  school-room  is  first 
measured  by  paces,  and  drawn  on  a  small  scale  on  a  paper. 
Then  the  things,  fixed  within  it,  are  added.  The  teacher 
then  begins  to  acquaint  the  children  with  the  materials 
of  which  the  building  consists,  and  of  the  persons  and 
tradesmen  who  have  been  employed  in  erecting  it,  show- 
ing them  also  the  tools  which  they  used.  Afterwards  he 
directs  their  attention  to  the  objects  which  are  in  the 
room,  to  their  peculiar  qualities,  and  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  placed  there.  Then  he  passes  to  the  persons 
who  live  there,  to  their  occupations,  duties,  etc. 

Having  in  this  way  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  child- 
ren clear  conceptions  both  of  the  whole  of  the  building 
and  all  its  parts,  the  teacher  passes  to  the  village  or  town. 
First  the  plan  of  the  place  is  drawn,  paying  regard  to  the 
cardinal  points,  the  inequalities  of  the  surface,  the  roads 
and  paths,  and  the  division  of  the  fields.  In  this  operation 
the  children  measure  the  distances  by  paces,  and  pay 
exact  attention  to  them  in  the  drawing.  They  also  no- 
tice the  names  of  the  proprietors  of  the  ground.  Their 
attention  is  next  directed  to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  aad 
the  stones  and  rocks  occurring  in  it.  This  is  followed  by 
noticing  the  plants  cultivated  in  the  fields  and  in  the 
gardens,  and  the  animals  which  are  reared  by  the  vil- 
lagers or  kept  for  use.  The  wild  animals  occurring  in  it 
and  its  neighbourhood  are  not  omitted,  or  the  trees  and 
shrubs  found  in  the  adjacent  woods.  The  teacher  then 
leads  them  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  or  town,  ob- 
serving first  the  number  of  the  population,  and  the  trades 
which  are  carried  on.  He  afterwards  notices  the  poli- 
tical and  religious  institutions,  and  concludes  this  instruc- 
tion with  giving  an  account  of  the  most  important  his- 
torical occurrences. 

After  this  the  view  of  the  children  is  extended  over 
the  district  in  which  the  village  or  town  is  situated. 
The  teacher  first  draws  the  outlines  of  a  large  map  of  it 
on  a  board,  and  causes  the  children  to  copy  it  on  a  smaller 
scale.  He  then  inserts  the  rivers  and  most  remark- 
able mountains,  and  afterwards  the  villages  which  are 
situated  round  the  village  in  which  he  teaches.  After- 
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wards  he  places  in  their  true  situation  the  different  towns, 
and  the  roads  connecting  them  with  one  another.  In 
doing  this,  he  notices  the  places  where  the  road  traverses 
a  range  of  hills,  and  where  it  passes  through  a  river ;  and 
whether  the  latter  is  passed  by  a  bridge,  a  ferry,  or  a  ford. 
If  some  part  of  the  district  is  distinguished  by  a  peculiar 
branch  of  cultivation,  it  is  taken  notice  of,  and  its  pecu- 
liarities are  described.  The  teacher  likewise  mentions  the 
places  where  minerals  are  found,  and  gives  a  short  account 
of  them  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  procured. 
He  then  enlarges  somewhat  on  the  industry  of  the  towns, 
and  terminates  with  noticing  the  courts  of  justice  and 
political  institutions. 

In  passing  from  the  district  to  the  province  of  which 
the  district  forms  a  part,  the  teacher  continues  in  the 
same  order ;  but  the  information  is  here  of  a  more  general 
description,  and  still  more  so  when  he  passes  from  their 
own  province  to  the  other  provinces  of  the  monarchy. 
Then  he  concludes  the  instruction  with  a  few  notices 
on  the  statistics  and  political  institutions  of  the  whole 
monarchy. 

In  every  section  of  this  course  the  instruction  affords, 
1,  a  knowledge  of  space  and  distances,  with  the  inequali- 
ties of  the  surface  occurring  in  them ;  2,  a  knowledge 
of  rocks,  kinds  of  earth,  and  every  thing  that  constitutes 
its  soil  and  contributes  to  its  fertility,  as  climate,  expo- 
sure to  certain  points  of  the  compass,  etc. ;  3,  a  knowledge 
of  the  cultivated  grains'  and  plants,  and  also  of  those  in 
a  wild  state  which  occur  most  frequently,  or  have  some 
use  in  domestic  ceconomy;  4,  a  similar  knowledge  of 
domestic  and  wild  animals  ;  5,  a  knowledge  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, their  trades  and  occupations,  their  intercourse  and 
religious  creed;  6,  a  knowledge  of  the  present  political 
institutions,  and  of  the  most  remarkable  historical  events. 
Every  section,  therefore,  contains  the  geography,  mine- 
ralogy, botany,  zoology,  agriculture,  technology,  statistics, 
and  history  of  that  portion  of  their  own  country  which  it, 
has  the  object  to  make  known  to  the  children. 

One  of  the  most  zealous  promoters  of  the  instruction 
of  the  lower  classes  in  Prussia,  Dr.  Harnisch  in  Weissen- 
fels,  says :  "  I  am  of  opinion,  that  a  teacher  who  imparts 
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in  this  way  the  knowledge  of  their  own  country  to  his 
pupils  with  intelHgence,  has  taught  them  things  of  much 
more  importance  than  he  who  causes  them  to  learn  by 
heart  the  names  of  the  capitals  of  all  the  kingdoms^  and 
those  of  all  their  provinces,  on  the  surface  of  the  globe; 
and  who  speaks  to  them  of  the  history  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  whilst  their  attention  is  never  directed  to  the 
objects  which  surround  them." 

If  at  the  end  of  this  course  his  pupils  do  not  leave 
school,  the  teacher  passes  to  the  other  countries  of 
Europe,  and  to  the  other  parts  of  the  globe.  Here  of 
course  he  gives  only  a  general  view  of  the  countries,  and 
adds  to  it  only  the  detail  of  a  few  remarkable  objects,  as 
the  description  of  plants  distinguished  by  some  particular 
qualities;  of  some  singular  and  curious  animals,  as  alliga- 
tors, elephants,  etc.;  or  an  account  of  some  peculiar  occu- 
pations of  men  among  distant  nations,  etc.  or  of  some 
extraordinary  phenomena  of  nature,  as  volcanoes  and 
earthquakes,  etc.  In  this  part  of  the  instruction,  the 
objects  of  course  vary  according  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
teacher  himself  and  his  good  sense  in  selecting  them. 

4.  Drawing. 

It  had  for  some  time  been  an  object  of  controversy 
whether  drawing  should  be  taught  in  elementary  schools. 
Many  rejected  it  on  account  of  its  entire  uselessness  in 
future  life ;  but  others  thought  that  the  inclination  which 
nearly  all  children  evince  for  drawing  and  making  figures 
of  wax  or  clay,  should  be  laid  hold  of  v  e  cultivation 
of  their  mind.  They  observed,  n>  ^caicles  cultivating 
their  feeling  for  beauty  and  their  taste,  this  occupation 
accustoms  them  to  cleanliness  and  order,  two  great  qua- 
lities in  a*  moral  point  of  view.  They  farther  stated,  that 
the  knowledge  of  drawing  is  not  quite  useless,  but  of  con- 
siderable value  in  different  trades. 

The  first  step  consists  in  putting  before  the  children 
diflPerent  forms,  especially  the  regular  geometrical  bodies 
and  the  crystals  of  minerals,  and  then  several  good  prints 
and  pictures.  If  an  opportunity  offers,  their  attention  is 
to  be  directed  to  some  pictures  and  statues  in  the  church ; 
to  the  form  of  the  pulpit,  of  the  altar,  the  baptistry,  etc. 
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In  looking  at  the  geometrical  bodies,  they  must  be  made 
to  observe  their  planes,  edges,  and  corners,  and  thus  be- 
come more  intimately  acquainted  with  them.  Then  the 
instruction  begins  with  drawing  straight  lines  on  a  slate, 
first  parallel  to  the  upper  or  lower  edge  and  the  lateral 
edges,  then  with  an  inclination  to  the  right  and  left ;  then 
the  children  draw  angles,  triangles,  quadrilateral  figures, 
and  by  degrees  also  a  circle.  In  this  way  they  acquire 
in  a  short  time  a  certain  facility  of  the  hand,  and  such  a 
discerning  eye  that  they  give  the  just  length  to  the 
drawing,  do  not  err  in  distances,  or  in  the  direction  of 
the  lines.  With  this  the  preparatory  course  may  be  con- 
sidered as  terminated. 

The  beginning  of  the  regular  instruction  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  preparatory  course  and  forms  as  it  were 
the  continuation  of  it.  The  teacher  orders  the  children 
to  arrange  straight  and  curved  lines  with  one  another  in 
different  groups.  For  instance,  he  causes  them  to  fill  up 
the  inner  space  of  a  circle  or  quadrangular  figure  with 
straight  or  curved  lines  in  a  certain  direction,  or  with 
both  together.  These  lines  may  also  be  drawn  with  less 
or  greater  strength,  and  thus  the  children  will  begin 
to  form  an  idea  of  beauty  as  far  as  it  results  from  the 
contrast  of  strength  and  gentleness.  By  this  exercise 
the  invention  of  the  children  is  powerfully  excited ;  but 
the  teacher  must  lead  it  by  showing  them  from  time  to 
time  some  drawings  in  which  the  lines  are  so  combined 
as  to  make  an  agreeable  impression.  Those  of  the  child- 
ren who  show  slowness  in  their  inventive  powers,  are 
ordered  to  copy  the  inventions  which  are  made  by 
others. 

The  teacher  next  lays  before  them,  as  examples, 
either  prints  or  lithographs,  wood-cuts  or  pictures,  and 
accompanies  them  with  an  explanation.  This  expla- 
nation is  necessary,  that  the  children  may  comprehend 
the  true  object  of  the  drawing,  which  is  much  more 
difficult  in  the  beginning  than  is  commonly  thought. 
The  children  then  copy  the  drawing,  and  in  the  progress 
of  this  exercise  the  teacher  is  very  careful  in  leading 
them  gradually  from  the  more  easy  to  the  more  difficulty 
avoiding  in  the  beginning  all  kinds  of  perspective  repre- 
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sentations.  The  children  draw  sometimes  on  a  smaller, 
sometimes  on  a  larger  scale,  than  the  copy  which  is  before 
them.  In  the  elementary  schools  of  towns,  architectural 
drawing  is  much  practised. 

The  third  kind  of  exercises  consists  of  drawing  from 
objects.  The  children  begin  with  regular  bodies,  cubes, 
obelisks,  columns,  etc.  They  afterwards  mix  them  to- 
gether, so  as  to  bring  them  into  a  perspective  view.  Other 
objects  are  then  added,  especially  those  of  common  life — 
flowers,  different  kinds  of  tools,  and  simple  machines. 

These  three  kinds  of  exercises,  however,  are  not 
strictly  separated.  The  most  difficult  kinds  of  drawing, 
however,  are  not  executed  in  these  schools.  Heads  and 
landscapes  are  excluded. 

5.  Heligioyu 

Two  circumstances  have  concurred  in  later  times  to  ex- 
clude religious  instruction  almost  entirely  from  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  or  at  least  to  limit  them  to  a  couple  of 
hours  weekly.  One  was  the  increased  number  of  the 
branches  of  knowledge  to  be  taught  there,  and  the  other 
the  great  indifference  with  regard  to  religion  which  pre- 
vailed all  over  Germany  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  But 
as  this  indifference  has  by  degrees  given  way  to  other 
sentiments  and  feelings,  the  modern  reformers  of  the 
schools  insist  upon  securing  to  religion  a  respectable 
place  among  the  branches  of  knowledge  to  be  taught  in 
elementary  schools.  Children,  they  say,  judge  commonly 
of  the  importance  of  any  branch  of  knowledge  according 
to  the  time  assigned  to  giving  instruction  in  it,  and  the 
industry  with  which  it  is  treated ;  and  for  that  reason 
alone  religion  ought  to  obtain  the  first  place,  and  other 
branches  ought  to  be  brought  into  connexion  with  it  as 
often  as  possible. 

6.  Singing. 

Singing  was  introduced  into  all  the  schools  of  Germany 
at  the  Reformation,  because  it  constitutes  there  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  divine  service.  In  the  last  century, 
however,  this  branch  of  instruction  was  much  neglected, 
but  it  was  re-established  by  Pestalozzi  and  his  pupils. 
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The  preparatory  course  consists  of  some  exercises  of 
the  ear.  Little  children  should  continually  listen  to  the 
elder  pupils  singing  well  executed  songs ;  and  when  they 
evince  any  talent,  some  trials  may  be  made  as  to  whether 
they  are  able  to  distinguish  the  notes. 

Some  have  proposed  to  begin  the  regular  course  of 
instruction  with  exercises  in  keeping  time  ;  but  the 
practice  prevailing  at  present  consists  in  singing  short 
songs  to  the  children,  who  afterwards  repeat  them.  As 
soon  as  the  children  have  learnt  to  sing  several  songs, 
the  exercise  is  not  continuously  followed  up  ;  but  is  con- 
nected with  exercises  in  keeping  time,  and  in  distinguish- 
ing the  notes.  When  they  have  made  some  progress,  a 
knowledge  of  written  music  is  gradually  added  ;  and  as 
they  become  capable  of  comprehending  the  rising  and 
falling  of  the  scale  in  written  music,  the  song  upon 
which  they  are  to  be  exercised  is  written  on  the  board, 
that  it  may  serve  them  as  a  support,  and  that  they  may 
get  into  the  habit  of  singing  from  music.  Farther  the 
instruction  does  not  extend.  The  most  important  songs 
are  learnt  by  heart,  because  they  are  sung  with  more 
feeling  when  prompted  by  the  memory.  Every  child  is, 
besides,  obliged  to  have  a  song-book,  in  which  he  enters 
the  words  of  all  the  songs  which  he  has  learnt  to  sing. 

The  children  are  compelled  by  the  law  to  go  to  school 
between  the  age  of  five  and  six  years,  and  to  remain  there 
until  the  completion  of  the  fourteenth  year.  The  whole 
course  of  instruction  is  divided  into  four  periods,  each 
comprehending  two  years. 

In  the  first  period,  from  their  entrance  into  school  to  ti 

the  completion  of  the  eighth  year,  the  senses  of  the  li 

diildren  are  exercised,  and  they  are  made  acquainted  t 

with  a  great  number  of  objects  of  different  kinds,  with  i 

their  qualities  and  conditions.    This  serves  at  the  same  if 

time  as  a  preparatory  course  for  the  knowledge  of  the  % 

external  world,  and  of  their  native  language.    The  pre-  toi 

paratory  course  of  the  language  requires,  besides,  some  i 

exercises  in  speaking  and  pronunciation,  in  which  the  1^ 

teacher  pronounces  the  words  loudly  and  distinctly,  and  i 

causes  them  to  be  pronounced  in  the  same  way  by  the  Qe 
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children.  At  the  same  time  the  children  draw  different 
figures  on  slates ;  become  acquainted  with  numbers  from 
1  to  100;  use  them  in  mental  arithmetic,  and  learn  bj- 
and-by  the  use  of  coins,  and  measures,  etc.  The  early 
exercises  pass  by  degrees  into  those  of  reading  and 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  a  knowledge  of  language. 
The  preparatory  courses  for  religion  and  singing  are  in 
some  measure  united.  The  teacher  gives  an  historical 
account  of  the  Bible,  but  such  a  one  as  is  intelligible  to 
children ;  impresses  on  their  memory  a  good  many  easy 
and  expressive  passages,  and  a  few  easy  songs  and 
hymns. 

At  the  completion  of  the  eighth  year,  the  children 
know,  1,  those  historical  parts  of  the  Bible  which  are 
adapted  to  their  capacities  ;  a  good  many  passages  and 
hymns,  especially  such  as  may  be  used  as  prayers ;  2, 
the  four  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic;  3,  they  read  and 
write  tolerably,  and  have  acquired  a  good  pronunciation ; 

4,  they  sing  from  thirty  to  fifty  songs  and  hymns  by 
ear ;  5,  they  are  acquainted  with  those  objects  of  the  ex- 
ternal world  which  are  nearest  to  them,  and  are  able  to 
express  their  opinion  on  the  most  common  occurrences  of 
life.    They  are  commonly  instructed  three  hours  a  day. 

The  second  period  comprehends  children  from  eight 
to  ten  years  old,  who  commonly  are  instructed  four 
hours  a  day.  At  the  end  of  that  period  they  know,  1, 
the  essential  portions  of  the  history  of  the  Bible;  are 
able  to  apply  some  facts  of  it  to  life ;  have  learnt  a 
hymn  or  song  for  every  festival,  for  the  seasons  and  other 
remarkable  occurrences,  and  know  how  to  sing  them : 
they  know  also  passages  from  the  Bible  referring  to  re- 
ligious tenets,  moral  virtues.  2.  They  know  well  the  four 
fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  have  been  exercised 
in  casting  accounts.  3.  They  write  accurately,  both  as 
regards  the  form  of  letters;  and  the  orthography  of  the 
most  common  words ;  read  correctly,  and  make  use  of 
tolerably  correct  language  in  their  discourse.  4.  They 
sing  a  much  larger  number  of  songs  by  ear ;  and  have 
begun  to  sing  from  music,  and  to  distinguish  the  notes. 

5.  They  have  obtained  some  knowledge  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  air,  and  of  the  most  important  plants  and 
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animals  to  be  found  in  their  country.  6.  They  have  been 
exercised  in  expressing  their  conceptions  with  exactness, 
in  forming  single  sentences,  and  in  repeating  historical 
events  and  descriptions. 

In  the  third  period,  when  the  children  have  completed 
ten,  and  have  not  yet  attained  twelve  years  of  age,  they  are 
instructed  from  twenty-six  to  twenty-eight  hours  a  week ; 
and  at  the  termination  of  this  period  it  is  found,  1,  that 
they  have  enriched  their  memory  with  a  much  greater 
number  of  passages  from  the  Bible  and  religious  songs ; 
that  they  have  obtained  a  connected  history  of  the  Bible, 
and  are  acquainted  with  a  much  greater  number  of  in- 
stances which  can  be  applied  to  common  life ;  and  that 
all  this  knowledge  has  been  connected  with  that  of  the 
catechism,  and  a  regular  system  of  religious  and  moral 
instruction.  2.  In  arithmetic  they  have  obtained  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  fractions  and  proportions.  3. 
They  write  calligraphically  and  without  much  error ; 
they  read  not  only  correctly,  but  also  with  expression 
and  emphasis ;  and  have  learnt  by  heart  some  poetry  and 
good  pieces  of  prose,  which  they  repeat  with  ease  and 
propriety.  4.  They  sing  from  music  with  some  ease; 
and  those  who  are  most  advanced  are  chosen  to  sing  in 
church.  5.  In  the  knowledge  of  the  external  world, 
they  have  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  own 
country.  6.  The  instruction  in  the  grammatical  and 
logical  part  of  the  language  has  been  rather  practical 
than  theoretical,  but  in  some  manner  complete.  7. 
While  in  drawing,  they  have  obtained  a  certain  facility, 
and  have  been  exercised  both  in  copying  and  in  invent- 
ing. 8.  Geometry  has  been  taught  only  so  far  as  it 
depends  on  the  evidence  of  the  senses. 

During  the  fourth  period,  from  the  completion  of  the 
twelfth  to  that  of  the  fourteenth  year,  the  children  are 
instructed  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty  hours  weekly ;  and 
at  its  termination  they  have  acquired,  1,  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  religion  of  their  church  ;  are  able 
to  comprehend  sermons  both  in  their  tendency  and 
their  separate  parts.  2.  They  are  acquainted  with  all 
kinds  of  complicated  accounts,  and  are  able  to  solve 
algebraic  equations  of  the  first  degree.    3.  They  know  ^ 
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how  to  read  books  loudly  with  the  due  expression — how 
to  use  them  for  the  increase  of  their  knowledge,  and 
how  to  make  abstracts  from  them ;  they  have  acquired 
some  facility  in  compositions  which  refer  to  the  occur- 
rences of  common  life,  and  their  penmanship  is  good  even 
when  writing  quickly.  4,  They  know  a  great  number  of 
songs,  especially  hymns  ;  and,  when  they  have  a  good 
ear,  are  able  to  make  out  the  tune  of  a  song  from  its 
music.  5.  They  have  obtained  a  general  view  of  the 
geography  and  most  remarkable  productions  of  the 
various  countries  of  p]urope,  and  of  the  other  quarters 
of  the  globe ;  so  that  they  have  some  idea  of  the  extent 
of  the  creation  and  the  activity  of  the  human  race.  6. 
They  have  terminated  the  knowledge  of  their  native 
language,  being  able  to  express  their  notions  with  dis- 
tinctness, to  distinguish  the  parts  of  speech,  to  analyse 
the  sentences  and  periods;  and  as  they  also  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  most  common  poetical  measures, 
they  are  able  to  recognise  them  in  the  poetry  which  they 
read  ;  they  have  also  contracted  some  acquaintance  with 
a  few  of  the  classical  authors  of  their  native  language. 
7.  They  have  been  exercised  in  perspective  drawing, 
either  of  houses,  or  objects  of  domestic  economy  and 
models ;  every  one  according  to  the  probable  use  he 
1  may  be  able  to  make  of  it  in  the  future  business  of  his 
life.  8.  They  have  terminated  the  course  of  geometry, 
I  with  different  applications  of  it  to  common  life. 

The  reader,  doubtless,  wishes  to  know  whether  in 
every  elementary  school  in  Prussia  all  these  branches  of 
.  instruction  are  carried  to  the  extent  I  have  mentioned. 
(  This  is  very  far  from  being  the  case.  It  has,  however, 
been  tried  with  good  effect  in  a  few  country-schools,  and 
g  is  strongly  insisted  on  in  town-schools.  In  the  latter,  it 
g  is  possible  to  execute  the  plan  in  all  its  extent ;  for 
^  in  them  the  school-house  is  commonly  large  enough  to 
g  afford  three  school-rooms,  and  there  are  also  in  general 
g  three  teachers  employed  in  it.  This  number  of  school- 
^  rooms  and  teachers  is  required  to  carry  the  whole  plan  to 
ij  its  termination.  One  teacher  cannot  by  the  whole  course 
g  of  his  teaching  impart  a  larger  amount  of  knowledge  than 
^  that  which  has  been  noticed  as  the  acquirements  of  the 
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second  period ;  and  even  two  will  find  it  a  hard  task  to 
impart  to  them  all  that  in  a  complete  school  is  learned  . 
in  the  third  period.    The  success  of  their  attempts  will 
not  only  depend  on  their  skill,  but  also  on  the  number  of 
children  which  they  have  to  instruct. 

The  Prussian  government  has  not  yet  thought  it  ex- 
pedient to  determine  by  a  law  the  number  of  children 
which  are  to  compose  a  class  and  to  be  taught  by  one 
teacher.    The  reason  is  obvious.    The  number  deter- 
mined by  the  law  must  have  fallen  considerably  short  of 
that  which  at  present  attends  a  class  ;  and  such  a  law 
would,  of  course,  have  obliged  the  school  communities  to 
erect  numerous  school-houses,  and  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  many  additional  teachers.    Though  the 
public  seems  aware  of  the  necessity  of  a  better  instruc- 
tion for  the  lower  classes,  and  is  ready  to  promote  the 
views  of  government  in  this  respect,  it  would  doubtless 
have  thought  that  such  large  pecuniary  demands  upon 
them  should  not  be  made  at  once.    Government,  there- 
fore, has  wisely  taken  steps  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the 
public  for  greater  exertions,  by  showing  them  by  expe- 
rience that  it  is  very  possible  to  impart  a  greater  and  at 
the  same  time  a  much  more  useful  quantity  of  knowledge 
to  the  lower  classes.    This  object  it  tries  to  obtain  by 
the  erection  of  seminaries  for  the  education  of  teachers 
of  the  labouring  classes.     Meanwhile,  the  number  of 
pupils  attending  a  class  is  by  far  too  large  to  enable  one 
teacher  so  to  instruct  them  as  to  have  the  least  regard  to 
the  individual  talents  of  each  child.    Dr.  Harnisch  men- 
tions cases  where  he  found  that  one  teacher  had  two  hun-  | 
dred  pupils  placed  under  his  care.    He  says,  that  in  , 
Silesia  it  is  commonly  thought  that  a  teacher  cannot,  j 
with  the  hope  of  producing  any  effect  by  his  instruction,  ( 
manage  a  school  of  more  than  one  hundred  children;  andi  o 
he  himself  thinks  that  that  number  ought  to  be  reduced  ] 
to  fifty  or  sixty.    In  the  town  of  Bremen  the  legislature  jj 
has  determined  that  it  shall  never  exceed  twenty-five,  jf 
That  of  Winterthur  limits  the  number  to  thirty,  and 
some  other  places  of  Switzerland  to  forty.    This  last 
number  has  also  been  adopted  in  the  school,  erected  in 
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Berlin  some  years  ago,  for  the  instruction  of  the  mid- 
dling classes. 

Though  the  Prussian  government  has  shown  great 
activity  and  care  in  erecting  seminaries  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  teachers  for  the  lower  classes,  and  though  at  pre- 
sent there  are  about  fifty  of  such  institutions  in  existence 
in  the  whole  monarchy,  the  number  of  the  teachers  who 
annually  issue  from  them  is  thought  to  be  barely  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  the  present  demand.  At  present  every 
teacher,  when  he  leaves  the  institution,  must  be  imme- 
diately employed  in  a  school ;  although  it  is  found  that 
nearly  one  third  of  the  young  men  who  receive  their 
education  in  the  seminaries  are  not  fit  for  teaching  in 
schools :  for  they  are  either  destitute  of  that  energy  of  cha- 
racter which  is  so  essentially  required  in  every  man  who 
has  to  govern  a  mass  of  people,  or  of  that  versatility  of 
mind  which  can  enable  him  to  adapt  every  branch  of 
knowledge  to  the  individual  dispositions  of  the  children. 
Thus  it  may  be  said,  that  the  number  of  good  teachers 
who  are  annually  prepared  in  the  seminaries  falls  still 
short  of  the  demand  by  one-third,  and  that  the  required 
number  could  only  be  obtained  by  the  erection  of  twenty- 
five  other  seminaries.  But  if  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Harnisch, 
respecting  the  number  of  children  to  be  admitted  into 
one  class,  is  adopted, — and  the  opinion  of  such  an  expe- 
rienced teacher  must  certainly  have  great  weight, — the 
number  of  schools,  or  classes,  must  at  least  be  doubled, 
which  would,  of  course,  require  that  the  schools  for 
teachers,  should  increase  in  the  same  ratio.  The  educa- 
tion in  Prussia,  therefore,  can  only  be  said  to  be  placed 
on  a  satisfactory  footing,  when  the  institutions  for  train- 
ing up  teachers  for  the  lower  class  shall  have  been  in- 
creased to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  or  about 
one  for  eighty  thousand  individuals  of  the  population. 
The  government  is  well  aware  of  this  circumstance,  and 
is  not  deterred  by  the  difficulties  that  are  to  be  overcome 
in  the  execution  of  their  extensive  plan;  its  conduct 
shows  that  these  difficulties  excite  it  to  greater  efforts 

it    and  more  important  improvements. 

n  W.  WITTICH, 

Native  of  Tilsit,  Prussia- 
I  2 
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At  the  central  schools  of  the  two  principal  societies 
for  the  education  of  the  labouring  classes  in  this  country, 
— the  National,  and  the  British  and  Foreign, — the  edu- 
cation is  entirely  confined  to  one  department — intellectual 
instruction.  This,  in  the  instance  of  the  model  school  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  in  London,  is 
carried  on  with  success  on  all  points  to  which  the  moni- 
torial system  is  applicable,*  and  in  a  space  of  time  that 
is  scarcely  credible.  Although  there  are  no  less  than  be- 
tween five  and  six  hundredf  children  in  one  room,  which, 
in  the  time  of  study,  has  an  appearance  of  confusion, 
they  are  taught  by  monitors,  under  the  direction  of 
a  single  master,  Mr.  Crossley,  to  whose  talent  and  ac- 
tivity the  present  high  state  of  the  school  in  this  point  of 
view  is  owing.  A  year  has  not  elapsed  since  the  intro- 
duction of  drawing ;  and  already  a  considerable  facility 
has  been  obtained  by  the  boys  of  the  upper  classes  : 
pencils  and  paper  are  not  used,  but  the  desks  are  painted 
black,  and  a  black  line  of  a  foot  in  depth  is  painted 
round  the  school-room ;  on  these  the  boys  draw  with 
chalk,  geometrical  figures,  birds,  animals,  machinery,  and 
maps:  we  were  struck  by  the  spirit  of  some,  and  the 
precision  of  others.    The  map  of  the  world  is  so  im- 

*  We  shall  not  here  discuss  the  merits  of  the  different  modes  of 
teaching  :  the  monitorial  system,  besides  its  economy,  is  (we  are  in- 
clined to  think)  neither  so  inefficient  as  its  opponents  would  represent, 
nor  so  good  as  its  supporters  would  make  out.  To  many  things  it  is 
wholly  inapplicable,  but  there  are  others  in  which  it  may  be  used  with 
advantage.  Perhaps  a  school,  in  which  it  was  used  with  discretion, 
in  conjunction  with  simultaneous  and  private  instruction,  would  be 
found  to  be  most  effective. 

t  Although  the  school  is  composed  of  600  scholars,  there  were  no 
less  than  697  fresh  admittances  in  the  course  of  the  past  year  ;  from 
this  the  reader  will  be  able  to  gather  how  short  a  time  it  is  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  children  remains  at  school. 
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pressed  upon  the  memory  of  the  children,  that  they  draw 
it  from  recollection  faithfully  and  with  readiness.  We 
selected  a  boy  at  hazard  out  of  twenty-five  of  the  highest 
class,  and  requested  him  to  draw  the  map  of  Europe 
upon  a  black  board  which  was  near  at  hand :  this  he  im- 
mediately executed.  But  the  mental  calculations  per- 
formed by  these  children  is  what  most  strongly  impressed 
us.  The  following  are  questions  moulded  out  of  a  num- 
ber of  figures  written  down  by  a  visitor,  and  to  which 
answers  were  given  in  a  time  too  short  to  reckon,  al- 
though a  gentleman  held  a  stop-watch  in  his  hand  for  the 
purpose : 

Square  of  96  t 

Cube  of  65  ? 

Square  root  of  9658 1 

Cube  root  of  865471 

9658  yards  of  cloth  at  Sd,1 

Interest  of  £47  at  5  per  cent,  for  9  days  ? 

Interest  of  £288  at  6  per  cent,  for  5  months  1 

17  ounces  of  tea  at  15s.  per  lb.? 

Divide  96583  by  28. 

The  answers  given  by  the  children  have  since  been 
tested  and  found  accurate. 

The  notes  of  music  are,  we  regret  to  say,  not  made  use 
of  for  singing  in  this  school ;  but,  notwithstanding  this 
defect,  we  were  much  pleased  at  the  taste  with  which  the 
children  sang,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  a  new  song 
was  introduced  into  the  school  and  sung  by  the  mass  of 
children. 

While  spelling,  a  meaning  to  the  words  is  attempted 
to  be  given,  sometimes  by  a  synonym,  sometimes  by  a 
short  definition.  This  part  of  the  instruction  is  inef- 
ficient, the  explanation  being  often  as  unknown  as  the 
word  explained ;  the  children  frequently  learn  the  mean- 
ing by  rote,  without,  as  we  found,  gaining  any  information 
therefrom;  for  instance,  the  word  habitation  was  at- 
tempted to  be  explained  by  the  synonym  dwelling:  we 
asked  what  a  dwelling  meant,  but  they  could  not  tell. 
We  then  went  into  a  higher  part  of  the  school,  and  asked 
what  a  habitation  was,  the  answer  returned  was  "  a  dwell- 
ing but,  upon  being  questioned  as  to  what  a  dwelling 
was,  the  whole  class  paused  for  some  time :  at  last  one  of 
the  boys  explained  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed;  but 
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it  was  evident,  not  only  that  he  had  not  obtained  any 
assistance  from  learning  the  synonym  by  rote,  but  that 
the  so  doing  had  confused  him,  inducing  him  to  rest 
satisfied  with  words  which  did  not  convey  ideas.  The 
only  sound  method  of  conveying  ideas  and  words  appears 
to  us  to  be  that  of  Pestalozzi,  and  we  feel  an  assurance  that, 
with  Mr.  Crossley's  power  of  arrangement,  lessons  on  ob- 
jects might  be  introduced  with  advantage  into  his  school, 
and  made  the  groundwork  of  subsequent  instruction. 

The  central  school  of  the  National  School  Society 
resembles,  in  the  mode  in  which  instruction  is  conveyed, 
that  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  but  the 
quantity  of  knowledge  imparted  is  much  more  restricted; 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  time  being  occupied  in 
giving  instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  mode  in  which  the  children  practise 
spelling  is  in  a  measure  good ;  as  they  mention  the  let- 
ters of  which  a  word  is  composed,  they  write  them  down 
upon  their  slates,  and  thus  learn  to  spell  in  writing.  The 
words  are  however  taken  singly  as  they  are  found  in 
most  spelling-books,  and  not  as  parts  of  a  sentence.  If 
the  children  wrote  passages  with  the  sense  of  which  they 
had  previously  become  acquainted,  they  would  probably 
attach  an  appropriate  meaning  to  each  word,  which,  as 
unconnected  sounds,  it  is  not  probable  that  they  can  do. 

Although  the  two  societies  differ  in  some  respects, 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  have  contemplated  carry- 
ing education  beyond  literary  instruction.  How  small  a 
branch  this  is  of  the  subject,  all  who  are  at  all  conversant 
with  it  well  know.  In  neither  of  the  schools  can  we  dis- 
cover any  arrangements  for  connecting  the  knowledge 
acquired  with  the  probable  pursuits  in  life, — any  system 
adopted  for  the  formation  of  habits  of  patient  industry, — 
any  instruction  in  a  useful  art  which  may  minister  to  do- 
mestic comfort,  while  it  increases  the  small  modicum  of 
a  labourer's  means  of  support, — or  any  systematic  plan 
adopted  for  the  formation  of  habits  of  virtue.  Decency 
and  order  are  preserved  in  the  school ;  but,  school-hours 
at  an  end,  the  boys  are  in  the  street.  In  morals,  precept 
is,  in  the  instance  of  both  schools,  solely  relied  on.  Pre- 
cept, we  admit,  has  great  power  in  confirming  habits; 
but  of  its  power  in  forming  them  we  greatly  doubt. 
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Men  act  as  they  have  been  accustomed ;  and  education 
should  consequently  be  directed  to  the  formation  of  vir- 
tuous habits,  to  the  securing  of  being  as  well  as  knowing : 
this  is  impossible,  unless  the  arrangements  of  the  school 
are  modified  for  the  purpose, — unless  means  are  taken  for 
securing  a  series  of  actions  in  accordance  with  the  habits 
we  are  desirous  of  seeing  formed.  Beyond  this  it  is  sub- 
mitted, that,  for  all  classes,  something  more  is  wanted 
than  the  mere  cultivation  of  the  intellect.  As  labourers 
or  mechanics^  besides  the  peculiar  work  of  their  voca- 
tion, they  have  their  homes  to  attend  to ;  when  they  re- 
turn of  an  evening,  the  earnings  of  the  day  are  rarely 
sufficient  to  purchase  all  the  comforts,  if  even  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  The  vegetables  from  a  well-cultivated 
garden  would  add  greatly  to  the  resources  of  a  family ; 
while  the  flowers  would  nourish  a  sense  of  beauty  and 
harmony  of  colour,  and  shed  a  cheerfulness  and  a  brilliancy 
around  their  dwellings.  Carpenter's  tools,  used  with  a 
small  portion  of  skill,  would  enable  them,  at  the  expense 
of  a  little  and  agreeable  labour  of  a  winter's  evening,  to 
keep  the  interior  of  their  dwellings  in  a  state  of  neatness  ; 
to  construct  cupboards,  shelves,  and  the  more  simple 
portions  of  their  furniture ;  while  the  power  of  mending 
a  shoe  would  be  found  very  convenient,  and  save  many  a 
shilling.  Clothes,  shoes,  shelves,  or  lockers  thus  con- 
structed, would  no  doubt  be  inferior  to  the  work  of  re- 
gular mechanics,  and  it  might  be  objected  that  an 
introduction  of  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  these  crafts 
would  be  unsound  in  an  economical  point  of  view;  and 
so,  no  doubt,  it  might  be,  were  the  agricultural  labourer 
always  able  to  dispose  of  his  labour  to  advantage,  and  pro- 
fitably to  occupy  the  whole  of  his  time.  Taking  however 
into  consideration  the  number  of  wet,  snowy,  or  frosty  days 
in  the  year,,  in  w^hich  he  can  neither  do  his  duty  by  his 
employer,  (or  himself,  if  at  task-work,)  it  is  clear  that  an 
arrangement,  which  besides  dispelling  the  listlessness 
consequent  upon  a  day  of  forced  idleness,  as  in  these  in- 
stances, would  provide  for  his  now  lost  time  being  laid 
out  to  advantage,  is  paramount  to  all  other  considerations. 
But,  added  to  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  man 
wants  amusement ;  he  is  but  a  dull  being  without 
it;  and  after  training  the  children  in  habits  of  skill 
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and  industry,  the  next  business  will  be  to  show  them 
how  they  can  be  merry  and  wise  :  unless  innocent  amuse- 
ments are  suggested,  and  means  for  obtaining  them 
afforded  or  facilitated,  others  of  a  pernicious  description 
will  be  sought.  Cheerfulness  and  activity  do  not  often 
accompany  vicious  habits.  The  alehouse  is  the  resort 
of  the  person  who  knows  not  what  else  to  do  with  him- 
self. The  promoting  innocent  and  meaning  amusements^  is 
part  of  a  schoolmaster  s  most  serious  business. 

Where  are  the  cheerful  amusements  which  once  cha- 
racterised the  working  classes  of  this  country?  Where 
are  they  all  gone  ?  They  fell  into  desuetude  in  the  days 
of  passion  and  of  war,  in  the  17th  century.  The  school- 
master must  call  them  back  again,  purified  and  deprived 
of  the  many  noxious  elements  that  were  formerly  inter- 
mingled with  them, — or  he  is  abroad  to  little  purpose. 
England  must  not  only  be  moral,  industrious,  intel- 
ligent, powerful  England,  but  cheerful,  happy  England, 
The  lively  song  must  be  heard  again — the  active  sport 
must  be  called  back,— marked  days  must  be  kept  as 
periodical  remembrancers  of  friendship  and  good-will, 
when  quarrels  should  be  made  up,  and  the  peace  of 
families  restored.  If  you  would  do  a  thing,  there  is 
nothing  like  a  fixed  time  for  doing  it  in ;  and,  although 
we  would  be  good  friends  at  all  times,  differences  will 
arise  ;  therefore  let  us  have  fixed  periods  for  cementing 
old  friendships  and  making  new  ones. 

Let  these  be  marked,  not  by  drunkenness  and  indiges- 
tion, but  by  moderate  feast,  more  active,  intellectual,  and 
social  pleasure.  In  France,  New  Year's  day  is  a  day  for 
making  up  all  quarrels  and  disagreements, — the  inter- 
changing of  little  presents, — things  of  no  value  but  as  pro- 
ceeding from  a  kindly  spirit. 

As  regards  the  soothing  and  ennobling  art  of  music, 
our  rural  population  are  decidedly  behind  the  correspond- 
ing grade  in  other  countries. 

During  the  late  war,  many  will  remember  the  beautiful 
effect  produced  by  the  vocal  chorus  of  some  of  the  Ger- 
man regiments  in  this  country.  In  several  of  the  Con- 
tinental armies  it  is  constantly  the  practice  for  battalions 
on  the  march  to  relieve  their  fatigue  by  airs,  in  which 
every  one  joins. 
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You  meet  in  towns  in  Italy  and  Germany  parties  of 
young  men  returning  through  the  streets  at  night,  sing- 
ing, perhaps,  some  favourite  part  of  a  favourite  composer 
in  chorus  or  in  parts.  Some  of  these  parties  have  been 
perhaps  a  little  exhilarated  at  some  festive  scene,  and  are 
in  the  highest  flow  of  animal  spirits.  But  has  any  one  ever 
been  insulted  by  them  ?  We  venture  to  assert,  never !  I 

The  evidence  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  speaks 
to  a  state  of  ignorance  in  the  rural  districts,  not  only  with 
regard  to  what  is  generally  designated  learning,  but  even 
those  matters  upon  which  the  comfort  of  the  labourers, 
and  existence  of  society,  most  materially  depend, — a  know- 
ledge of  the  value  of  labour,  of  the  right  to  property,  of 
all  skill  in  mechanical  art  and  gardening,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  prudence.  The  statistical  inquiries  which 
have  been  commenced  by  this  society  are  in  accordance 
with  this  report  of  their  condition.  How  little  adapted 
the  systems  of  education  formed  either  by  the  National 
or  British  and  Foreign  schools  are  to  supply  the  educa- 
tional wants  of  the  labouring  classes  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts, may,  it  is  conceived,  be  collected  from  what  has 
been  said. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  several  schools  of 
a  different  character,  and  consider  how  the  plans  upon 
which  they  have  been  established  are  capable  of  develope- 
ment,  so  as  to  attain  the  objects  which  the  founders  had 
in  view, — namely,  an  education  which  would  create  a 
harmony  between  the  individual  and  his  position. 

An  attempt  was  made,  in  1833,  to  form  a  society  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  school  which  might  serve  a 
double  purpose,  —  the  model  of  a  school  for  the  rural 
districts,  and  a  place  of  education  for  country  school- 
masters. A  plan  was  sketched  out,  and  circulars  were 
printed  ;  a  few  individuals  gave  in  their  names  as  sub- 
scribers ;  but  such  was  the  apathy  with  which  the  propo- 
sal was  received,  that  the  scheme  soon  proved  abortive. 
Upon  this,  an  individual  who  had  been  considerably  inter- 
ested in  the  projected  society,  undertook  in  a  spirited 
manner  to  supply  the  whole  of  the  funds  necessary  for 
giving  the  school  an  existence,  and  supporting  it  until  a 
society  could  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  permanently 
supporting  it.  i  5 
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Four  acres  of  ground  walled  in,  with  a  long  building? 
formerly  the  stable  to  a  nobleman's  house,  was  hired 
upon  lease.    The  stalls  of  the  stable  soon  disappeared, 
and  were  appropriately  fitted  up  as  a  school,  with  school- 
room, work-shop,  schoolmaster's  house,  &c.    The  great 
difficulty  which  was  experienced  in  this  instance,  as  is 
the  case  in  every  other,  was  to  find  a  fit  master.  The 
practical  men,  as  they  are  called,  are  ignorant ;  the 
theoretical  are  not  practical.  The  individual  in  the  first  in- 
stance selected,  owing  to  circumstances  to  which  it  is  need- 
less here  to  allude,  left  his  situation  at  Christmas  1833. 
The  person  appointed  to  succeed  him  had  been  previous- 
ly schoolmaster  in  the  village,  and  had  been  much  injured 
in  his  circumstances  in  consequence  of  his  pupils  desert- 
ing his  for  the  new  school.     Up  to  the  period  of  his 
appointment,  he  had  been  accustomed  to  pursue  the  old 
system   in   an   ill-ventilated   and  overcrowded  room  : 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  formed  the  sum  of  the 
education  which  he  aspired  to  give  ;  the  cane  the  only 
instrument  for  rendering  his  endeavours  effective.  He 
had  commenced  in  the  beaten  road,  whether  it  were 
capable  of  being  mended  he  had  never  reflected  :  but 
being  a  person  of  good  capacity,  he  became  immediately 
open  to  the  many  advantages  of  the  new  system  when 
they  were  placed  before  him  ;  and,  although  very  diffident 
of  his  own  powers,  he  undertook  to  try  to  superintend  the 
school. 

For  a  person  so  new  to  the  subject,    it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  in  the  space  of  a  year  he  could 
bring  the  design  to  perfection.     Although  the  mind 
may  catch  the  leading  features  of  a  system  at  once, 
and  be  struck  by  certain  salient  points,  it  requires  that 
it  should  have  been  imbued  for  some  time  with  a  sub- 
ject> — been  used  to  reflect  upon  its  various  bearings,  j 
—  before  it  can  so  thoroughly  understand   it  as  toj 
be  able  to  devise  the  new  and  appropriate  methods 
for  carrying   it  on,  and  creating  that  harmony  be-j 
tween  the  practice  and  design  which  can  alone  makcj 
any  plan  completely  efficient.    But,  if  there  are  still  cru-  i: 
dities  in  the  proceedings  at  Ealing,  the  general  successj 
which  has  attended  Mr.  Atlee's  zealous  exertions  has! 
been  gratifying — more  encouraging  indeed  than  a  morei 
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perfect  success  under  the  superintendence  of  a  mas- 
ter regularly  trained  for  the  purpose  ;  because  through- 
out the  country  the  masters  are  all  in  a  similar  predica- 
ment, and  it  would  be  impossible  at  this  moment  to  find 
persons  already  prepared  to  take  the  superintendence  of 
similar  institutions.  It  is  therefore  most  highly  impor- 
tant to  show  how  an  individual  of  good  sense  and  good 
intentions  has  been  capable  in  the  short  space  of  one 
year  to  comprehend  the  system,  and  adapt  his  practice 
according  to  it.  It  was  a  great  undertaking,  as  most  of 
the  children  who  had  previously  attended  the  school  had 
left  in  consequence  of  the  change  of  master.  Mr.  Atlee 
had  to  commence  from  the  beginning.  He  had  to 
teach  more  children,  and  to  take  charge  of  them  for  a 
greater  portion  of  the  day,  than  he  had  been  accustomed 
to ;  and  yet  to  throw  away  the  cane^  the  only  instrument  by 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  support  his  authority. 

Gardens  of  the  sixteenth  of  an  acre  were  measured  out 
and  let  to  the  elder  boys  at  ^d,  per  month  ;  seeds  they 
either  bought  of  their  master,  or  procured  from  their 
friends.  Racks  for  the  tools  were  put  up  and  numbered, 
so  that  each  boy  had  a  place  for  his  own,  and  in  that  he  was 
required  to  keep  them.  The  carpenter's  shop  was  fitted 
up  apart  by  the  boys  themselves ;  the  books  and  all  other 
aids  to  instruction  were  soon  arranged ;  and,  before  many 
months  had  elapsed,  order  was  reigning  throughout  the 
establishment.  The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  the 
instruction  and  discipline  of  the  school,  together  with 
the  means  adopted  for  giving  the  children  an  early  know- 
ledge of  the  value  of  labour,  and  skill  in  the  application 
of  it. 

The  objects  of  this  school  are  to  educate  children  des- 
tined for  country  pursuits,  in  a  manner  to  make  them 
better  workmen,  and  more  intelligent  and  happier  men, 
than  is  at  present  the  case.  For  this  purpose  it  was  con- 
ceived necessary  that  they  should  early  acquire  the 
habits  of  patient  industry, — that  they  should  be  acquaint- 
ed with  the  value  of  labour,  and  know  the  connexion  be- 
tween it  and  property, — that  they  should  have  intelli- 
gence, skill,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  objects  by 
which  they  are  surrounded, — that  the  higher  sentiments 
— the  social  and  moral  part  of  their  being — should  obtain 
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a  full  developement  The  habit  of  patient  industry  is 
endeavoured  to  be  given  to  them  by  requiring  that  they 
should  labour  for  a  portion  of  the  day,  viz.  three  hours  ; 
and  this  partly  for  the  institution,  partly  for  themselves  in 
their  own  gardens.  During  the  period  in  which  they  work 
for  the  institution,  they  are  paid  according  to  the  labour 
they  are  able  to  perform  ;  the  monitor,  who  watches  over 
them,  reporting  the  industry  of  each  to  the  master,  w^ho 
remunerates  them  accordingly.  In  their  gardens  they 
are  allowed  to  labour  for  an  hour  and  a  half  each  day  ;  and 
as  they  pay  a  rent  for  the  land  and  purchase  the  seeds, 
they  become  anxious  to  spend  that  time  most  actively  in 
bringing  their  gardens  into  as  forward  a  state  as  they 
can.  On  account  of  the  rough  state  of  the  ground,  and  the 
novel  duties  of  the  schoolmaster,  there  was,  in  the  first 
instance,  a  gardener  hired,  who  directed  them  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  their  gardens,  and  instructed  them  how  to  ob- 
tain a  rotation  of  crops,  in  order  that  the  ground  should 
never  remain  unoccupied ;  but  his  services  have  now 
been  for  some  time  discontinued.  So  industriously  have 
the  boys  laboured,  and  so  well  have  they  succeeded,  that 
their  gardens,  with  few  exceptions,  presented,  before  the 
crops  were  harvested,  an  appearance  of  neatness  and 
good  husbandry.  They  have  all  since  either  disposed 
of  their  vegetables,  or  taken  them  home  to  their 
families.*  But  vegetables  were  not  the  only  crop  ; 
around  the  border  of  each,  flowers  were  cultivated.  It  is 
a  great  matter  to  induce  a  taste  for,  and  to  give  a  know- 
ledge of,  the  manner  of  cultivating  flowers.  They  are 
luxuries  within  the  power  of  every  person  to  command. 
The  labour  of  the  children  is  not  confined  to  gardening ; 
to  a  cottager  there  is  no  knowledge  more  necessary  than 
that  of  being  able  to  use  the  carpenter's  tools.  To 
employ  a  carpenter  is  what  few  labourers  can  afford  to 
do  ;  and,  unless  he  can  make  or  mend  a  thing  for  himself, 
he  must  be  content  to  go  without  much  that  is  necessary, 
and  to  see  his  furniture  in  a  dilapidated  condition  when  a 
little  ingenuity  would  have  made  him  comfortable :  the 
children  therefore  learn  to  use  carpenters'  tools ;  and 
those  who  visit  the  school  will  acknowledge  that  they 

*  There  is  not  a  boy  who  has  taken  home  this  year  less  than  between 
two  and  three  sacks  of  potatoes,  besides  other  vegetables. 
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have  done  so  to  some  purpose.  They  have  made  a  large 
trough  for  washing  in ;  they  have  put  up  racks  and  nails 
for  their  tools;  they  have  constructed  a  wheelbarrow, 
and  repaired  an  outbuilding  which  was  in  a  ruinous  con- 
dition. Besides  carpentering,  they  also  learn  to  make 
common  shoes,  and  wooden  shoes,  such  as  are  used  in 
the  North  of  England  ;  all  the  boys  use  them  when  at 
work,  and  a  most  excellent  protection  to  the  feet  they 
are  in  wet  weather.  Any  bricklayer's  work  that  requires 
being  done  they  also  do :  several  pieces  of  wall  may  be 
seen  which  they  have  constructed.  They  have  now  at 
the  time  this  is  writing  completed  a  wash-house,  which, 
from  the  foundation  to  the  roof,  they  have  constructed 
themselves,  without  any  assistance  beyond  that  which 
the  master  has  been  able  to  give  them.  In  fact,  whatever 
requires  being  done  they  do :  they  are  their  own  brick- 
layers, carpenters,  painters,  and  glaziers.  When  there 
are  so  many  tasks,  and  so  many  little  labourers,  it  may 
be  easily  conceived  that,  unless  some  system  were  adopt- 
ed by  which  his  own  duty  may  be  allotted  to  each,  there 
would  be  a  considerable  confusion.  For  this  purpose 
three  monitors  are  appointed  each  month,  whose  business 
it  is  to  designate  the  task  of  each  boy  every  morning,  to 
draw  up  a  daily  table  of  industry  for  the  whole  school, 
and  to  allot  to  each  boy  his  work  for  the  following  day ; 
so  that  when  the  hour  of  labour  arrives,  each  goes  to  his 
appointed  task, — some  to  carpenter's  work,  others  to  shoe- 
making,  others  to  wheeling  gravel,  others  to  digging,  &c. 
It  must  be  observed  that  the  labour  within  doors  is  re- 
served principally  for  wet  weather. 

There  is  a  considerable  gaiety  and  alacrity  in  all  this  : 
the  boys  learn  to  sing  many  cheerful  and  merry  songs ; 
they  strike  up  a  tune  as  they  go  out  in  bands  to  work, 
and  as  they  return  they  do  the  same.  Their  tools  are 
taken  down  from  their  appropriate  places,  and  are  duly 
returned  to  them ;  so  that,  whenever  the  school  may  be 
visited,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  a  place  for  every 
thing,  and  that  every  thing  is  in  its  place.  But  this  is 
not  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  the  eye  of  the  visitor.  Of 
all  habits  that  give  value  to  industry  and  exertion — that 
promote  comfort  and  favour  virtue, — there  is  not  one  more 
efficacious  than  this.    It  is,  too,  a  habit  in  which  the 
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labouring  classes  are  peculiarly  deficient ;  the  cultivation 
of  it  is  considered  in  this  school  a  point  of  great  moment. 
Nor  is  it  confined  to  the  arrangement  of  the  tools ;  pru- 
dence and  foresight  are  closely  connected  with  the  accu- 
rate keeping  of  accounts.  Accordingly  each  boy  has  a 
little  book  of  receipt  and  expenditure.  The  profits  of 
his  garden,  the  earnings  of  his  labour,  &c.  are  entered  on 
one  side ;  the  payment  of  rent,  the  purchase  of  seeds,  &c. 
on  the  other.  An  extract  or  two  from  the  children's  books 
will  best  show  their  character.  When  sufficient  time 
has  elapsed,  there  is  but  little  doubt,  not  only  that  the 
gardens  will  become  more  profitable,  but  other  branches 
of  industry  will  be  so  organized  as  to  bring  in  a  return 
of  some  importance.  We  do  not  make  this  assertion  at 
hazard,  as  last  year  one  of  the  boys  cleared  1/.  18^.  lOd. 
from  his  sixteenth  of  an  acre  of  land,  after  paying  the 
rent,  seeds,  manure,  &c. 

GEORGE  KIRBY,  AGED  14  YEARS. 


CASH. 


1836. 

Received. 

Particulars  of  Receipt 
and  Expenditure. 

Paid. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

March  4 

Onion  seed 

2 

April  1 

1  month's  rent 

H 

4 

1  quart  of  peas 

3 

May  1 

1  month's  rent 

H 

2f 

For  work. 

6 
18 

1  bushel  of  potatoes 

2 

0 

Lettuce  seed 

2 

24 

Scarlet  beans 

4 

30 

French  ditto 

2 

June  1 

1  month's  rent 

14 

14 

Cabbage  plants    . . 

1§ 

16 

Lettuce  plants. 

23 

10 

For  labour. 

July  1 

1  month's  rent 

14 

14 

1 

4 

2  pecks  of  peas. 

16 

1 

Onions. 

18 

24 

Scarlet  runners. 

24 

9 

Do.  do. 

30 

4 

Do.  do. 

4 

4| 

3 

8§ 
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lOOO. 

Keceived. 

Particulars  of  Receipt 
and  Expenditure. 

Paid. 

£ 

s. 

d* 

s. 

4 

A  3 

4f 

•  •        ijrougnt  up  . , 

o 
o 

Q  1 

A 

Aug.  1 

1  month's  rent     • .        . . 

1  1 

A 

y 

Scarlet  runners. 

7 

Q 

o 

Potatoes.  , 

0 

1 

1 

Scarlet  runners.  ' 

1  1 
1  i 

o 
o 

Potatoes. 

1  R 

A 

Scarlet  runners. 

27 

2 

Do.  do. 

ocpi.  1 

1  month's  rent      .  *        « • 

H 

13 

o 

Scarlet  runners. 

17 

2 

Do.  do. 

v/CU  1 

1  month  s  rent      • .        * . 

H 

15 

1 

10 

For  labour  up  to  Sept.  30. 

19 

8 

6 

Potatoes. 

26 

6 

0 

Do. 

1 

5 

Of 

4 

1 

4 

1 

1 

0 

111 

Balance. 

WILLIAM  BOLER,  AGED  13  YEARS 
1  month's  rent  for  garden 
1  ounce  of  parsnip  seed 
1  month's  rent 
If     For  labour. 
1  pint  of  peas 
1  month's  rent 
1  do. 

Scarlet  beans 
Dwarf  do. 
Potatoes    . . 
Windsor  beans 
1  month's  rent 
Spinach  seed 
1  month's  rent 
4      2  pecks  of  peas. 
0      4  do.  of  beans. 
Scarlet  do. 
French  do. 
1  month's  rent 
1  month's  do. 
3  sacks  of  potatoes. 
Parsnips. 


19 


Balance. 
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WILLIAM  PETTIT,  AGED  11  YEARS. 
CASH. 


1836. 

Received. 

Particulars  of  Receipt 
and  Expenditure. 

Paid. 

£. 

d. 

s. 

d, 



Feb.  1 

1  month's  rent  for  garden 

3 

6 

1 

For  4  hours'  work. 

13 

2i 

9  do. 

20 

21 

10  do. 

March  1 

1  month's  rent 

3 

6 

1  pint  of  blue  Prussian  peas 

3 

1  do.  of  beans, 

12 

H 

For  14  hours'  work. 

19 

2  quarts  of  peas    . . 

1 

0 

31 

1 

2 

For  work. 

April  1 

1  month's  rent 

3 

16 

1  bushel  of  potatoes 

2 

8 

18 

§  do.  do. 

1 

6 

May  1 
8 

1  month's  rent      , .        . . 

3 

Mignonette 

3 

Lupins 

3 

June  1 

1  month's  rent 

3 

July  1 

1  month's  rent 

3 

5 

9 

9  cabbages. 

9 

1  peck  of  peas. 

11 

2 

3 

3  do.  do. 

6 

1  do.    of  beans. 

1 

m 

1 J  do.    of  peas. 

1 

0 

2  do.    of  beans. 

1 

Radishes. 

20 

3 

Lettuces. 

6 

3  pints  of  French  beans. 

H 

i  peck  of  beans. 

2 

Parsley. 

Aug.  1 

1  month's  rent 

3 

6 

3  pints  of  French  beans. 

22 

40  celery  plants    . , 

6 

24 

4 

8 

1  peck  of  scarlet  runners. 

H 

J  do.  of  French  beans. 

100  Savoy  plants  . . 

6 

6 

Cabbages. 

2 

Parsley. 

26 

6 

Cabbages. 

1 

lOi 

2  pecks  of  scarlet  runners. 

13 

91 

9 

0 
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1836. 

Keceived. 

Particulars  of  Receipt 
and  Expenditure. 

Paid. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

13 

9i 

Brought  up  . . 

9 

0 

Sept.  3 

4 

Parsley. 

1  month's  rent      .  ,        . , 

3 

26 

13 

8 

Cabbages. 

0 

2  sacks  of  potatoes. 

] 

0 

Cabbages. 

Oct.  29 

1 

0 

Celery. 

4 

Parsley. 

1 

10 

U 

9 

3 

9 

3 

1 

0 

Balance. 

Thus  far  has  a  sound  foundation  been  laid  ;  habits  of 
industry  and  cheerfulness  while  at  labour,  —  habits  of 
order  and  arrangement  in  the  management  of  expendi- 
ture. And  did  the  education  cease  here,  these  are  not 
all  the  advantages  which  would  be  derived  from  it.  The 
gardens  are  all  exposed  ;  all  know  the  value  of  produce. 
It  has  been  asked  by  persons  who  have  visited  the 
school,  "  Do  not  the  children  rob  one  another  ?  Is  their 
little  produce  safe?"  It  is  safe — they  do  not  rob  one 
another.  The  rightful  acquisition  of  property  begets  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  upon  which  right  is  ground- 
ed. It  is  clear  to  them  that  a  mutual  respect  for  one 
another's  rights  is  the  only  guarantee  for  the  safety  of 
property.  Mutual  aggressions  would  soon  destroy  their 
little  gardens.  The  children  do  not  rob,  and  are  thus 
acquiring  habits  of  justice  and  honesty. 

Again,  many  of  the  operations  in  their  little  gardens 
require  greater  strength  than  one  child  is  possessed  of ; 
they  look  for  assistance  to  their  neighbours,  and  it  is 
given.  This,  to  those  who  have  not  reflected  upon  this 
subject,  may  appear  a  trifle,  but  the  harmony  of  society 
is  greatly  dependent  upon  the  cultivation  of  good-will 
and  a  readiness  to  oblige  and  assist ;  and  any  plan  is 
worthy  of  consideration  which  can  earl}^  make  the  value 
of  this  social  quality  evident  to  children,  and  can  ground 
a  habit  upon  it. 
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Nor  is  the  intellectual  education  at  all  impeded  by 
the  introduction  of  industry;  on  the  contrary^  wherever 
it  has  been  tried,  the  benefits  accruing,  even  in  an  intel- 
lectual point  of  view,  have  been  found  to  be  great.  De 
Fellenberg,  and  the  Committee  of  the  Children's  Friend 
Society,  both  bear  testimony  to  this.  Nor  is  Ealing  an 
exception ;  the  master  affirms  that  there  is  an  increased 
facility  in  instructing  children.  If  instruction  has  not 
as  yet  been  carried  to  that  point  which  it  has  arrived  at 
in  some  other  schools,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
children  came  ignorant,  and  that  none  have  been  in  the 
school  more  than  a  year ;  that  the  monitors,  and  all  the 
machinery  for  conducting  the  school,  have  had  to  be. 
formed. 

The  intellectual  education  is  attended  to  for  three  ' 
hours  and  a  half  in  the  instance  of  the  senior  boys,  and 
four  hours  and  a  half  in  the  instance  of  the  junior.  As 
elsewhere,  they  learn  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  calculate. 
Arithmetic  is  commenced  by  the  balls,  upon  Mr,  Wilder- 
spin's  plan,  which  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  found  to  be  effica- 
cious. The  children  are  also  practised  in  answering 
arithmetical  questions  from  the  head,  stating  the  process 
by  which  they  obtained  their  result.  As  there  is  a  great 
desire  to  compete  for  returning  the  first  answer,  and  it 
has  been  found  that  children,  rather  than  not  answer,  will 
answer  at  hazard,  a  sufficient  time  for  reflection  is 
given,  after  which  a  signal  is  made ;  before  the  signal  no 
boy  is  allowed  to  answer. 

Music  may  be  made  a  much  more  powerful  instrument 
in  education  than  it  is.  Noble  sentiments,  woven  toge- 
ther with  skill,  and  set  to  bold  and  spirit-stirring  airs, 
may,  from  being  coupled  with  harmony,  not  only  be 
easily  imprinted  as  precepts  upon  the  memory,  but  the 
enlivening  circumstance  of  a  number  singing  them  toge- 
ther may  create  an  enthusiasm  with  regard  to  them 
which  may  powerfully  aid  in  cherishing  a  corresponding 
feeling.  The  associating  an  idea  of  pleasure  with  the 
uttering  of  sentiments  in  harmony  with  the  higher  feel- 
ings, and  the  seeing  others  warmly  participating  in  that 
pleasure,  will  leave  a  remembrance  of  some  value;  one 
which,  when  they  may  hereafter  be  thrown  into  the  way 
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of  hearing  music  applied  to  debasing  purposes,  will  give 
them  something  to  compare  it  with,  and,  from  a  knowledge 
of  what  is  good,  cause  them  to  feel  a  loathing  and  a  scorn 
for  that  which  is  the  contrary.  Whoever  has  been  present 
at  the  singing  of  any  popular  airs  by  masses  of  people,  in 
which  there  is  high  sentiment^  will  be  convinced,  from  the 
effect  which  he  has  perceived,  of  the  power  of  music  as  an 
instrument  in  influencing  the  actions  and  character  of  man. 

Drawing  has  been  commenced ;  and,  as  the  plan  deve- 
lopes  itself,  will  occupy  an  important  place  in  the  school 
instruction — as  a  means,  not  only  of  interesting  the  chil- 
dren in  the  variety  of  forms  of  objects,  but  as  one  of  ob- 
taining, communicating,  and  retaining  ideas  upon  which 
language  operates  but  faintly.  A  man  sees  an  agricultu- 
ral instrument,  a  press,  a  coop,  a  mill,  or  a  building  con- 
structed upon  a  novel  plan,  so  as  to  secure  peculiar  ad- 
vantages ;  he  wishes  either  to  make  one  of  a  similar  de- 
scription, or  to  instruct  another  how  to  do  so.  Without 
the  power  of  drawing,  repeated  visits  must  be  made,  and 
perhaps  the  object  itself  must  either  be  copied  on  the 
spot,  or  borrowed  for  that  purpose ;  for,  although  the 
mind  may  have  seized  the  general  idea  at  once,  the  dif- 
ferent details,  (upon  the  proper  disposition  of  which  the 
nature  of  the  instrument  or  building  perhaps  depends,) 
are  rarely  all  observed,  or  if  observed  not  recollected. 
If  he  draws  the  object,  the  case  is  otherwise  :  in  the  first 
place,  every  line  stamps  a  distinct  recollection,  and  as  the 
object  must  be  surveyed  in  detail,  the  mind  will  be  drawn 
to  a  closer  scrutiny  if  the  reason  of  any  appearance  is 
not  immediately  evident.  In  this  manner  the  individual 
not  only  obtains  a  more  definite  and  useful  idea  himself, 
but  is  enabled  to  communicate  it  to  another  with  a  clear- 
ness which  by  words  alone  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  effect. 

It  was  wished  by  the  founder  of  the  school  to  make 
lessons  on  objects,  and  other  instruction,  have  reference  to 
the  out-door  employment;  as  yet  this  is  but  imperfectly 
done.  With  a  master  new  to  the  subject  it  is  evident  that 
the  whole  design  cannot  be  effected  at  once.  One  step 
must  follow  another,  and  the  plan  kept  steadily  in  view 
must  be  gradually  worked  out.     Although  much  has 
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already  been  effected,  and  the  foundation  is  firm,  the  full 
developement  of  the  plan  will  require  time. 

To  the  school,  a  library  is  attached,  containing  a  num- 
ber of  works  of  an  interesting  character;  these  the  boys 
are  permitted  to  borrow  one  at  a  time,  and  take  home  to 
read.  These  books  are  in  great  request.  Such  a  plan,  it 
is  conceived,  must  have  an  effect,  not  only  upon  the  chil- 
dren, but  the  parents.  The  circumstance  of  the  children 
in  their  leisure  hours  occupying  themselves  in  the  pe- 
rusal of  these  books  cannot  but  interest  the  parents ;  they, 
too,  may  either  read  them,  or  the  children  to  them.  In- 
deed, Mr.  Atlee  bears  testimony  to  this  being  the  fact. 
Applications  are  often  made  on  the  part  of  the  parents 
to  keep  the  books  a  day  or  two  longer.  One  of  the  boys 
is  appointed  librarian ;  he  keeps  a  list  of  the  books,  and 
marks  the  names  of  the  boys  to  whom  they  are  lent,  the 
date  at  which  lent,  and  when  returned. 

At  this  school,  children  of  parents  of  every  religious 
denomination  are  admitted,  and  arrangements  made  that 
the  peculiar  opinions  of  none  shall  be  offended. 

At  Ealing,  five  miles  from  London,  this  establishment 
is  well  situated  for  a  model  and  normal  school  for  the 
agricultural  classes.  The  objects  of  the  founder  in  origin- 
ating it  were  to  demonstrate  the  utility  and  feasibility 
of  the  plan,  and  induce  others  to  form  a  society  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  it  up,  fully  developing  its  character, 
and  showing  forth  a  plan  in  action  to  the  country  as  a 
good  model,  to  which  the  schools  in  the  rural  districts 
might  be  assimilated ;  as  well  as  a  place  of  education  for 
village  schoolmasters,  to  smooth  the  difficulties  in  all 
subsequent  undertakings  of  a  similar  character.  Such 
a  society  is  now  in  progress  of  formation  ;  and  the  founder 
of  the  school  at  Ealing  has  promised  to  give  up  the  pre- 
mises rent-free,  with  all  the  apparatus  upon  it,  for  a  de- 
terminate number  of  years,  provided  the  following  con- 
ditions are  observed : 

1.  That  gardening,  and  other  kinds  of  manual  labour, 
be  considered  an  essential  part  of  the  employment  and 
instruction  of  the  children. 

2.  That  all  classes  of  Christians  be  admitted  without 
distinction. 
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3.  That  the  Bible  be  not  used  as  a  lesson-book  for 
spelling  or  reading ;  and  that  such  portions  of  it  as  may 
be  selected  for  the  master  to  read  and  impress  on  the 
minds  of  the  children,  be  free  from  all  suspicion  of  being 
chosen  to  favour  the  tenets  of  any  sect  or  party  in  the 
church. 

The  expenditure  for  supporting  the  establishment,  from 
January  1  to  December  31,  1836,  was  358/.  5^.  Of  this 
54/.  16s.  5d.  were  for  the  boarders;  60/.  for  rent,  and 
17/.  18^.  9d,  for  a  gardener ;  2/.  8.9.  for  instruction  in  shoe- 
making;  2L  I2s.  for  instruction  in  sewing;  and  81.  6s.  8d. 
for  instruction  in  music,  &c. 

The  rent  will  be  paid  by  the  founder.  Those  who  send 
the  boarders  to  be  educated  as  schoolmasters  pay  for 
them.  The  gardener,  the  persons  who  gave  instruction 
in  shoemaking,  sewing,  and  music,  although  necessary  in 
the  first  instance,  will  not  be  so  for  a  permanency ;  as 
the  masters  and  monitors,  who  are  training  at  the  school, 
will  daily  become  more  capable  of  directing  the  boys  in 
the  various  points  alluded  to.  It  would  consequently  cost 
a  society  to  carry  on  the  establishment  from  200/.  to  250/. 

,   per  annum.* 

The  following  is  a  communication  with  which  we  have 

.   been  favoured  by  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Rham,  who  has  been 

,   mainly  instrumental  in  organizing  an  agricultural  school  at 
Winkfield^  near  Windsor.    This  school  has,  we  rejoice  to 

I  say,  the  patronage  of  their  Majesties. 

;      "I  had  long  projected  such  an  institution;  but,  till 

p  within  the  last  two  years,  I  could  not  get  the  necessary 

I  funds. 

J  *'  I  had  often  remarked  that  the  result  of  the  common 
P  system  of  teaching  was  not  always  the  most  advantageous 
.  to  the  future  progress  of  the  pupils,  and  failed  in  giving 
.  them  a  taste  for  acquiring  general  information.  The 
.  duration  of  the  school-hours  was  too  long  and  tedious, 
and  the  idea  of  ennui  was  associated  with  every  kind  of 
.  instruction.  The  improvement  consequently  stopped 
j  as  soon  as  they  left  the  school :  very  few  proceeded  far- 
ther than  spelling — rather  than  reading — a  chapter  of  the 

t       *  Information  witU  regard  to  this  school  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Central  Society  of  Education. 
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Bible  on  a  Sunday  evening  to  their  aged  parents ;  and  ;  t 
this  even  was  a  very  rare  occurrence.    The  first  object  I 
I  had  in  view,  was  to  teach  them  something  which  they  j 
should  like  to  do  ;   and  I  always  found  boys  fond  of  p 
working  in  a  garden.    I  wish  I  could  find  some  more  ac^ 
tive  employment  for  the  girls  than  sewing  and  knitting  a 
stockings:   we  have  not  now  the  means  of  employing  e 
them  in  household  work,  washing,  ironing,  cooking,  &c. ;  a 
but  you  will  see  by  the  rules  that  such  is  in  contem-  ri 
plation.  ci 
At  present  my  attention  is  chiefly  directed  to  the  o] 
boys,  and  the  school  succeeds  to  admiration.                  ^  tl 
"  The  school  has  been  established  since  April  1835.  s 
The  building  consists  of  a  house  for  the  master  and  mis- 
tress ;  two  school-rooms  twenty-six  feet  by  sixteen,  and  b 
eighteen  high,  (that  is  the  whole  height  of  the  building,  n 
the  inside  of  the  roof  being  merely  plastered, — the  height  ^ 
to  the  rise  of  the  roof  is  ten  feet,)  a  work-shop  twenty 
feet  by  nine ;  a  shed,  pig-sty,  privies,  &c.    The  whole  in 
forms  a  little  square,  and  cost  about  500/.,  which  is  more  s( 
than  it  would  have  done,  had  not  the  subscribers  wished 
it  to  be  a  7ieat,  as  well  as  a  useful  erection.    It  stands  ^ 
near  the  centre  of  a  field  of  light  dry  land  of  two  acres 
in  extent,  in  a  very  healthy  and  airy  situation  near  the  ar 
church.  til 

"  The  master,  a  retired  sergeant  in  the  Guards,  who 

acted  as  schoolmaster  to  the  boys  in  the  regiment  for  fj 

seven  years,  and  his  wife,  an  active  woman,  have  the  house,  tli 
the  produce  of  about  half  a  rood  of  garden  cultivated  by 

the  boys,  coals  and  candles,  and  60/.  per  annum  :  we  had  ^ 

great  difficulty  in  procuring  a  proper  person.  o], 

"  We  have  at  present  thirty-six  boys  and  thirty-eight 

girls  ;  our  proposed  number  is  fifty  of  each,  but  the  scat-  a 

tered  population  of  Winkfield  has  caused  many  little  pe 
schools  to  be  established.    We  shall  soon,  I  hope,  have 

our  full  number  of  scholars,  when  the  superior  progress  ]] 
of  the  children  is  observed.    We  take  them  in  at  any 

age  between  seven  and  twelve.  jj 

The  master  takes  great  delight  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  land,  a  thing  nearly  new  to  him  ;  which  I  consider 
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to  be  an  advantage,  for  he  has  no  old  methods  to  unlearn. 
He  follows  my  directions,  and  that  of  some  horticultural 
works  which  we  have  procured  for  him.  He  is  a  very 
promising  horticulturist. 

"  The  children  have  every  process  explained  to  them ; 
and  as  they  know  that  half  the  profits  of  the  land  will  be 
expended  in  clothing  for  them,  in  proportion  to  their 
attention  and  assiduity,  they  are  much  interested  in  the 
result.  The  best  boys  have  a  small  plot  of  their  own  to 
cultivate  at  their  leisure ;  and  although  the  school  only 
opens  at  eight  in  the  morning,  there  was  always  during 
the  summer  a  considerable  number  of  boys  at  work  at 
six  o'clock. 

"  At  present,  we  have  only  taught  making  nets  and 
baskets, —  the  work-shop  being  but  lately  finished ;  but  we 
mean  to  have  carpenter's  and  joiner's  tools, — learning  this 
will  be  a  reward, 

"  Four  hours  are  employed  in  work,  and  four  in  learn- 
ing. I  think  they  learn  rather  faster  than  in  the  other 
schools,  where  they  are  eight  hours  at  their  books. 

"  The  boys  who  are  most  assiduous  at  work  also  learn 
with  the  greatest  facility. 

"  At  present,  the  children  merely  learn  to  read,  write, 
and  cypher.    We  intend  that  the  elder  classes  shall  learn 
the  theory  of  the  operations  performed  in  the  garden, 
and  all  new  improvements  will  be  communicated  to  them. 
The  misfortune  is,  that  as  soon  as  they  can  earn  some- 
thing for  their  parents,  they  are  taken  from  school. 
"  Our  school  is  in  its  infancy.    The  produce  of  the 
1    ground  this  year  has  much  exceeded  my  expectations — 
more  than  20  pounds'  worth  have  been  sold  in  carrots, 
it    beet-root,  potatoes,  cabbages,  French  beans,  and  chicory. 

A  white  carrot  I  got  from  Belgium  produced  eight  bushels 
e  per  square  perch,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  1,300  bushels 
e    per  acre,  or  twenty-three  tons,  sold  at  9^.  a  bushel. 

The  chicory  was  an  experiment  on  less  than  a  perch;  we 
y    had  half  an  hundred-weight  of  dried  roots  worth  \hs.  This 
is  the  chicoree  caffL    Thus  we  try  experiments,  and  the 
i    children  take  an  in  terestin  the  result.    We  raised  great 
quantities  of  fine  onions,  and  plants  of  the  thousand- 
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headed  cabbage,  or  choux  de  Poitou^  for  cattle.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  in  a  populous  neighbourhood,  if  from  five 
to  ten  acres  of  land  and  an  old  farm-house  could  be  ob- 
tained for  a  school,  one  hundred  boys  might  be  educated 
and  clothed  by  the  produce  of  their  own  labour  for  four 
hours  in  the  day.  It  would  be  worth  an  experiment. 
The  produce  of  the  work  of  the  girls  is  much  less,  and 
besides,  interferes  with  the  livelihood  of  industrious 
females." 

We  subjoin  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  \ 
Pearson,  Springfield  Rectory,  near  Chelmsford,  who  has  i 
been  instrumental  in  arranging  a  school  of  this  descrip-  li 
tion  for  the  children  of  the  Chelmsford  Union  ;  showing  a 
the  practicability  of  adopting  the  most  important  features  t 
of  the  system  in  conjunction  with  the  plan  pursued  at  the  n 
National  schools  :  ir 

"  It  will  give  me  much  pleasure  to  oflPer  you  an  ac-  w 
count  of  our  establishment  for  pauper  children  at  Bater-  se 
bury ;  not  because  there  is  anything  new  or  unusual  in  le 
our  arrangements,  but  because  the  simple  system  upon 
which  we  have  acted  has  been  productive  of  much  ad-  tlii 
vantage,  and  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  you  to  find  that  o'{ 
the  attempt  to  unite  a  religious  and  useful  education  has 
been  no  less  successful  with  us  than  with  yourselves  (the  p 
asylums  of  the  Children's  Friend  Society.)    The  work-  p 
house  at  Baterbury,  used  for  our  school,  is  not  a  perfect  fej 
establishment,  being  only  a  temporary  asylum  for  the  pau-  turi 
per  children  of  the  Chelmsford  Union  till  a  Union  work-  fav( 
house  is  prepared  to  receive  them.   There  are  about  thirty 
boys  and  the  same  number  of  girls.  Their  school  education  jft^ 
is  conducted  on  the  National  School  system,  and  embraces 
religious  instruction,  reading,  writing,  and  simple  arith-  suc^ 
metic.    Their  active  education  is,  with  the  girls,  to  wash  ilio^ 
and  mend  for  the  establishment;  to  bake,  cook,  and  at- 
tend  to  the  house-work  of  the  establishment ;  and  to  make  indp 
up  shirts,  &c.  for  the  general  use  of  the  Union.    The    '  (c 
schoolmistress,  who  is  an  intelligent  person,  considers 
that  a  child  of  seven  or  eight  years  of  age  is  as  well  able  f^jj^ 
to  undertake  house- work  as  children  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  usually  are  who  have  been  brought  up  at  home. 
For  the  boys,  they  are  taught  to  dig,  hoe,  plant  potatoes, 
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level  ground,  &c.  There  are  but  three  or  four  acres  of 
land  for  their  use,  and  one  year  only  has  gone  past  with 
them  ;  so  that  no  experience  has  been  afforded  as  to  rota- 
tion of  crops^  or  variation  in  the  mode  of  preparing  the 
land." 

Mr.  Smith's  account  of  his  allotments  of  land  to  child- 
ren at  Southam,  is  as  follows : 

"In  the  year  1832,  I  requested  the  master  of  the  Na- 
tional school  in  this  place  to  give  me  a  list  of  those 
boys  who,  in  his  opinion,  were  most  likely  to  manage  a 
small  piece  of  garden-ground  successfully.  From  this 
list  I  selected  twelve  boys,  amongst  whom  I  divided  an 
acre  of  land,  charging  them,  according  to  the  size  of 
their  allotments,  some  6d,,  some  9d.,  and  some  1^.  per 
month;  for  nine  months  in  the  year;  the  three  winter 
months  they  were  not  to  pay  rent.  I  would  recommend 
whoever  does  the  same,  to  admit  two  or  three  as  old  as 
seventeen  or  eighteen  ;  they  assist,  by  their  example,  in 
keeping  the  young  ones  in  order. 

"  First,  they  were  to  pay  (and  have  done  so  regularly) 
their  rents  on  the  first  Monday  of  every  month,  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening. 

"  Secondly,  they  were  to  grow,  for  their  own  use  or  sale, 
garden  vegetables,  not  grain;  and  they  were  requested  to 
grow  as  many  varieties  as  possible,  and  at  any  rate  not 
less  than  six :  onions,  peas,  beans,  carrots,  celery,  radish, 
turnips,  cabbages,  and  early  potatoes,  are  the  principal 
favourites.  My  reason  for  not  wishing  them  to  grow 
wheat,  or  common  potatoes,  is,  that  there  is  not  so  much 
after-skill  required :  by  growing  as  many  other  kinds  of 
vegetables  as  possible,  I  knew  that  they  would  have  a 
succession  of  occupation,  with  its  attendant  and  healthful 
thoughtfulness,  anxiety,  hope,  inspection,  promise,  and 
reward ;  and  that  this  interest  could  be  kept  alive  only 
under  a  succession  of  summer,  autumn,  and  winter  crops. 

"  Thirdly,  they  were  each  of  them  to  have  a  small 
flower-border,  two  feet  wide,  to  run  uniformly  by  the  side 
of  the  foot-path  through  the  whole  piece.  My  reason  for 
bargaining  for  a  bed  of  flowers  on  each  piece  was,  that 
they  might  acquire  a  taste  for  them,  and  cultivate  every 
foot  of  waste  land  near  the  cottages  they  may  hereafter 
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occupy  when  they  become  men.  We  have  gone  on 
admirably  well,  and  whoever  should  be  disposed  to  follow 
the  example  had  better  not  much  exceed  the  number. 

"  It  is  of  great  consequence  not  to  overstock  the  market 
with  land,  for,  if  you  have  to  seek  occupants,  the  little 
fellows  are  apt  to  be  coy,  and  believe  that  you  have  some 
other  object  in  view  than  their  welfare ;  and  there  are  at 
all  times  persons  to  be  found  sufficiently  mischievous  and 
ready  to  infuse  such  ideas,  —  pretenders  to  religion  and 
patriotism — who  would  embarrass  anything  that  does  not 
belong  to  their  church  or  party. 

"  In  the  third  year  I  made  a  rule  that,  besides  the  bed 
of  flowers,  each  boy  was  to  grow  a  bed  of  sweet-herbs ; 
these  things  strengthen  broth,  improve  the  flavour  of 
meat  and  pudding.  Mint,  sage,  shalots^  parsley,  &c.  im- 
prove the  flavour  of  many  things  that  would  otherwise  be 
insipid. 

That  I  might  not  be  perplexed  with  counsel,  I  did  not 
allow  any  persons  but  the  mothers  and  sisters  to  come 
into  the  gardens,  and  they  were  not  to  interfere  with 
anything  ;  but  experience  taught  me  it  was  necessary  to 
relax  this  order,  as,  when  the  boys  were  employed,  the 
mothers  and  sisters  were  desirous  to  ^ther  the  vegetables, 
&c.,  which  I  had  no  objection  to,  as  I  found  two  benefits 
arising  that  I  had  not  before  thought  of ;  the  young  girls 
learning  how — and  a  great  desideratum  it  is, — to  gather 
garden  vegetables,  and  also  how  to  dress  them.  My  boys* 
sisters  are  more  likely  to  become  good  cooks  than  they 
would  have  been  if  their  brothers  had  had  no  gardens. 
I  am  satisfied  that  this  is  the  only  way,  without  spoiling  a 
great  deal  of  good  victuals,  of  teaching  young  girls  how 
to  gather  and  dress  that  important  part  of  a  family  dinner 
— the  vegetables ;  and  what  girl  that  has  once  enjoyed  the 
comfort  of  a  good  bed  of  sweet-herbs  but  will  always  con- 
trive to  have  one  again,  if  it  be  possible,  even  though  she 
herself  with  her  own  hands  should  plant  it  in  her  future 
master  or  husband's  garden. 

In  the  third  year  I  found  my  boys,  and  some  of  them 
who  were  the  best  gardeners  and  the  best  conducted,  be- 
coming young  men,  but  who  would  have  thought  it  hard 
to  be  turned  out ;  therefore,  to  make  way  for  others,  who 
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had  now  become  very  desirous  of  having  gardens,  I  divid- 
ed another  acre  and  a  half,  for  which  I  had  thirty  appli- 
cations, and  in  my  desire  to  accommodate  too  many  made 
two  mistakes.  I  had  at  once  eighteen  new  tenants,  from 
eight  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  on  one  piece  ;  if  I  had  se- 
parated them,  and  mingled  them  with  those  who  had  pre- 
viously had  garden-land  for  three  years,  it  would  have 
been  much  better,  and  much  altercation  among  them- 
selves prevented.  I  should  have  been  as  strict  in  not  ad- 
mitting intermeddlers  the  first  year  on  this  land  as  I  was 
on  the  first  piece. 

"  Besides  these  two  pieces  of  land  for  boys,  I  had  a 
small  collection  of  religious,  useful,  and  entertaining 
books,  about  sixty,  which  I  lent  out  to  them  in  succes- 
sion on  the  rent-nights,  and  which  are  in  great  request 
among  them  :  one  or  two  of  the  younger  boys  who  cannot 
read  are  very  anxious  to  take  a  book  home,  that  their 
mothers  may,  on  a  Sunday,  read  it  to  them. 

"  I  do  not  trouble  you  with  a  list  of  the  books  ;  they  are 
principally  of  the  old  school,  which  having  been  given 
me  by  friends  for  this  purpose,  and  many  of  which  having 
done  honourable  duty  in  the  nurseries  of  the  rich,  are  now 
doing  a  second  and  equally  honourable  duty  in  the  families 
of  the  poor.  The  distribution  and  exchange  of  books 
takes  place  only  on  the  rent-nights,  and  is  an  inducement 
to  them  to  apply  early,  that  they  may  have  the  first  choice 
of  the  collection,  which  is  oftentimes  receiving  additions, 
and  which  they  look  after  with  great  interest.*' 

The  expense  of  his  experiment  is  stated  by  Mr.  Smith 
not  to  exceed  a  few  pounds. 

Mr.  Cropper  has  favoured  us  with  the  following  account 
of  his  institution  near  Liverpool: 

"  The  institution  I  have  established  is  intended  for  thirty 
orphan  boys,  to  be  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  ; 
to  give  them  some  knowledge  of  geography,  natural  his- 
tory, &c.  so  that  they  may  have  some  knowledge  of  every- 
thing they  see  around  them.  They  are  employed,  when- 
ever the  weather  admits,  in  the  culture  and  improvement 
of  about  sixteen  acres  of  land,  allotted  to  the  school  and  in 
the  employment  of  labourers.  Instruction  is  in  general 
only  given  them  when  the  weather  does  not  admit  of  their 
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working  on  the  land.  From  the  commencement  of  the 
school,  about  two  years  ago^,  I  have  had  three  different 
masters ;  two  of  them  were  not  at  all  suited  to  this  new 
and  experimental  undertaking,  so  that  I  have  not  been 
anxious  to  fill  the  school;  we  have  now  only  sixteen 
boys.  The  last  master  has  only  been  with  us  three 
weeks,  but  I  am  in  great  hopes  he  will  prove  what  we 
want.  My  aim  is  to  fit  the  boys  for  gardeners,  nursery- 
men, farmers,  or  masters  of  such  schools,  and  therefore 
they  will  require  no  other  apprenticeship,  but  may  remain 
here  until  they  can  do  better  for  themselves  at  eighteen 
or  twenty,  if  they  incHne  to  stay  so  long  ;  and  when 
they  leave,  it  is  intended  to  have  a  fatherly  care  over 
them  if  they  are  good  boys.  If  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  boys  shall  remain  until  they  are  eighteen  or  up- 
wards, I  shall  feel  sanguine  that  the  institution  will  sup- 
port itself.  Of  this  I  am  even  now  fully  satisfied,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  small  portion  of  time  occupied  in 
school,  their  progress  will  be  found  to  equal  that  of  most 
children  whose  whole  time  is  occupied  in  our  public, 
British,  and  National  schools,  so  that  whatever  is  obtained 
by  their  labour  is  so  much  clear  gain." 

We  subjoin  an  extract  from  a  communication  sent  to  us 
by  Mrs.  Bourhill,  the  matron  of  the  Royal  Victoria  Asy- 
lum, one  of  the  establishments  of  the  Children's  Friend 
Society.  It  shows  how  a  system  of  industrial  education  is 
practicable  in  a  girls'  school: 

"  In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  allow  a  girl  to  do  any 
work  in  the  house  for  a  few  weeks  after  her  entrance  int' 
the  asylum,  until  we  know  a  little  of  her  character  ;  w 
then  appoint  her  to  some  domestic  employment,  leaving  ' 
to  herself  to  choose  for  the  first  time.  The  employments  o; 
the  children  are  changed  every  fortnight,  excepting  that  oi 
attending  to  the  dairy.  The  dairymaid  holds  her  office  2  at  i 
month.  The  plan  adopted  with  regard  to  the  dairy  is  in^g, 
as  follows:  I  go  into  the  dairy  myself  with  a  child,  and  mo-f 
teach  her  until  she  understands  well  what  she  is  about  tlieg^ 
I  then  place  a  girl  under  her  to  be  instructed,  and  as  coKm 
soon  as  one  girl  is  removed  another  succeeds  her ;  if  th(  scilaf 
girls  are  very  young,  we  place  two  instead  of  one.  A  Laci 
present  the  dairymaids  are  only  ten  years  of  age ;  and  {[^^ 
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however  strange  it  may  appear,  these  two  little  dears 
manage  the  cleaning,  churning,  and  other  operations,  to 
my  entire  satisfaction.  With  regard  to  the  other  do- 
mestic employments,  we  place  two  in  the  largest  bed- 
room, two  in  the  next,  and  one  in  the  small  ditto  ;  one 
in  the  parlour  to  clear  and  wait  at  table,  answer  the 
bell,  &c. ;  two  in  the  kitchen ;  two  in  the  laundry. 
When  our  family  is  large,  we  require  three  to  wash  two 
days  in  the  week,  one  to  smooth  and  to  mangle.  There 
are  two  school-room  maids,  whose  duty  it  is  to  light  the 
fires,  sweep  and  scrub  the  tables  and  floors,  lay  the  table- 
cloth, place  the  food  upon  the  table,  and  remove  the 
dishes:  in  addition  to  these  there  is  always  a  head  mo- 
nitor, whose  duty  it  is  to  see  all  the  bed-rooms  finished, 
and  to  bring  the  keys  to  me  by  eight  in  summer  and 
half-past  eight  in  winter.  The  first  thing  I  do  after 
breakfast  is  to  examine  all  the  rooms,  the  monitor  going 
with  me :  if  anything  is  wrong,  she  forfeits  six  tickets ; 
but  this  is  seldom  the  case,  as  it  is  considered  as  a  dread- 
ful disgrace.  I  always  hold  out  labour  as  a  reward  to  the 
good ;  and  it  is  truly  interesting  to  see  the  crowd  of  little 
things  around  me  on  a  Monday  evening,  some  not  seven 
years  of  age,  saying,  *  Matron,  I  have  been  a  good  girl 
this  week,  pray  let  me  be  your  chamber-maid;'  while 
the  rest  are  all  praying  for  the  places  they  most  like  ;  I 
always  comply  with  their  wishes  as  much  as  possible. 
No  one  could  believe,  excepting  those  who  have  had  the 
bringing  up  of  children,  at  what  an  early  age  they  may, 
not  only  be  taught  to  do  for  themselves,  but  to  help  and 
^assist  each  other." 

j  At  Ockham,  in  Surrey,  a  school  of  this  kind,  sup- 
'ported,  we  believe,  entirely  by  a  young  nobleman  re- 
sident in  the  parish,  was  opened  in  December  last : 
a  at  first,  only  seven  or  eight  were  taken  into  train- 
is  ing  as  monitors;  in  the  second  week  in  January  a  few 
id  more  were  added,  and  there  are  now  above  forty  from 
t;  the  age  of  six  to  eleven  years.  The  building  will  ac- 
as  commodate  about  seventy  boys  and  fifty  girls  as  day 
tie  scholars,  besides  a  workshop  and  other  conveniencies. 
\t  Land,  at  present,  to  the  extent  of  two  acres,  but  may  be 
id,  increased  according  to  the  demand  arising  from  increased 
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numbers  and  skill  of  the  boys.  These  latter  assemble  at 
nine,  continue  in  school  till  eleven,  labour  till  noon  in  the 
garden,  enter  the  school  again  at  two,  and  remain  till 
four  p.  M.,  when  they  labour  another  hour  in  the  garden. 
The  whole  establishment  being  yet  in  its  infancy,  no 
other  employment  but  spade  husbandry  has  as  yet  been 
introduced  ;  but  carpentry,  shoe-making,  basket-making, 
and  netting  will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  soon  comprised  in 
the  round  of  occupations. 

Small  portions  of  garden-ground  will  be  let  as  at  Ealing, 
adapted  to  the  strength  and  intelligence  of  each  boy. 
The  master,  Mr.  J.  Wright,  besides  being  exceedingly 
well  qualified  in  other  respects,  possesses  great  skill  in 
horticulture,  and  the  desire  of  extending  and  explaining 
by  practical  experiment  the  knowledge  of  it  among  his 
scholars. 

It  may  be  worth  while  mentioning  that  the  farmers, 
who  are  in  general  opposed  to  the  National  Schools  as 
rendering  the  boys  useless  or  effeminate,  (for  agricultural 
labour,  when  they  quit  them,)  generally  approve  of  the 
course  followed  at  the  Ockham  school.  Some  few  adults 
attend  in  the  evening. 

We  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  W.  Allen  with  the 
following  brief  account  of  his  Schools  of  Industry  at 
Lindfield,  near  Cuckfield,  in  Sussex. 

"  The  history  of  the  experiment  is  briefly  this : — About 
the  year  1825,  Wm.  Allen,  treasurer  to  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  having,  in  his  visits  to  Brighton 
and  other  parts  of  Sussex,  observed  the  state  of  ignorance 
and  destitution  of  the  poor  of  Lindfield  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood,— scarcely  any  of  the  labourers  being  able  to 
read  or  write, — purchased  some  small  estates,  and  built 
commodious  school-rooms,  workshops,  &c.  in  which  he 
has  ever  since  supported  a  boys'  school,  a  girls'  school, 
and  an  infant  school :  the  average  attendance  of  children 
is  generally  above  one  hundred." 

"  Several  years  ago,  the  proprietor  published  a  little 
tract  intitled,  '  Hints  for  establishing  Schools  of  Agri- 
culture, upon  a  plan  whereby  the  labour  of  the  children 
during  a  certain  time  of  the  day  might  be  made  to  contri- 
bute towards  paying  the  expenses  of  the  school;'  and,  sub- 
sequently, that  is,  in  the  beginning  of  1835,  he  adopted  the 
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plan  himself,  by  making  provision  for  boarding,  lodging,  and 
clothing  twelve  boys  on  the  manual  labour  system.  This 
school  has  been  in  successful  operation  ever  since,  and 
is  now  being  enlarged.  One  great  point  is,  to  bring  up 
the  boys  in  habits  of  industry,  and  particularly  in  the 
knowledge  of  agriculture ;  they  are  employed  about  five 
hours  a  day  upon  land,  when  the  weather  permits,  under 
the  immediate  inspection  of  a  person  well  skilled  in  hus- 
bandry :  when  they  cannot  work  out  of  doors,  some  of 
them  are  employed  in  weaving  linen,  some  in  the  print- 
ing-office attached  to  the  establishment,  some  in  shoe- 
making,  &c." 

"  The  boys  are  taught  to  do  every  thing  for  themselves 
as  far  as  practicable ;  they  make  their  own  beds,  keep 
their  apartments  clean,  assist  in  cooking,  clean  their 
shoes,  &c.  &c. 

"  Each  of  the  twelve  boys  has  a  little  apartment  to  him- 
self, about  eight  feet  square,  and  ten  feet  to  the  ceiling, 
in  which  is  a  bed,  a  chair,  and  a  table,  of  course :  they 
each  have  a  separate  bed,  no  two  boys  in  the  establish- 
ment being  suffered  to  sleep  together. 

"  Each  boy  has  a  garden,  consisting  of  twenty-six  rods, 
or  perches ;  two  of  which  he  may  cultivate  in  flowers,  or 
what  he  likes :  twelve  rods  are  for  potatoes,  and  twelve 
for  corn.  The  expense  for  manure,  &c.  is  charged ;  but 
this  being  deducted,  he  receives  the  rest  for  pocket-money. 
The  average  last  year  was  1/.  6s,  8d.  each,  or  rather  more 
than  6d,  per  week. 

"  The  boys  are  instructed  in  the  most  effectual  means 
for  supplying  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  by  the 
cultivation  of  the  land  on  the  spade  or  garden  plan. 
These  boys,  beside  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  are 
taught  English  grammar,  geography,  the  use  of  the 
globes,  land  measuring,  and  such  other  branches  of  useful 
knowledge  as  are  found  practicable. 

"  A  book  is  kept,  in  which  the  master  notes  from  time 
to  time  the  conduct  and  progress  of  each  boy :  care  is 
taken  that  they  be  well  instructed  in  the  evidences  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible. 

^'  Each  boy  is  made  to  keep  a  diary,  in  which  he  enters 
the  time  spent  in  each  of  the  objects  of  his  study.  An 
examination  generally  takes  place  every  month  or  six 
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weeks,  when  a  summary  of  the  diaries  is  made,  and  the 
progress  of  each  boy  is  noted ;  reference  being  had  to 
the  conduct  book.  The  persons  employed  in  the  esta- 
blishment are, 

A  principal  superintendent,  who  is  also  a  teacher. 

"  A  schoolmaster. 

"  A  schoolmistress. 

"  An  infant-school-mistress. 

"  A  labourer  in  agriculture^  who  works  with  the  boys, 
and  teaches  them. 

"  As  the  peasants^  in  general,  are  so  ignorant  of  the 
value  of  education  that  they  will  keep  their  children 
from  school  if  they  can  get  employment  for  them  that 
will  bring  in  a  few  pence,  the  proprietor  of  the  schools 
gives  a  shilling  a  week  to  such  boys  as  will  work  for  a 
certain  number  of  hours  on  the  land,  and  go  to  the 
schools  for  an  equal  number  of  hours.  This  plan  has 
completely  succeeded  in  several  instances;  the  value  of 
the  labour  being  found  equal  to  the  shilling  per  week,  so 
that  the  schooling  is  a  clear  gain  to  the  boy. 

"  All  the  boarders  who  are  old  enough  have  the  care  of 
a  boy's  farm,  each  consisting  of  three  quarters  of  an 
acre,  and  divided  into  twenty-four  parts ;  each  part  or 
division  being  five  rods.  There  are  now  fourteen  such 
farms,  and  the  things  cultivated  are  precisely  those,  re- 
commended in  a  pamphlet  called  'Colonies  at  Home,'  first 
published  by  the  proprietor  in  the  year  1828  under  the 
name  of  '  The  Three  Acre  or  Handicraft  Farm  ;'  so  that 
each  boy's  farm  is  exactly  the  fourth  part  of  a  farm  on  which 
a  weaver,  tailor,  shoemaker,  or  any  other  handicraft  busi- 
ness might  be  carried  on  in  connexion  with  agriculture. 

This  establishment  is,  in  fact,  a  normal  school,  for  some 
of  the  pupils  are  training  to  be  teachers  of  the  plans. 

"  The  following  is  the  distribution  of  time  during  the 
twenty-four  hours. 

Hours.  Minutes. 


Meals  and  Recreations       . .        . .        . .  4  45 

School    4  30 

Work    5  0 

Public  Religious  Reading             ....  30 

Sleep,  &c   9  15 


24  0" 
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Such  have  been,  as  far  as  they  have  come  to  our  know- 
ledge, the  first  attempts  which  have  been  made  in  this 
country  to  practically  arrange  a  system  of  education  for 
the  labourers  in  the  rural  districts  which  may  be  in  har- 
mony with  their  position,  and  to  supply  that  information 
and  skill  of  which  they  will  more  especially  stand  in 
need.  The  leading  principles  are  within  the  compre- 
hension of  the  meanest  capacity,  while  they  may  be 
superinduced  upon,  and  are  not  inconsistent  with,  any  pre- 
viously adopted  system  of  education.  In  the  National 
schools  they  may  be  introduced  without  affecting  their 
exclusive  character;  in  the  British  and  Foreign  schools 
their  distinctive  characteristics  need  not  be  interfered 
with  ;  while  the  assistance  of  a  gardener,  the  village 
carpenter  and  bricklayer,  is  all  that  is  needed  to  make  a 
school  of  this  description  a  powerful  instrument  in  giving 
a  great  and  permanent  impulse  to  the  industry,  skill,  and 
morals  of  a  neighbourhood.  They  form  a  sound  substra- 
tum upon  which  improvements  may  be  grafted,  and  are 
calculated  to  supply  the  educational  wants  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  times  in  which  we  are  living.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  countryman  has  been  undermined  by  the 
prejudicial  operation  of  the  old  poor-law  and  various 
other  causes,  which  have  tended  to  shift  his  depend- 
ence upon  his  own  skill  and  industry  to  the  charity  of 
others. 

As  labourers  are  soon  able  to  make  the  exertions 
of  their  children  available  in  adding  to  the  means  of 
subsistence  of  the  family  at  a  very  early  period  of 
life,  it  has  been  found  that  they  are  permitted  to  re- 
main at  school  for  too  short  a  period  to  derive  any  lasting 
benefit  from  any  system  they  may  be  submitted  to. 
This  inconvenience,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  in  a  great  measure 
removed  by  industrial  schools,  where  the  children  will 
have  facilities  of  earning  a  sum  of  importance  to  the  pa- 
rents while  attending  the  school. 

We  shall  now  allude  to  the  further  developement  of 
which  we  conceive  the  system  is  capable,  and  to  which 
the  attention  should  be  directed,  more  especially  in  the 
instance  of  model  schools,  and  those  intended  for  the 
education  of  village  schoolmasters;  because,  all  the  ira- 
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provements  there  made,  the  masters  under  training  might 
be  the  means  of  making  general  throughout  the  country. 

The  harmony  and  connexion  between  the  intellectual 
and  industrial  pursuits  is  as  yet,  and  must  be  for  some 
time,  very  imperfect ;  it  is,  however,  most  important 
that  it  should  be  eifected,  and  that  which  is  learned 
within  doors  should  be  applicable  to  that  which  is  done 
without.  A  series  of  simple  and  well-considered  works 
appears  to  be  required  for  this  purpose.  The  labour 
upon  the  soil  is  divisible  into  two  parts ;  that  which  is 
expended  upon  the  gardens  of  the  children,  and  that 
upon  the  land  of  the  institution.  The  system  of  cultiva- 
tion adopted  in  the  first  instance  should  have  reference 
to  the  wants  of  a  cottage  family,  and  the  means  of  sup- 
plying them  as  plentifully  as  possible  with  garden  vege- 
tables. Plans  for  cropping  these  gardens,  so  as  to  obtain 
the  greatest  produce  in  the  course  of  the  year,  should  be 
drawn  out  and  tried,  and  the  reasons  upon  which  they 
were  arranged  should  be  given.  A  good  work  on  horti- 
culture should  be  among  the  school-books  in  use. 

The  land  of  the  institution  should  be  cultivated  upon 
the  most  approved  system  of  husbandry;  and  the  plan 
of  cultivation  drawn  up  and  explained,  so  that  the  rota- 
tion of  crops,  and  its  importance,  should  be  early  familiar 
to  the  minds  of  the  children. 

It  would  be  desirable  that  a  cow  and  pigs  should  be 
kept  at  the  school  for  the  purpose  of  instructing,  as  well 
in  the  methods  of  economically  feeding  and  judiciously 
treating  these  animals,  as  in  practically  showing  how  the 
manure  may  be  best  collected  and  preserved.  Indeed,  the 
value  of  the  different  descriptions  of  manure,  their  treat- 
ment, and  the  modes  of  using  them,  are  subjects  of  the 
greatest  importance  ;  as  well  as  that  of  mixing  different 
earths,  and  what  earths,  together.  Cows  and  pigs  at  the 
school  have  also  this  further  advantage,  that  the  girls 
may  be  instructed  in  the  management  of  a  dairy,  and  the 
mode  of  curing  and  making  the  most  of  the  flesh  of  a 
pig.  The  children  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
means  by  which  the  application  of  the  different  mechani- 
cal powers  abridge  human  labour;  and  arrangements 
should  be  made  for  the  exemplification  of  each  of  them 
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in  the  institution.  Bees  require  but  little  attention,  and 
are  very  profitable  ;  there  should  be  some  hives  at  the 
school,  and  the  children  made  acquainted  with  their  ma- 
nagement. 

The  principles  of  ventilation  are  most  important  to  be 
known,  very  simple,  and  easily  communicated;  they  are 
at  present  contravened,  not  only  in  the  cottage  but  the 
castle.  In  many  districts  people  suffer  greatly  from 
drinking  bad  water ;  the  method  of  testing  and  purifying 
it  is  such  as  all  might  learn  with  facility.  In  fact,  the 
general  conditions  upon  which  health  is  secured  to  us 
ought  to  be  known  to  all.  A  little  work  written  prac- 
tically, with  simplicity,  and  embracing  the  leading  points 
which  it  is  desirable  that  all  classes  should  be  acquainted 
with,  published  too  at  a  small  price,  is  much  wanting, 
both  in  families  and  as  a  school-book. 

The  manner  in  which  the  complicated  business  of 
a  household  may  be  arranged  for  the  instruction  of  girls 
in  the  management  of  the  various  departments,  w^e  have 
already  shown.  There  is,  however,  one  point  to  which 
it  is  important  that  attention  should  be  paid  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  girls.  The  clothing  of  the  female  peasan- 
try, particularly  in  the  southern  districts,  is  very  flimsy 
and  insufficient.  There  is  a  want  of  taste  as  to  form, 
a  want  of  warmth  and  harmony  as  to  colour,  and 
a  want  of  durability  and  protection  as  to  quality.  It 
would  be  highly  desirable  to  lead  them  to  make  a  more 
fitting  choice,  so  that  their  persons  should  be  kept  warmer 
and  their  health  promoted ;  while  the  eyes  of  those  who 
looked  upon  them  would  be  gratified  by  an  appearance  of 
neatness  and  fitness,  which  does  not  exist  at  present; 
and  the  country  enlivened  by  the  agreeable  colours  of 
the  dress  of  those  moving  about  in  it. 

Although  in  England  this  is  a  new  field,  a  distinguished 
philanthropist  on  the  Continent  has  been  exerting  himself 
in  this  direction  for  now  upwards  of  thirty-five  years. 
De  Fellenberg  has  not  only  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
school  for  the  labouring  classes  himself,  which  has  an^ 
swered  his  sanguine  and  benevolent  wishes ;  but  has 
caused  the  plan  there  pursued  to  be  adopted  in  many 
other  parts  of  his  native  country.    Among  the  schools 
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which  owe  their  origin  to  Hofwyl,  that  of  M.  Vernot 
Pietat,  near  Geneva,  deserves  particular  notice ;  while 
in  France,  the  institution  of  the  Prince  de  Chimay,  which 
appears  to  be  very  similar  in  its  character  to  that  of 
Hofwyl,  stands  conspicuous.  His  own  account  of  it, 
and  his  reasons  for  founding  it,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  pre- 
sent volume  of  this  publication. 

The  following  is  a  slight  sketch  of  some  of  the  plans 
adopted  by  M.  de  Fellenberg,  in  Switzerland,  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  peasantry.  A  large  room,  containing  all 
the  natural  productions  of  the  surrounding  country,  col- 
lected by  the  children  themselves,  is  a  novel  feature  in  a 
school.  But  it  is  the  adaption  and  classification  of  the 
different  objects  to  the  instruction  of  those  to  be  taught, 
that  is  so  pecuharly  interesting : — 


Herbs  that  sustain  Man. 

Herbs  that  sustain 
cattle. 

Herbs  for  medicines. 

Poisonous. 

Plants  which  give  co- 
lour. 

Plants  for  machinery. 

Weeds. 

j  Drink.  | 

Aromatic. 

To  eat  without  be-  j 
ing  cooked.  ^ 

To  eat  cooked. 

To  eat  pulverized.  1 

Fruit. 

Flower. 

Capsules. 

Seeds. 

Leaves. 

Trunk. 

Roots. 

Again,  that  every  plant  may  be  known  by  its  parts,  each 
plant  is  arranged,  with  its  root,  stem,  leaves,  flowers,  and 
seeds ;  and  that  the  children  may  know  where  each  plant 
may  be  found,  they  are  arranged  likewise  according  to 
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the  height  they  grow  in  the  atmosphere.  Specimens  of 
the  different  descriptions  of  woods  were  also  collected 
there  ;  and  a  collection  of  the  animals,  birds,  and  reptiles 
of  the  neighbourhood  was  commencing.  To  give  a  habit 
of  accurate  observation — a  habit  of  pausing  to  survey 
different  objects,— is  one  of  the  points  most  particularly 
aimed  at  in  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  by  the  founder 
of  Hofwyl.  In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  his  method  of 
doing  so,  I  will  give  the  substance  of  a  few  notes  taken 
in  the  school-room  itself  while  the  children  were  receiving 
their  morning  lessons.    A  boy  brings  a  flower. 

Master. — What  is  this  ?  Is  it  a  stone  ?  Perhaps  it  is 
an  animal  ? 

Boy, — No,  a  plant. 

M, — Is  it  a  complete,  a  whole  plant? 
— No,  it  has  not  any  roots. 

M. — What's  this?  (showing  him  the  stalk.) 

^._The  stalk. 

M, — What  is  its  colour? 

B. — Green. 

M. — What  is  its  form  ? 
-Round. 

M, — What  are  these  ?  (showing  the  angles  around  it.) 
B. — Edges. 

M, — What  is  this  at  the  top  of  the  stalk  ? 

B, — A  flower. 

M. — What  is  its  colour  ? 

^.—Yellow. 

M. — And  on  the  sides  ? 

B, — Leaves. 

M, — What  is  the  form  of  the  leaves  ? 
B. — The  form  of  a  tongue. 
M. — Are  they  smooth  or  rough  ? 
jg._Rough. 
M. — Have  they  stems  ? 
No. 

M. — Repeat  the  account  you  have  given. 

B.—lt  is  a  part  of  a  plant,  the  roots  being  wanting  ; 
with  a  stalk  that  is  green,  round;,  and  with  edges  :  it  has 
a  yellow  flower  ;  and  its  leaves  are  in  the  form  of  a  tongue, 
rough,  and  without  stems. 
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M. — What  are  these  ? 

Buds. 
M, — What  are  buds  ? 

JB. — The  flower  before  it  comes  to  maturity. 

The  master  then  proceeds  with  the  leaves  of  the  flower, 
the  petals,  the  height  of  the  plant,  the  soil  it  grows  in^ 
the  time  of  the  year  it  appears,  its  properties,  medicinal, 
poisonous,  nutritious,  &c. 

Thus  in  one  lesson  the  boy  will  become  acquainted 
with  one  flower ;  in  the  second,  another ;  in  the  third  he 
will  be  made  to  remark  the  differences  between  them, 
and  what  they  have  in  common.  In  the  same  manner 
will  different  objects  be  proceeded  with, — stones,  trees^ 
animals,  &c.  &c.  All  affirmatives  with  regard  to  an  ob- 
ject are  noted,  and  a  repetition  of  the  sum  of  them  always 
required.  Thus,  the  observation,  discrimination,  and 
memory  are  exercised  at  the  same  time,  and  not  the 
memory  at  the  expense  of  the  understanding. 

For  distance,  the  master  makes  a  point  in  the  centre  of 
the  table,  explains  what  is  the  meaning  of  a  centre  ;  he 
then  makes  two  points  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  as 
A  B :  the  boy  is  required  to  make  a  point  in  the  middle 
by  his  eye,  as  C  ;  then  to  place  a  point  on  the  other  side 
of  B,  equal  to  C  B. 

A  C  B  D 

After  each  trial  of  his  senses  he  is  required  to  test  what 
he  has  done  by  measurement ;  he  is  next  required  to 
mark  a  space  twice,  and  then  three  times,  the  length  of 
A  D.  The  child  being  practised  in  height  as  well  as  in 
length. 

Then  they  proceed  to  measuring  angles.  The  master 
makes  a  right  angle,  gives  the  number  of  degrees  in  a 
right  angle,  divides  the  right  angle  into  three  unequal 
portions,  and  makes  the  boys  guess  by  the  eye  the  num- 
ber of  degrees  in  each  portion.  These  judgments  are 
ahvays  tested  by  admeasurement.  We  saw  the  master 
place  a  stick  on  the  ground,  incline  it,  and  the  boys  guessed 
within  a  very  little  the  number  of  degrees  in  each  angle 
he  made  with  it.  For  surface,  the  master  makes  a  line  of 
an  inch  in  lengthy  and  makes  a  square  on  that  line.  The 
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master  then  draws  a  large  square,  and  measures  the  large 
square  by  the  smaller,  to  see  how  many  smaller  squares 
there  are  in  it.  When  the  boys  have  ascertained  how 
many  small  squares  there  are  in  the  larger  one  by  ac- 
tual admeasurement,  the  master  then  calls  their  attention 
to  the  circumstance  that  the  measurement  of  the  length 
multiplied  by  that  of  the  width  gives  that  exact  quantity  ; 
consequently,  the  next  time  they  want  to  find  out  the 
square  measure  of  a  surface,  they  only  measure  these  two 
points.  By  the  means  of  a  number  of  pieces  of  wood 
each  forming  a  solid  inch,  a  cubic  measure  may  be  simi- 
larly tested.  The  master  then  proceeds  to  surfaces  of 
various  forms. 

One  of  the  elder  boys  measured  by  the  eye  with  con- 
siderable exactitude  the  long  table  at  which  he  was  sitting, 
and  afterwards  calculated  with  facility  the  square  and 
cubic  feet  contained  in  it. 

The  sciences  of  mechanics  and  chemistry  are  likewise 
taught  to  the  elder  boys,  as  far  as  they  bear  any  relation 
to  agriculture ;  and,  besides  a  reason  being  assigned  for 
every  process  in  husbandry,  regular  lectures  are  given 
upon  the  art  by  the  founder  himself,  to  which  the  elder 
boys  are  admitted  before  leaving  the  institution. 


Beyond  schools  for  children  there  are  other  means  for 
supplying  the  educational  wants  of  the  people  in  the 
country,  to  a  few  of  which  we  shall  briefly  allude. 

In  large  towns  Mechanics'  Institutions  have  been  found 
to  be  most  efficient  instruments  in  promoting  education 
and  in  inspiring  a  love  for  knowledge.  The  scattered 
character  of  a  country  population  appears  to  place  an  in- 
surmountable barrier  to  the  formation  of  establishments 
of  this  description ;  means  have,  however,  been  devised 
for  overcoming  it.  An  arrangement  has  been  made  by 
the  directors  of  the  Chichester  Mechanics'  Institution 
for  the  formation  of  branch  societies  in  the  country  vil- 
lages, to  which  boxes  of  books  are  sent,  and  which  a  lec- 
turer visits  periodically  :  one  of  the  farmers  undertakes 
to  be  secretary  and  treasurer,  collects  the  subscriptions, 
makes  applications  for  such  books  as  are  wanted,  and 
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takes  care  that  those  which  have  been  forwarded  are 
duly  returned. 

This  plan  is  very  simple,  and  might  be  adopted  not  only 
with  advantage  to  the  country  districts,  but  would  afford 
a  supply  of  funds  to  the  central  institutions,  which  but 
too  many  of  them  are,  we  regret  to  say,  languishing  for 
the  want  of.  The  plan  adopted  at  Chichester  was  sug- 
gested by  that  of  the  East  Lothian  itinerating  libraries, 
which  depend  upon  an  institution  at  Haddington,  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  all  the  towns  and  villages  of 
the  county  with  libraries  of  useful  books. 

We  have  before  us  an  interesting  memoir  upon  the  sub- 
ject by  the  Rev.  W.  Brown,  from  which  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing extract : — "  The  primary  feature  of  these  libraries 
is  their  itinerating  character.  The  books  are  formed  into 
divisions  of  fifty  volumes  each.  One  of  these  divisions 
is  stationed  in  a  place  for  two  years,  and  the  books  are 
issued  to  all  persons  above  twelve  years  of  age  who 
will  take  proper  care  of  them  ;  after  that  period  it  is 
removed  to  another  town  or  village,  and  a  new  division 
is  sent  in  its  place,  which  after  other  two  years  is  again 
exchanged  for  another ;  thus  a  perpetual  succession  of 
new  books  is  introduced  into  each  town  and  village,  and 
by  this  means  the  interest  of  the  readers  is  effectually 
kept  up.  It  is  well  known  that  stationary  libraries  in 
country  places  very  commonly  cease  after  a  few  years 
to  excite  much  interest.  To  persons  acquainted  with 
the  issues  from  stationary  libraries  of  a  number  of  years' 
standing,  the  following  statement  will  appear  almost  in- 
credible. The  issues  of  new  books  at  Haddington  to 
subscribers  have  on  an  average  of  the  last  two  years 
been  nearly  eight  and  an  half  times  per  annum  for  each 
volume ;  the  gratuitous  issues  at  Haddington,  Gifford, 
Salton,  Aberlady,  North  Berwick,  Belhaven,  and  Spott, 
have  been  seven  times  for  each  volume ;  and  the  issues  of 
the  books  of  the  whole  establishment  (now  amounting  to 
upwards  of  2,000  volumes)  have,  so  far  as  reported,  been 
five  times  for  each  volume,  or  10,000  issues  of  the  whole. 
If  the  same  number  of  books  had  been  formed  into  as 
many  stationary  libraries,  there  is  reason  to  doubt  whe- 
ther the  issues  several  years  after  their  establishment 
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would  have  amounted  to  1,000  a  year ;  such  indeed  has 
been  the  interest  excited  by  the  regular  removal  of  the 
libraries,  and  the  supply  of  new  divisions,  that  in  several 
places  during  the  winter  season  the  whole  of  the  books 
have  been  issued  at  once ;  not  a  volume  has  been  left  in 
the  library.  It  is  judged  better  to  station  the  divisions 
in  a  place  for  two  years  rather  than  for  a  shorter  period, 
as  at  first  the  lighter  and  more  entertaining  reading 
is  chiefly  in  demand :  and  were  the  books  changed  every 
year,  there  is  ground  to  apprehend  too  strong  a  taste 
might  be  formed  for  amusing  works ;  but  when  they  re- 
main two  years,  the  people  have  time  to  read  also  the 
more  solid  and  useful  books. 

"  A  second  important  feature  of  these  libraries  is  their 
cheapness.  A  single  library  of  fifty  volumes,  with  book- 
case, catalogue,  labels,  advertisements,  and  issuing-books, 
may  be  procured  from  10/.  to  12/, ;  but  the  cost  will  of 
course  depend  in  a  considerable  degree  on  the  kind  of 
books  wanted,  and  whether  they  have  been  recently  pub- 
lished. Very  good  divisions  may  be  selected  from  8/.  to 
12/. ;  taking  the  medium  of  these  rates,  viz.  10/.,  the  fol- 
lowing number  of  libraries  might  be  established  for  the 
sum  stated. 

1,  for  a  village  .       .  £10. 

5,  for  a  district  of  villages  .  50. 
50,  for  a  county   .       .       .  500. 

"  Supposing  the  books  in  these  libraries  to  be  read  on 
an  average  annually  in  the  proportion  which  has  just  been 
stated,  viz.  five  times  for  each  volume;  this  in  twenty  years, 
the  period  which  a  library  is  found  to  last,  will  amount  to 
100  issues  for  every  volume,  or  5,000  issues  for  the 
whole  of  the  books  in  each  library,  and  250,000  issues 
for  the  whole  of  the  books  in  fifty  libraries. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  so  much  good  as  may  be 
anticipated  from  such  a  number  of  well-chosen  libraries, 
could  be  effected  at  so  small  an  expense  by  almost  any 
other  means." 

The  machinery  of  schools  would  be  well  adapted  for 
aiding  such  views,  without  placing  any  great  burden  upon 
the  schoolmaster ;  the  village  school  might  be  the  lecture- 
room,  and  one  of  the  boys  the  librarian.    Evening  schools 
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for  adults  have  been  attended  with  good  results  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  :  might  not  schools  of  such  a  cha- 
racter be  arranged  with  advantage  in  country  villages  ? 

But  for  the  purposes  of  national  education  we  must 
look  for  assistance  greater  and  more  uniform  than  indi- 
viduals or  societies  can  give. 

"  Most  governments/'  says  Xenophon,  "  leaving  the 
education  of  children  to  the  discretion  of  parents,  and 
the  liberty  of  living  as  they  please  to  those  of  mature 
age,  then  forbid  theft,  burglary,  personal  violence,  adul- 
tery, disobedience  to  those  entrusted  with  power,  and 
other  actions  of  a  similar  nature ;  and,  in  the  instance  of 
any  of  these  injunctions  being  transgressed,  punish  the 
offenders.  But  the  Persian  laws,  taking  a  higher  ground, 
provide  that  their  citizens  shall  not  even  desire  to  do 
that  which  is  wicked  or  disgraceful."  He  then  proceeds 
to  state  how,  by  a  careful  education,  it  was  provided  in 
Persia  that  the  youth  should,  from  an  early  period,  be 
obtaining  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  objects  and  charac- 
ter of  human  action,  and  acquiring  habits  of  justice,  tem- 
perance, and  endurance.  As  did  the  governments  which 
Xenophon  thus  reprobates,  so  does  ours.  The  working 
population,  which  constitutes  the  great  mass  of  society, 
have,  from  the  necessity  they  are  under  of  labouring  con- 
tinually for  their  bread,  but  little  time  for  attending  to 
the  education  of  their  children,  even  supposing  them 
otherwise  capacitated  for  so  doing.  While  the  schools, 
where  there  are  any  to  which  they  can  send  their  children, 
are  for  the  most  part  of  a  character  which  not  only  forbids 
hope  of  good,  but  even  creates  apprehension  of  evil. 

The  labourers  arrive  at  the  age  of  manhood  without 
any  means  being  taken,  which  any  reasonable  person 
could  consider  as  influencing  them  to  act  rightly,  or  even 
giving  them  a  knowledge  of  what  is  right;  and  still, 
most  absurdly,  poor  human  nature  is  blamed  for  mis- 
taking the  way,  and  punishment  dealt  out  to  it  with  an 
unsparing  hand.  Most  inconsiderately,  indeed,  does  man 
deal  with  his  fellow-man,  and  through  sheer  ignorance 
offer  repeated  insults  to  the  humanity  to  which  he  him- 
self belongs,  by  his  treatm.ent  of  his  fellow-men, — forgetful 
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that  the  undervaluing  of  humanitj  in  others  is  a  direct 
insult  to  himself.  Let  us  for  a  moncient  consider  the 
different  lights  in  which  different  descriptions  of  persons 
will  regard  the  same  individual.  The  farmer  considers 
himself  as  concerned  in  the  bodies,  the  bones,  and  sinews, 
— the  mechanical  powers  alone  of  his  servants ;  the  divine 
as  only  in  the  souls  of  his  congregation  ;  and  the  school- 
master as  only  in  the  intellect  of  his  pupils.  Each,  there- 
fore, has  tasked  that  portion  only  of  the  being  which  he 
considered  regarded  him;  neglecting  the  other  portions, 
as  though  they  were  of  no  importance.  But,  as  the  Al- 
mighty has  made  man  a  compound  of  all  three,  the  action 
of  one  is  never  healthful  without  the  others  are  in  har- 
mony with  it.  The  consequence  of  this  has  been,  that 
the  farmer,  instead  of  gaining  what  he  aims  at — the  great- 
est possible  advantage  from  the  labour  of  his  men,  obtains 
only  such  a  small  portion  of  it  as  is  gained  from  the  ill- 
directed  and  languid  exertions  of  men  who  work  without 
intelligence  and  a  sense  of  moral  obligation.  The  divine, 
instead  of,  by  his  exhortations,  making  good  and  happy 
men  regardful  of  the  rights  of  others,  but  too  often 
makes  bigots  and  enthusiasts  ignorant  of  their  duties,  un- 
charitable to  their  neighbour,  and  despising  the  common 
occupations  of  life.  While  the  schoolmaster,  instead  of 
producing  men  trained  in  body,  mind,  and  morals  to 
make  useful  and  intelligent  members  of  society,  sends 
forth  beings  undisciplined  in  morals,  unacquainted  with 
the  use  of  knowledge,  but  armed  with  a  weapon,  of  the 
power  of  which  they  have  some  indefinite  notion,  and  from 
the  possession  of  which  they  are  as  likely  to  derive  and  in- 
flict injury  as  good.  It  is,  however,  a  subject  of  congra- 
tulation, that  these  different  persons  cannot  gain  their 
respective  ends  in  defiance  of  the  constitution  of  man. 
What  a  hopeless  state  a  large  portion  of  mankind  would 
be  reduced  to,  if  no  inconvenience  resulted  from  the 
gross  absurdity  of  the  farmer,  for  instance,  in  endea- 
vouring to  avail  himself  of  a  man's  physical  powers, 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  other  portions  of 
his  being;  if,  for  instance,  the  miserable,  ignorant,  and 
vicious  peasant  was,  as  a  labourer,  as  diligent  and  as 
effective  as  one  happy,  intelligent,  and  moral,  —  there 
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would  be  no  hope  ;  those  who  had  the  power  would 
attain  their  respective  ends ;  they  would  feel  no  in- 
convenience ;  and  their  peasants,  like  any  other  ma- 
chinery on  their  farms  that  worked  well,  would  continue 
without  a  thought  being  given  as  to  the  means  of  im- 
proving them ;  but  such  never  was,  and  never  will  be 
the  case.  Inconvenience  is  felt,  and  the  blame  laid 
by  the  masters  on  all  shoulders  but  the  right  ones — 
their  own.  Their  men,  they  say,  are  not  to  be  trusted — 
indolent  and  drunken;  their  women  dawdles,  and  prosti- 
tutes. In  many  counties  it  is  difficult  to  procure  a  ser- 
vant who  can  wash,  bake,  sew,  or  manage  a  dairy.  They 
all  work  for  the  time  that  hunger  presses  closely  upon 
them  ;  that  removed,  they  remain  in  a  state  of  listlessness. 
They  know  no  games,  they  sing  no  songs,  and  have 
recourse  to  poaching,  drinking,  and  debauchery,  from 
sheer  ennui. 

But  looking  at  the  little  that  individual  exertion  or 
influence  ever  has,  or  ever  can  effect, — the  vastness  of 
what  is  to  be  done, — the  numerous  and  large  districts 
where  there  is  no  education  whatsoever,  and  the  whole 
rural  population  that  is  without  any  worthy  of  the  name, 
— the  scattered  manner  in  which  people  live  in  the  coun- 
try— the  differing  opinions  which  there  exist  respecting 
the  propriety  of  giving  any  education  at  all, — the  total  im- 
possibility of  collecting  sufficient  funds,  except  from  the 
charity  of  some  rich  proprietor,  who  may  or  may  not  be 
resident, — who,  if  so,  may,  or  may  not^  be  disposed  to 
come  forward,— who  may,  or  may  not,  sanction  a  good 
system  being  pursued ; — again,  looking  at  the  difficulty, 
nay,  impossibility,  of  procuring  competent  masters  at  the 
inadequate  recompense  which  is  held  out  to  them,  even 
if  they  could  be  found,  —  we  are  unable  to  anticipate 
the  adoption  of  any  measures  which  will  be  equal  to 
the  emergency  of  the  case,  unless  the  subject  be  taken 
up  by  his  Majesty's  government.  Something  societies 
and  individuals  may  do  in  accumulating  information  re- 
specting the  actual  state  of  the  country  in  this  parti- 
cular,—  something  they  may  do  in  inquiring  into  what 
education  should  be>. — something  they  may  do  in  demon- 
strating the  practicability  of  good  systems,  by  establish- 
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ing  schools  upon  them ;  but  other  than  as  forerunners  of, 
and  as  hastening  an  all-embracing  and  sound  system  of 
education,  (in  doing  which  they  are  most  useful,)  we 
hold  them,  in  a  public  point  of  view,  as  little  worthy  of 
consideration. 

"Sovereigns  and  chiefs  of  nations!"  says  De  Fellen- 
berg,  in  deep  earnestness,  "  the  fruitful  source  of  sedi- 
tion, of  crime,  of  all  the  blood  which  flows  upon  the 
scaffold,  is  owing  to  the  erroneous  education  of  people. 
Landlords!  it  is  here  you  must  seek  the  cause  of  all 
those  obstacles  which  the  idleness  and  growing  vices  of 
the  labouring  classes  oppose  to  the  increase  of  the  pro- 
duce of  your  estates." — "  By  degrading  the  people  we 
dry  up  the  richest  source  of  power,  of  wealth,  and  of 
happiness,  which  a  state  can  possess." 

B.  F.  DUPPA. 
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Necessity  of  Mechanics  Institutions.  —  Nearly  fourteen 
years  have  elapsed  since  it  was  generally  acknowledged 
that  organized  measures  ought  to  be  adopted  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  industrious  classes  of  society.  During 
this  period  many  Mechanics'  Institutions  have  been  ori- 
ginated ;  some  have  been  very  successfully  carried  for- 
ward, while  others  have  been  unable  to  accomplish  those 
results  which  were  anticipated  on  their  first  formation. 
We  purpose  in  the  present  article  to  consider  the  plans  and 
state  of  some  of  those  institutions  which  have  been  formed 
for  the  especial  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ing man  ;  to  furnish  particulars  of  those  which  have  been 
most  efficient  in  their  operations ;  to  trace  the  causes  of 
the  failure  of  others ;  to  offer  a  few  observations  for  the 
encouragement  of  all  who  take  an  active  interest  in  the 
education  of  the  popular  mind ;  and  to  suggest  means  by 
which  societies  having  this  object  in  view  may  be  made 
more  extensively  useful  than  they  have  hitherto  been. 
In  preparing  ourselves  for  the  performance  of  this  duty, 
we  have  derived  much  assistance  from  the  published 
Reports  of  numerous  Mechanics' Institutions,  libraries,  and 
other  associations  ;  and  from  an  extensive  correspondence 
which  was  entered  into  by  the  Society  for  Diffusing 
Useful  Knowledge,'"*  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  their 
actual  state  in  their  more  important  relations.     If  it 
be  impossible  to  give  every  man  affluence,  it  is  not 
impossible  to  impart  those  means  of  enjoyment  which 
soften  and  humanize  the  character ;  it  is  not  impossible 
to  acquaint  the  peasant  or  the  artisan  with  the  natural 
worlds  and  to  cause  him  to  feel  a  refined  pleasure  in  the 
contemplation  of  its  beauties  and  the  fitness  of  its  adap- 
tations ;  or  to  lead  him  into  the  moral  world,  and  point 

*  We  cannot  here  refrain  from  bearing  testimony  to  the  enlightened 
spirit  of  liberality  which  the  Society  for  Diffusing  Useful  Knowledge 
has  evinced  in  thus  lending  a  large  and  valuable  mass  of  information, 
which  it  had  collected  with  much  labour  and  some  expense  to  another 
society,  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. — 
Editor. 
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out  to  him  the  connexion  which  subsists  between  man 
and  man. 

If  we  consider  the  amount  of  education  which  the 
children  of  the  labouring  class  receive,  we  shall  find  it 
not  only  lamentably  deficient,  but  in  its  kind  not  com- 
prising those  essentials  which  are  most  necessary.  In 
many  of  the  manufacturing  districts  the  children  of  the 
poor  go  to  school,  on  an  average,  from  three  quarters  of  a 
year  to  a  year,*  After  this  temporary  discipline  the  boy 
quits  school,  the  produce  of  his  labour  is  needed  to- 
wards his  support ;  often  at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  years 
he  is  sent  to  the  workshop  or  the  factory,  and  all  hope 
of  training  him  in  those  duties,  and  of  imparting  to  him 
that  knowledge,  requisite  for  his  future  respectability  is 
lost  sight  of  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  is  apprenticed ; 
and  should  he  chance  to  be  placed  under  a  thoughtful 
master  and  among  steady  companions,  he  may  become  a 
member  of  a  Mechanics'  Institution,  and  participate  in 
those  benefits  which  are  there  accessible  to  him.  But 
this  is  by  no  means  a  common  case.  More  ordinarily  a 
distaste  for  the  drudgery  of  learning  is  acquired,  from  the 
want  of  early  training  calculated  to  show  the  advantages 
which  knowledge  confers.  There  is,  however,  another 
portion  of  the  industrious  classes,  who,  being  themselves 
convinced  of  the  power  which  the  informed  possess  over 
the  ignorant,  are  anxious  to  educate  their  children  as  com- 
pletely as  their  station  and  circumstances  will  allow.  It 
is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  means  of  such  persons  are 
too  limited  to  allow  them  to  partake  of  the  existing  pro- 
visions for  carrying  their  desires  into  effect ;  and  that 
such  opportunities  are  not  more  widely  diffused,  more 
generally  accessible,  and  more  efficient  in  their  opera- 
tions. To  accomplish  this  desirable  purpose,  schools  for 
the  children  of  the  labouring  classes  must  be  formed, 
suitable  for  the  ages,  and  convenience,  as  to  hours  of 
instruction,  of  those  who  are  to  be  instructed  in  them  ; — 
libraries  must  be  made  accessible  ;  —  Mechanics'  Institu- 
tions must  be  encouraged ; — and  societies  established  for 
the  especial  cultivation  of  those  arts  and  sciences  which 
are  indispensable  in  a  country  depending  so  much  as  ours 

*  See  Analysis  of  the  Reports  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society 
in  this  volume. 
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on  inventive  genius,  and  the  useful  application  of  skill  and 
science.  But  while  objects  of  decided  utility  are  made 
a  chief  aim  in  such  institutions,  the  higher  cultivation  of 
man  should  not  be  neglected,  the  duties  of  life  should  be 
made  known,  and  every  topic  brought  under  consideration 
which  is  calculated  to  give  moral  vigour,  energy,  and  inde- 
pendence to  the  character  of  the  industrious  population, 

A  few  years  after  the  first  establishment  of  Lancas- 
terian  and  National  Schools,  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
usual  average  duration  of  a  pupil  at  one  of  these  schools 
was  two  years.  This  term  is  lessened  to  one  half  in  those 
districts  where  there  is  the  greatest  demand  for  labour ; 
it  therefore  becomes  a  consideration  of  primary  import- 
ance to  provide  such  means  for  improvement  during  the 
years  of  youth  and  adolescence  as  shall  at  once  be  ac- 
ceptable and  available  to  all.  No  plan  offers  such  advan- 
tages for  general  adoption, — suitable  for  the  modifications 
of  situation,  and  other  circumstances, — as  Mechanics' Insti- 
tutions, comprising  libraries,  lectures,  and  classes.  For 
want  of  a  superior  system  of  preparatory  training,  these 
institutions  have  not  operated  so  efficiently  as  they  might 
have  done  ;  but  where  they  have  existed  under  auspicious 
management,  they  have  been  found  valuable  aids  in  elevat- 
ing the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  their  students, 
and,  if  they  have  not  changed  the  aspect  of  entire  districts, 
they  have  fertilized  some  barren  spots,  and  helped  to  bring 
about  a  state  of  transition  to  which  all  eyes  are  turned 
with  hope,  and  which  is  generally  looked*  upon  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  extensive  and  important  ameliorations,  if  not 
to  satisfactory  and  permanent  changes. 

Early  history  of  Mechanic^  Institvtions. — The  earliest 
indication  which  has  come  to  our  knowledge  of  the  desire 
of  those  engaged  in  mechanical  employments  to  receive 
instruction,  and  the  first  attempt  known  to  us  to  gratify 
this  desire,  was  at  Birmingham  previous  to  the  year  1790. 
A  society  was  there  established,  called  The  Sunday 
Society."  This  society  arose  into  being  soon  after  the 
establishment  of  Sunday  Schools  :  its  object  was  to  watch 
over  the  mental  and  moral  improvement  of  youth,  to  give 
them  useful  instruction,  to  exercise  their  minds  and  feel- 
ings, and  to  impart  consistency  and  permanence  to  their 
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moral  character.  A  society  for  mutual  improvement  had 
existed  some  years  previous  to  this,  in  which  lectures 
were  delivered  by  its  members  on  several  branches  of 
natural  philosophy  ;  and  many  of  them,  being  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  ingenious  trades  of  Birmingham,  had  con- 
structed apparatus  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  mechanics, 
hydrostatics,  pneumatics,  optics,  electricity,  and  astro- 
nomy. The  lectures  were  not  always  confined  to  them- 
selves ;  they  were  made  gratuitously  accessible  to  young 
persons  employed  in  the  manufactories  of  the  town. 
Both  these  societies  were  in  1796  merged  in  "  The  Brother- 
ly Society the  operations  were  more  satisfactorily  and 
systematically  carried  on  than  before.  Lectures  were  de- 
livered at  certain  intervals,  classes  were  formed  for  draw- 
ing, geography,  and  for  the  pursuit  of  those  scientific  en- 
quiries, in  the  application  of  which  many  of  the  members 
were  constantly  engaged.  In  1797,  a  library  for  the  use 
of  the  working  classes  was  estabHsbed,  and  called  the 
"  Artisans'  Library,"  by  which  all  persons  who  chose  to 
avail  themselves  of  its  advantages  were  supplied  with 
useful  reading  at  the  expense  of  a  penny  a  week.  With 
very  few  exceptions,  the  individuals  who  took  the  lead  in 
these  varied  plans  for  the  amelioration  of  the  class  of 
mechanics  were  themselves  employed  in  trades,  and 
chiefly  dependent  on  their  personal  exertions  for  a  liveli- 
hood ;  they  had  but  little  leisure  for  purposes  thus  bene- 
ficent in  their  tendency,  their  means  were  circumscribed, 
yet  they  laboured  for  many  years,  and  witnessed  the  good 
effects  which  followed  their  exertions.  Many  of  them, 
including  the  instructors  and  those  who  reaped  benefit 
from  their  instructions,  have  risen  to  eminence,  in  wealth, 
in  honour,  and  in  intellectual  acquirements.  Some  of  the 
more  active  of  these  unostentatious  patriots  are  still  living, 
and  residing  within  the  sphere  of  their  early  exertions; 
we  might  name  them,  but  they  would  shrink  from  such 
publicity :  they  have  lived  to  witness  the  ameliorating 
results  of  their  early  labours ;  they  have  contributed  to 
the  wealth,  the  honour,  and  the  morality  of  their  town ; 
and  their  "  children  arise  up  and  call  them  blessed." 

The  exertions  of  Dr.  Birkbeck  while  engaged  as  pro- 
fessor in  the  Anderson  College,  Glasgow,  are  very  gene- 
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rally  known  to  those  familiar  with  the  early  history  of 
Mechanics'  Institutions.  Similar  efforts,  but  on  a  very 
limited  scale,  had  been  used  by  Professor  Anderson  pre- 
vious to  1796.  The  more  extended  views  of  Dr.  Birkbeck 
were  carried  into  operation  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  frequently 
lecturing  to  an  audience  of  seven  hundred  persons  anxious 
to  receive  his  instructions.  The  plan  was  still  further 
developed  by  Dr.  Ure,  the  successor  of  Dr.  Birkbeck, 
who  added  a  library  to  the  original  design,  and  under 
whose  judicious  care  the  number  of  students  was  still  fur- 
ther increased.  In  1814,  one  of  the  most  popular  periodi- 
cals of  that  time,  "  The  Monthly  Magazine,"  contained 
five  papers  in  successive  numbers  advocating  the  forma- 
tion of  Literary  and  Philosophical  Societies  for  the  mid- 
dling and  lower  classes  of  the  community ;  in  which  articles, 
their  advantages,  objects,  and  probable  results  were  ably 
illustrated.  The  influence  of  such  societies  on  man,  indi- 
vidually and  socially,  is  an  especial  feature  in  these  arti- 
cles ;  and  many  of  the  arrangements  which  have  since  been 
so  happily  effected  in  Mechanics'  Institutions  were  here 
first  embodied  in  a  systematic  form.  It  is  understood 
that  these  papers  were  written  by  Dr.  Dick,  a  gentleman 
whose  zeal  in  the  cause  of  popular  education  is  manifested 
in  his  admirable  writings.  In  1817,  Mr.  Dugald  Banna- 
tyne  recommended  the  general  extension  of  Dr.  Birkbeck's 
plan  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  In  1821,  a  "  School 
of  Arts"  was  established  at  Edinburgh,  which  immediate- 
ly met  with  support  and  success.*  Other  institutions,  on 
a  more  limited  scale,  but  of  a  similar  tendency,  were  form- 
ed in  various  parts  of  the  country ;  but  the  greatest  im-  ' 
petus  which  this  cause  received  was  in  the  year  1823, 
when  the  Mechanics  Magazine^ — "  the  most  valuable  gift 
which  the  hand  of  science  has  ever  yet  offered  to  the  ar- 
tisan,"— published  proposals  for  a  London  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute. The  editors  instanced  those  examples  of  success 
which  had  attended  similar  efforts  in  our  own  country,  j  i 
and  the  splendid  institutions  on  the  Continent  for  instruct-  |  \ 

\\ 

*  See  the  account  of  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Arts  in  this  volume.      1 1| 
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ing  the  people  in  mechanical  arts  under  the  management 
and  at  the  expense  of  different  governments  :  at  the  same 
time  they  called  upon  the  mechanics  of  this  country  not 
to  wait  for  state  bounty,  nor  to  depend  on  the  contri- 
butions of  the  benevolent ;  but  to  take  the  work  into  their 
own  hands,  and  to  procure  the  means  of  instruction  by 
their  own  exertions.  This  call  met  with  immediate 
attention.  Master  mechanics  and  operatives  united  for 
the  general  benefit,  and  some  of  the  most  scientific  men 
in  the  country  aided  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  object. 
In  a  few  months  after  the  "  Proposal"  was  issued,  the 
institution  was  in  active  operation  in  several  of  its  de- 
partments. 

No  individual  in  this  country  has  done  so  much  to  for- 
ward the  education  of  the  people,  and  particularly  that  of 
the  middle  and  labouring  class,  as  Lord  Brougham.  The 
well-being  of  Mechanics'  Institutions  has  always  been 
one  of  the  objects  to  which  his  lordship  has  devoted  him- 
self; and  perhaps  it  is  greatly  owing  to  the  personal  sacri- 
1     fices  he  lias  made  to  promote  their  welfare,  in  London, 
e     and  in  all  the  larger  provincial  towns,  that  their  success 
i    must  be  attributed.    Such  success,  where  it  has  been 
n    attained,  cannot  have  resulted  from  the  exertions  of 
d    the  mechanics  themselves  for  intellectual  improvement ; 

though  we  most  readily  acknowledge  in  the  words  of  Lord 
^    Brougham,  that  among  the  artisans  —  the  journeymen- 
il    mechanics — are  to  be  found  "  the  most  respectable,  the 
most  ingenious,  the  most  skilful,  the  most  industrious, 
a    and  the  most  valuable  members  of  the  community."  Yet, 
as  a  body,  the  mechanics  have  not  felt  that  education 
is  one  of  their  urgent  and  immediate  wants  ;  and  there- 
fore  they  have  not  availed  themselves  of  the  institutions 
rj    formed  for  them,  to  such  an  extent  as  was  at  one  time 
anticipated.    The  lower  classes  of  operatives  seem  to 
want  the  conviction  that  knowledge  extends  the  capabili- 
;5   ties  of  man  ;  that  it  is  their  interest  to  obtain  its  benefits  as 
.y^   largely  as  possible  ;  and  that,  independently  of  its  positive 
f.   utility  to  them,  great  pleasures  attend  its  acquisition. 
To  supply  the  working  mechanic  with  information  upon 
the  principles  of  his  art  or  trade,  at  the  lightest  possible 
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expense,  and  with  the  greatest  efficacy,  is  a  primary  object 
with  this  class  of  institutions. 

The  London  Mechanics  Institution.  —  The  means  em- 
ployed at  the  London  Mechanics'  Institution ;  and  at 
others  in  the  first  class  towns,  have  been  as  follows : 

1.  A  library  of  reference,  a  circulating  library,  and  a 
reading-room. 

2.  A  museum  of  machines,  models,  minerals,  and  natural 
history. 

3.  Lectures  on  natural  and  experimental  philosophy, 
practical  mechanics,  astronomy,  chemistry,  literature,  and 
the  arts. 

4.  An  experimental  workshop  and  laboratory. 

5.  Elementary  schools,  or  classes  for  teaching  arith- 
metic, algebra,  geometry,  and  their  different  applications, 
particularly  to  perspective,  architecture,  mensuration,  and 
navigation. 

The  management  of  the  London  Mechanics'  Institu- 
tion is  vested  in  a  committee  chosen  from  the  members, 
two-thirds  of  such  committee  being  working  men.  The 
subscription  is  24^.  yearly,  or  6^.  quarterly,  and  2^.  6c?. 
entrance  ;  the  payments  are  made  in  advance.  Sons  and 
apprentices  of  members  have  the  privilege  of  attending 
the  evening  classes,  or  the  lectures,  at  35.  a  quarter.  The 
sum  of  10/.  constitutes  the  donor  an  honorary  member 
for  life.  The  average  number  of  members  for  the  last 
three  years  has  exceeded  1,000 ;  900  attend  the  lectures 
on  an  average,  and  upwards  of  300  attend  the  classes, 
but  none  are  allowed  to  attend  either  lectures  or  schools 
without  having  paid  their  subscriptions.  The  library  is 
for  circulation,  and  contains  about  6,000  volumes,  treat- 
ing of  every  branch  of  science  and  general  literature ; 
the  more  important  Reviews  and  Magazines  are  also  pro- 
cured. The  reading-room  is  open  from  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing till  ten  in  the  evening,  but  there  is  not  much  reading 
during  the  usual  hours  of  business.  Six  daily  newspapers 
are  supplied  to  the  reading-room.  Public  lectures  on  the 
various  branches  of  experimental  philosophy,  chemistry, 
the  fine  arts,  &c.  are  delivered  in  the  theatre  of  the  institu- 
tion every  Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings,  commencing 
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at  half  past  eight  o'clock.  The  lecturers  are  paid  about 
3/.  13^.  6d,  each,  for  every  night  when  they  do  not  find 
any  of  the  apparatus.  The  classes  are  for  teaching  Eng- 
lish grammar,  writing,  arithmetic,  practical  geometry, 
drawing,  (architectural,  mechanical,  ornamental,  the 
human  figure,  landscape,)  modelling,  the  French  lan- 
guage, the  Latin  language,  and  short-hand  occasionally. 
Of  the  300  students  who  attend  these  classes,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  above  100  are  connected  with  the  va- 
rious drawing  classes.  There  is  a  class  for  mutual  in- 
struction, containing  120  members,  where  the  following 
subjects  are  studied ;  literary  composition,  chemistry, 
experimental  philosophy,  geography,  natural  history,  and 
phrenology  :  also,  a  class  for  the  study  and  practice  of 
music,  the  teachers  of  which  are  paid,  containing  ninety 
members.  The  museum  contains  numerous  mineralo- 
gical  and  geological  specimens,  and  suitable  apparatus  for 
illustrating  the  mechanical  and  chemical  sciences.  The 
amount  laid  out  in  apparatus  is  about  300/.  The  theatre 
holds  upwards  of  1,000  persons,  and,  including  land,  cost 
5,000/.  The  rent  paid  for  the  house  is  220/.  per  annum. 
The  lectures  continue  throughout  the  year ;  the  classes 
attend  from  8  to  1 0  in  the  evening.  The  average  annual 
receipts  during  the  last  three  years  have  been  1640/. 

Committees. — Two-thirds  of  the  committee  of  the  Lon- 
don Mechanics'  Institution  are  working  men  ;  a  majority 
too  great  for  the  generality  of  provincial  institutions,  till 
their  value  is  more  appreciated,  and  their  objects  better  un- 
derstood. But  till  that  time  it  seems  prudent  that  at  least 
half  the  managers  should  be  from  the  class  of  honorary 
members,  who  can  have  no  other  interest,  no  other  de- 
sire, than  to  see  such  institutions  fulfilling  the  great  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  designed.  In  the  formation  of 
the  Manchester  Mechanics'  Institution,  the  directors 
were  in  the  first  instance,  and  for  several  years,  chosen 
exclusively  from  the  honorary  members — persons  paying 
a  donation  of  10/.  or  subscribing  a  guinea  a  year  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  subscription  of  twenty  shillings.  In  the 
year  1829  five  of  the  working  class  were  selected  by 
the  directors  to  assist  them  in  the  management  ;  in 
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the  following  year  this  number  was  chosen  by  the  me- 
chanics themselves ;  in  the  next  year  the  election  from 
their  own  body  of  one-half  the  board  of  directors  was 
assigned  to  them  ;  and  in  the  year  1834,  the  institution 
having  then  been  in  active  existence  nine  years,  it  was  de- 
clared that  the  directors  should  be  thenceforward  elected 
wholly  by  and  from  the  general  body,  with  no  other 
restriction  than  that  a  director  must  be  twenty-one  years 
of  age  or  upwards,  and  of  two  years'  standing  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  institution  ;  and  an  elector  eighteen  years  of 
age  or  upwards,  and  of  six  months'  standing  in  the  insti- 
tution. This  gradual  delegation  of  power  has  been  attend- 
ed with  the  best  effects.  The  class  receiving  the  privileges 
conferred  were  prepared,  by  education,  for  their  right 
exercise  ;  they  became  gradually  familiar  with  the  ob- 
jects of  the  institution,  and  they  had  begun  to  feel  its 
beneficial  tendencies.  If  such  a  system  of  electing  di- 
rectors could  be  generally  carried  out,  we  might  safely 
venture  to  prophesy  that  it  would  be  found  superior  to 
any  other. 

Manchester  Institution,  —  As  the  Manchester  Me- 
chanics' Institution  offers  one  of  the  best  examples  in  our 
knowledge  of  a  provincial  association  for  the  improve- 
ment of  mechanics,  we  shall  give  a  somewhat  detailed 
account  of  its  operations  and  results.  The  object  of  this 
institution,  as  expressed  in  its  publications,  is  to  enable 
mechanics  and  artisans,  of  whatever  trade  they  may  be, 
to  become  acquainted  with  such  branches  of  science  and 
art  as  are  of  practical  application  in  the  exercise  of  that 
trade;  and  as  there  is  no  art  which  does  not  depend  . 
more  or  less  on  scientific  principles, — to  teach  what  these 
are,  and  to  point  out  their  practical  application,  form  the 
chief  objects  of  the  institution.  The  means  called  into 
operation  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  results  are 
lectures,  classes,  a  library,  a  reading-room,  and  prepara- 
tory schools.  The  lectures,  which  are  either  paid  for 
from  the  funds,  or  gratuitous,  are  on  Monday  and  Friday 
evenings ;  and  are  on  natural  philosophy,  natural  his- 
tory, literature,  and  the  useful  arts.  It  is  but  justice  | 
to  Mechanics'   Institutions   generally  to  mention  the 
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names  of  the  lecturers  who  are  willing  to  second  the 
efforts  of  committees  in  the  education  of  this  class  of 
individuals ;  to  show  that  the  gentlemen  who  have  taken 
upon  themselves  the  office  of  instructors,  need  not  have 
sought  such  an  office  from  any  desire  for  temporary  po- 
pularity. We  have  before  us  the  outlines  of  a  large 
number  of  the  lectures  which  have  been  delivered  at  the 
Manchester  Institution  during  the  last  seven  years  ;  simi- 
lar courses  of  lectures  have  also  been  delivered  at  Lon- 
don, at  Liverpool,  and  other  towns ;  and  lectures  of 
equal  importance  are  obtainable  by  every  well-sustained 
institution  of  this  nature  :  we  mention  this  to  show  what 
facilities  at  present  exist  for  the  diffusion  of  sound  know- 
ledge. 

The  lectures  to  which  we  here  refer,  were  delivered 
in  different  years;  chiefly  in  1835  and  1836.  On  com- 
paring our  list  with  the  Reports  for  those  years,  we  find 
that  many  other  lectures  were  also  delivered.  Mr.  John 
Hemming  delivered  eight  lectures  on  '  Chemistry,'  and 
a  previous  course  of  twelve  on  the  '  Application  of  Che- 
mistry to  the  Arts  and  Manufactures Dr.  Lardner, 
three  on  *  Steam  Navigation ;  Mr.  John  Phillips,  of 
King  s  College,  twelve  on  '  Geology Mr.  Edward  Sang, 
twelve  on  the  ^  Mechanical  Properties  of  the  Atmo- 
sphere :*  Mr.  Robert  Addams,  twelve  on  '  Astronomy,' 
including  the  preliminary  branches  of  Dynamics  and 
Statics ;  two  on  *  Acoustics,'  two  on  '  Electro-Magnetism,* 
and  eight  on  <  Optics ;'  Mr.  F.  B.  Calvert,  eight  on  the 
principal  '  British  Poets  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth,' 
and  eight  on  the  *  Art  of  Reading;'  Mr.  Greaves,  ten  on 
'  Animal  Physiology,'  and  ten  on  '  Comparative  Anatomy 
and  Zoology  ;'  the  Rev.  H.  Moseley,  of  King's  College, 
ten  on  '  Mechanics  applied  to  the  Arts  ;'  Dr.  R.  E.  Grant, 
five  on  the  ^  Structure  and  History  of  the  Radiated  Ani- 
mals ;'  Mr.  C.  F.  Partington,  eight  on  the  '  History  and 
Construction  of  the  Steam  Engine,  and  its  Application  to 
the  Useful  Arts ;'  Mr.  S.  E.  Cottam,  the  secretary  to 
the  institution,  eight  lectures  on  '  Electricity,'  and  two 
on  the  *  Oxygen  and  Hydrogen  Gases.'  In  the  year 
1835  eighty-nine  lectures  were  delivered  at  this  institu- 
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tion,  including  many  of  the  above  ;  five  by  Dr.  Dalton 
on  ^  Meteorology/  and  one  by  the  same  venerable  lecturer 
on  the  '  Atomic  Theory/  The  directors  state  in  their 
Report,  that  "  much  attention  was  paid  to  make  these 
lectures  attractive  and  useful this  may  be  believed 
from  the  known  powers  of  the  lecturers. 

The  several  classes  are  for  instruction  in  writing,  gram- 
mar, elocution  and  composition,  arithmetic,  algebra  and 
geometry,  architectural  drawing  and  mechanical  draw- 
ing. There  are  other  classes,  for  which  additional  pay- 
ments are  required.  The  figure,  landscape,  and  flower- 
drawing  class  may  be  entered  for  an  admission  fee  of  five 
shillings  ;  a  gymnasium  is  also  open  to  members  for  a 
similar  fee.  Five  shillings  a  year  is  required  for  admis- 
sion to  the  geography  class.  The  classes  for  vocal  music, 
French,  Latin,  German,  and  chemistry,  each  require  an 
additional  payment  of  five  shillings  a  quarter.  There  is 
also  a  mutual  improvement  society,  which  consists  of 
nearly  a  hundred  members,  and  to  which  those  persons 
are  admissible  who  have  been  members  of  the  institution 
three  months,  provided  they  are  not  under  eighteen  years 
of  age.  To  this  society  an  entrance  fee  of  two  shillings 
is  paid :  its  object  is  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  useful 
knowledge,  and  to  promote  social  intercourse  among  its 
members :  it  meets  once  a  fortnight,  when  one  of  the 
members  reads  a  paper  on  some  subject  of  interest  which 
has  occupied  his  attention,  and  it  is  followed  by  general 
conversation  on  that  subject.  The  admission  of  pupils 
into  the  classes  is  in  the  order  of  their  application  ;  and 
in  case  of  non-attendance  within  fifteen  days  after  admis- 
sion, such  admission  is  cancelled.  The  number  of  pupils 
in  every  class  is  limited  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  directors.  Any  pupil  who 
is  absent  during  four  successive  lessons  forfeits  his  right 
of  attending  the  class,  unless  he  can  give  satisfactory 
reasons  for  such  absence ;  but  he  may  have  his  name 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  list  of  candidates  for  admission. 
Every  pupil  has  to  provide  himself  with  the  requisite 
books,  instruments,  and  materials.  No  drawing  executed 
in  any  class  is  allowed  to  be  finally  taken  home  by  the 
pupil,  until  it  has  been  inspected  by  the  directors,  and 
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every  pupil  is  expected  to  affix  his  name  to  the  drawing, 
as  well  as  the  dates  of  its  commencement  and  completion. 
The  vacations  are  a  week  at  Whitsuntide,  a  fortnight  at 
Midsummer,  and  a  fortnight  at  Christmas.  The  teachers 
make  a  weekly  report  of  the  attendance  of  their  pupils ; 
and,  on  or  before  the  15th  of  January,  an  annual  re- 
port in  writing,  addressed  to  the  directors,  of  the  classes 
under  their  charge  :  they  also  keep  severally  an  exact 
statement  of  the  names  and  attendance  of  their  pupils ; 
which  statement  is  examined  by  the  proper  officer  once 
in  every  quarter,  that  it  may  be  ascertained  that  the 
necessary  subscriptions  have  been  paid.  The  teachers 
have  to  refer  to  the  directors  in  all  cases  of  doubt  or 
difficulty  not  provided  for  in  these  regulations.  With 
regard  to  the  extra  drawing  class  and  the  gymnasium, 
the  admission  fee  only  entitles  the  subscriber  to  these 
advantages  so  long  as  his  subscription  to  the  institution 
is  regularly  paid.  Should  this  subscription  be  discon- 
tinued for  a  single  quarter,  another  fee  of  five  shillings 
must  be  paid  before  he  can  be  re-admitted  to  the  class. 
There  is  much  wisdom,  safety,  and  encouragement  in 
these  regulations  ;  they  have  evidently  worked  well  in  the 
Manchester  Institution,  which  is  our  reason  for  transcrib- 
ing their  principal  provisions.  Except  under  a  systema- 
tised  form,  a  large  body  of  members  would  be  unmanage- 
able ;  and  in  this  institution  we  have  been  pleased  to  find 
that,  as  it  has  advanced,  arrangements  to  facilitate  the 
business  of  its  various  departments  have  been  considered 
and  adopted.  (See  Report,  dated  February  1836.)  In 
some  of  the  classes,  prizes  are  at  certain  times  offered 
by  the  directors  for  competition ;  these  are  also  under 
regulations  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  classes 
at  the  time. 

The  library  contains  about  four  thousand  volumes, 
which  for  the  most  part  are  judiciously  selected,  and  con- 
sist of  the  greater  number  of  the  useful  works  on  theo- 
retical, practical,  and  applied  science  of  recent  date,  and 
numerous  other  works  on  similar  subjects  of  more  ancient 
standing  and  of  the  highest  character  ;  many  works  on 
topography,  geography,  travels,  and  other  departments  of 
history ;  some  of  the  best  translations  from  the  ancient 
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classics,  a  store  of  English  literature,  and  a  selection  of 
periodical  publications  :  the  latter  are  confined  to  the 
reading-room  for  a  limited  time,  and  then  circulate.  The 
day-schools  for  the  children  of  subscribers  and  others,  is 
an  object  of  primary  importance  with  the  managers 
and  friends  of  this  institution  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  such  an  establishment.  The  pa- 
rents are,  to  a  certain  extent,  taking  the  education  of 
their  offspring  into  their  own  hands  ;  and  as  such  parents 
are  persons  of  intelligence,  who  are  frequently  in  com- 
munication with  the  well-educated, — themselves  partially 
trained  in  a  higher  department  of  the  same  institution, — 
themselves  feeling  and  recognising  the  advantages  of 
knowledge,  and  the  curse  of  ignorance^ — and  themselves 
exercising  a  silent,  but  an  effective  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school, — it  may  be  expected  that  the  system, 
not  only  in  its  general  features,  but  in  detail,  shall  be  one 
admirably  adapted  for  the  diffusion  of  sound  elementary 
knowledge  among  the  children  of  the  working  classes, 
and  one  that  shall  prepare  them  for  enjoying  in  their 
fullest  extent  all  the  higher  advantages  which  the  insti- 
tution is  capable  of  conferring  on  its  members.  The  day- 
schools  of  this  society  are  already,  even  in  their  infancy, 
distinguished  from  other  public  seminaries  by  the  supe- 
rior attention  which  is  given  to  the  advancement  of  the 
pupils.  In  the  Report  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  So- 
ciety, the  schools  are  spoken  of  with  high  praise.  The 
plan  on  which  they  are  conducted  is  that  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Sessional  School.  The  boys'  school  was  establish- 
ed in  1834  ;  and  that  for  the  girls  in  the  following  year. 
They  are  intended,  in  the  first  place,  for  the  sons  and 
daughters,  and  brothers  and  sisters,  of  subscribers  to  the 
Mechanics'  Institution,  who  pay  four  shillings  a-quarter 
for  instruction  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  for  the  children 
of  non-subscribers,  on  payment  of  five  shillings  a  quarter. 
The  boys  are  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  grammar, 
arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  geography,  history,  &c. ; 
the  girls  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  his- 
tory, sewing,  and  knitting.  The  boys  are  limited  by  the 
size  of  the  room  to  two  hundred  and  thirty,  and  the 
girls  to  one  hundred  and  ten  ;  and  these  numbers  are 
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Steadily  maintained.  The  payments  received  from  the 
pupils  appear  to  have  been  more  than  sufficient  to  defray 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  school.  There  is  a  public 
examination  of  the  pupils  every  week  ;  and  an  admirably- 
selected  juvenile  library  is  attached  to  the  school  for  the  use 
of  the  pupils.  This  is  an  excellent  nursery  for  the  higher 
departments  of  the  institution  ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
remark,  that  some  of  the  pupils  from  the  boys'  school  are 
at  present  to  be  found  in  the  advanced  classes.  It  may 
here  be  observed,  that  the  classes  of  a  well-conducted 
Mechanics'  Institution  are  very  superior  in  the  advantages 
they  confer,  to  the  numerous  evening  schools  in  towns, 
conducted  on  the  old  system  of  teaching.  In  such 
schools,  one  teacher  has  the  oversight  of  every  branch  of 
knowledge  taught  in  his  school.  His  attention  is  di- 
verted by  a  multiplicity  of  objects ;  his  mind  has  to  be 
occupied  in  turn  by  one  child  learning  to  read,  another 
engaged  in  arithmetic,  another  advanced  in  mathema- 
tical knowledge,  those  whose  pursuit  is  drawing,  and 
by  many  more.  We  mean  no  disrespect  to  this  class  of 
teachers  ;  but  we  may  safely  assert,  that,  with  such  dis- 
similar claims  on  their  attention,  it  is  impossible  that  they 
can  fulfil  the  duty  they  have  taken  upon  themselves  to  their 
own  satisfaction,  or  to  their  pupils'  improvement.  In  the 
Mechanics'  Institution  these  things  are  differently  ordered. 
Not  only  are  the  students  separated  into  elementary 
schools  for  writing,  grammar,  arithmetic,  mathematics, 
drawing,  geography,  chemistry,  languages,  &c. ;  not  only 
are  there  separate  masters  over  each  of  these  depart- 
ments ;  but  in  some  instances,  as  in  drawing,  the  pupils 
are  subdivided  according  to  the  branch  they  wish  more 
especially  to  practise,  whether  mechanical  drawing  or  the 
more  ornamental  parts  of  the  art.  Thus  a  concentration, 
an  unity,  is  given  to  every  subject  of  study ;  each  being 
taught  by  different  masters,  or  by  the  same  master  at 
different  hours  or  places. 

We  have  noticed  the  chief  features  of  the  Manchester 
Mechanics'  Institution,  and  shall  in  a  future  part  of  this 
article  refer  to  some  of  its  details.  We  cannot  allot 
space  sufficient  for  its  rules,  but  these  may  be  obtained 
on  application  at  the  institution.     The  following  state- 
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ments,  made  at  the  annual  meeting  in  February  1836, 
will  show  the  classes  of  persons  who  at  that  time  con- 
tributed to  its  support,  and  partook  of  its  advantages. 
These  numbers  are  independent  of  the  pupils  in  the  day- 
schools.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1835,  there  were  1526 
members ;  of  whom 

131  were  under  14  years  of  age  ; 

626  were  between  14  and  21  ;  and 

769  were  above  21  years  of  age. 

1526 


The  following  is  their  classification  as  to  employments : 

Principals,  engaged  as  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  machinists  305 

Mechanics,  millwrights,  and  engineers          ..        ,.        ..  117 
Overlookers,  spinners,  and  other  mill-hands         ,,        ..  ,.58 

Building  trades            . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  92 

Sundry  trades,  chiefly  handicraft             . .        . .        . .        . .  78 

Warehousemen           . .        . .        . .        . .        , .        . .  164 

Clerks    240 

Artists,  architects,  engravers,  &c.      . .        . .        • .        , ,  52 

Professional  men             ..        ..        ..                           ..  13 

Schoolmasters                                          ..                 ..  15 

Shopkeepers,  and  their  assistants           ..        ..        ..  Ill 

No  profession             . .        . .        . ,        . .        . .        . .  18 

Ladies                          ..        ..        ..        .,                 ..  21 

Youths    242 


Total 


1526 


Liverpool  Institution, — For  many  years  after  its  esta- 
blishment, the  School  for  Mechanics  at  Liverpool  made 
but  little  progress.  A  few  individuals  were  from  the 
first  deeply  interested  in  its  success ;  but  it  was 
found  difficult  to  move  the  mass,  that  part  of  it  par- 
ticularly which  ought  to  have  been  most  aware  of 
its  value.  In  a  town  abounding  with  persons  engaged 
in  the  building  trades,  in  naval  architecture,  in  the 
chemical  operations  of  glass-making,  soap-making,  dye- 
ing, and  tanning  ;  in  the  working  of  iron,  both  in  found- 
eries  and  forges ;  it  is  most  essential  that  the  artifi- 
cers should  know  more  than  the  mere  mechanism  of 
their  respective  trades  and  arts.  Indeed,  there  are  few 
towns  in  the  kingdom  where  so  great  a  diversity  of  ope- 
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rations,  depending  on  a  knowledge  of  different  principles, 
are  carried  on  as  at  Liverpool.  Its  inhabitants  seem 
lately  to  have  become  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
some  provision  for  their  mechanics,  and  have  shown  a 
willingness  to  assist  in  those  measures  by  which  only  the 
manufacturing  population  can  gain  the  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  their  arts  with  satisfactory  results. 

By  the  exertions  of  its  officers,  particularly  those  of  the 
two  honorary  secretaries,  Mr.  John  Leyland  and  Mr.  J. 
Ratcliffe,  aided  by  several  munificent  donations  from  its 
earliest  friends,  means  have  been  acquired  for  erecting 
a  building  in  every  respect  compatible  with  the  extensive 
objects  of  the  institute.  The  lecture-room  will  contain 
upwards  of  a  thousand  persons;  there  are  also  a  house 
for  the  attendant,  an  apparatus  room,  a  laboratory,  and 
chemical  class-room ;  a  class-room  for  those  who  wish  to 
study  grammar  and  the  English  language,  one  for  writing 
and  arithmetic,  one  for  mathematical  studies,  one  for 
musical  instruction,  one  for  figure-drawing,  one  for  land- 
scape, perspective,  and  architectural  drawing,  one  for  me- 
chanical drawing,  one  for  geography,  use  of  maps,  globes, 
&c.,  one  for  students  of  the  French  language,  and  one  for 
other  Continental  languages ;  making  eleven  class-rooms 
capable  of  containing  about  one  thousand  pupils,  in  the 
pursuit  of  eleven  branches  of  science  and  art.  There  are 
also  a  library,  a  reading-room,  a  museum  for  casts,  models, 
&c.  and  a  committee-room.  In  Pvlarch  1835,  the  number 
of  members  belonging  to  the  institute  were  as  follows  : 

131  members  for  life, 

476  for  a  year, 

126  for  half  a  year, 

104  for  a  quarter  of  a  year, 

259  sons  of  members, 

43  daughters  of  members, 

67  apprentices. 

1206 

Since  this  classification  was  made,  about  seventy  mem- 
bers have  been  added  to  the  number. 

The  business  of  the  class  and  lecturing  departments  is 
in  many  respects  similar  to  the  same  departments  in  the 
Manchester  Institution ;  so  that  we  need  add  but  little  to 
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what  we  have  already  said  on  these  subjects.    A  few 
slight  variations  we  shall  notice.    All  the  members  have 
the  right,  by  their  subscription  of  a  guinea  a  year,  to  re- 
ceive instruction  in  any  of  the  classes  except  the  che- 
mical class  and  the  language  classes,  as  well  as  ad- 
mission to  the  library,  reading-room,  lectures,  and  the 
ordinary  privileges.     The  numbers  contained  in  these 
classes  are  as  follow :  arithmetic,  seventy-two  pupils ; 
mathematics,  twenty-five ;  mechanical  drawing,  twenty- 
eight  ;  architectural  drawing,  fifty-four  ;  landscape  draw- 
ing and  perspective,  sixty-six ;  ornamental  painting,  four- 
teen; figure-drawing,  thirty-nine.     The  chemical  class 
contains  twenty  pupils,  who  pay  an  extra  subscription  of 
ten  shillings  and  sixpence  each.    The  classes  for  modern 
languages  are  a  guinea  additional;  and  of  these  the  French 
class  is  the  most  numerous.  The  class  for  mutual  instruc- 
tion contains  fifteen  members.  Each  subscriber  may  afford 
his  sons  or  apprentices  the  advantages  of  the  institute  on 
payment  of  five  shillings  a  year  for  each  son,  and  eight  shil- 
lings a  year  for  each  apprentice.    The  daughters  of  sub-  i 
scribers  are  allowed  to  attend  all  the  lectures,  which  are 
regularly  delivered  on  the  evenings  of  Tuesday  and  ! 
Saturday  throughout  the  year,  on  payment  of  five  shil-  1 
lings  a  year  for  each  daughter.  [ 
The   directors  established   the   ornamental  painting  c 
class  for  the  study  of  this  particular  branch  of  the  art,  c 
at  the  request  of  the  painters  themselves.    Mr.  W.  J.  t 
Bishop^  associate  of  the  Liverpool  Academy,  undertook  c 
the  instruction  of  the  pupils.    The  progress  made  by  t 
those  who  were  admitted  leaves  little  doubt  but  that  in  a  ,  i 
short  time  a  degree  of  taste  in  design  will  be  com-  ^ 
municated  to  those  thus  engaged,  that  will  enable  them  n 
to  equal  the  productions  of  the  ornamental  painters  of  ci 
the  metropolis.    The  library  contains  nearly  two  thou-  ol 
sand  volumes.    It  is  one  prominent  feature  in  the  insti-  ti 
tute,  that  prizes  and  premiums  are  annually  awarded  to  k 
proficients  in  the  classes,  and  also  for  the  best  original  i  li 
productions.    In  the  distribution  of  such  prizes,  it  is  of  to 
primary   importance   that   the  pupils  should  undergo  h 
thorough  examinations  both  private  and  pubhc.    A  pupil!  sci 
may  copy  a  drawing  as  a  millwright  may  construct  a  k 
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piece  of  machinery,  without  knowing  the  principles  upon 
which  he  is  acting.  Nothing  enforces  attention  so  much 
as  the  expectation  of  future  inquiry  into  the  attainments 
made  in  a  school  or  class.  It  corrects  indolence,  it  stimu- 
lates activity,  and  it  accomplishes  better  than  any  system 
of  reward  or  punishment  can  do  a  correctness  of  acqui- 
sition. But,  of  all  evils,  a  superficial  examination  is  the 
most  to  be  dreaded, — that  kind  of  examination  which  is  got 
up  to  deceive,  in  which  both  master  and  pupil  unite  to 
throw  a  cloud  over  the  eyes  of  the  inquirer ;  and  that 
also  which  is  intended  to  dazzle  by  display,  is  equally 
pernicious.  It  is  better  to  have  no  examinations  than 
such  as  these.  Every  branch  of  acquirement  should  be 
tested  from  the  most  elementary  to  the  most  advanced, 
and  all  should  be  conducted  with  skill  and  fairness;  due 
allowance  being  made  for  natural  or  accidental  impedi- 
ments to  progress.  A  day-school  of  a  superior  descrip- 
tion is  a  pleasing  feature  connected  with  the  Liverpool 
Institute.  It  is  at  present  confined  to  boys;  and  it  is 
conducted  on  the  plan  of  the  Edinburgh  Sessional  School. 
The  course  of  instruction  comprises  the  English  lan- 
guage, writing,  arithmetic,  elements  of  the  mathematics, 
lessons  on  objects  of  nature  and  art,  illustrative  of  geo- 
graphy, astronomy,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  hy- 
drauUcs,  pneumatics,  and  other  sciences  of  common  appli- 
cation. This  course  of  teaching  is  especially  intended 
to  fit  the  pupils  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  value 
of  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge  communicated  by 
the  teachers  in  the  evening  schools  of  the  institution,  and 
by  the  lecturers ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  tend  to 
qualify  the  pupil  for  the  workshop  of  the  artist  or  mecha- 
nic,— the  office  of  the  merchant,  the  accountant,  or  soli- 
'  citor, — the  laboratory  of  the  chemist  or  the  lecture-room 
of  the  surgeon.  The  number  of  boys  in  1836  was  120; 
the  principles  of  religion  are  taught,  but  without  re- 
I  ference  to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  any  particular  sect. 
[  The  charge  for  a  member's  son  is  ten  shillings  a  quarter, 
f  and  for  a  pupil  not  the  son  of  a  member  twelve  shillings 
)  a  quarter ;  the  institute  provides  books,  slates,  and  other 
1  school  requisites.  This  school  is  under  the  direction  of  a 
J   highly  intelligent  master,  educated  at  Edinburgh,  and  as- 
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sistants  duly  qualified.  Some  difference  will  be  observed 
on  comparing  this  with  the  school  attached  to  the  Man- 
chester Institution  ;  both  plans  are  excellent,  and,  if  ju- 
diciously carried  out,  both  will  accomplish  the  main 
design  of  training  up  youth  with  right  motives  of  action, 
and  with  sufficient  intelligence  and  virtue  to  be  a  law 
unto  themselves  as  they  advance  in  life. 

The  directors  of  the  Liverpool  Mechanics'  Institution 
have  just  published  an  enlarged  and  liberal  scheme  of  in- 
struction, by  which  all  classes  of  society  may  obtain,  at  a 
reasonable  rate,  the  advantages  of  masters  of  high  cha- 
racters and  talents.  The  system  for  their  High  School,  in 
addition  to  the  more  ordinary  branches  of  instruction, 
comprises  natural  philosophy  and  its  applications,  na- 
tural history,  chemistry,  applied  mathematics,  modern 
languages,  and  classical  learning;  the  Lower  School  is 
of  the  more  popular  character  above  detailed,  but  rather 
more  extended. 

Sheffield  Institution, — Having  entered  into  such  parti- 
culars respecting  the  institutions  of  London,  Manchester, 
and  Liverpool,  as  we  consider  may  be  serviceable  in  the 
formation  and  progress  of  other  Mechanics'  Institutions, 
we  shall  now  mention  the  facts  which  have  come  to  our 
knowledge  upon  the  state  and  prospects  of  other  institu- 
tions in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  At  Sheffield,  a 
Mechanics'  Library  has  been  in  existence  thirteen  years, 
to  which,  according  to  the  last  Report,  there  are  671 
subscribers;  comprising  honorary  members,  proprietors, 
and  apprentices.  This  number  has  gradually  increased, 
and  is  still  increasing.  The  works  contained  in  the  li- 
brary are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  of  just  that  character 
which  are  desirable,  and  many  of  them  are  voluminous 
and  expensive.  Nearly  ]  00/.  a-year  are  expended  in 
books.  The  number  of  volumes  is  4215.  This  library  | 
has  been  nurtured  by  the  care  and  personal  attention  of  j 
James  Montgomery,  Esq.  and  others,  whose  fame  is  not 
confined  to  ^'  classic  Sheffield."  The  Mechanics'  Institu- 
tion is  of  more  recent  date,  and  is  totally  unconnected  with 
the  library.  In  1834  its  number  of  members  was  470 ; 
in  1833  this  number  was  increased  to  518,  according  toj 
the  following  distribution :  j 
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17  Life  members  on  account  of  donations  or  services. 

23  Subscribers  of  M.  Is.  and  upwards  annually. 

149  Subscribers  of  10s.  6d. 
130  Subscribers  of  8^. 
181  Subscribers  of  6s. 

18  Temporary  members  for  gratuitous  services. 

518 

The  third  Report  states,  that  320  of  the  above  number 
are  directly  benefited,  which  are  divided  as  follows : 

150  Employed  in  manufactures  of  cutlery. 

60  Masons,  joiners,  shoemakers,  and  tailors. 
40  Engravers,  etchers,  modellers,  and  painters. 

35  Clerks,  vv^arehousemen,  journeymen,  and  shopkeepers. 
20  Schoolboys  ;  and  the  others  are   employed  in  agricultural 
pursuits. 

In  the  fourth  Report,  the  number  of  members  is  stated 
to  be  527.  The  following  statements  will  enable  us  to 
see  the  kind  of  changes  that  have  taken  place,  the  steadi- 
ness with  which  the  numbers  are  maintained,  and  conse- 
quently the  stability  of  character  which  belongs  to  this 
institution : 

18  Life  members. 

24  Subscribers  of  1/.  Is.  annually. 
201  Subscribers  of  10s.  6ii. 

74  Subscribers  of  8s. 
197  Subscribers  of  6s. 
13  Members  for  the  time  being. 

527 

These  527  members  are  thus  distributed : 
15  Private  gentlemen. 
52  Professional  men. 
85  Merchants  and  manufacturers. 

35  Tradesmen  and  shopkeepers. 

61  Clerks  and  warehousemen. 

36  Etchers,  engravers,  modellers,  and  painters. 
160  Employed  in  Sheffield  trades. 

61  Masons,  joiners,  &c. 
22  Schoolboys, 

527 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1835  forty-six  lectures  were 
delivered  to  the  members,  partly  gratuitous  and  partly 
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by  paid  lecturers,  and  the  usual  classes  were  in  active 
operation.  A  small  apparatus,  which  cost  59/.,  has  been 
purchased ;  it  is  chiefly  for  experiments  connected  with 
pneumatics,  electricity,  and  chemistry.  We  cannot  but 
think  that  the  library  and  institution  for  the  mechanics 
of  Sheffield  are  both  in  a  very  flourishing  state,  and  ful- 
filling those  ends  for  which  they  have  been  instituted. 

Birmingham  Institution,  —  The  Mechanics*  Institution 
at  Birmingham  has  never  given  that  promise  of  success 
which  might  have  been  anticipated  in  a  town  so  justly 
celebrated  for  its  manufactures  and  mechanical  skill ;  the 
number  of  members  has  not  of  late  years  exceeded  300 ; 
and  this  number  has  seldom  been  sustained  throughout  a 
whole  year.  Discouraging  circumstances  exist ;  such  as  a 
small  debt,  and  the  difficulty  of  raising  a  sum  of  money 
by  the  united  means  of  shares  and  donations  to  erect  a 
building  suitable  for  its  wants.  Classes  are,  however,  in 
operation  for  teaching  writing,  arithmetic,  drawing,  ma- 
thematics, French,  Latin,  and  English  grammar ;  and  the 
improvement  of  the  pupils  is  spoken  of  by  the  committee 
in  terms  of  commendation.  The  library  contains  about 
1000  volumes,  and  lectures  have  been  delivered  on  a 
variety  of  most  interesting  subjects;  yet  the  operations  of 
the  institution  are  very  confined,  considering  the  popula- 
tion of  the  town  and  the  occupations  of  its  inhabitants. 
It  would  be  easy  to  mention  several  Mechanics'  Institu- 
tions, situated  less  eligibly  as  to  local  circumstances,  and 
with  fewer  prospective  benefits  to  their  members,  which 
are  nevertheless  in  a  more  thriving  condition ;  having 
larger  funds,  and  a  greater  number  of  members.  There 
is  no  town  in  the  United  Kingdom  so  dependent  on  the 
spread  of  intelligence,  whose  prosperity  is  involved  so 
much  in  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  its  artisans,  as  Birming- 
ham»  It  is  therefore  not  a  mere  matter  for  the  conside- 
ration of  the  mechanics  themselves,  whether  they  shall 
be  accomplished  in  the  principles  of  their  arts,  or  igno- 
rant of  everything  but  the  mechanical  practice  of  those 
arts :  but  it  is  a  question  on  which  the  trade  of  the  town 
depends  ;  whether  it  must  not  keep  pace  with  its  powerful 
rivals  of  the  old  and  new  continents ;  or  whether  its 
bankers,  merchants,  factors,  manufacturers,  and  profes- 
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sional  gentlemen,  will,  by  timely  and  well-applied  exer- 
tion, contribute  to  maintain  that  pre-eminence  which  the 
town  has  so  long  possessed,  and  of  which  nothing  but 
the  disregard  of  scientific  knowledge  can  deprive  it. 
There  are  some  circumstances  favourable  to  a  more  ge- 
neral support  of  the  Mechanics'  Institution  of  Birming- 
ham, which  may  be  mentioned,  as  worthy  of  imitation  in 
other  towns,  and  which  certainly  show  an  interest  for  the 
success  of  the  institution  in  several  quarters  from  which 
it  is  likely  to  derive  benefit ;  these  are,— the  distribution 
of  a  certain  number  of  admission  tickets  to  the  lectures 
which  are  delivered  before  the  Philosophical  Society ; — 
the  opening  of  the  Society  of  Arts  to  those  pupils  who 
have  attained  to  a  certain  proficiency  in  drawing,  where 
opportunity  is  given  to  draw  from  a  fine  collection  of 
ancient  sculpture ; — occasional  admission  to  the  museum 
of  the  School  of  Medicine,  where  there  are  many  natural 
history  specimens,  and  some  of  the  most  perfect  physio- 
logical and  anatomical  models  and  preparations  in  the 
kingdom :  it  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  Botanical 
Garden  might  be  occasionally  opened  to  the  members  of 
the  institution. 

Coventry  Institution, — An  increased  degree  of  interest 
has  been  lately  manifested  on  behalf  of  the  Coventry  Me- 
chanics' Institution  ;  not  only  in  the  accession  of  members, 
but  in  the  increase  of  the  library  both  by  purchase  and 
donations,  and  in  the  purchase  of  a  building  furnishing 
a  reading-room,  museum,  library,  class-rooms,  laboratory, 
and  a  lecture-room  capable  of  containing  600  persons. 
The  sum  required  for  this  accommodation  (1300/.)  has 
been  chiefly  raised  among  the  members. 

Bolton  Institution,  —  At  Bolton-le-Moors  a  Mechanics' 
Institution  has  been  in  operation  since  the  year  1825. 
Like  many  similar  institutions  in  second  class  towns,  it 
has  had  to  contend  with  difficulties  arising  from  small 
funds,  and  the  consequent  inability  to  provide  a  sufficient 
number  of  adequate  teachers  for  the  classes.  It  has  at 
the  present  time  24  honorary  or  subscribing  members, 
and  200  general  members.  There  are  classes  for  drawing, 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  chemistry; 
the  library  contains  1600  volumes  ;  this  and  the  element- 
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ary  schools  appear  to  be  the  chief  objects  on  which  atten- 
tion is  bestowed. 

Through  the  Reports  of  various  institutions,  from  which 
we  have  collected  most  of  the  information  we  have  been 
able  to  present  to  our  readers,  we  find  some  examples  of 
success  of  a  highly  interesting  nature,  under  circumstances 
where  so  great  an  amount  of  good  could  scarcely  have  been 
anticipated;  and  of  failure,  where  a  different  result  might 
have  been  looked  for.  We  anticipate  success  in  manufac- 
turing and  mercantile  towns ;  and  under  a  proper  system 
of  management,  and  a  due  sense  of  the  importance,  and 
value  of  these  institutions,  they  cannot  fail  in  becoming 
attractive  in  such  towns:  we  cannot  expect  the  same 
amount  of  success  in  agricultural  districts  ;  but  we  are 
enabled  to  record  a  few  instances  of  the  efficacy  of  such 
popular  institutions  when  directed  under  a  system  modi- 
fied according  to  local  circumstances. 

Institutions  in  Rural  Districts. — The  population  of  Chi- 
chester, the  centre  of  an  agricultural  district,  is  8,270. 
This  town  has  a  Mechanics'  Institution  with  upwards  of 
400  members,  and  two  branch  societies  in  the  neighbour- 
ing hamlets — Bognor  and  Selsey.  The  terms  of  admis- 
sion are,  for  minors,  four  shillings  a-year ;  for  majors,  six 
shillings.  Lectures  are  delivered  every  fortnight;  the 
library  contains  1000  volumes ;  and  there  is  an  apparatus 
consisting  of  an  electrical  machine,  an  air-pump,  a  mi- 
croscope, a  telescope,  a  pair  of  globes,  and  a  good  chemi- 
cal apparatus.  The  branch  societies  are  managed  by  com- 
mittees formed  in  the  villages  from  among  the  farmers, 
one  of  whom  officiates  as  secretary,  collects  the  subscrip- 
tions, and  sends  periodically  to  Chichester  for  a  box  full 
of  books,  either  chosen  by  members,  or  selected  by  the 
committee.  Lectures  are  delivered  in  these  villages  every 
third  or  fourth  week,  which  are  attended  by  forty  or  fifty 
people.  This  plan  might  be  extensively  carried  out  if  its 
good  effects  were  more  generally  known.  Classes  have 
not  succeeded  at  Chichester,  owing  to  the  irregular  at- 
tendance of  gratuitous  teachers,  the  funds  not  allowing 
paid  teachers. 

At  Lewes,  another  agricultural  district,  a  Mechanics' 
Institution  has  been  well  sustained.     The  number  of 
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members  is  upwards  of  200,  and  the  attendance  on  lec- 
tures from  100  to  300;  the  Hbrary  contains  1200  vo- 
lumes, which  are  much  sought  after.  Here  also  classes 
have  failed  from  want  of  teachers ;  efforts  are  making  to 
establish  a  few  paid  teachers,  as  elementary  knowledge 
is  much  needed  among  the  members.  At  Lincoln  the 
funds  of  the  institution  are  assisted,  and  an  interest  for 
it  promoted,  by  occasional  exhibitions  of  works  of  nature 
and  art,  lent  for  the  occasion.  At  Hastings  and  St. 
Leonard's  there  is  a  Mechanics'  Institution  which  is  very 
inadequately  supported;  and  lectures  have  been  for 
some  time  discontinued,  while  "  five  circulating  libraries 
filled  with  novels,  &c.  for  fashionable  visitors"  are  sus- 
tained. At  Ripon  exertions  have  been  made  for  the 
class  of  mechanics,  but  they  have  not  been  sufficiently 
valued  and  encouraged ;  yet  we  learn  that  a  few  appren- 
tices who  could  scarcely  read  or  write,  have  become 
good  scholars,  and  are  well  versed  in  geometry  so  far  as 
concerns  their  own  trades :  they  induce  others  to  attend 
the  institution,  and  give  their  own  time  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  juniors.  Nearly  all  the  returns  from  which 
we  quote,  speak  of  the  deeply-rooted  ignorance  of  the 
value  and  application  of  knowledge,  and  of  the  conse- 
quent difficulty  to  obtain  members  from  the  lowest  class 
of  operatives ;  the  subscribers  to  such  institutes  are 
chiefly  found  to  consist  of  small  masters,  superior  artisans 
and  mechanics,  manufacturers,  clerks,  persons  engaged  in 
the  domestic  trades,  shopkeepers,  and  the  more  intelligent 
apprentices.  There  is  a  very  large  class  of  young  per- 
sons in  every  town  of  whom  such  institutions  are  lament- 
ably deficient,  and  whose  monotonous  occupations  give 
them  no  opportunities  for  intellectual  improvement,  and 
scarcely  any  seasonable  occasion  for  recreation  or  phy- 
sical exercise ;  they  are  the  young  men  employed  in  the 
grocers',  drapers',  druggists',  and  other  shops.  Fixed  to 
their  counters  from  morning  till  night,  with  no  relief  but 
for  meals,  they  have  no  chance  of  obtaining  that  exercise 
of  the  mental  and  bodily  faculties  which  almost  every 
other  class  of  persons  may  enjoy.  Nothing  but  shorten- 
ed hours  for  business  can  emancipate  them.  It  would 
f  seem  to  be  very  easy  to  close  such  shops  at  six  for  at 
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least  five  nights  of  every  week.  The  masters  would  ulti- 
mately sustain  no  loss  by  an  arrangement  of  this  nature; 
as  their  customers  would  acquire  the  habit  of  purchasing 
their  commodities  at  an  earlier  hour. 

There  are  in  England  alone  about  one  hundred  towns  of 
20,000  inhabitants  and  upwards :  in  all  these  towns,  or 
nearly  all,  the  primary  objects  of  a  Mechanics'  Institution 
might  be  carried  out ;  namely,  a  library^  reading-room^  lec- 
tures^ classes,  WMseum  of  models,  apparatus,  and  natural  his* 
tory,  and  a  preparatory  day-school  for  the  children  of  mem^ 
bers  and  others.    Our  reasons  for  wishing  to  make  the  day- 
school  a  general  feature  in  such  institutes  have  already  been 
stated ;  the  education  of  the  young  and  the  adult  under 
the  same  official  management,  unite  and  strengthen  the 
institution,  and  give  it  a  twofold  claim  upon  the  class  for 
which  it  is  primarily  designed.   Indeed,  these  two  objects 
ought  never  to  be  separated.    We  are  acquainted  with  i 
parents  of  the  humbler  classes  who  would  wish  to  ex-  ( 
ercise  the  very  kind  of  influence  over  the  education  of 
their  children  which  an  arrangement  of  this  sort  would  ii 
give  them ;  men  of  thoughtful  minds,  strong  intellect,  c 
and  good  feeling,  whose  houses  are  not  always  supplied  e 
with  those  conveniences  requisite  to  enable  them  to  assist  ii 
in  such  education,  or  whose  circumstances  will  not  allow  \\ 
them  to  follow  the  inclination  they  feel  to  forward  the  \ 
progress  of  their  children*    These  hundred  towns  are  all 
more  or  less  engaged  in  manufactures;  indeed,  all  our  co 
large  manufacturing  towns  are  included  in  the  number,  of 
If  in  any  of  them  no   especial  or  important  branch  of  ei 
manufacture  were  carried  on,  yet  among  such  popula-  sii 
tions  there  must  be  a  large  number  of  builders,  joiners, '  tli 
smiths,  Wrights,  and  handicraft  trades — enough  to  supply  lio 
one  Mechanics'  Institution  with  a  sufficient  number  of  iiif 
members  for  its  support,  with  the  assistance  to  be  derived  ; 
from  honorary  members.  Ha 

There  are  also  in  England  nearly  one  hundred  and  tie 
fifty  towns  of  from  10,000  to  20,000  inhabitants.  Com-  emf 
paratively  few  of  these  have  an  institution  of  this  kind ;  cfe 
and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  a  population  of  such  an  jonn 
extent  is  capable  of  supporting  those  requisite  features  of  j  \ 
a  Mechanics*  Institution,  —  a  library,  occasional  lectures^  of  [} 
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classes  (more  limited  in  number  than  in  towns  of  larger 
population),  and  a  day-school*  The  dilBeulties  with  which 
attempts  to  form  men  into  societies  for  self-improvement 
are  attended,  would  vanish  before  judicious  exertions. 
The  necessary  pecuniary  sacrifices  would  be  a  light  bur- 
den where  the  usefulness  of  knowledge  is  deeply  felt ;  and 
one  of  the  first  aims  with  the  promoters  of  such  institu- 
tions must  be  to  make  this  feeling  universal. 

We  have  before  us  intelligence,  more  or  less  in  detail, 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  societies  for  the  education  of 
mechanics  and  others  of  the  working  classes.    Nearly  one 
hundred  of  them  exist  under  the  name  of  Mechanics'  In- 
stitutions ;  the  others  are  of  a  less  specific  tendency,  but 
all  are  essentially  popular  and  useful,  having  for  their 
object  the  developement  and  improvement  of  the  many, 
j  About  forty  of  these  Mechanics'  Institutions  are  in  towns 
a  with  fewer  than  10,000  inhabitants,  and  sixty  are  in  towns 
k'  of  a  larger  population. 

t      Village  Libraries, — There  are  some  small  manufactur- 
d  ing  and  agricultural  districts  where  mechanics'  institutions 
could  not,  in  the  present  state  of  education,  be  supported 
d  effectively ;  but  these  places  need  not  be  without  their 
A  library,  reading-room,  and  lectures,  if  a  single  room  could 
w  be  appropriated  to  such  an  object.    And  this  might  surely 
e  be  obtained  by  the  exertions  of  a  few  individuals  anxious 
ill  for  the  diffusion  of  intelligence.    In  villages,  where  ac- 
ur  commodation  to  this  extent  cannot  be  procured,  a  library 
:r,  of  works  selected  for  the  sound  knowledge  or  rational 
of  entertainment  they  convey  might  surely  be  formed.  We 
a.  shall  enter  into  some  particulars  respecting  a  library  of 
-J,  this  kind  which  has  been  eminently  successful,  in  the 
V  hope  that  many  such  libraries  may  be  hereafter  brought 
if  into  existence  by  the  application  of  similar  measures, 
d     The  Village  Library  at  Dukinfield,  a  few  miles  from 
Manchester,  has  been  in  operation  about  three  years; 
i  the  population  of  this  place  consists  chiefly  of  people 
>  employed  in  cotton-factories,  coal-pits,    and  quarries ; 
i;  cheap  reading  was  necessarily  a  first  consideration,  and 
ID  some  of  the  best  reading  is  now  the  cheapest.  The 
,  of  library  contains  upwards  of  400  volumes.    The  character 
J,  of  these  works  is  of  the  highest  kind ;  they  are  almost 
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all  modern ;  they  contain  the  latest  information  by  the 
best  authors  ;  and  they  have  been  chovSen  with  an  ex- 
press reference  to  the  wishes  and  wants  of  the  working 
man.  The  subscription  to  this  library  is  one  penny  a 
week ;  its  depository  is  the  school-room  of  the  Provi- 
dence Chapel :  its  income  for  the  year  1835  amounted  to 
2lL  ISs. ;  14/.  Os.  6d.  having  been  received  by  the  weekly 
subscriptions,  and  71.  lis.  6d.  by  honorary  subscriptions  : 
1/.  5s,  2d.  was  the  whole  amount  of  annual  expenses,  of 
which  1/.  was  paid  for  the  rent  of  the  room,  occupied  two 
evenings  during  each  week ;  so  that  in  this  instance  nearly 
the  whole  amount  received  was  expended  in  the  purchase 
of  books.  The  number  of  subscribers  at  the  time  alluded 
to  was  seventy-six,  of  whom  eighteen  were  honorary. 
The  success  of  this  library  must  be  mainly  attributed  to 
the  exertions  of  one  or  two  individuals;  and  especially  to 
the  presiding  care  of  Mr.  Robinson,  whose  address,  de- 
livered at  the  second  anniversary  meeting  of  the  sub- 
scribers in  November  1835,  ought  to  occupy  a  place  in 
every  village  library  in  the  kingdom.  Other  libraries 
would  also  flourish  if  one  or  two  persons  could  be  found 
to  take  an  active  interest  in  their  success.  The  object  of 
this  little  society  is  well  expressed  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  its  first  circular.  The  rules  are  short  and 
comprehensive  ;  we  also  transcribe  them. 

"  In  the  present  day,  no  one  who  has  conversed  much 
with  the  intelligent  and  well-minded,  and  they  are  very 
numerous  among  the  working  classes,  can  doubt  that 
they  also  have  partaken  largely  of  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  that  there  exists  among  them  a  very  considerable 
thirst  for  intellectual  improvement ;  nor  can  he  have 
failed  to  remark  that  their  errors  proceed  far  less  from* 
any  ill  intention,  than  from  a  want  of  knowledge  of  those 
general  laws  and  circumstances  which  govern  their 
moral  and  social  condition,  and  from  ignorance  of  those  j 
sources  to  which  they  ought  to  direct  themselves  in  1 
order  to  obtain  the  necessary  information, — information 
which  might  have  an  immediate  and  practical  influence 
on  their  well-being  and  happiness.  In  order  to  farther, 
in  some  degree,  this  most  desirable  object,  it  is  believed 
that,  in  this  great  and  thriving  community,  there  must  be 
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a  considerable  number  of  individuals  who  would  gladly 
contribute  to  the  institution  of  a  village  library  which 
should  be  particularly  adapted  to  the  amusement  and 
the  WANTS  of  working  men,  and  which  should  be  in  a 
great  measure  managed  by  themselves." 

The  following  are  the  rules  on  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  conduct  it : 

1st.  That  every  individual  who  shall  subscribe  one 
penny  a  week,  shall  be  an  ordinary  member  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

2nd.  That  every  member  who  shall  subscribe  half-a- 
guinea  a  year,  shall  be  an  honorary  member  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

3rd,  That  the  choice  of  the  books,  and  the  general  bu- 
siness of  the  society,  shall  be  conducted  by  a  committee 
of  twelve  or  more  members,  one-third  to  be  chosen  out 
of  the  honorary  members,  and  two-thirds  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary or  general  members  of  the  society;  to  be  elected 
annually  out  of  the  whole  body  of  the  subscribers. 

4th.  That  any  member  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
entering  into  a  book,  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  any 
work  which  it  may  appear  to  him  desirable  to  have  in  the 
library  ;  and  that  the  committee  shall  meet  once  a  month, 
and  decide  if  such  book  be  admissible. 

This  plan  has  been  carried  into  effect  with  only  one 
deviation.  Twelve  members,  instead  of  eight,  have  been 
chosen  out  of  the  ordinary  members  to  compose  the  com- 
mittee, and  only  three  out  of  the  honorary  members ; 
and  there  has  been  no  reason  to  regret  this  change.  At 
Holbeck,  near  Leeds,  there  is  a  circulating  library  and 
reading-room,  which  originated  in  the  wise  and  liberal 
exertions  of  the  mill-owners  of  that  place  for  the  en* 
couragement  of  their  work-people.  Some  of  the  best 
works  on  art  and  science  are  to  be  found  in  this  library, 
and  a  good  collection  of  amusing  and  instructive  litera- 
ture. The  library  contains  above  1000  volumes.  Hol- 
t)eck  is  one  of  the  seats  of  the  woollen  manufacture. 
in  many  towns  small  associations  exist  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  intellectual  pursuits,  and  these  may  be  looked 
jpon  as  indications  of  a  desire  for  more  extended  efforts, 
)r  as  nurseries  from  which  more  important  institutions 
nay  emanate. 
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Formation  of  Libraries, — The  formation  of  a  library  is  no 
difficult  matter  in  these  days  of  cheap  publications ;  per- 
sons possessing  a  taste  for  the  useful  literature  of  the  times 
would  find  the  selection  of  books  a  pleasing  occupation  ; 
the  general  cautions  necessary  are,  to  avoid  works  of  a 
violent  party  character,  to  choose  only  the  standard  pro- 
ductions of  past  times,  and  the  scientific  works  of  those 
whose  pretensions  are  everywhere  acknowledged.  It 
should  also  be  borne  in  mind  by  all  persons  who  are  oc- 
casionally called  upon  to  select  books  for  popular  libraries, 
especially  if  their  funds  be  small,  that  an  immense  number 
of  the  most  valuable  works  are  to  be  found  in  the  cata- 
logues of  second-hand  booksellers,  at  half,  and  sometimes 
much  less  than  half  the  cost  if  ordered  new.    Double  the 
number  of  books  may  thus  be  obtained  for  a  given  sum, 
that  would  be  purchased  as  new  works  with  the  most 
liberal  allowance  that  provincial  booksellers  could  afford  ; 
and  not  unfrequently  the  works  so  purchased  have  the 
advantage  of  being  in  strong  bindings.    Mechanics'  insti- 
tutions, and  libraries  for  the  people,  should  be  deposito- 
ries for  the  catalogues  of  second-hand  booksellers.  The 
cheap  one-volume  editions  of  standard  works  are  not  well 
adapted  for  these  libraries.     An  eight- volume  copy  of 
Shakspeare  or  of  the  Spectator  is  better  than  a  one- 1 
volume  copy,  because  eight  readers  may  each  be  fur- 
nished with  a  volume.    We  do  not  think  it  would  be 
difficult  to  organize  central  libraries  for  districts.  Boxes] 
full  of  books,  with  shelves  for  divisions,  might  thus  cir-l 
culate,  on  the  plan  pursued  with  the  branches  of  thai 
Chichester  Mechanics'  Institute.    Several  district  socie-i 
ties  might  be  formed  within  certain  circles ;  and  district! 
Mechanics'  Institutions  might  exist  on  a  somewhat  similar! 
footing,  being  not  only  supplied  with  books,  but  with  lec-| 
tures  and  elementary  teachers.  j 
Many  of  the  older  libraries  throughout  the  country  are 
regulated  by  laws  which  prevent  their  extensive  useful-} 
ness;  some  of  them  are  a  species  of  endowment  from  whichj 
only  a  privileged  class  can  derive  benefit.     There  are! 
libraries  of  this  description  at  Newcastle,  York,  Bristolj 
Worcester,  and  other  places.    On  the  other  hand,  a  few 
of  these  ancient  libraries  are  on  a  more  liberal  basis-n 
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open  to  every  one  who  solicits  admission,  without  pay- 
ment.   Such  is  that  of  Humphrey  Cheetham  at  Man- 
chester,   Another  class  of  libraries  is  rendered  exclusive 
by  the  amount  of  the  subscription ;  these  never  contem- 
plated the  admission  of  working  people.    To  many  reli- 
gious communities  small  collections  of  books  are  attached, 
which  are  chiefly  read  by  the  congregations  to  which 
they  belong.    The  circulating  libraries  of  towns  are  often 
connected  with  booksellers'  shops,  they  are  sustained  by 
,  readers  of  the  modern  works  of  fiction ;  this  is  the  dearest 
r  reading  which  the  public  pays  for.  The  libraries  most  truly 
.  popular,  and  most  useful,  are  tliose  formed  for  mechanics, 
g  and  either  attached  to  or  independent  of  Mechanics* 
e  Institutions.    These  libraries  are  numerous,  and  generally 
I,  contain  from  two  or  three  hundred  to  a  thousand  volumes, 
;t  and  some  few  contain  several  thousands,  generally  chosen 
;  for  their  utility.    The  want  of  reading  is  less  felt  in  towns 
e  than  in  the  small  populous  districts  immediately  sur- 
i.  rounding  such  towns;  to  supply  this  want  we  see  but 
>  little  difficulty.    If  the  Mechanics'  Institutions  would  co- 
le  operate  with  such  districts,  procure  small  subscriptions, 
ill  and  furnish  books  on  a  plan  somewhat  similar  to  the 
of  East  Lothian  itinerating  libraries,  to  a  great  extent  the 
e-  want  would  be  supplied.    On  this  plan,  a  fund  would, 
r.  in  time,  be  raised  which  would  enable  the  institutions,  or 
be  the  branch  societies,  to  purchase  the  works  ;   and  the 
es  latter  would  find  they  had  the  power  to  establish  libraries 
r-  for  themselves.  —  It  is  probable  that  Mechanics'  Institu- 
he  tions  and  libraries  may  need  some  encouragement  to  com- 
e-  mence  the  practice  of  such  a  scheme ;  we  could  suggest 
:ct  none  so  good  as  the  loan  from  a  central  board  of  a  few 
lai  libraries  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  volumes  each,  selected 
ec  and  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  such  a  circulation.  Per- 
haps 6d,  a  quarter,  or  a  halfpenny  a  week,  would  be 
ar(  a  remunerating  payment  from  each  subscriber,  and  at  this 
[ul  easy  rate  hundreds  of  readers  would  be  formed  in  dis» 
cl  tricts  where  works  of  science,  art,  and  useful  entertain- 
an  ment  are  at  present  almost  unknown. 
:ol      Schools  of  Design. — The  urgent  necessity  of  establish- 
ed ing  schools  of  design,  for  cultivating  the  taste  and  im- 
proving  the  practice  of  our  mechanical  artists  is  now 
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generally  acknowledged.  The  nation  has  suffered  in  its 
manufactures  from  the  neglect  of  such  cultivation,  and 
the  government  is  anxious  to  repair  the  error.  Whether  i 
schools  of  design  can  be,  in  all  instances,  connected  with  I 
the  other  objects  of  a  Mechanics'  Institution,  we  are  not 
competent  to  determine.  The  Report  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Arts  and  Manufactures  states  that  "  the 
more  matured  Mechanics'  Institutions  have  disseminated 
much  valuable  instruction  in  the  arts.  The  Reports  of 
the  Mechanics'  Institutions  of  Glasgow,  Manchester, 
Coventry,  indicate  in  the  present  year  the  awakened  at- 
tention of  the  inhabitants  of  those  great  towns  to  the 
importance  of  education  in  design." 

A  few  single  schools  of  design,  supported  only  in  the 
populous  manufacturing  districts,  will  not  supply  the 
long-felt  want.  Schools  must  arise  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  where  the  ingenuity  of  manufacturers  is  called 
forth ;  and  we  think  it  will  not  be  found  difficult  to  engraft 
them  on  the  majority  of  our  existing  Mechanics'  Institu- 
tions. The  more  costly  machinery  of  such  schools  is  to 
a  great  extent  provided,  and  only  awaits  the  application 
of  the  moving  power — additional  funds,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Central  School  of  Design. 

The  suggestion  of  the  committee  in  the  Report  above  j 
quoted  might  be  easily  put  into  limited  practice  by  way  ! 
of  trial :  it  is  said,  "  Perhaps  the  government  would  most  ' 
judiciously  interpose  not  only  by  creating  a  Normal  School, 
but  by  applying  to  local  institutions  the  species  of  assist- 
ance now  extended  to  school-houses.  It  is  worthy  of 
consideration  whether,  if  satisfactory  evidence  were  given 
that  the  local  residents  or  municipalities  would  supply 
a  certain  portion  of  the  expense,  contributions,  in  aid  only, 
might  not  be  judiciously  supplied  by  government."  The 
most  encouraging  evidence  that  the  people  themselves 
feel  the  necessity  of  studying  the  arts  of  design,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  largest  number  of  students  in 
the  classes  of  Mechanics'  Institutions  are  those  engaged 
in  branches  of  these  arts ;  we  may  instance  the  largeness 
of  such  classes  in  the  institutions  of  London,  Liverpool; 
Manchester,  Bolton,  Birmingham,  Coventry,  Sheffield, 
and  Glasgow.    Here,  then,  are  openings  for  instruction  j 
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on  a  more  extended  basis,  and  in  these  institutions  the 
experiment  might  be  made.  Many  others  would  rejoice 
to  extend  their  usefulness  ;  and  some  of  those  now  in 
a  slumbering  state  would  probably  be  resuscitated  by  the 
application  of  such  an  incentive  to  perseverance,  and 
such  an  encouragement  to  their  hitherto  unregarded 
efforts. 

Mutual  Instruction  and  Paid  Teachers,  —  Mechanics' 
Institutions  seem  to  offer  all  the  advantages  requisite  to 
enable  the  class  of  operatives,  mercantile  clerks,  and 
others  actively  employed  in  trade  and  commerce,  to  obtain 
that  kind  of  instruction  which  is  suitable  to  their  re-- 
spective  wants ;  and  though  the  present  state  of  these 
institutions  is  not  so  effective  as  it  might  be,  yet  in  very 
few  instances  have  difficulties  arisen  from  a  defective  or- 
ganization :  more  generally  they  are  to  be  attributed  to 
popular  ignorance,  and  to  the  unwillingness  of  those  who 
derive  no  direct  benefits  from  such  institutions  to  contri- 
bute to  their  support.  There  are,  however,  a  few  ques- 
tions connected  with  their  efficient  working,  which  re- 
quire a  more  direct  consideration  than  we  have  given 
them  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  paper :  the  opinions  we 
entertain  upon  them  are  supported  by  facts  already 
adduced,  or  others  to  which  we  shall  refer. 

It  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  classes  in  Mechanics' 
Institutions  that  every  branch  of  instruction  should  be 
conducted  by  the  most  competent  instructors.    It  cannot 
be  expected  that  this  work,  the  most  important  which 
Mechanics'  Institutions  contemplate,  can  be  carried  on 
by  gratuitous  teachers.    The  present  state  of  these  insti- 
tutions throughout  the  kingdom  might  be  determined 
with  tolerable  accuracy  by  a  reference  to  the  number  of 
paid  masters  employed  in  them.    Where  the  funds  are 
too  small  to  provide  competent  persons  to  direct  the 
I  classes,  the  institutions  will  generally  be  found  in  a  lan- 
1  guid  state.    A  library  and  reading-room  may  draw  toge- 
j  ther  a  few ;  but  these,  even  aided  by  occasional  lectures, 
j  will  not  offer  sufficient  attractions  for  the  mass.  Nothing 
1,  can,  or  ought  to  supersede  classes  conducted  by  clever 
1,  and  active  teachers.    Adults,  and  others  who  have  been 
A  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  early  education,  have  no  ade- 
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quate  sources  of  elementary  knowledge  but  these  to  look 
to ;  and,  though  advanced  in  years,  science  musJ:  be  attain- 
ed by  them  by  the  same  gradations  as  by  those  of  a  more 
youthful  age. 

The  fourth  Report  of  the  Sheffield  Mechanics'  Institu- 
tion (November  1836)  states  that  "  several  of  the  classes 
which  were  formerly  taught  gratuitously  are  now  super- 
intended by  paid  teachers ;  their  efficiency  is  thereby  con- 
siderably increased  without  materially  affecting  the  funds 
of  the  institution."  This  has  been  the  actual  experience 
of  several  other  institutions.  The  popular  system  of  in- 
struction through  the  medium  of  monitors,  —  teachers 
barely  able  to  instruct  mechanically,  and  unqualified  to 
sustain  the  intellectual  part  of  any  system, — has  also  been 
attended  by  failure  in  many  Mechanics'  Institutions. 
"  By  teaching,  we  learn,"  is  true  only  in  a  qualified  sense ; 
for  by  teaching  we  learn  nothing  new,  although  we  cer- 
tainly add  to  the  correctness  and  stability  of  our  former 
acquirements.  Hence  it  appears  necessary  to  have  com- 
petent teachers  introduced  into  Institutions  of  this  kind 
so  that  all  those  who  attend  for  the  benefits  of  instruc- 
tion should  be  employed,  not  in  teaching  others,  but  in 
learning  themselves.  Mechanics  cannot  afford  to  give  up 
their  time  to  the  teaching  of  others  ;  they  are  either  youths 
or  young  men,  who  connect  themselves  with  these  institu- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  deriving  advantage  from  them, 
and,  when  these  advantages  cease,  their  connexion  with 
them  ceases  too. 

Prizes. — The  question  naturally  arises  here,  whether 
some  more  valuable  and  permanent  stimulus  than  that  to 
be  obtained  from  prizes  should  not  be  applied  ;  such  as 
would  place  all  on  a  degree  of  equality,  and  which,  while 
it  destroyed  strife,  would  not  tend  to  relax  energy,  but 
would  in  itself  furnish  the  best  of  all  rewards  for  atten- 
tion and  skill.  The  mechanics  are  instructed  in  element- 
ary knowledge ;  they  are  also  taught  those  special  appli- 
cations of  physical  science  which  are  of  practical  value  m 
their  various  arts  and  trades.  A  degree  of  honour,  or  a 
certificate  of  distinction,  would  be  attainable  by  all.  It 
might  be  granted  to  all  who  regularly  attended  their 
classes  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  who  made  thatj 
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amount  of  improvement  which  a  careful  superintendence 
of  their  efforts  proved  them  to  be  capable  of  attaining. 
Such  honorary  degrees  would  be  attainable  by  all  who 
gave  a  regular  and  careful  attention  to  study ;  and  habits 
of  vigilance  and  care  would  be  formed,  which  would  be 
most  valuable  to  them  in  after-life.  The  attentive  stu- 
dent would  not  be  likely  to  become  a  careless  workman  ; 
the  man  who  knew  the  principles  on  which  his  manual 
operations  depended,  would  be  a  more  valuable  artisan 
than  he  who  was  ignorant  of  such  principles,  and  only 
performed  his  work  mechanically.  The  consequence  of 
this  would  be,  that  eligible  persons  would  be  selected  for 
different  employments ;  and  manufacturers  would  find  it 
to  be  their  interest  to  support  such  institutions,  that  they 
might  be  entitled  to  apply  to  them  for  students  to  fill  up 
their  vacancies.  The  evidence  of  Dr.  Waagen  of  Berlin, 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Arts  and  Manufactures,  states,  that  "  a  perpetual  commu- 
nication is  kept  up  between  the  director  of  the  institution 
(a  school  of  design)  and  the  principal  manufacturers V' 
and  again,  "  if  a  student  should  show  a  great  aptitude  for 
any  particular  branch,  the  director  recommends  him  to  the 
manufacturers  in  that  particular  branch  :"  he  also  states 
that  "  there  is  a  great  demand  on  the  part  of  manufactu- 
rers for  pupils  that  excel  in  different  departments."  By 
instituting  an  honorary  degree,  and  by  an  intercourse 
of  this  description  between  masters  and  workmen,  atten- 
tive students  and  valuable  workmen  would  be  encouraged, 
the  prosperity  of  masters  would  be  more  certain,  and  a 
moral  amelioration  would  be  brought  about  in  a  whole 
class.  A  degree  is  granted  under  certain  regulations  to 
the  students  of  the  School  of  Arts  of  Edinburgh,  and  has 
been  attended  by  the  happiest  results  ;  it  was  suggested 
by  Leonard  Horner,  Esq.  whose  Hints  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Mechanics'  Institutions"  are  well  calculated  for 
practical  application. 

Political  Economy. — Political  economy  is  a  subject  pecu- 
liarly appropriate  for  the  study  of  those  who  are  likely  to 
become  members  of  Mechanics*  Institutions.  Works  on 
the  different  branches  of  this  science  are  numerous  in  the 
libraries  of  the  larger  institutions ;  in  many  it  has  formed 
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the  subject  of  lectures,  and  distinct  portions  of  the  science 
have  been  brought  more  particularly  under  discussion  in 
the  mutual  improvement  classes.  In  towns  where  the 
working  population  forms  a  dense  mass, — where  strikes, 
trades-unions,  and  combinations  have  been  so  ruinous  to 
the  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  workman, — it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  principles  which 
affect  national  wealth  and  industry  should  be  most  tho- 
roughly understood.  The  lecture-room  of  an  institution 
should  never  be  made  the  arena  for  any  discussions 
which  can  impair  its  useful  character.  Civil  history, 
rights,  duties,  morals,  are  topics  not  in  themselves  sec- 
tarian ;  and  these  should  also  form  subjects  of  enquiry 
and  consideration.  Should  it  be  objected  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  topics  that  they  approximate  to  political  and 
religious  questions,  we  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  the 
reason  on  which  the  objection  is  founded  is  not  a  sound 
one,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  necessarily  connected  with 
them,  and  would  be  most  profitably  considered  without 
them. 

Newspapers, — In  a  few  instances,  newspapers  have  been 
admitted  into  Mechanics'  Institutions  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  them  a  popular  character.  The  consequence  has 
been,  that  an  accession  of  members  has  been  obtained,  but 
these  members  have  been  of  a  different  caste  to  those  for 
whom  such  institutions  are  intended.  Where  newspapers 
have  been  received,  it  has  been  found  that  the  objects  con- 
nected with  mental  and  scientific  cultivation  have  been  dis- 
regarded, the  taste  for  sound  acquirements  has  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  disappeared ;  and  on  this  account  we  cannot 
but  deprecate  their  introduction.  On  the  score  of  ex- 
pense, too,  they  should  be  excluded ;  for  the  cost  of  two 
daily  and  two  weekly  newspapers  would  furnish  a  library 
with  fifty  volumes  of  sterling  worth  and  permanent  in- 
terest. We  are  induced  to  mention  this  subject,  know- 
ing that  in  more  than  one  institution  attempts  are  an- 
nually made,  and  parties  canvassed  to  vote,  for  the  intro- 
duction of  newspapers.  We  are  sorry  to  see  that  they 
are  held  out  as  a  prospective  inducement  by  the  directors 
of  the  institutions  at  Birmingham  (see  ninth  Report)  and 
at  Sheffield  (see  fourth  Report).  Our  opinion  is  confirmed 
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by  that  of  the  president  of  the  Manchester  Mechanics'  In- 
stitution, who  intimated  at  the  last  annual  meeting  (Fe- 
bruary 1837)  that  he  doubted  the  propriety  of  introducing 
newspapers  there.  Our  great  objection  rests  on  this  ex- 
perience, that  parties  are  thus  introduced  into  such  insti- 
tutions to  obtain  the  advantage  of  a  cheap  news-room.  At 
Exeter  the  Mechanics'  Institution  is  about  to  be  discon- 
tinued, it  having  degenerated  into  a  news  room  :  its  philo- 
sophical apparatus  was  a  short  time  ago,  for  sale. 

Amusements. —  We  think  some  popular  amusements 
might  be  connected  with  Mechanics'  Institutions.  At 
Manchester,  the  severity  of  study  has  been  occasionally 
broken  by  recreations  and  relaxations  of  this  nature  ;  and 
the  directors  of  the  institution  feel  the  desirableness  of 
providing  a  place,  and  making  arrangements  for  games 
and  manly  exercises  out  of  doors  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months.  This  subject  has  been  mentioned  in 
several  of  the  late  Reports,  and  was  alluded  to  by  B.  Hey- 
wood,  Esq.  the  president  at  the  late  annual  meeting,  who 
offered  to  assist  in  bearing  the  expense  of  such  an  experi- 
ment. We  would  venture  to  recommend  chess  as  a  game 
of  science  and  skill  which  might  be  allowed  in  all  Me- 
chanics' Institutions  ;*  there  are  other  intellectual  and 
clever  games,  a  knowledge  of  which  might  be  thus 
diffused,  and  which  would  gradually  wean  them  from  low 
and  vicious  amusements.  At  the  same  time  that  such 
games  as  are  in  themselves  innocent  and  rational  should 
be  encouraged,  we  would  exclude  all  games  of  chance, 
and  everything  that  could  lead  to  gambling  and  worse  ex- 
cesses. Amusements,  and  exercises  to  develope  the  mus- 
cular system  of  those  whose  occupations  are  sedentary ; 
others  of  a  quiet  nature  for  those  accustomed  during  the 
day  to  much  muscular  action ;  concerts,  or  amusements 
in  science,  for  social  parties ;  and  pedestrian  excursions  on 
summer  evenings  for  students  in  natural  history ;  —  are 
some  of  the  means  that  might  be  employed  for  the  re- 
creation of  the  people. 

Day  Schools, — We  hope  some  attempts  will  be  made 
to  connect  day-schools  more  generally  with  Mechanics' 

*  Would  it  not  be  desirable  to  introduce  this  game  into  schools  also? 
It  would,  we  are  convinced,  have  a  great  effect  upon  the  moral  and 
intellectual  character  of  the  nation. — Ed. 
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Institutions.  The  chief  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  schools 
similar  to  those  attached  to  the  institutions  of  Liverpool 
and  Manchester,  is  the  want  of  funds  for  their  first  estab- 
lishment. Now,  if  the  government  would  extend  the 
principle  on  which  aid  was  given  to  the  British  and 
National  School  Societies,  this  difficulty  would  be  in  a 
great  degree  removed.  The  directors  of  Mechanics' 
Institutions  are  as  respectable  members  of  society  as  the 
committees  of  British  and  National  Schools,  but  in  some 
instances  certainly  not  so  wealthy.  Is  this  qualification 
to  be  a  sine  qua  non  ?  We  should  think  not.  Those  per- 
sons who  show  an  active  interest  in  the  education  of  the 
community,  who  sacrifice  their  time,  exert  their  talents, 
and  display  an  ardent  desire  for  human  improvement,  may 
surely  be  depended  upon  to  take  the  oversight  of  prepa- 
ratory schools  for  the  children,  brothers,  and  sisters  of 
mechanics  ;  and  the  more  intelligent  and  tried  persons  of 
this  class  may  themselves  be  as  certainly  depended  upon 
for  their  co-operation.  In  speaking  of  the  beneficial  re- 
sults of  the  Manchester  Institution  and  of  the  class  of 
persons  there  trained,  we  find  Mr.  Hey  wood  remarking  in 
1835 — How  many  members  of  this  institution  are  there 
who  are  active  and  zealous  teachers  in  various  Sunday 
schools  in  the  town  ?  Who  are  they  who,  without  emolu- 
ment, have  for  four  years  taken  the  charge  of  the  writing 
class  ? — who  are  they  who,  in  several  other  classes,  give 
their  gratuitous  assistance  to  the  teachers  ? — who  are  they 
in  the  board  of  directors  who  devote  their  time  and  their 
labour  to  your  service  ? — they  are  men  trained  up  in  this 
institution."  To  such  a  class  of  men,  funds  for  the  spread 
of  education  may  surely  be  confided  for  the  erection  of 
buildings  wherever  it  appears  necessary  to  establish  a 
superior  training  establishment  for  the  instruction  of  the 
children  of  mechanics  and  artisans. 

It  is  only  for  the  first  establishment  of  preparatory 
schools  that  we  suggest  aid  from  the  government  in 
money,  not  for  the  direct  expenses  connected  with  the 
education  of  mechanics.  The  buildings,  furnishings,  ap- 
paratus, books,  and  teachers  of  a  Mechanics'  Institution, 
should  be  provided  for  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  mem- 
bers, the  contributions  of  master  tradesmen  and  artificers, 
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and  the  donations  of  the  municipalities  of  towns  where 
they  are  situated.  The  state  might  furnish  material 
assistance  of  a  more  permanent,  and  not  less  valuable, 
kind  than  that  of  pecuniary  advances  :  specimens  in  na- 
tural history,  especially  minerals,  collections  of  antiqui- 
ties, and  objects  illustrative  of  national  manners  and  cus- 
toms. Some  of  these  would  be  derived  from  the  British 
Museum,  where  there  are  always  numerous  duplicates ; 
and  many  of  the  class  of  objects  most  acceptable  to  all 
collections  might  be  procured  through  the  officers  and 
agents  of  government  on  distant,  and  even  on  home  sta- 
tions. The  collections  thus  diffused  would  help  to  con- 
firm and  illustrate, — to  render  more  accurate  and  valuable 
the  knowledge  derived  from  books  and  lectures. 

Sounds  which  address  the  ear  are  lost  and  die 
In  one  short  hour  ;  but  that  which  strikes  the  eye 
Lives  long  upon  the  mind ;  the  faithful  sight 
Engraves  the  knowledge  with  a  beam  of  light/' 

Copies  of  interesting  public  documents,  —  such  as  the 
Reports  of  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Education ;  on  the  Arts  and  Manufactures ;  on  the  Bri- 
tish Museum  ;  on  Emigration  ;  and  on  the  Disposal  of  Co- 
lonial Lands ;  and  many  others,  should  also  be  granted  to 
all  institutions  accessible  to,  and  having  for  their  object 
the  benefit  of  the  people.  Works  of  art,  diagrams,  tables, 
maps,  plans,  models,  when  once  prepared  for  the  public 
service,  might  be  cheaply  multiplied  and  extensively  cir- 
culated, if  of  a  nature  to  inform  the  mind,  or  cultivate 
and  refine  the  national  taste.  It  might  even  be  desirable 
to  prepare  certain  works  of  unquestionable  utility  with 
the  direct  intention  to  diffuse  them  in  those  quarters 
where  the  public  should  derive  m.ost  advantage  from  their 
exhibition.  The  state  has  many  resources  which,  if 
they  were  economised,  and  placed  under  judicious  con- 
trol and  distribution,  miglu  be  made  available  for  popu- 
lar improvement  at  little  or  no  expense.  The  power  to 
supply  aid  of  this  description  to  the  different  institutions 
requiring  it,  might  very  properly  be  vested  in  a  National 
Board  of  Education.  This  board  would  make  itself  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  the  institution  applying  for 
assistance, — its  design,  extent,  resources,  and  efficiency. 
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Such  a  board  might  also  arrange  to  supply  lecturers  to 
visit  different  districts,  where  the  union  of  several  insti- 
tutions for  this  purpose  would  reduce  the  expense  to  each. 
The  intercourse  between  the  board  and  the  institutions  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  would  indicate  the  kind  of 
assistance  most  generally  acceptable  ;  to  supply  which,  ar- 
rangements would  accordingly  be  made. 

Museum, — The  best  museum  for  a  Mechanics'  Institu- 
tion is  one  of  models  and  works  of  arts,  apparatus  for 
lectures,  and  for  illustrating  those  principles  which  are 
taught  in  the  classes.  Mathematical  diagrams  and  draw- 
ings of  machinery  are  of  the  same  useful  nature  ;  and 
should  be  produced  by  the  students,  and  preserved  for 
future  reference.  This  museum  should  also  contain  spe- 
cimens of  the  mineral^  animal,  and  vegetable  substances 
used  in  the  arts  ;  and  these  should  be  shown  under  va- 
rious stages  of  manufacture,  and  in  their  different  states 
and  preparations.  Every  artisan  might  add  his  contribu- 
tion to  such  a  collection,  and  all  would  receive  benefit 
from  it  in  some  shape  or  other.  The  different  states  of 
iron,  from  the  ore  to  the  polished  steel,  and  its  chemical 
preparations,  —  the  progress  of  the  cotton  plant,  from  the 
bud  to  the  finest  thread  and  muslin,  and  the  variety  of 
shapes  it  is  made  to  assume — would  be  useful  and  attract- 
ive lessons  to  those  who  were  commonly  employed  with 
occupations  of  a  different  nature  ;  and,  by  w^ay  of  recrea- 
tion, meetings  for  conversation  might  occasionally  be  held 
in  the  room  occupied  by  such  collections. 

The  importance  of  a  library,  a  museum,  a  botanical 
garden,  a  gallery  of  paintings  and  engravings,  a  collection 
of  casts, — both  antique  and  modern, — in  large  towns,  is 
acknowledged  by  all  who  have  duly  considered  the  depend- 
ence of  our  manufactures  on  a  due  appreciation  and  cul- 
tivation of  the  arts  of  design.  The  evidence  on  these 
subjects,  which  was  elicited  before  the  Committees  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  British  Museum,  and  on  Arts 
and  Manufactures,  has  had  a  direct  tendency  to  bring 
them  under  public  attention.  As  sources  of  popular 
amusement  and  instruction,  they  supply  the  people  with 
new  and  rational  pleasures;  they  not  only  wean  them 
from  coarse  and  degrading  pursuits,  but  they  furnish  a 
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refined  substitute.  In  some  towns,  gardens  and  museums 
might  be  connected  with  Mechanics'  and  other  Literary 
and  Scientific  Institutions  ;  in  other  towns  their  formation 
might  be  encouraged  by  the  municipal  governments ;  in 
others,  perhaps,  they  are  only  attainable  by  the  annual 
subscriptions  of  the  more  wealthy  inhabitants;  but  it  might 
safely  be  predicted  that,  if  any  certainty  of  assistance 
from  government  in  specimens  might  be  looked  for,  one 
of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  spread  of  such  establish- 
ments would  be  removed.  Wherever  there  are  Schools 
of  Design  and  Mechanics'  Institutions,  there  must  be 
museums  accessible  to  the  labouring  classes  after  their 
working  hours. 

Funds, — No  external  aid  should  be  allowed  to  super- 
sede direct  payments  from  all  who  became  members  of 
Mechanics' Institutions ;  yet,  for  the  buildings  and  furnish- 
ings required  in  the  first  instance,  public  contributions 
are  indispensably  requisite.  Local  governments  are  un- 
doubtedly a  legitimate  source  to  look  to  for  aid  either  in 
funds  or  buildings,  for  all  objects  which  tend  to  advance 
the  knowledge,  the  interest,  or  the  good  order  of  the 
communities  under  their  protection.  There  are  instances 
where  buildings  belonging  to  corporate  bodies  have  been 
appropriated  to  purposes  of  public  instruction  for  little 
more  than  a  nominal  rent.  At  Louth  the  Mansion-house 
has  been  converted  into  a  Literary  and  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tution and  news-room.  By  the  help  which  the  surplus 
funds  of  many  municipal  bodies  are  sufficient  to  supply, 
opportunities  might  be  afforded  for  the  study  and  practice 
of  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts,  and  the  greatest  benefits 
would  thus  be  diffused  among  all  classes  of  society.  Annual 
subscriptions,  and  personal  assistance  from  honorary  mem- 
bers, are  also  necessary  to  impart  character  and  value 
to  such  institutions.  Many  have  failed,  or  partially 
failed,  from  the  want  of  such  resources;  not  so  much  for  or- 
dinary objects,  as  to  remove  temporary  inconvenience.  It 
is  manifestly  the  interest  of  towns,  which  derive  their  pro- 
sperity from  the  exercise  of  certain  arts  and  trades,  to 
encourage  Mechanics'  Institutions  for  their  local  bene- 
j5t ;  and  it  is  therefore  reasonable  to  look  to  the  wealthy 
of  such  towns  for  support.     Yet  as  no  tie  can  bind  a 
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mechanic  to  exercise  his  skill  in  any  particular  town,  it 
is  no  less  reasonable  to  expect  the  legislature  to  render 
its  measure  of  assistance  also ;  since  the  power  and  the 
wealth  of  the  country  must  be  augmented  by  the  uni- 
versal diffusion  of  intelligence  among  its  people.  Yet 
mechanics  and  artisans  should  bear  in  mind  that  their 
own  united  efforts  would  be  even  more  powerful  in  sup- 
plying all  their  wants  than  the  exertions  of  the  more 
wealthy  classes  ;  and  that  their  institutions  have  hitherto 
only  partially  succeeded  because  the  mechanics  have  not 
been  united.  By  the  co-operation  of  numbers  with  small 
resources,  expensive  libraries  may  be  formed, — the  most 
scientific  lecturers  may  be  engaged, — the  most  talented 
teachers  may  be  obtained, —  and  all  may  reap  benefit  from 
the  application  of  such  combined  strength.  That  which 
cannot  be  done  by  the  small  contributions  of  a  hundred 
persons  becomes  easy  when  a  thousand  unite  their  efforts ; 
and  if  those  who  are  themselves  aware  of  the  immense 
benefit  of  knowledge  are  not  able  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds,  let  them  induce  their  fellow-workmen  to  meet 
them,  and  point  out  the  smallness  of  the  sacrifice  in  com- 
parison with  the  magnitude  of  the  advantages  to  be 
gained. 

Mechanics'  Institutions  contemplate  the  wants  of  man 
in  his  maturer  years ;  it  should  therefore  form  a  part  of 
their  system  to  conduct  the  minds  of  those  who  seek  in- 
struction therein,  step  by  step,  to  a  love  of  a  higher  order 
of  pursuits  than  commonly  prevails,  and  to  give  them  an 
abiding  taste  for  sound  and  useful  knowledge.  An  at- 
tendance in  the  day-schools,  which  we  hope  to  see  gene- 
rally established  for  the  children  of  mechanics,  and  at- 
tached to  their  institutes,  will  lay  the  best  foundation  for 
this  taste  ;  the  classes  will  carry  it  forward,  and,  together 
with  the  lectures,  which  from  time  to  time  are  provided 
under  a  well-organised  and  efficient  system  of  instruction, 
will  do  all  that  can  be  done  to  aid  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind  in  scientific  and  useful  information.  What  remains 
after  this  must  be  self-acquired, — from  books,  from  reflec- 
tion, from  experiment,  from  intercourse  with  minds  of  a 
similar  character  and  engaged  in  similar  pursuits.  The 
difficulty  of  proceeding  in  a  course  of  studies  beyond  this 
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point  becomes  gradually  less.  Every  advanced  student 
here  strikes  out  a  path  for  himself,  and  what  have  been 
used  as  aids  become  impediments  in  his  further  progress. 

It  would  be  superfluous  here  to  point  out  the  hundreds 
of  sources  of  wealth  which  have  been  laid  open  by  the 
applications  of  scientific  research ;  one  only  will  we  men- 
tion—  the  invention  of  rolled  iron,  which,  though  ruinous 
to  the  inventor,  became  an  extensive  and  a  lucrative 
source  of  national  industry  and  wealth  ;  and  which,  in  the 
government  consumption  alone,  effected  a  direct  annual 
saving  to  a  larger  amount  than  would  be  required  to  sup- 
port Mechanics'  Institutions  throughout  the  kingdom. 

CHARLES  BAKER, 


Doncaster. 
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ON  TEACHING  GREEK, 

The  matter  and  form,  the  words  and  structure  of  the 
Greek  language,  are  a  living  developement  of  the  Greek 
character,  and  strongly  exhibit  the  main  features  of  the 
national  mind.  Rich  in  its  vocabulary  and  varied  in  its  or- 
ganization, combining  lightness  with  solidity  and  strength 
with  beauty,  the  Greek  language  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  finished  productions  of  human  art,  as  the 
people  who  spoke  it  were  the  most  refined  portion  of  the 
human  race. 

To  explain  the  phaenomena  of  the  language,  by  ad- 
justing and  squaring  them  to  the  habits  of  the  people^ 
and  thus  verifjnng  their  coincidence,  is  the  business  of 
the  philosophical  critic ;  and  this  is  a  subject  which  has 
received  much  attention  in  the  present  day.  While 
there  is  no  science  in  which  greater  advances  have  been 
made  within  the  present  century  than  the  science  of  lan- 
guage, there  is  no  language  in  which  the  researches  of 
the  learned  have  been  more  successful  and  salutary  than 
the  Greek.  Especially  sinca  the  stores  of  a  sister  lan- 
guage have  been  brought  from  remote  India  to  our  help, 
discoveries  have  been  made  in  a  territory  which  we  were 
previously  incompetent  to  explore,  A  new  branch  of  the 
science  has  arisen,  which  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
literature.  Comparative  grammar  has  become  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  studies  of  the  philologer ;  it  has  shed  a 
clear  light  on  much  that  was  before  obscure,  and  has 
given  both  aid  and  impulse  in  the  investigation  of  laws 
which  are  yet  only  partially  unfolded.  It  has  shown  that 
if  we  proceed  to  the  work  of  generalization  from  the 
scanty  resources  which  are  furnished  by  a  knowledge 
of  only  one  or  two  individuals  in  the  great  family  of 
languages,  we  shall  fall  into  unavoidable  and  ridiculous 
mistakes.  Some  theories  which  were  before  believed  to 
be  sound,  and  were  thought  to  explain  a  multitude  of 
difficulties,  have  vanished  before  the  searching  scrutiny 
of  comparative  grammar. 
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The  importation  of  Sanscrit  literature  has  caused  a 
movement  in  the  philological  world,  which  has  materially 
aided  in  carrying  the  science  of  language  to  the  high 
point  of  which  it  has  now  attained.  It  would  be  natural 
to  expect  that  some  corresponding  improvement  in  the 
art  of  teaching  the  cognate  languages  of  Latin  and  Greek 
would  accompany  or  follow  this  progress  in  the  science. 
Shut  out  from  a  comparison  of  their  own  language  with 
any  of  the  kindred  tongues  of  Europe,  and  confined  within 
the  limits  of  their  own  as  the  Sanscrit  grammarians  have 
be^n,  one  might  reasonably  expect  to  find  that  the  field, 
being  narrow,  would  be  well  cultivated  ;  and  that  some 
principles  had  been  discovered  by  them  from  which  we 
might  derive  assistance,  or  even  that  some  peculiarity  in 
their  modes  of  thinking  and  feeling  would  have  found  its 
expression  in  some  characteristic  of  their  grammatical 
system.  This  might  have  led,  one  would  naturally  sup- 
pose^ to  some  new  suggestions  on  the  method  of  teaching 
the  cognate  languages  among  ourselves  ;  and  if  we  look 
at  the  advances  made  in  another  department  of  grammar 
in  the  hands  of  Buttmann,  Becker,  Kiihner,  and  others, 
this  expectation  will  appear  the  more  reasonable.  They 
have  elaborated  the  syntax  of  the  Greek  and  German 
languages  in  a  truly  scientific  spirit,  and  have  arrived  at 
j  the  most  valuable  results. 

We  believe  that  the  plans  of  teaching  Greek,  which 
are  in  common  use,  are  not  so  efficient  as  they  might  be  ; 
and  we  will  now  submit  to  the  reader  an  exposition  of 
another  plan,  which  has  been  adopted  with  great  success 
in  several  places. 

In  the  first  lesson  the  pupil  is  taught  the  form  and 
power  of  the  letters,  and  is  at  once  exercised  on  those 
words  which  will  be  introduced  for  another  purpose  in 
his  next  lesson.  The  names  of  the  letters  may  or  may 
not  be  given  him  :  perhaps^  as  they  do  not  afford  him 
much  help,  it  is  better  not  to  trouble  him  with  them. 

Since*  the  introduction  of  exercise-writing  into  the 
methods  for  teaching  languages,  the  progress  of  pupils 

*  It  must  be  stated,  before  we  proceed  further,  that  some  leading  parts 
of  this  plan  were  invented  and  applied  first  to  German  by  my  friend, 
Mr.  W.  Wittich,  teacher  of  the  German  language  in  University  College 
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on  the  average  has  been  greatly  accelerated ;  and  it  is 
generally  allowed,  not  only  that  7noTe  knowledge  is  gained 
by  writing  than  by  reading,  but  that  it  is  far  better  re- 
tained. Nor  is  this  surprising.  What  a  person  does 
for  himself  he  is  less  likely  to  forget  than  what  is  done 
by  others :  in  one  case  he  is  the  spectator  ;  in  the  other, 
the  actor.  The  process  of  writing  and  making  sentences, 
satisfies  the  natural  impulse  to  construct,  which  every 
one  possesses.  This  principle  has  been  recognised  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  has  been  by  no  means  pursued  to  its 
legitimate  consequences.  It  is  now  proposed  to  teach 
Greek  from  the  commencement  by  writing.  By  this  we 
mean,  not  that  no  Greek  authors  shall  be  read,  but  that 
the  preliminary  knowledge  which  is  necessary  for  reading 
them  be  gained  by  writing. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  those  teachers  who  have  adopted 
this  plan,  that  grammar  is  not  learnt  most  efficiently  by 
learning  through  a  grammar,  whether  accompanied  or 
unaccompanied  by  reading  ;  and  it  is  believed,  moreover, 
that  the  arrangement  universally  adopted  in  such  works 
unfits  them  for  the  purpose  to  which  they  are  usually  ap- 
plied. The  separation  of  etymology  and  syntax  is  con- 
sidered unfavourable  to  the  acquisition  of  both.  It  is 
believed  that  these  branches  of  grammar  are  best  taught 
in  conjunction,  by  a  selection  of  forms  and  constructions 
judiciously  combined.  At  the  same  time,  no  objection  is 
made  to  the  division  adopted  in  Greek,  as  well  as  in  all 
other,  grammars,  provided  they  are  not  used  as  element- 
ary books.  It  is  perhaps  the  clearest  and  most  con- 
venient way  of  registering  the  facts  ;  but  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  the  same  course  should  be  pursued  in  teaching : 
it  might  as  well  be  argued  that,  because,  for  reference,  it 
is  found  convenient  to  arrange  the  words  of  a  language 
alphabetically,  therefore  they  ought  to  be  learnt  in  this 

School,  London.  He  explained  his  method  briefly  in  "  The  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Education/'  No.  viii.  in  an  essay,  which  has  been  reprinted 
in  The  Schoolmaster,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  306 — 323.  The  great  and  peculiar 
merits  of  his  German  Exercises  can  be  appreciated  only  by  those  who 
have  used  them.  The  plan  here  described  was  extended  to  its  present 
form,  and  applied  to  Greek  first,  by  the  writer  of  these  pages. 
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order.  A  judicious  combination  of  the  two  departments 
is  calculated  to  strengthen  the  hold  on  both. 

From  these  observations  it  will  be  inferred  that  the  ex- 
ercises which  the  pupil  is  required  to  write,  differ  ma- 
terially from  those  which  are  in  common  use.  We  have 
no  such  unmeaning  combinations  sl8  of  a  man,  to  a  dog^  in 
a  ditch^  with  a  king^  might  he  done^  shouldest  be  struck^  &c. 
&c.  Every  exercise  is  a  sentence — that  is,  it  forms  a 
complete  sense.  This  is  indispensable.  But  no  sentence 
can  be  complete  without  a  verb :  accordingly  the  verb  is 
made  throughout  the  link  of  connexion.  Nouns,  adjectives, 
pronouns,  adverbs,  conjunctions,  &c. — all  are  made  colla- 
teral and  subservient  to  the  teaching  of  the  different  sets 
of  verbs  in  their  various  moods  and  tenses.  The  verb  is 
throughout  the  pivot  on  which  the  whole  course  of  exer- 
cises turns.  The  verb,  however,  is  not  taught  in  the  usual 
order.  In  the  usual  school  routine  the  pupil  learns  one 
mood  after  another  as  they  are  arranged  in  the  grammar, 
—■indicative,  subjunctive,  optative,  imperative,  infinitive, 
and  participles.  This  plan  is  not  pursued  in  the  exer- 
cises we  are  describing. 

Sentences  are  either  simple  or  compound,  principal  or 
accessory.  Simple  or  principal  sentences  are  expressed 
by  the  mood  of  assertion,  the  indicative :  accessory  sen- 
tences are  expressed  frequently  by  the  conjunctive  mood. 
To  mix  up  these  two  distinct  kinds  of  sentences  at  the 
very  beginning,  and  to  introduce  the  pupil  at  once  into 
a  variety  of  moods,  of  none  of  which  he  has  yet  seen  the 
usage,  would  be  likely  to  confuse  his  conceptions  of  the 
language.  In  order  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  the  exer- 
cises are  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  first  part  including 
principal  sentences,  the  second  including  accessory  sen- 
tences. In  the  first  part,  the  subjunctive  and  optative 
moods  are  not  taught:  the  pupil's  attention  is  confined 
to  the  construction  of  simple  or  principal  sentences. 
These  different  kinds  of  sentences  are  usually  confounded 
in  elementary  books  ;  and  the  pupil,  who  hardly  knows 
what  a  sentence  is,  or  of  what  it  must  consist,  is  intro- 
duced, almost  at  the  commencement  of  the  study,  into  all 
the  difficulties  and  intricacies  of  complex  and  subordinate 
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sentences.  It  is  not  possible  that  his  ideas  should  be 
clear  with  such  a  plan.  The  logical  connexion  of  ideas, 
which  should  be  the  basis  of  instruction  in  the  syntax  of 
all  languages,  cannot  be  understood  without  some  preli- 
minary discipline.* 

One  more  peculiarity  must  be  noticed  before  we  pro- 
ceed. What  are  commonly  called  the  subjunctive  and 
optative  moods  are  represented  in  their  true  character,  as 
one  mood — the  conjunctive.  The  subjunctive  is  called 
the  conjunctive  of  the  principal  tenses,  and  the  optative 
is  called  the  conjunctive  of  the  historical  tenses:  the  use 
and  construction  of  both  forms  are  much  simplified  by 
this  mode  of  exhibiting  them.  The  truth  was  hinted  at 
by  Matthia  (Gr.  Gr.  §512),  but  we  believe  Kiihner  is 
the  first  who  has  been  bold  enough  to  state  it  fully  and 
carry  it  out  in  the  paradigms  and  syntax. 

Now,  the  simplest  verb  is  the  substantive  verb,  the 
verb  to  he  (etmi,  crude  form  e?).  The  great  advantages 
in  beginning  with  this  verb  are,  that  only  one  inflection 
of  the  noun  is  required  to  make  a  sentence,  and  that  the 
adjective  can  be  introduced  as  a  pure  predicate.  There 
are  etymological  difficulties  in  the  substantive  verb,  the 
explanation  of  which  must  be  left  to  a  later  period. 

In  the  second  lesson,  then,  the  pupil  has  the  present 
tense  of  eyf  (singular  and  plural)  placed  before  him ; 
and  at  the  same  time  such  sentences  as  I  am  a  man^  he 
is  a  general^  ye  are  captains^  I  am  brave,  we  are  eager ^  thou 
art  cowardly^  and  so  forth,  which  he  is  to  translate  into 
Greek.  Beside  the  present  tense  of  the  verb,  he  must 
have  the  nouns  and  adjectives  which  he  is  to  use:  ac- 
cordingly, the  crude  form  of  some  noun  of  the  first  (?;) 
declension  and  of  the  second  (o)  declension  is  given 
him  ;  at  the  same  time,  also,  the  rules  for  making  the 
nominative.  All  the  new  words  he  wants  are  given 
him  as  he  wants  them.  In  each  case  the  premises 
are  given,  and  all  the  pupil  has  to  do  is  to  draw  the 
right  conclusion.    Thus  for  example  :  given  et/xt  /  arn^ 

*  See  some  valuable  remarks  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Long,  in  his  Se- 
cond Introductory  Lecture,  reprinted  in  The  Schoolmaster,  voi.  ii. 
pp.  286,  287. 

t  The  verb  s/^^,  of  which  the  crude  form  is  sj. 
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avdpcoTTo  a  many  o-  nominative-sign ;  to  find  the  Greek  of 
/  am  a  man  :  dovXo  a  slave  ;  to  find  the  Greek  of  /  am  a 
slave :  cctti  he  is ;  to  find  the  Greek  of  he  is  a  man : 
(TTpaTrjyo  a  general ;  o  the  (masc.)  to  find  the  Greek  of  the 
man  is  a  general:  7rpo6vfjLo  eager  ;  to  find  Greek  of  the  ge- 
neral is  eager :  ^v^oavo  well-girt ;  to  find  the  Greek  of  th^ 
slave  is  well-girt.  Each  word  which  is  employed  is  re- 
peated in  different  forms  and  combinations  so  often,  that 
it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  forget  it. 

When  a  boy  has  said  and  written  eighty  sentences  of 
this  kind  on  the  present  tense  three  times,  he  cannot  fail 
to  know  this  part  of  the  verb  ;  and  he  has  acquired  a 
stock  of  nouns  and  adjectives,  which  enable  him  to  make 
at  least  two  hundred  sentences.  This  may  be  done  very 
well  with  a  class  of  twelve  or  twenty  in  two  lessons  of  an 
hour  each.  The  imperfect  tense  is  then  treated  in  the 
same  manner;  the  same  nouns  and  adjectives  are  re- 
peated and  constantly  kept  up  in  new  combinations,  and 
a  few  are  added  to  increase  the  stock.  The  forms  of  the 
neuter  nouns  in  o  are  taught,  and  several  examples  prac- 
tised. The  future  tense  is  next  treated  in  as  full  and 
ample  a  manner ;  all  the  former  words  are  brought  up 
again  for  practice,  and  a  few  new  ones  added  to  their 
company.  After  these  three  tenses  are  discussed, — and 
this  may  be  done  well  in  six  or  eight  lessons, — the  pupil 
goes  over  a  repetition  of  what  he  has  learnt  in  still  fur- 
ther varieties  of  combination ;  the  tenses  are  mixed,  and 
the  forms  of  the  masculine  and  feminine  and  neuter 
(which  in  the  separate  tenses  were  taught  gradually  one 
after  another,  as  each  was  mastered)  are  blended,  and  a 
few  fresh  adjectives  and  nouns  added  for  the  sake  of  no- 
velty. Beside  this,  during  the  repetition  of  the  tenses, 
the  genitive  and  dative  cases  are  taught  and  practised  in 
conjunction  with  prepositions. 

In  the  next  lesson,  the  pupil  proceeds  to  the  active 
verb  (  for  example).  The  present  tense  is  treated 
in  the  same  way  as  the  tenses  of  cor  (et/xt),  and  the  stock 
of  words  slowly  and  gradually  increased,  care  being 
always  taken  to  maintain  a  constant  repetition  of  the 
words  and  phrases  which  have  occurred  before.  Ad- 
verbsy  conjunctions,  and  particles  of  different  kinds  are 
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picked  up  in  the  way.  All  the  tenses  of  the  indicative 
mood  are  handled  consecutively  in  the  same  way,  and 
quite  as  fully  :  there  should  be  no  lack  of  examples  ;  it  is 
bad  economy  to  grudge  them.  The  participles,  and  the 
infinitive  and  imperative  moods,  follow  next,  amply  illus- 
trated. Then  come  the  indicative  mood,  the  participles, 
and  infinitives  of  the  passive  voice.  Then  the  verbs  in 
/xt,  as  they  are  called,  are  practised  in  the  same  way,  in 
those  parts  and  moods.  Here  the  first  division  of  the 
exercises  ends. 

The  second  division  embraces  the  construction  of  su- 
bordinate or  accessory  sentences,  and  that  portion  of 
the  structure  of  the  verb  which  belongs  to  this  depart- 
ment—  the  subjunctive  and  optative  moods;  or,  as  it 
is  more  correctly  termed,  the  conjunctive  of  the  princi- 
pal and  historical  tenses.  Each  form  in  this  mood  is. 
treated  as  amply  as  those  in  the  indicative  and  infinitive. 
During  this  second  course  many  useful  particles  and 
phrases  are  given  which  could  not  have  been  introduced 
well  in  the  principal  sentences;  and  when  this  course 
is  completed,  the  pupil  has  become  acquainted  with 
all,  or  nearly  all,  (allowing  for  accidental  omissions,  which 
perhaps  cannot  wholly  be  prevented,)  the  most  useful 
constructions  for  reading  the  best  Attic  authors.  Ex- 
ercises on  the  most  common  irregular  verbs,  and  on  the 
contractions  which  take  place  in  vowel-verbs  with  the 
character  a  as  rt/xa,  or  e  as  ^tXe,  or  o  as  /xto-^o,  are  ap- 
pended. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  these  elementary 
exercises  to  teach  dialectic  variations.  They  would  in- 
terfere with  the  simplicity  which  is  aimed  at.  Even  the 
dual  number  it  is  considered  superfluous  to  teach  in 
this  early  stage  of  the  instruction.  A  boy  may  read 
the  whole  Anabasis  and  meet  with  so  few  examples  of 
it,  that  it  would  be  a  sort  of  waste  of  time  to  extend  the 
exercises  for  them.  When  they  occur  they  can  be  ex- 
plained, and  other  examples  given,  and  similar  formations 
required.  This  will  answer  all  the  purpose.  At  the  end 
of  the  exercises  a  general  conspectus  of  the  whole  verb 
should  be  given  in  a  tabular  form.  The  dual  number 
would  of  course  be  included.    This  table  would  be  con- 
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venient  for  future  reference,  when  there  should  be  oc- 
casion. 

By  this  method  the  pupil  is  brought  on  easily  in  a 
year  (it  has  been  done  in  half  a  year)  to  the  reading  of 
Xenophon,  and  he  comes  to  the  analysis  of  the  author 
with  a  stock  of  words  and  constructions,  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  nature  and  power  of  sentences,  and  an  accuracy 
of  judgment,  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  actual  prac- 
tice in  writing  and  making  sentences.  He  cannot  read 
Xenophon,  of  course,  without  the  occasional  use  of  a 
lexicon ;  but  he  will  know  how  to  use  it,  and  by  using  it 
occasionally  he  will  be  able  to  understand  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  book.  Some  who  have  tried  this  method, 
have  found  so  great  a  progress  and  so  much  judgment 
exhibited  after  going  through  only  half  of  the  first  course, 
that  they  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  introduce  the  pupil 
to  reading ;  and  they  have  been  gratified  at  the  accuracy 
with  which  he  has  interpreted  the  author.  His  scholar- 
ship, if  not  large,  is  well-built.  That  this  would  not  be 
the  case^  if  less  attention  were  paid  to  the  structure  of 
words  on  given  principles,  is  clear.  It  is  time  that  all 
teachers  of  languages  should  see  that  without  etymology 
there  is  no  sure  ground  to  build  on. 

One  thing  must  be  explained,  however,  before  we  pro- 
ceed any  further.  We  have  spoken  of  av6p<o7ro,  dovXo, 
cTTpaTTjyo,  &c.  In  giving  the  Greek  for  man,  slave,  general, 
king,  speak,  break,  &c.  we  give,  not  any  inflected  form  of 
the  word,  but  the  bare  crude  form,*  the  base  of  all  the 
forms  in  actual  use ;  the  inflection  which  may  be 
wanted  is  made  from  that  by  certain  suffixes,  or  prefixes 
joined  according  to  certain  rules.  This  is,  in  fact,  an 
application  to  words  of  the  same  synthetic  principle 
which  we  have  before  recommended  with  respect  to  sen- 

*  It  is  to  the  comparison  of  Sanscrit  with  Greek  and  Latin  that  we 
are  mainly  indebted  for  the  doctrine  of  crude  forms.  It  was  a  process 
congenial  to  the  habit  of  the  Hindoo  mind  to  reduce  the  words  of  a  lan- 
guage to  rule  and  measure,  and  to  fix  minute  laws  which  should  regulate 
with  certainty  every  change  that  could  occur  under  every  supposable  re- 
lation. The  Hindoo  grammarians  were,  we  believe,  the  first  to  develope 
the  doctrine  and  reduce  it  to  method  ;  and  some  analogy  might  be  point- 
ed out  between  the  peculiarities  of  their  social  and  their  grammatical 
system. 
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tences.  Just  as  syntax,  or  the  formation  of  sentences,  is 
learnt  best  by  putting  together  the  constituent  parts  into 
one  whole,  and  not  by  taking  asunder  parts  of  one  already 
constructed  ;  so  the  formation  of  words  may  be  learnt  best 
by  making  them — that  is,  by  putting  together  the  parts 
required  according  to  given  principles.  Thus  the  teacher 
gives  his  pupil  the  element  or  base  of  the  word  to  be 
inflected,  and  the  forms  which  are  to  be  added  in  order 
to  extend  or  modify  the  meaning,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  rules  (if  there  are  any  to  be  noticed)  according  to 
which  this  addition  is  to  be  made.  The  formation  thus 
becomes  a  scientific  process.  At  the  same  time  it  should 
be  observed,  that  in  language,  as  in  other  sciences,  the 
composing  or  synthetic  method,  unless  founded  on  accu- 
rate analysis,  will  lead  us  to  false  conclusions :  for  discove- 
ries must  originally  have  been  made  by  analysis  ;  while,  by 
synthesis,  the  results  at  which  we  arrive  are  systematically 
arranged,  and  easily  remembered.  The  first  part  of  lan- 
guage, etymology  or  word-building,  may  be  closely  com- 
pared to  the  art  of  carpentry  or  joinery.  Certain  princi- 
ples of  junction  and  fixture  must  be  pursued,  or  the  result 
will  be  wrong.  These  principles  are  best  learnt,  not  by 
seeing  a  box  or  a  table  ready  made,  but  by  seeing  the 
process  performing,  and  by  performing  it  oneself.  An 
architect  would  not  act  wisely  who  should  commence  his 
first  lesson  to  a  pupil  by  pulling  down  his  house  to  show 
the  principle  of  construction.  In  the  second  part  of  lan- 
guage, syntax,  or  sentence-building,  the  same  thing  is 
true.  It  is  more  instructive  to  compose  a  sentence  from 
given  elements  on  a  given  principle,  than  to  decompose 
a  sentence  and  ascertain  the  meaning.  The  latter 
method  does  not  so  readily  give  the  power  of  making  other 
words  and  sentences  on  the  same  principle. 

The  advantage  of  giving  the  crude  form  will  be  seen  at 
once  from  an  examination  of  the  third  declension.  If 
the  nominative  case  only  is  given  to  the  pupil,  frequently 
he  can  have  no  certainty  in  the  formation  of  the  genitive 
and  other  cases.  For  example,  give  a  boy  baijioiv  to  de- 
cline: how  is  he  to  know  whether  the  genitive  is  daifiovos, 
or  daifKopos,  or  daijjLovTosl  For  we  have  the  crude  forms 
xeXt6oz/,  aicov,  and  Xeoi/r  all  with  the  nominative  in  (ov,  thus 
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X^XibcoVf  mcovy  \ecov.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  crude  form 
is  given,  the  formation  is  clear  at  once.  In  many 
grammars  (even  in  Matthia  for  example,  and  in  Blom- 
field's  Abridgement),  nouns  of  this  declension  are  re- 
presented in  a  most  incorrect  manner.  The  genitive 
KopaKos  is  divided  thus,  Kopa  kos.  What  is  a  boy  to  make 
of  Trai  dos,  (TOdfxa  tl,  Xeov  roy?  If  KopaKy  TratS,  acofxaTj  Xeovr 
were  given  him,  he  would  have  little  or  no  difficulty  in 
the  inflections.  The  euphonic  changes  which  regulate 
the  formation  must  of  course  be  pointed  out ;  otherwise 
he  would  make  such  words  as  TraiSy,  o-cojitaro-t,  Xccovt,  &c. 
The  examples  we  have  given  are  only  specimens  of  a 
large  class.  Let  us  take  such  words  as  ekms  or  Xa/i7ray :  if  the 
nominative  is  given  as  the  theme  or  first  form  by  which 
the  other  parts  are  to  be  inflected,  how  should  the  pupil 
know  that  the  genitive  of  eXms  is  not  eXinvos,  as  ^tvos  is 
the  gen.  of  Ols,  or  that  "XafirravTos  is  not  the  gen.  of  Xa/xTray 
as  yLyavTos  is  the  gen.  of  yiyas  and  eXecj^avros  of  eXecfyasl 
True,  you  can  give  him  the  genitive  as  well  as  the  no- 
minative ;  but  why  give  him  either  ?  Why  should  he 
not  form  the  nominative  and  genitive  himself,  as  well  as 
the  dative  or  accusative.  If  he  does  not,  he  frequently 
loses  a  great  part  of  the  phaenomena  which  the  noun  ex- 
hibits.* 

Some  observations  are  necessary  on  the  manner  in 
which  these  exercises  should  be  used.  Every  sentence 
should  be  translated  orally  and  correctly  before  it  is  written. 
The  common  practice  of  reserving  exercises  for  the 
pupil's  solitary  work  is  most  injurious.  He  writes  much 
that  is  wrong,  and  he  remembers  his  own  errors  almost 
as  tenaciously  as  the  master  s  corrections.  As  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  pupil  should  be  prevented  from  writing  blun- 
ders :  his  eye  should  be  accustomed  only  to  what  is 
correct.  In  the  excitement  of  a  class,  and  under  the  im- 
mediate inspection  and  teaching  of  the  master,  there  is 
much  less  liability  to  error  than  in  individual  and  solitary 
labour.  This  remark  applies  chiefly  to  boys,  whose  judg- 
ment is  not  yet  strong  enough  to  be  depended  on  without 
assistance  or  present  stimulus ;  but  it  is  perhaps  not 
wholly  inapplicable  to  some  adult  pupils.    We  would  say 

*  For  further  remarks  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  see  the  Introduction 
to  the  author's  Analysis  of  Latin  Verbs, 
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then,  that,  especially  in  the  very  early  stages  of  instruc- 
tion, no  exercise  should  he  written  before  it  has  been  cor- 
rectly done  orally.  Some  teachers  fear  that  this  would 
be  too  easy  work  for  their  pupils,  and  that  they  would 
not  have  half  enough  to  do  on  this  plan.  Undoubtedly 
they  would  not  be  puzzled  so  much  as  they  frequently 
are  now,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  would  have  less 
to  do.  They  should  read  over  the  corrected  written  exer- 
cise three  or  four  times  aloud^  if  possible  ;  and  then  their 
hand,  eye,  mouth,  and  ears  will  all  have  been  accustomed 
to  the  words  and  familiarised  with  their  meaning.  If 
this  were  strictly  pursued,  it  does  not  seem  possible  that 
it  could  fail.** 

No  solid  progress  can  be  made  in  language  without 
writing  ;  and  the  writing  cannot  be  pushed  too  far,  pro- 
vided it  be  pursued  systematically.    Writing  makes  not 
only  exact,  but  ready.    There  are,  we  believe,  few  judi- 
cious persons,  engaged  in  teaching,  who  would  deny  this;  j 
but,  from  some  cause  or  other,  they  do  not  always  act  on  i 
the  truth  which  they  admit.    A  wish  probably  to  make  { 
a  great  show  of  the  pupil's  progress — that  is,  of  the  extent  | 
of  ground  which  he  has  gone  over — induces  them  to  [ 
bring  him  on  to  the  reading  of  books  as  soon  as  possible,  o 
Another  cause  maybe,  that  smatterers  can  only  judge,  or  ^ 
think  they  can  judge,  of  the  pupil's  progress  by  the  books 
he  is  reading ;  and  an  answer  to  the  question  "  what  o 
author  he  is  reading,"  or  "  how  high  he  is  reading,"  g, 
is  to  them  an  indication  of  his  attainments.    This  pre-  ^ 
judice  has  probably  had  some  influence  even  on  judicious  fj 
teachers.    There  may  perhaps  be  some  who  after  careful 
examination  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  an  early 
reading  of  books  is  preferable  to  much  writing ;  but  we 
are  disposed  to  think  that  the  adherence  to  reading  is  f„, 
in  most  cases  to  be  attributed  to  some  other  cause.  i)j 
Indeed,  the  exercises  in  common  use  are  not  constructed  fg^ 
so  as  to  allow  of  reading  being  dispensed  with,  and  gi^ 
they  would  be  found  very  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  jg^ 
writing  plan.    It  is  not  too  much  to  affirm  that  hitherto;  [^^^ 
there  has  been  no  course  of  exercises  which  would  at  all 
answer  this  purpose  :  exercises  have  not  been  arranged 

*  The  writer  made  some  remarks  on  this  subject  in  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Education,  No.  viii.  art.  On  Greek  and  Latin  Exercises 
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in  one  slowly  and  systematically  graduated  scale  of  progres- 
sion. One  great  fault  has  already  been  pointed  out  in 
the  common  exercises — the  want  of  a  systematic  repetition 
of  words.  Another  fault  allied  to  this  is,  that  the  exer- 
cises are  too  rapid  and  superficial :  the  sentences  are  not 
half  numerous  enough.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  a  thing 
once  ;  it  must  be  said  twenty  times  to  be  remembered, — 
not  twenty  times  at  twenty  long  intervals,  but  twenty  times 
in  close  succession.  The  second  impression  should  come 
soon  enough  to  make  the  first  deeper ;  otherwise  its 
effect  is  greatly  diminished. 

The  excellence  of  repetition  in  every  way,  both  in  the 
number  and  in  the  frequency  of  the  instruction,  may  be 
generally  allowed  in  theory ;  but  it  has  not  been  attained 
in  the  exercises  which  are  in  common  use.  A  boy  is 
hardly  fairly  landed  in  one  declension  of  a  noun,  or  one 
tense  of  a  verb,  before  he  is  hurried  off  to  make  the  same 
flying  acquaintance  with  another.  He  is  not  allowed 
time  or  opportunity  for  separate  practice  on  each  point 
as  it  comes  before  him.  Frequently  he  does  not  remain 
long  enough  in  the  society  of  those  who  are  introduced 
to  him  to  recognize  them  again.  By  a  railway  we  pass 
over  more  ground  in  a  given  time  than  by  a  common 
chaise,  but  we  do  not  acquire  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
country.  In  very  quick  travelling  one  thing  pushes  an- 
other out  of  the  mind,  and  only  a  small  portion  of  what  is 
seen  is  eventually  remembered ;  so  words  and  phrases 
when  learnt  in  the  way  which  is  here  objected  to  are 
forgotten  almost  as  soon  as  learnt. 

In  every  part  of  these  exercises  provision  should  be 
made  for  impressing  everything  fully  as  it  is  learnt.  To 
give  instructions  to-day  which  will  not  come  into  practice 
for  a  month  to  come,  is  throwing  away  time  and  labour : 
by  that  time  all,  or  nearly  all,  will  probably  have  been 
forgotten.  In  teaching  languages  information  should  be 
given  as  it  is  wanted,  and  no  more  should  be  given  than 
is  wanted  at  the  time ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  is  given,  oppor- 
tunities should  be  afforded  for  reducing  it  to  practice. 
The  pupil  should  rise  one  step  at  one  time,  and  he  should 
stop  at  every  step  he  rises  to  make  his  footing  firm. 
The  scale  of  ascent  should  be  so  nicely  graduated  that 
his  advance  should  be  scarcely  perceptible  at  each  succes- 
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sive  Step,  but  should  appear  clearly  at  the  end  of  a  series. 
He  should,  if  possible,  never  be  burdened  with  a  weight 
of  which  he  feels  the  addition  sensibly  as  it  is  made :  he 
should  not  be  laden  with  a  hundred-weight  at  once  ;  but 
should  take  it  grain  by  grain,  till  at  last  he  finds  that  he 
carries  without  difficulty  a  weight  which,  if  it  had  been 
originally  laid  upon  him  at  once,  would  have  borne  him  to 
the  ground.  He  should  not  have  a  field  of  many  acres 
assigned  him  all  at  once  to  till ;  he  would  be  dispirited  at 
the  sight  of  so  long  and  apparently  hopeless  a  task :  it 
should  be  parcelled  out  to  him  small  portions  time  by 
time,  a  fresh  one  as  each  was  completed,  till  at  last,  sur- 
veying the  whole,  he  would  be  surprised  at  the  ease  with 
which  he  had  accomplished  it.  By  this  plan  the  pupil's 
knowledge  of  grammar  must  be  exact :  he  performs  the 
whole  operation  himself :  it  cannot  be  superficial. 

Repetition  without  going  over  the  same  ground  is  the 
secret  of  impressing  the  memory,  and  we  ought  to  avail 
ourselves  of  this  fact  in  teaching  words  as  well  as  inflec- 
tions. Hitherto,  as  Mr.  Wittich  observes,  little  or  nothing 
has  been  done  systematically  for  imparting  a  knowledge 
of  words,  beyond  the  consultation  of  a  dictionary  or  the 
committing  of  a  vocabulary  to  memory.  Neither  of 
these  plans  has  succeeded :  a  vocabulary  has  no  link  of 
connection  ;  it  is  as  uninteresting  as  an  auctioneer's  cata- 
logue ;  and  in  reading  an  author  it  is  not  possible  to  make 
the  words  come  in  the  order  or  connection  by  which  they 
might  be  best  retained.  A  word  may  occur  on  the  third 
page  which  is  not  met  with  again  till  the  fiftieth,  or  perhaps 
not  in  the  whole  book.  The  word  is  consequently  forgot- 
ten. This  remark  applies  likewise  to  the  exercises  which 
are  in  common  use  :  they  do  not  bear  any  regard  whatever 
to  the  gradual  and  progressive  and  systematic  accumula- 
tion of  the  stock  of  words  and  phrases,  which  are  seen  and 
read  and  retained,  or  lost,  at  hazard.  The  inflections  may 
perhaps  be  acquired,  but  we  doubt  if  one  half  of  the  words 
used  in  such  exercises  are  remembered.  It  is  surprising 
that  the  narrowness  and  one-sidedness  of  the  plan  on 
which  they  are  constructed  was  not  pointed  out  before.* 

*  We  believe  Mr.  Wittich  was  the  first  who  drew  the  public  attention 
to  this  defect,  and  proposed  the  remedy.  See  his  Essay  in  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Education,  J\  o.  viii.  reprinted  in  the  Schoolmaster,  vol.  ii. 
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The  author  of  the  Hamiltonian  system  had  a  partial 
insight  into  the  prevailing  fault  in  this  respect,  and  he 
thought  that  his  system  was  an  adequate  remedy.  Ex- 
perience, however,  has  not  realised  his  sanguine  expec- 
tations. An  interlinear  translation  may  certainly  facili- 
tate the  understanding  of  a  word  as  it  occurs,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  word  is  remembered  because  it  is  un- 
derstood at  the  moment  of  its  being  seen.  No  provision 
is  made  for  the  repetition  of  the  same  word  in  other 
places  or  at  suitable  distances.  In  an  author  (Latin  or 
Greek,  for  example),  as  we  said  before,  you  cannot  make 
a  word  occur  wherever  you  please :  you  are  altogether 
at  the  mercy  of  the  author.  A  word  may  occur  on  the 
first  page  w4iich  does  not  occur  again  in  the  whole  book ; 
or  it  may  occur  again,  but  at  so  great  a  distance  that  it 
is  entirely  forgotten,  and  the  word  is  as  great  a  stranger 
as  before  the  pupil  was  introduced  to  its  acquaintance. 
The  difference  between  the  explaining  of  a  word  at  the 
time,  and  the  effectual  communication  of  the  knowledge 
of  it  to  the  pupil,  is  not  sufficiently  considered  by  those 
who  adopt  the  interlinear  system.  On  the  other  great 
fault  of  the  Hamiltonian  method,  it  does  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  our  present  purpose  to  say  more,  than  that 
a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  grammar,  so  far  from  being 
deferred  to  a  late  period,  ought  to  be  the  subject  of  gra- 
dual instruction  from  the  earliest  commencement  of  the 
study. 

It  may  be  useful  to  state  in  a  concise  form  what 
appear  to  be  the  peculiarities  of  the  plan  which  we  have 
been  attempting  to  describe.  It  may  assist  those  who 
wish  to  try  the  plan,  and  to  judge  for  themselves  of  its 
efficiency,  as  well  as  those  who  are  determined  to  cavil 
at  whatever  is  called  new.  It  might  be  worth  consider- 
ing that  what  is  now  established  was  once  new,  and  that 
the  arguments  against  innovation  are  frequently  as  valid 
against  what  is  called  old  as  against  what  is  now  new. 
The  following  are  the  main  features  of  the  plan  : 
I.  The  pupil  composes  more  than  he  decomposes : 

«,  in  etymology,  making  words  instead  of  ana- 
lysing words  already  made ; 

Z>,  in  syntax,  making  sentences  instead  of  ana- 
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lysing  sentences  already  made,  writing  instead  of 
reading. 

II.  Etymology  and  syntax  are  from  the  very  com- 
mencement taught  in  combination. 

III.  Sentences  are  divided  into  principal  and  subor- 
dinate, and  the  connexion  of  ideas  made  clear. 

IV.  Information  is  given  only  as  it  is  wanted,  and,  as 
soon  as  it  is  given,  opportunities  are  afforded  for  making 
use  of  it. 

V.  There  is  a  systematic  progression  of  words  and 
phrases. 

VI.  The  examples  are  throughout  very  numerous. 

VII.  Repetition  without  going  over  the  same  ground, 
is  observed  in  the  teaching  of  words  as  well  as  inflec- 
tions. 

VIII.  The  pupil  does  not  write  the  exercises  till  they 
have  been  done  and  corrected  orally. 

IX.  By  the  uniform  and  gradual  progression,  the  teacher 
is  saved  much  of  his  trouble. 

The  great  interest  which  boys  are  found  to  take  in  the 
language  on  this  plan,  is  a  recommendation  of  the  plan 
itself ;  but  there  is  another  merit  in  the  plan  which  will 
certainly  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  teachers.  We 
know  of  no  plan  which  saves  the  teacher  so  much  trouble 
in  the  process  of  teaching  :  we  know  of  no  plan  by  which 
the  pupil  learns  so  much,  and  the  master  is  required  to  teach 
so  little.  The  reason  is  obvious  :  the  teaching  is  in  great 
part  already  done ;  those  difficulties  which  it  is  generally 
necessary  to  explain  orally  over  and  over  in  order  to 
impress  them,  are  here  removed  by  the  distribution  of 
the  matter,  and  by  the  slow  and  easy  gradation.  Lan- 
guage is  thus  rendered  more  like  the  science  of  arith- 
metic, where  the  second  step  follows  so  naturally  upon 
the  first,  the  third  on  the  second,  and  the  fourth  on  the 
third,  that,  supposing  the  first  to  have  been  surmounted, 
the  second  is  reached  as  a  matter  of  course,  and,  the 
second  being  gained,  the  third  presents  no  difficulty.  The 
necessity  of  much  talking  then  on  the  part  of  the  master 
is  obviated.  No  exertion  is  wasted,  no  labour  thrown 
away ;  every  step  that  is  taken  is  in  the  path  to  the  ob- 
ject, and  the  path  is  one  uniform  and  gentle  ascent.  It 
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must  not  be  imagined  that  the  pupil  is  not  taught,  be- 
cause the  master  is  not  talking  during  the  whole  lesson. 
A  plan  which  requires  so  much  talking  must  be  defective  : 
it  may  show  the  zeal  of  the  teacher  in  supplying  the 
deficiencies  of  his  pupils,  but  it  shows  also  that  there  is  a 
deficiency  somewhere  in  his  plan.  It  is  difficult  for  him 
to  make  the  pupil  receive  all  the  knowledge  he  wishes 
to  communicate,  and  in  his  ardour  he  will  be  very  likely 
to  give  him  more  than  he  can  easily  take.  Now  every 
'particle  of  labour  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  which  is  not  re- 
sponded  to  by  the  pupil  is  thrown  away  ;  the  teacher  wears 
himself  out,  and  wonders  the  pupil  does  not  remember  all 
that  he  tells  him.    The  defect  is  in  the  plan. 

In  the  reading  system,  and  indeed  in  the  common  ex- 
ercise system,  considerable  aid  is  needed ;  and  it  is  only 
when  this  aid  is  given  that  the  system  fully  succeeds. 
But  the  system  is  not  the  less  faulty  because  it  succeeds 
in  the  hands  of  zealous  and  laborious  teachers.  On  the 
contrary,  the  fact  that  they  find  so  much  labour  necessary, 
is  a  proof  that  it  is  faulty.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  those 
only  should  attempt  to  learn  a  language  without  a  teacher 
who  have  great  perseverance  and  time  to  throw  away ; 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  of  the  essence  of  good  teaching 
to  be  easy  to  the  teacher.  We  are  far  from  maintaining 
that  every  plan  which  saves  the  master  much  trouble  is 
good,  but  we  contend  that  no  plan  which  gives  the  master 
much  trouble  in  the  process  of  teaching  language  can 
be  good  (supposing,  of  course,  the  master  to  be  competent) 
It  is  an  error,  to  imagine  that  the  teacher  is  to  do  almost 
everything  in  a  lesson,  and  that  the  pupil  is  to  do  little  or 
next  to  nothing.  The  process  of  learning  should  consist 
in  doing  and  making,  and  the  process  of  teaching  should 
consist  in  putting  the  pupil  in  the  way  of  doing  what  he 
has  to  do  well  and  by  himself.  The  most  valuable  part 
of  teaching  is  that  which  teaches  a  pupil  how  to  teach 
himself ;  and  the  nearer  all  teaching  comes  to  this,  the 
nearer  it  is  to  perfection.  How  far  this  may  be  done 
depends  on  the  order  in  which  the  work  is  put.  The 
nearer  the  course  is  brought  to  perfect  graduation,  the 
more  the  pupil  will  teach  himself.  The  object  is  not  for 
the  pupil  to  jump  or  be  carried  over  several  steps  at  once  ; 
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but  for  him  to  walk  every  step  himself,  and  feel  his  own 
way :  the  object  is  not  to  infuse  into  him  a  certain  num- 
ber of  results  ready  prepared;  but  to  guide  him  safely,  and 
show  him  how  to  find  his  own  way  through  the  process  : 
and  the  more  nearly  teaching  realises  this  object,  the  more 
salutary  and  lasting  are  its  effects.  It  is  the  well-known 
observation  of  a  master  in  the  art  of  teaching,  that  "  if 
the  knowledge  of  all  facts,  and  the  conclusions  of  all  re- 
search, could  be  poured  into  a  man's  mind  without  labour 
of  his  own,  he  would  be  less  really  wise  than  he  who  has 
been  properly  trained  to  work  the  rule  of  three."  * 

The  reader  cannot  so  far  misunderstand  our  meaning 
as  to  suppose  that  we  would  diminish  the  teacher's  ex- 
ertions at  the  expense  of  the  pupil's  improvement ;  but 
his  exertions  should  be  made  in  the  right  direction. 
The  teacher's  labour  should  in  a  great  measure  consist 
in  preparing  the  machine  for  operation,  and  in  previously 
adjusting  the  works  so  as  to  preclude  any  irregular  move- 
ments. During  the  lesson,  his  office  is  to  work  the  ma- 
chine ;  and  the  better  the  machine,  the  less  trouble  he 
will  have  with  it.  A  teacher  may  talk  and  explain  and 
lecture,  and  vapour  away  to  one  class  after  another,  for 
five  or  six  hours  in  the  day,  and  at  the  end  of  it  be  ex- 
hausted with  his  labours  ;  and,  after  all,  but  little,  perhaps 
nothing,  will  have  been  accomplished.  Every  step  the 
teacher  takes,  in  which  he  does  not  carry  the  pupil  along 
with  him  is  lost,  and  all  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
to  which  there  is  no  correspondent  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil,  is  lost  labour.  Every  step  the  master 
takes  in  advance  of  the  pupil  drives  the  pupil  one  step  back. 
All  surplus  exertion  tends  to  retard  the  pupil,  and  only 
recoils  on  the  head  of  the  teacher.  There  are  many 
teachers  of  great  ability  who  expend  in  one  day  an 
amount  of  physical  energy  which  would  last  a  judicious 
man  a  whole  week.  A  loud  voice  does  not  always  ensure 
the  attention  of  boys ;  on  the  contrary,  we  believe  that, 
after  the  novelty  of  loud  speaking  is  past,  the  louder  the 
teacher  speaks  beyond  a  certain  point,  the  less  the  atten- 
tion of  the  pupils  becomes.    It  was  the  homely  saying  of 

*  Mr.  Long's  Introductory  Lecture,  referred  to  before  3  vol.  ii.  p. 
286,  of  The  Schoolmaster. 
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an  old  schoolmaster,  "  the  more  you  bawl,  the  more  you 
may."  That  eagerness  which  leads  a  teacher  to  exert 
himself  in  this  way  for  the  improvement  of  the  pupil  is  a 
mistaken  zeal.  That  no  zeal  should  be  exhibited  by  the 
teacher  is  far  from  being  intended ;  but  he  should  exhibit 
it  in  a  proper  way.  He  should  not  allow  it  to  run  out 
into  sallies  of  unavailing  effort  on  his  part ;  but  by  constant 
and  running  approbation  of  what  the  pupil  does  well,  and 
by  a  ready  detection  and  correction  of  what  he  does  wrong, 
he  may  show  a  discreet  and  subdued  enthusiasm. 

Most  of  our  remarks  on  this  subject  apply  chiefly  to 
the  teaching  of  the  elements  of  languages  to  boys.  There 
may  perhaps  be  some  which  are  not  altogether  inappli- 
cable to  the  teaching  of  more  advanced  pupils,  or  even  of 
adults,  in  the  more  difficult  departments  of  language. 
We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  subject  because  it  is  one 
not  often  handled,  and  because  it  is  not  only  one  in  which 
the  zealous  teacher  is  perhaps  the  most  likely  to  err^  but 
one  in  which  his  errors  are  the  least  likely  to  be  com- 
plained of  by  others. 

It  may  be  thought  by  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to 
the  practice  of  teaching,  that  the  principles  we  have  been 
advocating  w^ould  encourage  laziness  in  teachers.  Prac- 
tical teachers,  however,  know  better  :  they  know  that  the 
teacher's  constant  and  habitual  notice  and  recognition  of 
the  pupil's  work  during  a  lesson, — whether  that  work  con- 
sist in  answers  to  his  questions,  or  in  repeating  from  me- 
mory, or  anything  else,  —  assenting  to  what  is  right  and 
correcting  what  is  wrong,  besides  occasionally  and  very 
gradually  communicating  fresh  instructions  adapted  to 
the  precise  state  of  the  pupil's  progress,  is  wholly  incom- 
patible with  laziness.  On  the  contrary,  it  requires  almost 
incessant  work.  For  a  good  teacher,  with  a  good  plan,  it 
is  not  hard  work  :  it  is  necessarily  easy  :  and,  if  it  is  not 
found  so,  as  we  have  said  before,  the  teacher  and  the 
plan  cannot  both  be  good.  To  give  the  greatest  amount 
of  improvement  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  exertion 
is  the  perfection  of  the  art  of  teaching, 

ALEXANDER  ALLEN. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF 
JUVENILE  OFFENDERS. 

The  subject  of  Prison  Discipline  is  daily  obtaining  a 
larger  share  of  the  attention  of  the  public.  Moreover, 
there  is  a  growing  opinion  that  our  punishments,  in  order 
to  become  efficient,  should  obtain  more  of  a  moral,  and 
be  divested  still  more  of  their  physical  character.  The 
great,  and  indeed  the  only  legitimate  or  useful  end  of 
punishment  being  the  prevention  of  crime,  every  Penal 
System  ought  to  be  tested  by  this  result;  and  should 
a  system  be  found  upon  inquiry  not  only  not  to  dimi- 
nish crime,  but  actually  to  increase  its  amount  and  ag- 
gravate its  character,  it  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the 
state  either  to  eradicate  this  evil  tendency  or  to  abandon 
it  altogether. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  much  mis- 
chief has  arisen  from  the  system  of  Prison  Discipline 
adopted  in  this  country — if  indeed  that  mode  of  proceed- 
ing deserves  to  be  called  a  system  which  is  founded  upon 
no  intelligible  principle,  which  seems  to  be  the  result  of 
necessity  and  accidents  combined,  of  a  vague  kind  of 
legislation  and  a  bad  and  irresponsible  administration  of 
the  law.  The  Reports  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society, 
(which  of  late  years  have  been  the  moving  cause  of  im- 
provements in  our  gaols  and  houses  of  correction,)  and 
the  more  recent  Reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  prisons, 
display  in  a  striking  manner  the  source,  the  quality,  and 
extent  of  this  mischief.  From  these  documents  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  that  the  main  cause  of  the  evil  is  this ;  that 
no  clear  idea  has  been  formed  of  the  true  nature  and  end 
of  punishment,  upon  which  to  ground  our  penal  legisla- 
tion. It  seems  scarcely  to  be  admitted  that  punishment 
is  "  for  the  prevention  of  crime,  and  not  for  retribution."* 
Of  this  we  feel  quite  sure,  that,  if  this  principle  be  recog- 

*  Thoughts  on  Secondary  Punishments. — Dr.  Whately. 
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nised  in  our  legal  enactments,  it  is  lamentably  obscured 
in  practice.    We  cannot  trace  it  even  in  the  punishment 
of  transportation ;  we  cannot  discover  it  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  gaols,  more  particularly  those  under  a  cor- 
porate jurisdiction,  amongst  which  stands  out  in  high 
relief  the  metropolitan  gaol  of  Newgate,  disgracefully 
impure  and  obstinately  and  for  years  neglected  by  the 
Corporation  of  London, 
a        If  then  the  only  justifiable  end  of  punishment  be  the  pre- 
r,     vention  of  crime  ;  in  order  to  contend  against  it  success- 
or    fully  and  effectually,  as  far  as  human  means  permit,  a 
id     far  more  extensive  and  well  combined  effort  is  necessary 
]e     than  to  pass  acts  for  the  regulation  of  gaols,  and  to  in- 
of     vent  and  vary  plans  of  Secondary  Punishment. 
j        If  it  be  really  desired  to  diminish  crime,  —  and  it 
Id     cannot  be  doubted  that  this  desire  is  heartily  entertain- 
ij.     ed  by  the  intelligent  portion  of  the  community,  as  it 
7.     not  only  inflicts  a  heavy  tax  on  industry,  but  tends  to 
If     impede  our  national  prosperity  by  infusing  insecurity 
u     and  risk  into  all  the  dealing  and  intercourse  of  society, — 
then  not  only  must  the  source  and  object  of  Crime  be 
explored,  but  a  System  adopted  which  shall  comprehend 
^     equally  within  its  range  both  the  prevention  and  the  cure 
1.     of  the  evil.     For  this  purpose  it  appears  to  us,  that 
,Q     penal  and  penitentiary  Systems  have  been  viewed  too 
3f     much  by  themselves  as  means  of  checking  crime,  as  if  it 
were  in  the  power  of  any  system  of  punishment  alone  to 
if     effect  this  important  end.    The  severest  public  examples 
.      have  failed  to  intimidate  ;  and  severe  sufferings  and  of 
J.     long  duration  have  failed  to  reform.    Such  punishments 
J     may  indeed,  and  do,  debase  and  degrade,  but  they  will 
^     never  raise  the  character  of  a  population,  which  is  the 
d     only  true  way  of  combating  successfully  with  criminal 
y     passions  and  desires  :  for  if  purely  physical  punishments 
could  accomplish  so  desirable  an  end,  then  indeed  the 
J     world  had  been  forced  and  frightened  into  virtue  long 
^.     ere  now  ;  and  the  brand,  the  pillory,  and  capital  punish- 
,j     ments  would  have  become  unquestionably  the  most  va- 
•»     luable  auxiliaries  of  honesty  and  virtue. 

But  a  plan  which  should  have  for  its  object  the  reduc- 
'      tion  of  crime  to  its  lowest  practicable  minimum,  must 
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extend  over  the  whole  career  of  man ;  its  restraining  and 
penal  influences  must  be  in  perpetual  operation.  The 
state  must  exert  itself  in  the  first  place  to  furnish  the 
means  and  the  opportunity  for  all  to  acquire  the  habits 
and  the  principles  of  morality,  which  should  be  taught 
and  strengthened  in  early  life.  It  is  equally  the  duty 
of  the  state  to  render  the  practice  of  dishonesty  difficult 
and  unsuccessful,  and  its  punishment  as  far  as  possible 
certain,  and  effectual  for  its  purpose ;  which  must  be 
founded  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  sources  of  crime,  and  the 
characters  of  criminals  generally.  Such  a  plan  would  com- 
prehend, therefore,  for  the  sake  of  this  great  end,  a  national 
system  of  education, — a  well-directed  and  energetic  police, 
— and,  combined  with  the  prompt  and  enlightened  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  a  penal  system  of  a  purely  moral  cha- 
racter, as  the  one  not  only  the  most  painful  of  endurance 
to  the  vicious,  but  the  one  most  likely  to  permanently 
amend  those  who  are  subjected  to  its  influence.  "  A 
Philadelphie,** — we  quote  from  MM.  de  Beaumont  and 
de  Tocqueviles*s  Report  on  American  Prisons, — "la  si- 
tuation morale  dans  laquelle  se  trouvent  les  detenus, 
est  eminemment  propre  a  faciliter  leur  regeneration. 
Nous  avons  plus  d'une  fois  remarque  avec  etonnement  le 
tour  serieux  que  prennent  les  idees  du  condamne  dans 
cette  prison.  Nous  y  avons  vu  des  detenus  que  leur 
disposition  et  leur  legerete  avaient  conduits  au  crime,  et 
dont  fesprit  avait  contracte  dans  la  solitude  des  habitudes 
de  meditation  et  de  raisonnement  tout-a-fait  extraordi- 
naires.  Le  regime  de  penitencier  nous  a  sur-tout  paru 
puissant  sur  les  ames  douees  de  quelque  elevation,  et  sur 
les  personnes  que  Teducation  avait  polies.  Les  hommes 
intellectuels  sont  naturellement  ceux  dont  Tame  est  la  plus 
troublee  par  I'isolement,  et  qui  souffrent  le  plus  d'etre 
refuses  de  toute  societe."*  It  is  a  misfortune  in  the 
combined  view  we  are  now  taking  of  the  utility  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  true  purposes  of  criminal  jurisprudence, 
that  they  have  not  been  united  and  considered  together 
for  one  great  object,  viz.  the  elevation  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  condition  of  the  people. 

*  Du  Systeme  Penitentiaire,  p.  92.  We  should  doubt  the  correctness 
of  the  last  sentence. — Editor. 
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A  system  of  national  education,  however,  to  be  ef- 
fective, must  not  stop  at  the  mechanical  acquirement 
of  reading  and  writing.  Not  only  must  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  religion  and  morality  be  taught,  but  the  ele- 
ments of  civil  economy,  and  their  practical  application  to 
the  ordinary  circumstances  of  life.  "  For  this  purpose," 
says  Dr.  Chalmers,  "  it  is  not  one,  but  many  kinds  of 
scholarship  that  are  effectual.  Whatever  may  stimulate 
the  powers  of  the  understanding,  or  may  regale  the  ap- 
petite for  speculation,  by  even  that  glimmering  and  im- 
perfect light  which  is  made  to  play  in  a  mechanic  school 
among  the  mysteries  of  nature  ;  or  may  unveil,  though  but 
partially,  the  great  characteristics  of  wisdom  and  good- 
ness that  lie  so  profusely  scattered  over  the  face  of 
visible  things;  or  may  both  exalt  and  give  a  widercompass 
to  the  imagination  ;  or  may  awaken  a  sense,  that  before 
was  dormant,  to  the  beauties  of  the  Divine  workman- 
ship and  to  the  charms  of  that  argument,  or  of  that  elo- 
quence, by  which  they  are  expounded ;  each  and  all  of 
these  might  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  forming  to  our- 
selves A  LOFTIER  POPULATION." 

The  only  education  now  placed  within  the  reach  of 
the  poor  can  effect  but  little.  It  is  altogether  inade- 
quate to  their  wants  —  it  is  frequently  unfitted  to  their 
occupations;  and  but  too  often  based  upon  narrow  and 
exclusive  principles.  But,  notwithstanding  these  ob- 
structions, it  has  done  much  for  both  the  manners  and 
the  mind  of  the  nation.  We  find  from  Police  returns, 
that  crimes  of  violence  and  atrocity  have  diminished  : 
and  though  the  number  and  variety  of  crimes  may  have 
increased,  they  are  crimes  incidental  chiefly  to  a  highly 
civilised  and  wealthy  community,  against  which  no 
effectual  means  have  been  taken.  With  a  population 
which  has  rapidly  increased, — a  population  comprehend- 
ing the  extremes  of  riches  and  of  poverty, — what  has  been 
done  to  check  crime  ?  Has  education  been  extended  upon 
any  national  plan  so  as  to  insure  a  knowledge  of  the  first 
principles  of  religion  and  morality? — far  from  it.  By  the 
criminal  returns,  out  of  20,000  persons  committed  or 
bailed  in  1835,  7000  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and 
4000  could  read  only.    "  Even  amongst  persons  who 
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have  mechanically  learned  to  read  and  write,  there  exists, 
generally  speaking,  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  moral  and 
religious  duties,  and  of  the  awful  sanctions  of  religion ; 
and,  of  the  rest,  some  know  as  little  as  the  wildest 
savages/'*  Out  of  7C0  prisoners  put  on  their  trial  in 
four  counties,  260  were  as  ignorant  as  savages  of  the 
desert,  they  could  not  read  a  single  letter;  and,  on  the  au- 
thority of  one  of  the  chaplains  of  the  gaols,  it  is  stated, 
that  the  "  whole  number  were  totally  ignorant  with  regard  ] 
to  the  nature  and  obligations  of  true  religion,''^  ] 

In  France  it  is  still  worse.  There  it  is  stated  that  nine-  j 
teen- twentieths  of  those  in  prison  are  entirely  ignorant;  < 
upon  which  the  author  of  a  little  work  on  the  Instruc-  ^ 
tion  of  Prisoners;}:  pithily  remarks,  "  II  est  done  certain  j 
que  ce  ne  sont  pas  les  progres  de  luniieres  qui  perdent  \ 
les  hommes/'  These  are  statements  easily  ascertained  „ 
to  be  well  founded  ;  and  if  they  are,  can  we  wonder  that  j 
crimes,  against  property  should  increase  with  the  progress  j 
of  civilisation  and  wealth  ? 

But,  again,  if  we  abstain  from  taking  effectual  steps  to  ^ 
educate  the  people,  do  we  take  any  other  means  to  pre- 
vent  crime  or  to  amend  the  morals  of  a  criminal  when 
he  has  forfeited  his  liberty?  —  far  from  it.  A  miserable  ^\ 
police  is  suffered  to  exist  in  a  country  containing  the  ex-  i 
tremes  of  wealth  and  poverty  and  every  gradation  of  ji 
luxury  and  want ;  and  this  police  without  a  head,  without  gj 
a  plan,  inadequately  paid,  and  without  either  physical  or  |j 
moral  power  !   Can  we  then  wonder  that  crimes  increase  ?  jj 

But  when  the  prisoner  is  in  our  power,  do  we  then  take 
steps  calculated  either  to  deter  or  to  reform  him?  On  the  5, 
contrary,  our  prisons  are  "  nurseries  of  crime,"  to  which,'  ^j, 
in  many  cases,  magistrates  abstain  from  committing  indivi- 
duals  who  have  legally  incurred  imprisonment,  on  account 
of  the  contamination  and  vice  they  would  be  exposed  to. 
The  law  is  perpetually  strained,  and  justice  violated,  by  j 
our  Magistracy,  on  account  of  the  impurity  and  immora-  ^j^^ 
lity  of  our  misnamed  houses  of  correction  and  gaols.  This! 
is  strikingly  shown  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Henry  Gawler,  ! 

*  Crawford's  Report,  p.  48.  I 
t  Quarterly  Report,  British  and  Foreign  School  Society. 
X  B.  Appert,  Paris. 
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a  magistrate  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  years'  standing  in 
the  county  of  Southampton,  published  by  the  Commis- 
sioners on  Criminal  Law.  He  is  asked  the  following 
questions :  Q.  "  After  a  young  person  has  been  commit- 
ted to  prison,  do  you  think,  in  general,  he  can  well  return 
to  the  paths  of  honesty  ?" — A.  "  They  are  so  rarely  com- 
mitted, it  is  difficult  to  speak  to  that ;  but,  in  the  very  few 
cases  in  which  they  have  been  sent  to  prison,  they  have 
returned  worse  than  they  went  there."  Q.  "  Do  you  not 
think  there  is  almost  a  false  delicacy  on  the  part  of  the 
magistrates  as  to  committing  children  to  prison?"  —  A. 
"  No  ;  I  think  that  it  results  entirely  from  their  fears  of  the 
consequences  to  the  morals  of  children^  and  not  from  wil- 
lingness that  they  should  altogether  escape  punishment.'* 
But  we  shall  not  pursue  these  general  observations;  re- 
marking only  that  imprisonment  is  equally  injurious  and 
deteriorating  to  all  classes  of  persons  who  are  subjected 
to  it, — the  old  as  well  as  the  young. 

There  is  a  general  opinion  that  a  prison  is  about  to  be 
established  expressly  for  juvenile  offenders ;  and  if  the 
recommendation  of  the  Home  Inspectors  of  prisons  be 
adopted,  it  is  to  be  "  stern  in  its  aspect  and  penal  in  its 
character."  The  opinions  of  the  gentlemen,  the  Rev.  W. 
Russell  and  Mr.  Crawford,  are  entitled  to  great  weight ; 
their  long  and  disinterested  labours  in  the  improvement 
of  our  prisons,  and  their  well-known  humane  and  en- 
lightened views,  fully  justify  their  being  selected  as  the 
individuals  to  introduce  and  establish  a  new  system  ;  in- 
deed, all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  improvement  of  our 
system  of  prison  discipline  must  rejoice  at  the  circum- 
stance. It  may  however  be  doubted,  though  supported 
on  such  competent  authority,  whether  a  system  thus 
characterised  is  really  adapted  to  the  prevention  of  crime 
amongst  young  offenders.  It  appears  to  us  that,  to  effect 
this  object,  every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the 
developement  of  the  better  feelings  of  the  heart  natural 
to  youth,  both  by  gentle  treatment  and  well-directed  in- 
struction ;  in  fact,  that  the  stern  and  harsh  features  of 
a  gaol  should  give  way  in  this  case  to  the  regular  dis- 
cipline of  a  school,  and  of  a  school  only. 

We  know  it  will  be  objected,  that  to  afford  instruction 
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and  clothing  to  young  criminals  will  hold  out  a  premium 
to  crime,  and  proportionally  discourage  the  honest  and 
industrious.    But  this  is  an  objection  founded  on  the  as- 
sumption that,  combined  with  instruction  and  labour, 
(in  the  acquirement  of  a  trade,  for  instance,)  such  ac- 
companying conditions  could  not  be  annexed  to  all  these 
advantages  as  to  prevent  the  apprehended  commission  of 
crime  for  the  sake  of  the  advantages  of  these  prison  schools. 
What  we  desire  is,  the  absence  of  everything  which  is  cal- 
culated to  lower  and  deteriorate  the  mind  of  the  young. 
The  object  should  be  to  invite,  and  not  to  attempt  to 
force  them,  into  the  paths  of  honesty.    Let  it  be  remem- 
bered too,  that  in  the  case  before  us  we  are  dealing  with  e( 
those  whose  delinquencies  are  not  so  much  the  result  of  tli 
habit,  as  the  offspring  of  accident,  which  the  State  does  Itii 
nothing  to  counteract.    "  Of  the  number  of  lads  who  I 
crowd  the  gaols  and  infest  the  streets  of  the  metropolis,  Ici 
the  situation  of  an  immense  proportion  may  be  traced  Be 
to  the  neglect  and  criminality  of  their  parents."  *    In  re-  led 
ference  to  this  class  of  offenders,  is  a  stern  and  penal  att 
system  likely  to  reclaim  them,  and  to  enamour  them  of 
industry  and  virtue?    Will  they  not  contrast  the  harsh- 
ness of  the  one  with  the  chartered  libertinism  of  their  fc 
former  life,  and  be  more — far  more  —  likely  to  relapse 
into  crime  upon  the  expiration  of  their  sentence  ?  ed, 
W^e  should,  however,  be  bound  to  admit  the  whole  h 
force  of  the  objection,  provided  no  system  could  be  found  the 
uniting  all  the  advantages  of  instruction,  and  even  in  a  cip 
great  degree  of  future  provision,  without  holding  out  in-  nit 
ducements  to  parents  to  desert  their  children,  or  to  commit  ten 
crime  for  the  sake  of  these  undeniably  great  advantages.  Ijcia 
But  against  the  frequent  desertion  of  children,  or  the  in-  liftl 
ducement  of  children  to  commit  crimes  in  order  to  secure  |ity 
the  advantages  of  the  education  and  provision  we  pro-  pen 
pose,  we  think  there  is  always  a  strong  natural  check  in  Hirill 
the  love  of  offspring,  and  there  are  social  impediments 
which  a  regard  for  the  morality  and  good  opinion  of  the 
class  to  which  we  belong,  imposes  more  or  less  upon  all.  j 
To  allow  a  child  to  gain  even  education  and  provision  in 
a  prison,  would  always  be  as  disgraceful,  as  to  lead  a  child 

*  Crawford's  Report. 
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into  temptation  for  the  sake  of  gain,  either  direct  or  in- 
direct, is  wicked.  Neither  must  it  be  forgotten  that 
parents  in  a  majority  of  cases  derive  advantages  from  the 
labour  of  their  children,  and  more  particularly  the  female 
portion  of  them.  These  impediments  will,  it  is  hoped 
and  believed,  increase  and  multiply  every  day;  because 
the  extension  of  education  and  the  diffusion  of  useful  and 
practical  information  will  raise  both  the  real  and  social 
standard  of  morality,  and  which  will  no  longer  (under  an 
altered  system  of  prison  discipline  and  an  amended  ad- 
ministration of  the  poor  laws),  be  counteracted  by  whole 
masses  of  men  being  degraded  to  pauperism  and  perfect- 
ed in  crime  through  the  operation  of  laws  provided  for 
the  relief  of  honest  poverty  and  for  "  the  improvement  of 
the  morals  of  prisoners." 

We  assume,  therefore,  that  the  establishment  of  schools 
exclusively  devoted  to  juvenile  offenders  could  not  long 
be  unaccompanied  by  the  adoption  of  a  plan  of  national 
education  ;  a  subject  which  must  soon  force  itself  on  the 
attention  of  Government.  There  is  already  a  national 
system  in  Ireland,  which  works  well,  and  is  daily  extend- 
ing ;  and  which  successfully  avoids  all  sectarian  and  poli- 
tical parties  ;  which  Whigs  and  Tories  have  supported. 
Again,  the  Factory  children,  as  they  are  now  distinguish- 
ed, are  subjected  to  a  compulsory  system  of  education. 
Lastly,  we  have  for  the  last  few  years  voted  20,000/.  for 
the  purposes  of  general  education  ;  and  though  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  grant,  which  is  for  the  purpose  of  education 
without  distinction  of  party,  is  in  no  slight  degree  per- 
verted in  its  application,  nevertheless  it  exhibits  the  first 
acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Commons 
of  the  importance  of  national  education,  and  of  the  neces- 
sity for  a  public  provision  for  its  extension.  We  assume, 
therefore,  that  education  without  the  walls  of  a  prison 
will  soon  rise  to  the  level  of,  and  advance  beyond,  that 
which  we  should  advocate  for  adoption  within  the  walls 
of  prisons. 

But,  in  addition  to  these  checks  against  the  desire  of 
parents  to  receive  provision  and  education  for  their  child- 
ren at  the  expense  of  their  morals,  there  are  those 
which  the  system  itself  will  present.    Upon  the  com- 
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mittal  of  an  offender  below  a  certain  age,  the  state 
must  stand  in  loco  parentis  in  all  respects.  The  natural 
parent  must  be  considered  for  a  certain  period  to  have 
neither  the  right  of  communication  with,  nor  of  control 
over,  the  child.  His  present  occupation  and  his  future 
prospects  must  be  made  to  depend  upon  the  behaviour 
and  character  of  the  offender.  The  stern  and  penal  cha- 
racter of  the  system  must  exhibit  itself  to  those  without 
rather  than  those  within  the  prison ; — its  terrors  must 
consist  in  its  moral  discipline  within, — and  in  its  perfect 
inaccessibihty  to  those  without. 

We  will  now  present  a  sketch  of  the  plan  we  should  pro- 
pose for  the  treatment  of  juvenile  offenders  below  a  cer- 
tain age.  We  should  propose  that  Houses  of  Detention 
rather  than  prisons,  should  be  established ;  that  all  acts 
of  theft  should  be  deemed  misdemeanours,  subjecting  the 
party  at  once  to  a  long  period  of  detention, — perhaps  even 
for  as  long  a  term  as  seven  years, — for  reasons  which  we 
will  give,  subject  to  such  mitigation  as  a  board  established 
for  that  purpose,  and  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  should  determine, 
and  which  should  be  founded  only  upon  the  character  of 
the  offender,  and  the  means  of  support  and  employment 
which  parents  could  command.  The  ground  of  mitigation 
always  to  be  recorded. 

That  upon  committal  to  any  such  House,  and  during  a 
probationary  period,  which  should  be  long  or  short  at  the 
discretion  of  the  board,  there  should  be  no  communica- 
tion whatsoever  with  parents  or  friends ;  that  the  board 
should  have  the  power,  on  the  expiration  of  ^probationary 
period,  to  communicate  with  the  parents  as  to  their  power 
to  provide  for  the  prisoner,  and,  upon  their  inability  to 
do  so,  to  lay  the  case  before  the  next  quarter-sessions 
held  nearest  to  the  residence  of  the  parents,  upon  due 
notice  to  the  parents,  and  call  upon  them  to  show  why 
the  child  should  not  be  apprenticed  out,  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  board,  for  such  period  as  the  court  should 
sanction. 

In  none  of  these  cases  should  it  be  necessary  to  produce 
the  prisoner  in  court,  unless  at  the  order  of  the  court  it- 
self ;  being,  as  it  appears  to  us,  most  undesirable  that  a 
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young  offender  should  ever  be  placed  unnecessarily  at  the 
bar  of  a  court  of  justice,  and  there  be,  as  Mr.  Alderman 
Harmer  observes,  the  hero  of  the  piece,  with  a  sympathis- 
ing auditory  around  him. 

That  the  court  should  also  have  the  power  to  make  an 
order  on  the  parent  for  such  weekly  allowance  as  his 
means  should  afford. 

That  it  should  be  in  the  power  of  the  board  to  appren- 
tice the  children  either  at  home  or  abroad,  as  they  may 
see  fit ;  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  requisite 
information  at  home,  of  the  locality,  nature,  and  extent  of 
a  demand  for  labour,  the  Boards  of  Guardians  under  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  should  be  required  to  furnish 
returns  from  unions  of  parishes,  showing  whether  there 
is  any,  —  and  what  is  the  nature  of  the  labour,  in  de- 
mand in  the  several  parishes  of  every  union. 

That  cases  which  should  be  shown  to  be  incorrigible, 
from  frequent  acts  of  insubordination  during  the  confine- 
ment of  the  prisoner,  by  the  board,  should  be  presented  as 
such  to  the  quarter-sessions,  and,  upon  the  verdict  of  a 
jury,  the  culprit  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  board, 
under  the  secretary  of  state,  and  be  subject  to  apprentice- 
ship, at  home  or  abroad,  for  such  period  as  the  board 
shall  determine. 

It  may  be  objectionable  to  give  a  further  power  of 
summary  jurisdiction  to  our  magistracy  as  at  present 
constituted;  but  we  can  see  no  reasonable  objection  to  giv- 
ing such  power  to  stipendiary  magistrates  in  all  our  large 
towns.  There  courts  might  be  provided  wherever  they 
do  not  already  exist,  to  be  presided  over  by  a  single 
justice^  adequately  paid  and  perfectly  qualified  for  his 
office.  By  such  means, — and  by  making  all  such  courts, 
courts  of  record, — men  of  ability  and  standing  at  the  Bar 
would  be  found  willing  to  undertake  the  office. 

Here  then  are  the  outlines  of  the  government,  and  of 
the  penal  conditions  annexed  to  these  Houses  of  De- 
tention. The  discipline  we  should  form  on  a  system 
very  similar  to  that  adopted  by  the  Children's  Friend 
Society. 

We  extract  an  account  of  this  society,  first  established 
by  the  persevering  benevolence  of  Captain  Brenton^  R.N., 
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from  a  tract  published  by  the  society  and  written  by  the 
second  master.* 

"  The  boys  are  classed  according  to  their  moral  cha- 
racter, and  not  according  to  extent  of  acquirement.  The 
classes  are  marked  A,  B,  C.  The  A  class  has  a  sub- 
division ;  each  class  has  a  monitor,  and  the  first  boy  in 
class  A,  is  called  a  general  monitor :  in  school  they  are 
placed  according  to  their  acquirements,  as,  Bible  class, 
Testament  class,  monosyllable  class,  spelling  class,  writ- 
ing class,  and  so  on ;  and  of  course  there  are  then  some 
monitors  who  at  other  times  cease  to  act  in  that  capacity* 

"  The  first  division  of  class  A,  are  boys  who  are  able  to 
read  and  write,  and  whose  moral  habits  are  so  good  as  to 
fit  them  to  be  recommended  to  a  situation,  or  to  be  ap- 
prenticed the  first  opportunity.  The  second  division  are 
those  whose  moral  character  is  good,  but  whose  acquire- 
ments are  not  sufficient  for  them  to  be  placed  out.  Class 
B,  are  those  who  endeavour  to  do  right  generally,  and 
whose  faults  proceed  from  carelessness  rather  than 
from  any  vicious  propensity ;  and  class  C,  consists  of 
those  who  are  still  bad  and  seem  determined  to  do  wrong, 

"  When  a  boy  is  admitted,  he  is  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  class  B.  A  journal  of  conduct  for  every  half-day 
is  kept  by  the  master,  and  the  names  are  regulated  every 
Tuesday ;  if  a  boy's  conduct  is  generally  good,  he  gra- 
dually rises  to  class  A;  if  bad,  he  sinks  into  class  C.  The 
boys  composing  this  class  are  always  distinguished  by 
sitting  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  and  being  allowed  no 
privileges  whatever :  and  such  is  the  effect  of  this  system 
of  classification,  that  it  rarely  happens  for  a  boy  to  remain 
in  C  class  longer  than  a  fortnight. 

"  The  intention  in  establishing  this  society,  now  called 
the  '  Children's  Friend  Society,'  was  originally  to  re- 
claim the  neglected  and  destitute  children  that  infest  the 
streets  of  the  metropolis,  and  to  find  employment  for 
them  after  they  had  given  proof  of  their  reformation. 
Means  of  emigration  to  the  Colonies  were  afforded ;  and 

*  Charles  Forss,  the  author  of  this  very  interesting  publication,  was 
educated  as  a  simple  agriculturalist  and  carpenter  in  Dorsetshire  ;  and 
left  his  native  county  for  the  purpose  only  of  undertaking  the  situation 
he  at  present  holds  in  the  Society's  School. — Editor's  Preface, 
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comfortable  situations,  either  as  servants  or  apprentices, 
were  there  provided  for  them. 

"  The  bojs  received  into  the  Asylum  may  be  divided 
into  four  classes,  viz. —  first  class,  boys  of  respectable 
parents  who  are  reduced  in  circumstances,  and  orphans 
of  ditto;  second  class,  boys  neglected  and  deserted  by 
their  parents,  who  have  gained  a  living  in  the  streets ; 
third  class,  boys  from  workhouses,  who,  possessing  an  un- 
settled or  enterprising  spirit,  have  volunteered  to  emi- 
grate ;  fourth,  boys  from  the  houses  of  correction,  who, 
upon  showing  signs  of  penitence,  have  excited  the  sym- 
pathy of  some  persons,  and  these  have  exerted  them- 
selves to  get  them  admitted  into  our  Asylum  on  the 
expiration  of  their  imprisonment. 

"  Of  the  first-class  boys,  I  find  those  who  have  been 
trained  to  habits  of  industry  readily  fall  in  with  our  rules 
and  give  us  no  trouble  ;  whilst  some,  who  have  been  bred 
up  in  idleness  and  extravagance,  and  who  have  had  their 
heads  filled  with  notions  that  were  never  likely  to  be 
realised,  are  the  most  useless  animals  in  existence ;  they 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  accommodations,  and  always  han- 
kering after  sweet-meats,  fruit,  &c.  Work  is  at  first  out 
of  the  question  with  them ;  they  cannot  think  of  disgra- 
cing themselves  by  digging.  Some  are  so  idle  that  they 
will  not  even  wash  themselves.  Now  it  takes  some  time 
before  a  boy  of  this  description  can  be  brought  to  believe 
that  the  only  way  to  be  happy  is  to  be  industrious :  but 
I  rejoice  in  being  able  to  say,  that  in  many  instances  re- 
formation has  been  produced  ;  and  boys,  seemingly  hope- 
less on  their  admission,  have  left  us  with  a  good  character, 
and  are  going  on  well  in  the  situations  that  have  been 
provided  for  them. 

"  The  second-class  boys ;  those  who  have  been  early 
neglected  or  deserted  by  their  relations,  or  who  have  been 
enticed  by  evil-disposed  persons  to  gain  a  precarious 
living  in  the  streets.  Now  boys  of  this  description  have 
claimed  my  particular  observation ;  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  they  are  active,  intelligent,  and  useful,  if  young;  but 
when  of  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  I  find  them  so  con- 
firmed in  cunning  and  bad  habits,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
be  of  any  use  to  them :  yet,  were  I  to  take  boys  from  the 
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Asylum  into  my  own  service,  I  should  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  younger  boys  of  this  second  class,  before 
those  of  the  other  three  classes  ;  for,  although  care  and 
labour  is  required  to  train  them,  yet  they  possess  a  quick 
sense  of  kindness,  with  an  activity  that  amply  repays 
any  trouble  taken  with  them. 

"  (N.  B. — The  matron  of  the  female  schools  has  given 
the  same  opinion,  even,  as  respects  the  girls.) — Editor. 

"  Third  class,  or  those  from  workhouses.  Of  this  class 
I  scarcely  know  how  to  give  an  opinion  ;  but,  from  what 
I  have  observed,  I  am  led  to  conclude  that  the  character 
of  a  boy  chiefly  depends  on  the  mode  of  management 
pursued  in  the  particular  house  from  which  he  comes 
In  some  workhouses  there  is  a  class  of  paupers  who  have 
been  hanging  about  them  for  two  or  three  generations, 
and  who  are  so  entirely  void  of  any  sense  of  independence, 
that  to  be  idle  is  the  height  of  their  ambition.  The  boys 
having  access  and  intercourse  with  adults  of  this  descrip- 
tion is  a  serious  evil:  where  this  is  allowed,  I  find  them 
tutored  in  every  description  of  cunning  and  deceit,  dis- 
honesty, lying,  and  idleness.  In  those  workhouses  where 
the  boys  are  allowed  no  access  to  adults,  their  character 
is  better.  The  boys  from  the  former  are  quite  broken- 
spirited,  and  so  much  hardened  by  beating,  that  nothing 
but  coercion  seems  to  make  any  impression  on  them. 
From  the  latter,  they  possess  an  open  countenance,  and 
they  are  more  cheerful  and  obedient. 

"  The  boys  I  have  in  the  fourth  class  are^  generally, 
gone  too  far  in  crime  to  be  reformed  very  rapidly.  The 
connexions  they  have  made  during  the  time  of  imprison 
menty  have  contaminated  their  minds  so,  that  their  coun 
tenanceSy  alone ^  betray  them  to  a  practised  observer.  Their 
propensity  to  cheating,  thieving,  gambling,  and  all  dis 
honest  practices,  exceeds  belief;  yet  the  only  hope  of 
reforming  them  is  by  kind  treatment,  good  examples,  and 
keeping  them  out  of  the  way  of  temptation." 

We  could  also  wish  some  reference  should  be  had  to 
the  system  of  Mr.  Wells,  which  is  in  practice  in  the 
Boston  House  of  Correction,  and  of  which  MM.  de 
Beaumont  and  de  Tocquevile  speak  thus :  "  Tout  tend 
a  y  relever  fame  des  jeunes  detenus,  et  a  les  rendre 
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jaloQx  de  leur  propre  estime  et  de  celle  de  leurs  sembla- 
bles ;  pour  y  parvenir,  on  feint  de  les  trailer  comme  des 
hommes,  et    comme  les  membres  d'une  societe  libre. 
Nous  envisageons  cette  theorie  sous  le  point  de  vue  de  la 
discipline,  parce  qu'il  nous  semble  que  la  haute  opinion 
qu'on  inspire  a  Tenfant  de  sa  moralite  et  de  sa  condition 
sociale,  est  non  seulement  propre  a  operer  sa  reforme, 
mais  encore  est  le  moyen  le  plus  habile  pour  obtenir  de 
lui  une  entiere  soumission."*    All  who  are  interested  in 
this  subject  should  refer  to  the  valuable  work  from  which 
we  make  these  extracts,  for  a  minute  detail  of  this  most 
original  discipline  for  young  offenders.    We  shall  only 
extract  one  more  passage,  which  bears  more  particularly 
upon  the  plan  we  have  sketched  out  in  the  course  of 
these  observations  :  "  Le  principe  pose  plus  haut,  que 
le  detenu  dans  la  maison  de  refuge  ne  subit  point  une 
peine,  va  retrouver  ici  son  application.    Comme  il  n'a  etc 
envoye  au  refuge  que  dans  son  interet^  on  Ven  fait  sortir  des 
que  son  interet  Vexige,''  In  this  house,  the  culprit  is  detained 
at  the  discretion  of  a  Committee  ;  he  is  apprenticed  out 
under  that  Committee;  and  during  that  apprenticeship  is 
entirely  under  their  legal  control.     We  see  no  good 
reason  why,  where  there  is  so  much  that  is  valuable,  some 
I     portion  of  it  should  not  be  gathered  for  our  own  use.  In 
I     this  establishment  there  is  nothing  stern  or  penal  in  the 
i     aspect  of  its  management.    Its  remarkable  feature  is  the 
entire  guardianship  it  gives  over  the  culprit,  combined 
7,     with  the  peculiar  plan  adopted  for   his  reformation. 
1     Happily,  in  considering  this  subject^  we  have  at  the  pre- 
>     sent  moment  to  proceed  on  the  general  admission  that 
V     something  must  be  done  to  restrain  and  reform  the  ju- 
:r     venile  depredator  ;  and  our  great  object  is  to  show  that 
to  accompHsh  this  effectually,  not  only  must  an  entirely 
i     new  system  of  Prison  Discipline  be  established,  but  that 
i     a  national  education  and  a  national  police  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  the  same  great  system  for  the  pre- 

0  vention  of  crime,  and  the  elevation  of  the  moral  character 
e     of  the  people. 

:<        Neither  is  it  now  necessary  to  go  into  details  to  show 

1  that  the  expense  of  such  an  establishment  as  is  proposed 

■*  *  Systeme  P^nitentiaire,  p.  215. 
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would  be  such  as  to  forbid  the  experiment,  because  the 
inspectors  of  prisons  for  the  home  district  have  recom- 
mended, and  the  government,  we  are  told,  have  under 
consideration  a  plan  for  the  confinement  and  reforma- 
tion of  juvenile  offenders.  In  our  opinion,  if  that  estab- 
lishment be  conducted  so  as  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
labour  of  these  young  prisoners,  then  the  expenditure 
will  not  be  such  as  to  prevent  the  experiment  being  most 
advantageously  tried.  The  cost  of  the  management  and 
maintenance  of  prisoners  varies  in  every  gaol  and 
county  in  the  kingdom.  In  the  Glasgow  Bridewell  the 
cost  of  both  is  the  lowest ;  and  in  this  prison,  neverthe- 
less, the  discipline  and  management  is  superior  to  that 
of  perhaps  every  other  prison  in  the  Empire.  Separa- 
tion is  here  carried  into  practice,  and  industrious  habits 
taught ;  corruption  and  contamination  are  rendered  im- 
possible, and  that,  deducting  the  value  of  the  prisoners' 
labour  from  the  gross  expenses  of  the  prison,  at  the 
low  rate  three  pounds  per  head  per  annumJ^  If,  there- 
fore, asylums  for  young  offenders  were  established  and 
connected  with  the  great  towns,  considering  that  recom- 
mittals would  be  materially  diminished  in  number,  and  the 
cost  of  prosecutions  reduced,  and  that  the  whole  expense 
of  the  establishment  might  be  greatly  lessened  by  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  labour  of  the  prisoners,  it  does  not  appear  to 
us  that  the  apprehension  of  expense  is  one  under  the  cir- 
cumstances entitled  to  weight.  The  moral  advantages  to 
society  must  be  admitted,  were  they  alone  confined  to 
the  prevention  of  the  further  contamination  of  those 
classes  of  young  offenders  who  are  now  committed,  for 
very  trifling  offences,  either  to  our  gaols  or  our  houses  of 
correction.  Some  of  these  charges  are  of  a  most  fri- 
volous character."  "  A  boy  has  been  committed  to  Cold- 
bath-fields  for  stealing  an  orange.  Several  have  been 
confined  in  Westminster  Bridewell  for  taking  a  few  apples. 
One  boy  has  been  committed  to  Clerkenwell  for  stealing 
two  buns  ;  and  another  for  defrauding  his  master  of  six- 
pence. Among  the  boys  who  have  been  in  the  latter 
prison,  one  has  been  charged  with  stealing  a  wooden  bowl, 
another  a  hair-broom,  another  a  half-ounce  weight,  an- 
*  M'CuUoch's  Statistics,  vol.  i.  Supplement. 
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Other  a  handsaw,  another  a  brass  candlestick,  another 
sweetmeats,  another  a  cocoa-nut,  another  a  knife,  another 
a  whip,  another  three  halfpence,  and  another  two  bis- 
cuits ! "  Such  is  the  catalogue  of  petty  crimes  for  which 
we  thrust  boys  into  our  prisons,  to  be  confined  for  further 
instruction  in  crime,  and  for  the  more  perfect  obliteration 
of  every  moral  and  religious  feeling !  Children,  who 
should  be  sent  to  school,  are  committed  to  gaol  for  offences 
passed  over  with  perfect  impunity  in  the  classes  of  society 
above  them.  Ainsi,"  says  M.  Lucas,  in  his  Petition  to 
the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  "  vous  videz  les  ecoles 
pour  remplir  les  prisons;  vous  diminuez  le  budget  de  fin- 
struction  elementaire  pour  clever  celui  de  la  justice  cri- 
minelle.  Chose  triste  dans  notre  beau  pays !  on  aime 
mieux  avoir  a  payer  des  gendarmes  et  des  geoliers  pour 
emprisonner  Tenfance,  que  des  maitres  pour  Tinstruire."* 

Perhaps  we  may  be  thought  to  appreciate  too  highly 
the  value  and  effect  of  education  as  a  means  of  preventing 
crime,  and  that  we  over-estimate  its  influence  on  mo- 
rals ;  but  David  Hume,  no  slight  authority  on  any  subject, 
has  taken  much  the  same  view  before  us. 

"  The  prodigious  effects  of  education,"  he  says,  may 
convince  us,  that  the  mind  is  not  altogether  stubborn 
and  inflexible,  but  will  admit  of  many  alterations  from 
its  original  make  and  structure.  Let  a  man  propose  to 
himself  the  model  of  a  character  which  he  approves, — 
let  him  be  well  acquainted  with  those  particulars  in 
which  his  own  character  deviates  from  this  model, — let 
him  keep  a  constant  watch  over  himself,  and  bend  his 
mind,  by  a  continual  effort,  from  the  vices  towards  the 
virtues, — and  I  doubt  not  but  in  time  he  will  find  in  his 
temper  an  alteration  for  the  better''  We  can  add  nothing 
to  this,  nothing  in  reference  either  to  the  value  of  edu- 
cation as  the  great  lever  with  which  to  raise  the  social 
mass,  or  to  its  humbler  but  rare  influence  when  well 
directed  to  check,  and  finally  even  to  triumph  over,  cri- 
minal passions  and  desires. 

There  is  one  important  consideration  however,  and 
that  is,  that  no  system  for  the  reform  of  our  prisons  can 
be  effectual  until  competent  persons  of  education  and 

*  Petition  aux  Chambres.  Systeme  Penitentiaire  en  Europe. — Lucas. 
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station  take  part  in  it.  In  the  French  ordonnance  of 
Louis  XVllI,  relating  to  prisons,  the  Duke  of  Roche- 
foucauld, a  peer,  is  named  director-general  "  de  la 
prison  d'Essai,"  and  the  Baron  Delaport  was  appointed 
his  coadjutor ;  which  shows  at  least  the  importance  at- 
tached to  the  subject.  It  is,  indeed,  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  administration  of  our  criminal  law  generally,  and 
particularly  the  administration  of  it  as  a  preventive  to 
Crime,  should  be  delegated  to  a  central  board,  or  a 
responsible  Minister  of  justice  without  other  pressing 
and  overwhelming  duties,  —  that  our  Gaols  should  be 
placed  under  his  immediate  controul, — and  that  the  slo- 
venly, lax,  and  expensive  administration  of  the  law  in 
this  respect,  in  too  many  instances,  should  be  put  an 
end  to. 

"  Prisons  have  been  called  hospitals  for  patients  la- 
bouring under  moral  diseases ;  but,  until  recently,  they 
have,  in  all  countries  where  any  existed,  and  unfortu- 
nately continue  still  to  be  in  most  countries,  of  a  kind 
which  ought  to  be  compared  rather  to  the  plague-houses 
in  the  East,  in  which  every  person  afflicted  with  that 
mortal  disorder  is  sure  to  perish,  and  he  who  is  sent  there 
without  yet  being  attacked,  is  sure  to  have  itJ'^ 

Our  prisons  are  not  yet  free  from  this  reproach^ — they 
are  wholly  inefficient  for  their  purposes.  They  neither 
deter,  nor  do  they  reform.  They  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
sometimes  asylums  for  the  wicked, — and  always  places  of 
corruption  to  the  virtuous.  Let  us  hope,  however,  that 
the  time  is  coming  when  the  education  of  the  people, — a 
well-directed  and  enlightened  sj^stem  of  police,  —  the 
speedy  and  intelligible  administration  of  justice,  and  mo 
ral  punishments  as  opposed  to  physical,  "  may  be  eaclJ 
and  all  pressed  into  the  service  of  forming  to  ourselves  2} 
loftier  population." 

Education  must  be  made  to  stem  the  tendency  to 
crime,  —  police  vigilance  must  be  made  to  defeat  thel 
object  of  the  criminal, —  and  then,  combined  with  thel 
more  prompt  administration  of  justice,  let  punishments' 

unite  labour  with  instruction,  and  both  with  seclusion, 

*  Lieber's  Translation  of  De  Beaumont. 
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and  you  may  hope  to  see  a  prison  no  longer  the  nursery 
of  crime,  but  a  school  of  industry  and  regeneration. 
Then  will  Society  have  performed  her  duty  to  her  lost 
sons,  and  may  receive  them  back  again  with  security. 
If  a  few  only  are  saved  from  corruption,  she  has  her 
reward."^ 

B.  HAWES,  M.  P. 
*  Buckle's  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  City  of  Worcester. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  REPORTS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF 
THE  MANCHESTER  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY  ON 
THE  STATE  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE  BOROUGHS 
OF  MANCHESTER,  LIVERPOOL,  SALFORD,  AND 
BURY. 

These  are  four  most  valuable  documents.  Facts  mi- 
nute, numerous,  and  well  attested,  become  to  be  daily 
more  and  more  recognised  as  the  only  ground  upon  which 
conclusions  with  regard  to  the  actual  state  of  the  coun- 
try can  be  safely  built.  Fact  rescued  physical  science 
from  empiricism ;  it  is  about  to  perform  the  same  friendly 
office  for  education.  It  is,  however,  to  be  lamented  that, 
when  an  endeavour  is  made  to  procure  fact^  fiction  should 
be  supplied,  as  has  been  found  to  be  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  returns  made  to  government,  pursuant  to  a  motion 
of  the  late  Lord  Kerry  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1833. 

"  In  the  township  of  Manchester  alone,  (says  the  Report 
relating  to  this  borough,)  which  contains  a  population  of 
142,000,  there  are  entirely  omitted  in  these  returns,  1  in- 
fant school,  10  Sunday  schools,  and  176  day  schools, 
which  existed  at  the  period  these  returns  were  made, 
and  contained  10,61 1  scholars ;  false  returns  were  made  i 
by  one  individual  of  3  Sunday  schools  that  never  existed 
at  all,  and  which  were  stated  to  contain  1,590  scholars  ; 
and  double  returns  were  made  of  3  other  schools,  con- 
taining 375  scholars  :  so  that  the  total  error  in  these 
returns  for  the  township  of  Manchester  alone  was  181 
schools  and  8,646  scholars.  Besides  this,  8  dame  schools 
were  reported  as  infant  schools." — "  In  Chorlton-on-Med- 
lock,  containing  a  population  of  20,500,  the  returns  made 
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to  government  show  too  small  a  number  by  40  schools 
and  837  scholars.  One  infant  school  (a  private  establish- 
ment) was  not  returned  at  all ;  and  one  Sunday  school, 
which  had  ceased  to  exist  for  more  than  a  year,  was  re- 
turned with  222  scholars." — "  In  Hulme,  containing  a  po- 
pulation of  9,600,  the  returns  made  to  government  show 
too  small  a  number  by  14  schools  and  864  scholars;  and 
though  there  was  not  one  infant  school  in  the  township, 
4  dame  schools  with  112  scholars  were  returned  under 
that  title.  A  Sunday  school  with  102  scholars  was  also 
returned,  which  belongs  to  another  township  ;  and  an- 
other, with  400  scholars,  was  altogether  omitted." —  In 
Liverpool,  "  the  number  of  children  now  ascertained  to  be 
receiving  some  kind  of  education  is  greater  by  15,500 
than  the  number  stated  to  the  government  in  1833." 
— In  the  borough  of  Salford,  it  is  stated  in  the  Report, 
that  the  error  in  the  government  returns  amounts  to 
about  3,600  scholars ;  and,  in  the  borough  of  Bury,  the 
returns  made  to  government  show  only  54  schools  with 
5,558  scholars,  instead  of  73  schools  with  6,419  scholars. 
From  the  Reports  of  the  Committee,  "it  appears  that 
the  population  of  the  borough  of  Manchester  is  about 
200,000,  and  that  the  numbers  at  present  attending  the 
different  schools  in  it  are, 

10,108  at  day  and  evening  schools  only^ 
10,011  at  both  day  and  Sunday  schools, 
I  23,185  at  Sunday  schools  ow/z/. 

3.     Making  a  total  of  43,304. 

i,  If  a  deduction  of  10,000  be  made  for  scholars  under  5  and 
e,  above  15,  which  is  probably  somewhat  less  than  the  truth, 
le  about  33,000  are  left  as  the  number  of  children  be- 
d  tween  the  ages  of  5  and  15  receiving  some  instruction. 
The  whole  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
15  in  the  borough  of  Manchester  being  estimated  at 
;e     50,000,  (or  one-fourth  of  the  whole  population,)  it  would 

Ithus  appear  that  about  two-thirds  of  this  number  are 
receiving  some  instruction,  and  that  one-third  are  re- 
ceiving none  at  all." 
:?        The  total  population  of  the  borough  of  Liverpool  is 
calculated  at  230,000.     "  It  appears,  firsts  That  the 
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whole  number  of  children,  male  and  female,  attending 
schools  of  one  kind  or  other,  is  33,183,  which  is  about 
14|-  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population.  Secondly^  That 
of  this  total  number  of  33,183,  about  6,000  are  child- 
ren either  under  5  or  above  15  years  of  age,  and  that, 
consequently,  the  number  of  children  either  under  or 
above  15  attending  school  is  about  27,200. 

"  Now,  if 57,500,  or  one-fourth  of  the  whole  population, 
be  assumed  as  the  total  number  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  5  or  15  in  the  borough,  it  would  appear  that  of 
this  number  27,200  are  receiving  some  kind  of  education 
in  the  schools,  and  30,000,  or  more  than  one-half  of  the 
whole,  attend  no  school  whatever.  Thirdly^  It  ap- 
pears, that  of  the  total  number  of  children  receiving  edu- 
cation, 

17,815  attend  day  or  evening  schools  only^ 
11,649  attend  both  day  and  evening  schools, 
3,719  attend  Sunday  schools  only*' 


33,183 


The  population  of  the  borough  of  Salford  is  found  to 
be  55,000,  and  that  the  number  of  children  attending  the 
different  schools  is  12,975,  of  whom 

3,131  attend  day  or  evening  schools  only^ 

3,410  attend  both  day  and  Sunday  schools, 

6,434  attend  Sunday  schools  only. 


12,975 

Of  these  about  2,235  were  found  to  be  either  under  5  or 
above  15  years  of  age,  leaving  about  10,740  as  the  num- 
ber of  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  under 
course  of  instruction.  The  total  number  of  children  be- 
tween the  ages  in  the  borough  of  Salford  being  computed 
at  13,750,  it  would  thus  appear  that  3,010  are  receiving 
no  instruction  whatever. 

The  population  of  the  borough  of  Bury  is  at  present 
estimated  at  20,000.  The  number  of  children  attending 
the  different  schools  in  the  borough  are  5,727,  of  whom 
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1,503  attend  day  and  evening  schools  only^ 
1,122  attend  both  day  and  Sunday  schools, 
3,102  attend  Sunday  schools 


5,727 

Of  these  5,727  scholars,  about  1427  are  either  under  the 
age  of  5  years  or  above  15.  Thus  only  4,300  children 
between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  are  under  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  Bury,  out  of  the  total  number  of  5,000  estimated 
to  be  between  those  years,  leaving  about  700  children 
who  are  receiving  no  education  whatever. — The  total  po- 
pulation of  the  four  boroughs  is  consequently  505,000 ; 
and  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
15  years,  116,250.  The  total  number  of  children  attend- 
ing the  different  day,  Sunday,  and  day  and  evening 
schools,  will  be  found  to  amount  to  about 
94,795 

Deducting  19,662  for  children  under  5  and  above  15, 


Thus  75,133  are  the  number  of  children  receiving 
some  kind  of  instruction;  while  51,117,  or  nearly  one-tenth 
of  the  whole  population,  are  quite  destitute  of  any. 

The  account  given  of  the  various  descriptions  of  schools 
in  the  boroughs  of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Salford,  and 
Bury,  is  painfully  interesting.  The  following  are  extracts 
of  the  most  important  matter : 

Dame  schools.  — "  Under  this  head  are  included  all 
those  schools  in  which  reading  and  a  little  sewing  are 
taught.  This  is  the  most  numerous  class  of  schools,  and 
they  are  generally  in  a  most  deplorable  condition  :  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  kept  by  females  ;  but  some  by 
old  men,  whose  only  qualification  for  this  employment 
seems  to  be  their  unfitness  for  any  other.  Neither  pa- 
rents nor  teachers  seem  to  consider  instruction  as  the 
principal  object  in  sending  the  children  to  these  schools ; 
they  seem  to  regard  them  rather  as  asylums  for  mis- 
chievous and  troublesome  children,  than  as  actual  semi- 
naries of  instruction,  which  indeed  the  superintendents 
are  seldom  qualified  to  render  them." — "  These  schools 
are  generally  found  in  very  dirty,  unwholesome  rooms. 
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frequently  in  close  damp  cellars,  or  old  dilapidated  gar- 
rets "  the  children  are  for  the  most  part  congregated  in 
close  and  dirty  rooms,  in  which  the  whole  business  of  the 
school  is  carried  on,  and  where  the  family  sleep.  The 
following  extract  from  the  Liverpool  Report  gives  a  true 
(however  painful)  picture  of  the  generality  of  this  class 
of  schools.  With  few  exceptions,  the  dame  schools  are 
dark  and  confined;  many  are  damp  and  dirty;  more  than 
one  half  of  them  are  used  as  dwelling,  dormitory,  and 
schoolroom,  accommodating,  in  many  cases,  families  of 
seven  or  eight  persons.    Above  forty  of  them  are  cellars." 

«  Very  few,  scarcely  any  of  the  teachers  of  dame 
schooh",  have  been  educated  for  the  profession,  and  a 
great  proportion  of  them  have  other  occupations  which 
they  pursue  even  during  school-hours,  and  in  some  in- 
stances in  an  adjoining  room  ;  and  very  few  of  them  allow 
the  duties  which  they  owe  to  their  scholars  to  interfere 
with  their  household  occupations.  The  remuneration  to 
the  teachers  of  these  schools  is,  indeed,  too  insignificant 
to  admit  of  their  being  conducted  on  a  much  better 
system,  as  the  whole  receipts  do  not  average  more  than 
19/.  per  annum;  and  even  of  this  scanty  income  a  part  is 
generally  lost,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  re- 
gular payments  from  the  children."  Very  few  of  these 
schools  were  found  to  possess  more  than  fragments  of 
books,  and  in  many  cases  no  books  were  to  be  seen  ; 
the  children  depending  for  their  instruction  on  the  chance 
of  some  one  of  them  bringing  a  book  or  a  part  of  one 
from  home.  In  the  borough  of  Salford,  ^*one  mistress 
stated  that  she  had  expended  no  less  than  IO5.  in  the 
purchase  of  books  only  three  years  ago,  but  that  they 
were  now  lost,  or  so  dirty  and  torn  as  to  be  utterly  use- 
less. In  three  schools  there  were  no  books  at  all ;  in 
another,  mere  remnants  ;  one  had  a  single  copy  of  a 
Reading  made  Easy,  and  in  other  nineteen  schools  the 
supply  was  wretched ;  five  only,  out  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  65,  appearing  to  be  tolerably  well  provided." 

"  Occasionally,  in  some  of  the  more  respectable  dis- 
tricts, there  are  still  to  be  found  one  or  two  of  the  pri- 
mitive dame  schools  kept  by  a  tidy  elderly  female,  whose 
school  has  an  appearance  of  neatness  and  order  which 
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•  1  strongly  distinguishes  it  from  the  generaHty  of  this  class 
^       of  schools." 

e  The  number  of  children  attending  these  dame  schools 
i  is  upwards  of  12,000,  and  of  these  barely  one-third  can 
e  be  said  to  learn  anything.  In  the  Reports  of  the  Com- 
s  mittee  for  each  of  the  four  boroughs,  the  same  conclusion 
e  is  arrived  at,  viz.  "  that  these  schools  afford  no  instruction 
1      deserving  of  the  name." 

1  Common  day  schools, — "  These  schools  seem  to  be  in 
f  rather  better  condition  than  those  last  mentioned,  but  are 
still  very  little  fitted  to  give  a  really  useful  education  to 
e  the  children  of  the  lower  classes ;  the  mode  of  teaching 
1  being  extremely  imperfect,  and  the  subjects  of  it  very 
i  limited. 

"  In  the  great  majority  of  these  schools  there  seems 
r     to  be  a  complete  want  of  order  and  system.    The  con- 
?     fusion  arising  from  this  defect,  added  to  the  very  low 
a     qualifications  of  the  master, — the  number  of  scholars 
I     under  the  superintendence  of  one  teacher, — the  irregula- 
r     rity  of  attendance,  —  the  great  deficiency  of  books, — 
]  .  and  the  injudicious  plans  of  instruction,  or  rather  the 
$     want  of  every  plan, — render  them  nearly  inefficient  for 
J   any  purposes  of  real  education.    Many  of  the  poorer 
e    schools  of  this  class  are  kept  in  dark  and  confined  rooms, 
if    ill  furnished ;  and  some  are  found  in  situations  exposed 
:    to  noxious  effluvia.    The  benefits  of  sufficient  room,  good 
e    light,  and  cleanliness  were  remarkable  in  the  few  schools 
e    possessed  of  these  advantages  :  quietness  and  order  were 
J    there  found  to  prevail  in  a  proportionate  degree." 
e       In  the  Liverpool  Report  it  is  stated  :  "  Of  the  common 
V    day  schools  in  the  poorer  districts  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
vey  an  adequate  idea ;  so  close  and  offensive  is  the  at- 
3    mosphere  in  many  of  them  as  to  be  intolerable  to  a 
3   person  entering  from  the  open  air,  more  especially  as  the 
.   hour  for  quitting  school  approaches.    The  dimensions 
.   rarely  exceed  those  of  the  dame  schools,  while  frequently 
the  number  of  scholars  is  more  than  double.    Bad  as 
this  is,  it  is  aggravated  by  filth  and  offensive  odour  aris- 
.  ing  from  other  causes.    The  masters  are  generally  igno- 
;j  rant  of  the  depressing  and  unhealthy  effects  of  the  at- 
ij  mosphere  which  surrounds  them,  and  do  not  consider  it 

o  5 
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desirable  that  their  schools  should  be  better  ventilated. 
A  circumstance  which  proves  the  unwholesome  condition 
of  many  of  these  schools  is,  the  very  rapid  spread  of  in- 
fectious or  epidemic  disorders,  which  occasionally  make 
their  appearance  in  them.  The  measles,  scarlet  fever, 
small-pox^  and  ophthalmic  affections  never  attack  one 
scholar  alone  ;  frequently,  one  half  of  the  scholars  are 
affected  at  the  same  time  ;  and  some  of  the  schools  have 
been  visited  at  times  when  two-thirds  of  the  children 
usually  attending  were  detained  at  home  by  such  com- 
plaints. 

In  a  garret,  up  three  pair  of  dark  broken  stairs,  was  a 
common  day  school,  with  forty  children  in  the  compass 
of  ten  feet  by  nine.  On  a  perch,  forming  a  triangle  with 
the  corner  of  the  room,  sat  a  cock  and  two  hens  ;  under  a 
stump-bed,  immediately  beneath,  was  a  dog-kennel  in  the 
occupation  of  three  black  terriers,  whose  barking,  added 
to  the  noise  of  the  children  and  the  cackling  of  the 
fowls  on  the  approach  of  a  stranger,  were  almost  deafen- 
ing. There  was  only  one  small  window,  at  which  sat  the 
master,  obstructing  three-fourths  of  the  light  it  was  capa- 
ble of  admitting. 

"  At  another  school,  also  in  a  garret,  very  much  dila- 
pidated, and  only  nine  feet  by  twelve  feet,  were  thirty- 
eight  scholars ;  not  more  than  six  of  these  had  any  book  : 
a  desk,  at  which  only  five  boys  could  be  accommodated 
at  the  same  time,  was  all  the  provision  for  writing  and 
arithmetic.  The  room  below  was  in  the  occupation  of 
a  cobbler,  whose  wife  lay  ill  in  bed  with  a  fever,  himself 
pursuing  his  avocation  near  to  the  bed-side." 

Religious  instruction  is  seldom  attended  to  beyond  the 
rehearsal  of  a  catechism  ;  and  moral  education,  real  cul- 
tivation of  the  mind,  and  improvement  of  character,  are 
totally  neglected.  Morals,"  said  one  master  in  answer 
to  an  inquiry  whether  he  taught  them, — morals  I  how 
am  I  to  teach  them  to  the  like  of  these?" 

To  show  how  imperfect  is  the  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject of  morals,  one  master,  being  asked  if  he  taught 
morals,  observed,  "  That  question  doesn't  belong  to  my 
school,  it  belongs  to  girls'  schools." — The  girls'  schools, 
on  the  whole,  have  a  more  favourable  appearance  than 
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the  boys'  schools ;  a  better  order  and  discipline  are  pre- 
served, and  some  of  the  mistresses  appeared  to  possess 
solid  qualifications  for  their  office.  On  the  whole,  all 
that  the  children  can  be  said  to  acquire  in  these  schools 
are,  reading  and  the  rudiments  of  accounts,  and  for  these 
they  pay  on  the  average  8d.  a  week. 

Superior  private  schools,  —  "  Owing  to  the  great  diffi- 
culty in  conducting  the  inquiry,  little  information  has 
been  obtained  with  regard  to  them  beyond  the  number 
of  scholars  contained  in  each,  and  the  subjects  taught 
there :  the  number  of  children  in  these  schools  is 
8,070,  and  the  course  of  instruction  includes  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  and  history ; 
and,  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  these,  modern  lan- 
guages^ drawing,  music,  and  mathematics  are  taught. 
In  a  few  of  these  schools  the  interrogative  system  is  pur- 
sued very  successfully  ;  but  some  of  the  teachers  imagine 
themselves  to  be  following  it,  solely  because  they  use 
Pinnock's  or  other  catechetical  publications." 

JEndoived  schools,  Charity  schools,  and  schools  at- 
tached to  Public  Institutions.  —  In  Manchester,  "  one 
school,  the  Free  Grammar-school,  is  principally  devoted 
to  classical  education.  The  day  schools  attached  to  the 
Mechanics'  Institution  and  the  Scotch  Church  are  con- 
ducted on  the  plan  of  the  Edinburgh  Sessional  school. 
These  two  schools,  with  the  one  attached  to  the  New 
Jerusalem  Church,  appeared  to  be  very  effective.  Some 
follow  Dr.  Bell's  monitorial  system  ;  and  one,  containing 
1,040  children,  is  managed  upon  the  Lancasterian  system. 
In  the  Salford  National  school,  the  number  of  admis- 
sions in  the  year  exceeds  the  whole  number  of  scholars 
on  the  books  at  one  time,  showing  that  the  average  time 
the  children  stay  at  the  school  is  less  than  a  year ;  and 
it  is  evident  that  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  educa- 
tion in  these  schools  is  exceedingly  limited  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  children  remaining  so  short  a  time." 

In  the  borough  of  Liverpool  there  are  fifty  of  these 
schools,  with  11,295  children.  "In  nearly  all  of  them 
the  monitorial  system  is  pursued,  and  in  many  cases  the 
instruction  is  left  greatly  too  much  in  the  hands  of  the 
monitors.    It  is  true,  that  the  masters  do  all  that  can 
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reasonably  be  expected  from  them ;  but,  from  want  of 
good  general  management,  too  much  of  their  time  is 
occupied  otherwise  than  in  teaching,  and  consequently 
too  much  devolves  upon  the  monitors,  who  are  not  suffi- 
ciently instructed  themselves  to  be  qualified  for  the  task 
of  educating  others.  With  reference  to  the  subjects  of 
education,  little  more  seems  to  be  taught  than  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  ;  except  that,  in  all  these  schools, 
some  kind  of  moral  and  religious  instruction  is  given,  —  the 
afternoon  of  Friday  being  generally  devoted  to  the  repe- 
tition of  a  catechism.  Indeed,  with  regard  to  religion,  it 
should  be  observed  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  cha- 
rity schools  are  connected  with  the  Sunday  schools  of 
particular  sects,  the  members  of  which  contribute  to  the 
expense  of  the  school.  The  schoolrooms  of  the  charity 
schools  are  in  some  cases  commodious  and  lofty ;  but  the 
arrangement  is  often  defective,  and  the  ventilation  gene- 
rally insufficient.  This  latter  point  is  one  of  great  im- 
portance, not  only  in  a  physical,  but  even  in  a  moral  point 
of  view.  Those  schoolrooms  which  are  under  places  of 
worship  are  necessarily  low,  and,  from  the  number  of 
children  confined  in  too  small  a  space,  the  air  soon  be- 
comes unfit  for  healthy  respiration.  To  a  person  enter- 
ing a  large  school  of  this  class  some  time  after  the 
scholars  have  been  assembled,  the  change  from  a  pure  to 
an  impure  atmosphere  is  painfully  sensible.  The  effect 
produced  upon  the  scholars  and  teachers,  although  from 
constant  habit  less  acutely  felt,  is  highly  injurious,  and 
shows  itself  in  languor  or  restlessness,  rendering  con- 
tinued application  of  mind  more  irksome  than  it  would 
otherwise  be." 

"  These  classes  of  schools  seem  to  be  generally  well 
conducted  according  to  the  systems  they  pursue ;  but  it 
appears  that  some  of  these  systems  are  capable  of  much 
improvement.  In  the  Lancasterian  school,  for  example, 
and  in  others  where  a  very  large  number  of  scholars  are 
placed  under  the  direction  of  one  master,  the  plan  of 
instruction  pursued  is  too  mechanical ;  and  while  the 
children  make  considerable  proficiency  in  such  branches 
of  knowledge  as  can  be  taught  in  this  manner,  particular- 
ly in  writing  and  arithmetic,  many  of  the  branches  of 
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useful  knowledge,  and,  still  more,  the  general  cultivation 
of  their  mental  powers,  are  often  totally  neglected." 

Infant  schools, — "  Of  these  schools,  there  are  5  in  the 
borough  of  Manchester,  17  in  Liverpool,  3  in  Salford, 
and  2  in  Bury ;  in  all  27.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  their  number  is  so  small. 

"  The  system  pursued  is  admirably  adapted  to  awaken 
the  mental  powers,  and  to  instil  a  moral  and  religious 
principle  ;  in  this  the  infant  schools  form  a  striking  con- 
trast with  the  dame  and  common  schools,  and  even  with 
those  schools  where  the  system  of  teaching  is  so  mecha- 
nical, as  in  most  of  the  schools  conducted  upon  the  plans 
of  Bell  and  Lancaster. 

"  A  good  deal  of  emulation  exists  amongst  the  teachers 
of  these  schools,  the  effect  of  which  is  very  apparent  in 
the  admirable  way  in  which  they  are  conducted.  The 
great  disadvantage  under  which  they  labour  is,  extreme 
irregularity  in  the  attendance  of  the  children,  which  can 
only  be  attributed  to  the  indifference  of  the  parents." 

Evening  schools. — Of  this  class  of  schools  there  are 
161  in  the  four  boroughs,  exclusive  of  those  attached  to 
Sunday  schools,  and  are  amongst  the  most  useful  of  the 
means  adopted  for  the  instruction  of  the  working  classes. 
Writing  and  arithmetic  are  taught  in  them  to  those  who 
are  employed  during  the  day  in  factories  or  other  ma- 
nual labour ;  and,  as  none  attend  them  who  do  not  really 
1  wish  to  learn,  the  progress  of  the"  scholars  is  unusually 
I  rapid." 

Sunday  schools.  —  Of  this  class  of  schools  there  are 
204,  containing  62,542  scholars.  "  In  these  schools,  the 
direct  instruction  conveyed  is  limited  for  the  most  part 
to  reading.    Writing,  arithmetic,  and  other  subjects  are 

1  taught  on  Sunday  in  only  a  small  proportion  of  them ; 
[]  and  the  evening  schools  attached  to  them  are  not  at- 
1^      tended  by  one-twentieth  part  of  the  number  of  scholars 

2  on  the  books  of  the  Sunday  schools." 

f  Mechanics  Institutions. —  The  Report  from  the  borough 
e  of  Manchester  states  that  "  these  institutions  occupy  a 
^  very  prominent  place  among  the  means  of  education  in 
f,  this  town,  as  affording  opportunities  of  gaining  an  ac- 
jf     quaintance  with  higher  branches  of  knowledge  than  can 
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be  supplied  in  ordinary  schools,  and  offering  their  advan- 
tages to  persons  of  all  ages,  rank,  situation,  and  pursuits. 

As  there  appears  an  account  of  the  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  Mechanics*  Institutions  in  this  volume,  we  shall 
not  advert  to  them  here. 

First — Of  the  whole  number  of  children  of  an  age  to 
be  instructed  in  Liverpool,  more  than  one  half  receiving 
no  education  in  schools,  either  really  or  nominally :  in 
the  four  boroughs  they  are  as  5  to  7. 

"  Secondly, — Of  those  who  do  attend  school,  more  than 
one-third  are  the  children  attending  dame  and  common 
day  schools,  some  of  whom  acquire  nothing  by  their  at- 
tendance at  school  to  which  the  term  education  can  be 
reasonably  applied ;  and  the  remainder,  with  few  excep- 
tions, receive  an  education  of  the  very  lowest  descrip- 
tion* 

"  Thirdly, — There  are  in  the  dame  and  common  day 
schools  :" 

\st, — An  universal  want  of  schoolrooms  fitted  to  re- 
ceive the  children,  and  a  very  insufficient  supply  of  books 
and  writing  materials. 

"  2ndly,  —  A  very  frequent  want  of  discipline  and  su- 
bordination among  the  children,  and  of  respect  and 
esteem  for  their  teachers,  and  a  total  absence  of  any 
uniform  system  of  instruction. 

^rdly, — The  teachers,  with  few  exceptions,  are  of  the 
lowest  class,  and  have  received  no  preparation  for  their  \i  , 
task  by  previous  education  :  their  competency  has  been  ' ' 
submitted  to  no  test ;  and  they  are,  in  fact,  totally  un- 
qualified for  their  situation,  both  from  want  of  know- 
ledge, and  want  of  moral  influence  over  the  children. 
The  office  of  schoolmaster  is  almost  universally  under- 
taken by  persons  who  can  find  no  readier  means  of  sub- 
sistence :  there  is  much  competition  between  the  mas- 
ters ;  and,  in  consequence  of  apathy  on  the  part  of  the 
parents  as  to  the  quality  of  the  education  their  children 
receive,  this  competition  shows  itself  in  a  reduction  of 
the  terms  for  teaching,  and  seldom  or  never  in  an  endea- 
vour to  raise  the  condition  of  the  school. 

"  Fourthly, —  Referring  to  what  they  have  said  under 
the  two  preceding  heads,  they  are  convinced  that  im- 
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provement  in  this  class  of  schools  is  hopeless,  so  long  as 
they  remain  without  assistance  and  direction  from  some 
body  vastly  superior,  both  in  pecuniary  means  and  in 
intelligence,  to  those  in  whose  hands  they  now  are. 

"  The  two  great  desiderata  of  these  schools  are,Jirst, 
proper  schoolrooms,  and  a  supply  of  schoolbooks  ; 
secondly^  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  teachers.* 

"  In  the  Athenaeum  of  the  20th  of  August,  there  is  a 
notice  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  state  of  New  York,  made  to  the  Legislature, 
29th  February  1836,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  edu- 
cation of  teachers  for  the  common  schools  occupies  much 
attention.  The  entire  course  lasts  two  years  ;  and  a 
diploma  is  only  granted  to  candidates  of  good  moral 
character,  after  a  satisfactory  public  examination.  It  is 
proposed  that  the  standard  of  examination  for  school- 
teachers shall  be  progressively  raised  ;  and  the  Report 
from  Canandaigua  states,  that  the  salaries  of  teachers 
had  recently  increased  20,  and  even  25  per  cent. 

"  In  most  of  the  German  states,  all  children  of  every 
rank  receive  a  systematic  education,  fitting  them  for  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  belonging  to  their  several  sta- 
tions, and  impressing  upon  them  the  great  fundamental 
principles  of  religion  and  morals :  in  this  country,  syste- 
matic education  of  any  kind  is  unknown,  except  in  the 
higher  and  middle  classes  of  society,  and  in  a  miserably 
small  proportion  of  the  working  classes. 

"While  in  most  of  these  states  the  governments  pro- 
vide the  schools  for  the  working  classes  with  an  ample 
supply  of  good  and  efficient  teachers,  in  England  abso- 
lutely nothing  is  done  either  by  government  or  by  any  other 
body  for  this  purpose, 

"  It  has  been  a  common  boast  in  England,  that,  in  her 
public  undertakings,  the  co-operation  of  private  indivi- 
duals has  effected  greater  wonders  than  all  the  wealth 

*  *'  Taking  the  results  elicited  by  the  inquiries  of  the  Manchester  Sta- 
tistical Society  as  a  fair  measure  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
education  received  by  the  children  of  the  working  classes  in  the  country, 
and  comparing  it  with  what  may  be  done,  and  what  in  other  civilized 
countries  has  been  done,  for  the  education  of  the  same  class,  the  result 
is  one  which  cannot  be  dwelt  upon  without  some  feeling  of  pain  and 
humiliation.'^ 
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and  power  of  governments  in  foreign  countries.  In  the 
great  work  of  national  education  there  is  most  assuredly 
no  ground  for  such  a  boast.  Private  benevolence  has 
effected  something ;  but  its  efforts  shrink  into  hopeless 
insignificance  when  compared  with  those  of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  German  states.  Indeed  it  is  not  possible, 
in  any  country,  to  obtain  from  the  conflicting  interests 
and  opinions  of  private  individuals  that  extent  and  unity 
of  purpose  which  is  necessary  for  the  establishment  of 
so  vast  a  system  as  that  which  should  provide  a  good 
and  suitable  education  for  every  child  of  the  state." 
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ON  VOCAL  MUSIC  CONSIDERED 
AS  A  BRANCH  OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

"  It  is  a  happy  world  after  all !"  exclaims  Paley ;  and 
in  support  of  his  opinion  he  proceeds  to  notice  the  my- 
riads of  minute  creatures  which  give  signs  of  their  de- 
light in  existence  by  an  incessant  activity.  "  It  is  a 
happy  world  !"  he  surely  would  have  exclaimed  if  he  had 
witnessed  the  delight  and  animation  with  which  some 
fifty  children  from  Harp  Alley  and  other  schools  sang 
their  spirited  and  joyous  chorusses  on  a  recent  occasion 
at  the  Mechanics'  Institution.  And  why  do  not  the  up- 
grown  men  and  women  of  our  working  classes  use  their 
throats  as  joyously  as  these  little  boys  ?  Why  should 
not  an  English  ploughman  sing  as  he  plods  his  weary 
way  home  at  the  time  of  curfew,  instead  of  looking  dull 
and  heavy  as  the  clods  his  plough  has  turned  over? 
Why  should  not  our  peasant  lovers  woo  their  maidens  by 
imploring  solos  ;  or  sing  glees  with  each  other  as  in  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland  ?  They  would  do  so  if  vocal 
music  were  taught  as  a  necessary  part  of  education  ;  — 
let  the  voice  be  well  trained  in  early  youth,  and  in  after 
life  it  will  be  frequently  raised  in  song  as  a  means  of 
happiness.  But  how  few  human  bodies  are  so  judiciously 
managed  as  to  yield  to  their  owners  all  the  advantages 
they  are  capable  of  doing  !  '  Some  one  of  our  organs  is 
continually  harassed  and  overworked,  till,  as  if  teased 
into  retaliation,  it  at  last  gives  back  a  grievous  amount 
of  pain,  the  penalty  of  its  misuse;  whilst  other  parts — 
the  organs  of  voice  in  singing,  for  example  —  are  not 
sufficiently  exercised,  but  consigned  as  "  dust  to  dust," 
with  the  rest  of  the  tabernacle,  not  having  fulfilled  their 
proper  destiny.  It  is  not  because  every  well-constructed 
child  carries  in  his  throat  an  apparatus  for  music,  that 
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he  would  be  a  better  or  a  happier  creature  were  he 
taught  to  use  it,  for  his  ear  might  take  no  pleasure  in  the 
activity  of  his  larynx  ;  but,  the  great  majority  of  human 
beings  having  a  positive  enjoyment  in  singing,  it  is  sure- 
ly right  to  assist  them  to  a  gratification  at  once  innocent 
and  ennobling.  Ours,  it  may  be  said,  is  but  a  murky 
atmosphere  to  manufacture  into  melody ;  but  if  the  thing 
be  possible, — if  a  poor  man  can  be  taught  to  harmonize 
the  November  fog  which  darkens  his  humble  dwelling, 
instead  of  becoming  sad  under  its  depressing  influence, 
— it  is  but  kindness  to  give  him  the  instruction. 

In  this  country  vocal  music  has  been  taught  only  to 
young  ladies  of  the  higher  classes,  our  male  population 
knowing  as  little  of  harmony  as  do  the  *' buy-a- broom" 
girls.  Of  late,  indeed,  "  singing  has  been  introduced 
with  great  success  into  infant  schools ;  but  the  advantages 
of  teaching  it  universally  to  children,  above  as  well  as 
below  the  age  of  seven  years,  have  not  been  understood." 
The  working  classes  have  not  been  directed  to  it  as  to 
one  valuable  resource  against  gloom  and  despondency, 
and  a  pleasant  occupation  for  their  leisure  hours,  in  place 
of  vicious  indulgences  and  ruinous  excitements.  Mr, 
Hickson  is  a  gentleman  who  strongly  recommends  "  that 
vocal  music  should  be  introduced  into  schools  as  a 
branch  of  national  education/'  and  he  is  well  qualified  to 
advise  on  the  subject.  In  a  lecture  delivered  by  him  some 
short  time  since  at  the  London  Mechanics'  Institution, 
he  gave  an  expose  of  his  views  and  the  plan  he  would 
adopt  in  teaching ;  having  near  him  sets  of  young  per- 
formers, who  gave  viva  voce  illustrations  of  the  advan- 
tages of  his  method,  to  the  great  pleasure  of  their  au- 
dience. We  proceed  to  quote  largely  from  this  lecture, 
in  which  Mr.  Hickson's  opinions^  and  the  result  of  his 
experience,  are  clearly  and  ably  stated. 

He  expressed  his  "  desire  to  see  the  principle  recog- 
nised in  this  country,  as  it  is  in  Prussia  and  all  the 
German  states,  in  Switzerland,  and  even  of  late  in  the 
elementary  schools  of  France,  that  music  should  be 
taught  universally  to  the  people,  but  especially  to  the 
working  classes.  He  would  have  it  taught,  not  merely 
as  fitted  for  divine  worship,  but  as  a  means  of  promoting 
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the  happiness,  improving  the  taste,  and  raising  the  moral 
character  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  The 
moral  influences  of  music  are  of  two  kinds:  it  has  a 
tendency  to  wean  the  mind  from  vicious  and  sensual  in- 
dulgences ;  and,  if  properly  directed,  it  has  a  tendency 
to  incline  the  heart  to  kmdly  feelings,  and  just  and  gene- 
rous emotions." 

"  In  the  course  of  Mr.  Hickson's  experience  amongst 
musical  amateurs,  he  had  observed  that,  almost  univer- 
sally, they  had  an  utter  aversion  to  pass  an  evening 
playing  cards ;  and  that,  generally  speaking,  they  were 
of  more  temperate  habits  than  others  of  the  same  rank 
of  life.  He  could  mention  one  striking  fact : — the  Ger- 
mans within  these  thirty  or  forty  years  were  considered 
the  most  drunken  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  they 
are  now  one  of  the  most  sober ;  and  the  change  may  be 
attributed  almost  entirely  to  the  influence  of  music, 
which  there  is  universal,  and  has  superseded,  even 
among  the  lower  classes,  their  former  gross  gratifica- 
tions.'' 

"  He  wished  then  to  urge  the  propriety  of  making  a 
beginning,  not  perhaps  such  as  we  might  desire,  but  such 
as  really  is  practicable  in  the  present  state  of  education 
in  England,  and  with  the  very  limited  resources  at  our 
command." 

"  Vocal  music  is  the  kind  best  adapted  for  the  work- 
ing classes.  Various  schemes  have  been  proposed  for 
cheapening  musical  instruments,  and  for  inventing  new 
ones  expressly  for  the  use  of  the  mass  of  the  people  : 
but  as,  after  all,  there  is  no  instrument  equal  to  the 
human  voice,  let  us  begin  by  cultivating  that ;  and,  as 
we  cannot  expect  to  bring  either  an  organ  or  grand 
pianoforte  to  the  cottage,  let  us  take  in  preference  the 
instrument  we  find  there,  and  which  is  always  most  effect- 
ive without  any  accompaniment." 

"  He  wished  that  evening  to  show  the  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency, and  nothing  more,  which  any  schoolmaster  pos- 
sessing a  little  knowledge  of  music  might  enable  his 
pupils  to  attain  without  any  extraordinary  assistance, 
and  without  such  a  degree  of  application  as  would  in- 
volve a  neglect  of  other  studies.    What  he  was  about  to 
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exhibit  was  merely  the  result  of  six  months  instruction, 
and  that  limited  to  a  lesson  of  one  hour  in  the  week/' 

The  lecturer  then  introduced  to  the  audience  his 
young  performers,  who  were  on  the  platform.  He  stated 
them  to  be  from  seven  different  schools.  Most  of  these 
children  were  above  ten,  but  none  of  them  above  four- 
teen years  of  age;  one  of  them  was  seven,  and  an- 
other only  six  years  old."  They  sang  the  following  words, 
adapted  by  Mr.  Hickson  to  the  tune  called  Caller  Her- 
ring, with  which  all  children  are  exceedingly  pleased  : 

Hark  !  'tis  the  bells  of  a  village  church  :  how  pleasantly 

They  strike  on  the  ear,  how  merrily  they  ring  ! 
Come,  let  us  join  and  imitate  their  melody  ; 
Let  each  take  a  part  in  harmony  and  sing. 
I  love  a  merry  peal  of  bells, 
Of  hope  and  joy  their  music  tells  ; 
When  travelling  home  and  wearily, 
They  greet  us  cheerily. 

Hark  !  'tis  the  bells,"  &c. 

The  audience  were  so  pleased  with  the  exact  perform- 
ance of  this  song,  that  it  was  encored. 

Mr.  Hickson  observed,  that  it  was  very  important  "  to 
teach  children  not  only  to  sing,  but  to  read  music.  It 
was  a  very  common  thing,"  he  remarked,  "  for  the  chil- 
dren of  a  charity-school  to  acquire  by  the  ear  a  certain 
degree  of  proficiency,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  sing  through 
an  anthem  with  tolerable  correctness ;  but  not  being 
taught  to  read  music,  not  even  to  distinguish  a  crotchet 
from  a  quaver,  they  are  unable  to  make  the  slightest 
progress,  and,  for  any  practical  purposes,  the  knowledge 
they  have  gained  is  almost  useless.  Yet  we  must  not 
suppose  it  possible  to  make  profound  musicians  or  finish- 
ed singers  of  children  in  common  day-schools,  who,  for 
the  most  part,  leave  school  for  ever  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen. All  that  may  be  done,  and  what  is  practicable 
with  the  greatest  ease,  is  to  help  the  children  over  the 
elementary  difficulties  of  the  art,  and  give  them  the  con- 
viction that  there  is  no  particular  mystery  in  the  matter  ; 
and  that  if  they  choose  hereafter  to  apply  and  teach 
themselves,  they  may  easily  acquire  all  that  is  necessary 
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to  be  learned.  He  protested  against  any  attempt  to 
make  musical  prodigies  of  children.  He  protested 
against  those  learned  systems  which,  for  the  sake  of  a 
perfect  intonation,  would  prevent  a  child  from  singing 
anything  beyond  do,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  &c.  until,  by  weari- 
some methods,  the  love  of  music,  but  just  perhaps  awak- 
ened, is  entirely  destroyed,  and  children  made  to  regard 
the  science  with  feelings  of  real  loathing  and  detes- 
tation. He  would  sooner  that  all  the  professors  of  music 
should  be  banished  to  the  solitary  cell,  *  where  none  but 
savage  monsters  roar,'  and  that  the  name  of  music 
should  never  again  be  heard  in  this  country,  than  that 
it  should  be  made  the  engine  of  that  real  torment  to  a 
child,  which  he  had  sometimes  seen  it  rendered  in  pri- 
vate families. 

"  He  would  not  dwell  at  length  upon  the  mode  of 
teaching  the  notation  of  music  in  schools,  because  it  was 
so  extremely  simple  as  to  require  but  little  explanation. 
The  teacher  would  of  course  begin  by  describing  the 
musical  characters  on  a  black  board,  or  he  might  find  it 
expedient  to  make  use  of  a  lesson-board,  something  like 
the  one  which  had  been  used  in  the  school  in  Harp-alley, 
for  pointing  out  the  names  and  uses  of  the  various  notes 
and  signs;  and  he  would  question  the  children,  and  cross- 
question  them,  upon  the  subject  in  a  manner  which  would 
readily  suggest  itself.  He  would  describe  the  ganiut, 
1  or  diatonic  scale,  upon  a  board,  and  teach  the  children  to 
sing  through  the  scale,  pointing  to  each  note  as  they 
sang  it.  He  would  also  exercise  them  by  the  same 
means  in  rising  by  thirds,  fifths,  and  octaves,  and  descend- 
ing by  similar  gradations.  In  the  French  elementary 
schools  the  course  is  this : — The  children  are  first  taught 
by  the  ear  a  simple  lively  melody ;  and  the  one  usually 
selected  is  well  known  in  this  country,  '  Ah,  vous  dirai-je, 
Maman  T  When  they  can  sing  it  perfectly  by  ear,  the 
music  is  then  written  out  with  chalk  upon  a  black  board. 
The  children  then  again  sing  through  the  air,  the  teacher 
pointing  to  each  note  as  they  sing  it.  By  this  means 
they  see  how  the  sounds,  with  which  they  are  already 
familiar,  are  expressed  by  notation  ;  and  they  are  after- 
wards exercised  in  singing  detached  passages  of  the  same 
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air,  and  then  detached  notes,  till  they  can  sing  any  note 
correctly  when  they  see  it.  He  could  not  too  strongly 
enforce  the  necessity  of  putting  the  music  which  the 
children  have  to  sing  into  their  hands  long  before  they 
thoroughly  understood  what  it  is  all  about.  You  may 
easily  enable  a  child  to  recollect  as  an  abstract  proposi- 
tion that  a  minim  is  a  note  twice  as  long  as  a  crotchet 
but,  although  he  may  repeat  this  correctly  by  rote,  he 
will  not  for  a  long  time  have  any  distinct  notion  of  the 
meaning  of  the  words.  To  enable  him  to  have  any  clear 
ideas  on  the  subject,  you  must  put  the  music  before  him, 
although  he  may  sing  it  at  first  merely  by  ear.  He  will 
then  see  that  the  higher  notes  are  placed  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  staff,  the  lower  notes  at  the  bottom ;  that  the 
white  notes  are  always  held  longer  than  the  black  ones 
and  by  this  means  he  will  gain  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  subject,  w^hich,  however  little,  will  be  a  sure 
foundation  for  future  attainments.  There  can  be  no  dif- 
ficulty in  carrying  this  plan  into  effect  in  a  school ;  be- 
cause, although  music  is  dear,  one  copy  of  a  song,  or  of 
a  collection  of  songs,  will  always  suffice,  as  music-paper 
is  cheap,  and  one  hundred  manuscript  copies  may  easily 
be  taken  by  the  children  who  have  learned  to  write. 

"  For  similar  reasons,  it  is  not  desirable  to  wait  until 
children  can  read  music  perfectly,  before  we  commence 
to  teach  them  to  sing  a  part  written  for  a  second  or  third 
treble  voice.  The  music  should  be  put  into  their  hands 
to  assist  them ;  but,  in  the  first  instance,  they  must  be 
taught  chiefly  by  the  ear.  In  our  mode  of  instructing 
children  to  sing  a  second  part,  the  same  course  is  pur- 
sued as  in  teaching  the  air.  The  teacher  first  learns  the 
part  himself,  and  the  children  then  sing  it  with  him,  first 
without  the  air,  and  then  with  it.  The  most  effective 
instruction  in  teaching  children  to  read  music,  must  be 
alternately  directed  to  the  ear  and  the  eye :  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  method,  the  boys  who  took  the  part  of 
second  trebles,  here  sang,  alone,  the  second  treble  part 
of '  Sun-rise.' 

"  A  very  useful  exercise  for  children  when  first  be- 
ginning to  sing  in  parts  is,  (when  sufficiently  simple  for 
the  purpose,)  what  is  commonly  called  a  catch ;  in  which 
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the  second  voices  sing  precisely  the  same  air  as  the 
first,  only  following  the  other  voices  after  a  given  inter- 
val. A  catch  of  this  description  they  would  now  sing. 
The  words  were : 

*  Let  us  endeavour  to  show  that,  whenever 
We  join  in  a  song,  we  can  keep  time  together.' 

"Their  next  attempt  would  be  a  lively  marching  cho- 
rus, intended  for  the  play-ground,  and  one  which  would 
be  useful  in  reanimating  the  drooping  spirits  of  a  juvenile 
party  returning  home  fatigued  after  a  long  walk.  The 
words  are  : 

*  Come,  let  us  march  and  sing, 
And  Music's  voice  obey  ! 
We  cannot  tire,  if  ail  conspire  with  songs  to  cheer  the  way. 
The  pleasure  of  this  hour 
No  discord  shall  alloy. 
With  one  design,  we  all  combine,  and  raise  a  song  of  joy. 

Then  we  will  march  and  sing,'  &c. 

This  chorus  was  encored.  It  is  an  adaptation  of  the 
French  air  *  Le  Petit  Tambour.'" 

"  Some  musical  professors,"  the  lecturer  proceeded  to 
observe,  "  who  in  this  country  are  deemed  high  autho- 
rities, have  objected,  that,  by  allowing  children  to  sing 
lively  melodies,  we  vulgarise  their  taste,  instead  of 
enabling  them  to  appreciate  the  merit  of  the  higher 
class  of  compositions.  Now,  if  this  were  really  likely  to 
be  the  result,  he  would  not  say  a  word  in  favour  of  the 
course  of  instruction  he  had  recommended.  He  was 
exceedingly  fond  of  what  was  called  the  sublime  style  of 
music,  and  a  great  admirer  of  Purcell ;  but,  because  he 
was  so,  he  would  protest  against  the  attempt  to  force 
prematurely  the  tastes  of  children,  and  put  before  them 
music  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  they  can  understand 
or  enjoy  before  they  have  well  got  over  the  elementary 
difficulties  of  the  art.  In  musical  instruction,  as  well  as 
in  all  other  things  connected  with  education,  let  Nature 
point  out  the  course  which  should  be  followed  ;  she  will 
not  lead  us  wrong. 

"  In  poetry,  children  infinitely  prefer  the  ballad  of 
Chevy  Chase  to  Paradise  Lost;  and  in  prose.  Jack  the 
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Giant-killer  is  a  far  greater  hero  than  Alexander  the 
Great:  but  it  neither  follows  that  they  will  think  so  all 
their  lives,  nor  that  the  works  of  Milton,  or  Rollin's  An- 
cient History,  are  the  best  books  for  teaching  them  to 
read  without  spelling.  We  must  proceed  step  by  step. 
The  love  of  music  is  first  awakened  by  a  simple  melody ; 
after  a  time,  the  ear  becomes  wearied  with  that  very  sim- 
plicity, and  becomes  capable  of  following  and  retaining 
melodies  of  a  more  elaborate  construction.  So  with  har- 
mony :  the  simplest  melodies  interweaved  together  please 
at  first,  because  the  ear  can  follow  them;  by  degrees, 
more  elaborate  compositions,  in  which  there  are  modu- 
lations into  different  keys,  begin  to  be  understood ;  and 
when  they  are  understood,  and  not  before,  can  they  be 
enjoyed. 

"  But  there  were  one  or  two  reasons  why,  on  scientific 
grounds,  lively  melodies  should  be  preferred  to  any 
others  for  teaching  young  children  to  sing.  He  used  to 
think,  as  many  people  do,  that  it  must  surely  be  easier 
to  teach  children  to  sing  a  few  slow  notes,  than  a  quick 
tune  in  which  there  are  a  great  many  notes  ;  but,  on 
trial,  he  found  the  fact  to  be  directly  the  reverse.  To 
teach  a  child  to  hold  on  a  long  note  without  allowing  the 
voice  to  sink,  and  gradually  flattening  the  tone^  is  to 
reach  that  which  is  one  of  the  last  things  it  can  attain. 
He  found  also  that  it  was  not  easy  to  teach  them  to 
raise  and  depress  the  voice,  or  even  to  distinguish  by  the 
ear  one  note  from  another,  by  means  of  slow  music  ; 
for,  before  one  long  note  was  well  ended,  the  ear  of  the 
child  had  evidently  lost  all  recollection  of  the  note  which 
preceded  it.  For  the  same  reason  he  discovered  it  was 
utterly  impossible  to  give  the  children  a  notion  of  time 
by  slow  music.  The  tunes  the  best  adapted  for  teaching 
children,  not  merely  mechanically  to  count  time,  but  to 
feel  the  time  of  a  composition,  are  those  in  which  the 
accented  notes  are  the  most  strongly  marked,  and  in 
which  they  succeed  each  other  with  a  certain  degree  of 
rapidity.  On  this  account  it  is,  that  children  who  have 
been  taught  to  dance  to  lively  airs  are  often  much 
better  timeists  than  many  of  those  who  are  the  most 
familiar  with  the  mere  mechanical  difficulties  of  instru- 
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mental  music.  On  scientific,  therefore,  as  well  as  on 
moral  grounds,  should  the  cheerful  style  of  music  be 
generally  preferred  for  children.  But  if  this  is  necessary 
for  children  of  Lancasterian  schools,  it  is  still  more  so 
for  those  who  have  not  yet  left  the  nursery ;  and  it  ap- 
peared to  the  lecturer,  that  what  is  called  a  good  ear  for 
music  is  often  to  be  ascribed  more  to  the  influence  of 
nursery  songs  than  to  any  other  cause.  It  had  been  an 
object  of  interest  with  him  to  find  out  what  was  the  first 
song  which  an  infant,  just  able  to  speak,  could  be  taught 
to  sing,  and  to  sing  with  pleasure.  After  several  trials 
he  found  it  was  the  celebrated  nursery  song  of  *  Little 
Bo-Peep.'  He  would  therefore  recommend  this  song  to 
the  especial  patronage  of  mothers  ;  and  as  some  of  those 
present  might  never  have  heard  the  air,  he  had  prevailed 
upon  his  juvenile  amateur  performers, — although  they 
had  long  left  the  nursery, — to  sing  it  on  the  present  oc- 
casion for  the  edification  of  others."  The  children  here 
sang  three  verses  of  Little  Bo-Peep,  and  so  effectively, 
(for,  notwithstanding  the  simplicity  of  the  words,  it 
contains  good  music,)  that  it  was  encored. 

I. 

Little  Bo-Peep  has  lost  her  sheep, 

And  cannot  tell  where  to  find  them  ; 
Leave  them  alone,  and  they  will  come  home, 

And  bring  their  tails  behind  them. 
II. 

Little  Bo-Peep  fell  fast  asleep, 

And  dreamt  she  heard  them  bleating ; 
But,  when  she  awoke,  she  found  it  a  joke, 

For  still  they  all  were  fleeting. 

III. 

Then  up  she  took  her  little  crook, 

And  forth  she  went  to  find  them  ; 
She  found  them  indeed,  but  it  made  her  heart  bleed, 

For  they'd  left  their  tails  behind  them." 

The  songs  we  have  given  as  sung  by  Mr.  Hickson's 
young  performers  will  be  found  with  many  others  in  an 
excellent  work  lately  published  by  him,  and  called  "  The 
Singing  Master."*  To  that  work  we  refer  our  readers  for 
further  information  on  the  subject  of  vocal  music.  They 

*  Published  by  Effingham  Wilson. 
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will  find  in  it  "  instructions  for  teaching  singing  in 
schools  and  families  ;  the  notation  of  music ;  rudiments 
of  the  science  of  harmony  ;  and  a  selection  of  popular 
airs  arranged  as  songs,  and  also  harmonized  for  three 
voices  as  glees  or  short  choruses,  adapted  with  suitable 
words  for  the  use  of  children,  and  young  persons  of  dif- 
ferent ages."  The  following  lines  are  given  with  the 
national  anthem  ;  they  are  more  redolent  of  charity  and 
kindly  feeling  than  the 

Confound  their  politics. 
Frustrate  their  knavish  tricks/' 

of  the  old  version. 

"  THE  NATIONAL  ANTHEM. 
I. 

God  bless  our  native  land  ! 
May  Heaven's  protecting  hand 

Still  guard  our  shore  I 
May  Peace  prolong  her  reign. 
And  still  our  rights  maintain. 
That  Britain  may  sustain 

A  war  no  more  ! 
II. 

May  just  and  righteous  laws, 
Uphold  the  public  cause, 

And  bless  our  isle  ! 
Home  of  the  brave  and  free  ! 
The  land  of  liberty. 
We  pray  that  still  on  thee, 

Kind  Heaven  may  smile. 
III. 

And  not  this  land  alone, 
But  be  thy  mercies  known 

From  shore  to  shore. 
Lord  !  make  the  nations  see 
That  men  should  brothers  be. 
And  form  one  family. 

The  wide  world  o'er. 

IV. 

O  Lord  !  sustain  and  bless, 
To  rule  in  righteousness, 

The  King  and  Queen  : 
Inspire  their  hearts,  to  prove 
Worthy  a  nation's  love  : 
Bless,  from  thy  throne  above, 

The  King  and  Queen  !" 
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One  song  more  from  Mr.  Hickson's  book,  and  we  have 
done : 

"  PERSEVERANCE  ;  OR,  TRY  AGAIN. 
I. 

'Tis  a  lesson  you  should  heed. 

Try,  try,  try  again 
If  at  first  you  don't  succeed. 

Try,  try,  try  again. 
Then  your  courage  should  appear ; 
For,  if  you  will  persevere. 
You  will  conquer,  never  fear, 

Try,  try,  try  again. 
II. 

Once  or  twice  though  you  should  fail, 
Try  again  ; 

If  you  would  at  last  prevail, 

Try  again. 
If  we  strive,  'tis  no  disgrace, 
Though  we  may  not  win  the  race  ; 
What  should  you  do  in  that  case  1  ^ 

Try  again. 

III. 

If  you  find  your  task  is  hard. 

Try  again; 
Time  will  bring  you  your  reward, 

Try  again. 
All  that  other  folks  can  do. 
Why  with  patience  should  not  you  ? 
Only  keep  this  rule  in  view. 

Try  again." 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  notice  "  Little  Songs  for 
Little  Singers,"  published  in  separate  sheets  by  Mr. 
Green  in  Soho-square.  The  first  page  of  each  is  litho- 
graphed in  a  very  attractive  manner ;  and  the  airs  gene- 
rally are  so  beautiful  and  well  arranged,  that  we  are  sure 
they  will  please  grown-up  lovers  of  harmony  as  well  as 
"  little"  ones.  We  have  been  especially  pleased  with 
"  The  Little  Spider,'*  "  Cock-a-doodle-doo,"  "  The  Little 
Disaster,"  and,  above  all,  with  "  The  Ladybird 

I. 

"  Ladybird  !  Ladybird  !  fly  away  home  ! 
The  field-mouse  is  gone  to  her  nest ; 
The  daisies  have  shut  up  their  sleepy  red  eyes. 
And  the  bees  and  the  birds  are  at  rest. 
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II. 

Ladybird  !  Ladybird  !  fly  away  home  ! 

The  glow-worm  is  lighting  his  lamp  ; 
The  dew 's  falling  fast,  and  your  fine  speckled  wings 

Will  be  wet  with  the  close-clinging  damp. 

III. 

Ladybird  !  Ladybird  !  fly  away  home  ! 

The  fairy-bells  tinkle  afar  : 
Make  haste,  or  they  '11  catch  ye,  and  harness  ye  fast 

With  a  cobweb  to  Oberon's  car. 

IV. 

Ladybird  !  Ladybird  !  fly  away  now 
To  your  house  in  the  old  willow-tree  ; 

Where  your  children,  so  dear,  have  invited  the  aat 
And  a  few  cozy  neighbours  to  tea." 


The  "  Little  Songs,''  if  printed  in  a  cheaper  form,  might 
with  great  advantage  be  introduced  into  schools  and 
private  families  with  Mr.  Hickson's  "  Singing  Master 
they  are  well  calculated  to  give  children  a  taste  for  good 
vocal  music,  and  make  it  to  them  the  most  delightful 
part  of  their  education. 

ARTHUR  MOWER,  M.D. 
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To  what  purpose  do  we  charge  ourselves  with  the  la- 
bour of  imparting  instruction  to  the  ignorant,  if  we  do 
not  hope  by  that  means  to  render  them  wiser  and  better, 
and  therefore  happier  beings  ?  It  was  the  hope  of  pro- 
ducing this  result  which  animated  the  benevolent  sup- 
porters of  Joseph  Lancaster  with  a  degree  of  zeal  that 
enabled  them  to  combat  the  prejudices^  and  to  overcome, 
to  some  extent,  the  apathy  of  society  on  this  subject.  It 
appeared  to  them  a  self-evident  proposition,  that,  by  en- 
lightening the  minds,  they  must  also  purify  the  hearts  of 
the  young,  and  preserve  them,  if  still  untainted,  from  the 
contamination  to  which  on  entering  upon  the  active  bu- 
siness of  life  they  must  be  exposed.  Firmly  persuaded 
that  ignorance  is  the  great  cause  of  criminality,  they  set 
themselves  vigorously  to  work  for  its  removal ;  and  if  suc- 
cess has  not  hitherto  seemed  to  be  commensurate  with 
their  exertions  or  answerable  to  their  wishes,  who  can 
withhold  from  them  the  tribute  of  his  grateful  admira- 
tion ? 

Is,  however,  the  possession  of  that  tribute,  joined  to 
the  approving  testimony  of  their  own  hearts,  the  sole 
reward  they  are  to  gather  for  so  much  devotedness  to  the 
best  interests  of  their  fellow-creatures  ?  Are  we  to  take 
the  continually  growing  exhibition  of  crime,  shown  in  the 
criminal  calendars  of  this  kingdom,  as  proof  that  their 
belief  in  the  restraining  influence  of  education  was  no- 
thing but  a  benevolent  dream  ?  that  if  it  be  not  the  fact, 
as  some  have  asserted,  that  instruction  has  had  a  malevo- 
lent influence  on  the  moral  character,  serving  only  to 
give  power  and  efficiency  to  the  evil  propensities  of  our 
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nature,  it  has  at  best  been  without  any  contrary  result,  as 
exhibited  by  the  moral  tone  of  society  ?  Upon  the  true 
answer  to  this  question  depends  the  solution  of  one  of  the 
most  interesting  problems  that  can  engage  the  attention 
of  mankind.  Such  a  solution  is  not  to  be  drawn  from 
abstract  reasonings,  nor  from  analogies,  nor  indeed  from 
anything  save  experience;  and  hitherto,  to  the  superficial 
observer,  the  outward  evidence  of  facts  has  presented 
itself  unfavourably  to  the  cause  of  education.  We  have 
not  the  means  of  referring  to  the  criminal  statistics  of 
this  country  for  any  earlier  year  than  1813;  but,  from 
that  time  downwards,  the  number  of  persons  brought  be- 
fore our  tribunals  for  offences  against  society  has  gone 
forward  with  a  continual  and  a  frightful  rate  of  increase. 
In  that  year,  the  number  charged  as  offenders  in  England 
and  Wales  was  7,164;  and  in  1836  it  amounted  to 
20,984,  or  very  nearly  three  times  as  many ;  the  friends 
of  education  having,  during  the  whole  of  this  interval, 
been  actively  and  zealously  endeavouring  to  stay  the  pro- 
gress of  crime.  The  argument  thence  derived  against 
the  moral  benefits  of  instruction  has  been  unhappily  but 
too  powerful  in  keeping  back  the  public  from  co-operating 
in  the  work  of  enlightening  the  poorer  class ;  and  in  those 
who  know  how  prone  the  many  are  to  take  for  granted  the 
truth  of  any  proposition  which  may  set  them  at  ease  with 
themselves  on  the  score  of  inaction,  it  cannot  excite  sur- 
prise that  a  fact  so  glaring  as  that  which  has  just  been 
stated  should  have  confirmed  the  indolent  and  the  selfish 
in  their  habit  of  indifference  on  this  subject.  "  Surely," 
it  is  said,  "  in  a  period  extending  over  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  the  moral  and  restraining  influence  of  educa- 
tion, if  it  exercises  any  such  influence,  must  have  had 
sufficient  time  for  its  demonstration ;  and  if  during  that 
period  the  increase  of  offenders  has  occurred  in  a  tenfold 
ratio  to  the  increase  of  the  population,  those  may  be  ab- 
solved from  reproach  who  forbear  from  increasing  the 
delusion,  and  who  refrain  from  assisting  towards  the  edu- 
cation of  the  masses  by  whom,  notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  done  towards  improving  them,  such  a  growing 
propensity  to  vice  is  displayed." 

The  argument  thus  put,  is  the  strongest  which  those 
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unfriendly  to  the  education  of  the  poor  have  ever  openly 
brought  forward ;  and  if  it  can  be  shown  that  this  argu- 
ment is  based  upon  a  fallacy,  and  can  be  met  by  an  appeal 
to  facts  against  which  no  such  reproach  can  be  brought, 
a  great  step  will  assuredly  be  gained  in  favour  of  the  cause 
of  enlightenment. 

Our  criminal  returns,  while  they  give  us  the  number 
of  persons  brought  before  the  tribunals,  are  silent  as  to 
the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  condition  of  the 
accused.  From  the  imperfect  nature  of  the  classification 
adopted  in  those  returns  in  regard  to  the  variety  of 
crimes  committed,  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  arrive  at 
any  satisfactory  conclusion  with  respect  to  the  amount  of 
crime,  which  may  indeed  be  least  in  the  country  where 
the  numerical  array  of  the  accused  is  greatest.  That 
something  of  this  kind  is  experienced  at  this  time  in  Eng- 
land, will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  can  carry  back  his 
recollection  for  any  considerable  period  of  time,  and  who 
considers^  as  he  then  must  do,  that  the  present  moral  tone 
of  society  denounces  and  punishes  those  acts  as  criminal 
which  were  wont  to  be  otherwise  dealt  with.  Thanks  to 
a  vigilant  police,  we  now  can  walk  fearlessly  through  the 
streets,  or  along  the  roads,  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night ;  and  sufficient  evidence  of  the  watchfulness  which 
preserves  the  public  peace  may  be  drawn  from  this  fact, 
that;  notwithstanding  this  comparative  security,  2,016 
persons  were  put  upon  their  trial  in  1835  for  crimes 
against  the  person,  out  of  which  number  1,265  were 
charged  with  committing  assaults  ;  of  these,  400  were  ac- 
quitted, while,  of  the  865  who  were  convicted,  their 
amount  of  guilt  was  considered  so  small,  that 

74  were  discharged  on  finding  sureties  to  keep  the 
peace; 

174  were  fined  and  discharged; 
533  were  imprisoned  for  short  periods ;  and 
84  were  imprisoned  for  longer  periods;  and  by  far 

  the  larger  part  for  six  months  only. 

865 


It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  insist  upon  this  argu- 
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ment,  which,  after  all,  would  bring  the  question  to  only  a 
vague  and  uncertain  result.  Happily  there  are  at  hand 
facts  more  certain  and  determinate,  and  resting  upon 
evidence  which  cannot  be  questioned,  to  which  we  can 
have  recourse,  and  which  will  triumphantly  vindicate  the 
judgment  as  well  as  the  feelings  of  those  who  have  striven 
to  draw  the  mass  of  their  fellow-creatures  from  the  In- 
fluence of  their  animal  instincts,  and  to  raise  within  their 
breasts  a  standard  of  morality  and  religion.  The  facts 
to  which  reference  will  be  here  made  are  not,  it  is  true, 
drawn  from  occurrences  in  our  own  country ;  but,  unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  human  nature  is  different  in  France 
from  what  it  is  in  England,  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
will  not  be  weakened  by  that  circumstance. 

It  is  the  more  gratifying  to  be  able  to  draw  upon  the 
facts  brought  to  light  by  the  Criminal  tables  of  France, 
in  support  of  the  moral  efficacy  of  education,  because 
they  have  already  been  adduced  in  support  of  the  con- 
trary doctrine  by  a  gentleman  (Mons.  Guerry),  whose 
general  views  are  so  enlightened,  and  his  reasoning  so 
candid,  that  his  conclusions  have  been  adopted  without 
sufficient  examination  by  many  persons  who,  if  the  same 
opinion  had  been  expressed  by  a  writer  of  a  different  stamp, 
would  have  been  slow  to  receive  it  as  the  truth.  Mons. 
Guerry*s  conclusions  were  drawn  from  the  returns  of  a 
single  year,  during  which  he  found  that  the  number  of 
criminals  bore  a  somewhat  greater  proportion  to  the  po- 
pulation in  the  most  enlightened  than  they  bore  in  the 
least  enlightened  departments  of  France.  It  has  been 
elsewhere  shown  that  the  fact  relied  on  by  Mons.  Guerry 
does  not  hold  good  with  respect  to  any  other  of  the  years 
to  which  the  French  Criminal  tables  relate ;  and  that, 
even  in  the  individual  year  when  his  unfavourable  con- 
clusions seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the  tables,  the  fact 
upon  examination  shows  an  opposite  result ;  since  it  is 
found  that  in  the  departments  where  education  is  the 
most  general,  and  where  the  number  of  criminals  was 
actually  greatest,  the  great  bulk  of  criminals  belonged  to 
the  uneducated. 

From  the  year  1828,  the  French  tables  have  made  us 
acquainted  with  the  degree  of  instruction,  if  any,  that 
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has  been  imparted  to  the  persons  accused,  distinguishing 
them  in  four  classes,  viz. 

1.  Those  who  can  neither  read  nor  write. 

2.  Those  who  can  read  only,  or  who  can  read  and 

write  imperfectly. 

3.  Those  who  can  read  and  write  well. 

4.  Those  who  have  received  a  degree  of  instruction 

beyond  what  is  imparted  in  primary  or  element- 
ary schools. 

It  is  obvious  to  every  person  who  has  given  attention 
to  the  subject,  that,  as  regards  any  moral  result,  the  first 
and  second  of  these  classes  may  be  placed  together.  The 
only  advantage  which  those  who  belong  to  the  second 
class  have  over  those  wholly  uninstructed,  consists  in  the 
advanced  position  from  which  they  may,  if  they  wish  it, 
proceed  to  the  attainment  of  a  further  and  more  useful 
amount  of  knowledge.    The  glimmering  light  which  has 
been  imparted   is   indeed    useless  for  every  purpose, 
unless  it  serves  to  lead  them  towards  a  brighter  region. 
Those  even  whose  attainments  in  the  elementary  arts  of 
reading  and  writing  are  such  as  to  place  them  in  the  third 
class,  are  not  therefore  necessarily  removed  from  the  evil 
influences  of  ignorance ;  but  as  it  may  be  hoped,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  advantage  has  been  taken  by  their  teachers 
of  the  opportunity  afforded  for  inculcating  virtuous  prin- 
ciples and  rules  of  action,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  pupils  may  use  the  means  thus  afforded  for  attaining 
a  higher  and  better  kind  of  knowledge  when  their  school- 
instruction  shall  have  ceased,  some  improvement  in  con- 
duct may  be  expected  to  result  from  proficiency  in  read- 
ing and  writing.    It  is  however  from  those  who  compose 
the  fourth  class  that  this  result  is  chiefly  to  be  expected. 
But  little  can  be  said,  it  is  true,  in  favour  of  the  quality 
of  the  instruction  given  in  too  many  of  what  are  consi- 
dered good  schools,  where  nearly  all  that  is  attempted  is  to 
store  the  mind  with  a  knowledge  of  the  evil  passions  and 
principles  which  in  former  ages  have  influenced  the  des- 
tinies of  communities,  and  to  hold  up  as  objects  of  admi- 
ration, and  patterns  for  imitation,  men  who  have  risen  to 
fame  and  power  through  the  miseries  and  the  destruction 
of  their  fellow-creatures.    It  is  hardly  possible,  however, 
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that,  where  the  soil  which  is  cultivated  is  not  wholly  barren 
and  worthless,  some  good  seed  should  not  spring  up  with 
the  noisome  weeds  thus  planted ;  that,  where  the  reason- 
ing powers  are  called  into  exercise,  the  mind  should  not 
come  to  better  conclusions  than  might  be  expected  to 
follow  from  such  premises ;  and  that  the  standard  of  ex- 
cellence, raised  and  followed  during  the  dark  ages  of 
paganism,  should  not  be  deserted  for  the  nobler  and 
purer  motives  that  have  since  been  held  out  for  our  guid- 
ance. 

It  is  chiefly  with  the  view  of  exhibiting  the  apparent 
influence  of  education  when  carried  beyond  the  mere 
elements  of  knowledge,  that  the  following  abstracts  and 
calculations  have  been  made  from  the  French  Criminal 
tables.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  abstracts  that,  while 
the  average  number  of  persons  brought  before  the  courts 
of  assize  to  answer  for  offences  committed  in  each  of  the 
seven  years  ending  with  1834  was  7,191,  the  number 
among  them  whose  education  went  beyond  reading  and 
writing  was  only  163,  or  not  quite  1  in  44  of  the  ac- 
cused, and,  if  calculated  upon  the  entire  population  of 
France,  exactly  1  in  200,000.  If,  for  the  accusations,  we 
substitute  the  number  of  convictions  during  the  same 
period,  we  find  that  the  annual  average  number  of  those 
convictions  was  4,238,  of  whom  only  65,  or  only  1  in  65, 
belonged  to  the  educated  class,  being  1  in  each  501,065 
of  the  entire  population  of  the  kingdom.  There  are  not 
any  means  in  existence  for  ascertaining  the  number  of 
persons  in  France  to  whom  the  amount  of  instruction  has 
been  imparted  which  would  entitle  them  to  be  placed  in 
the  fourth  class  described  in  the  Criminal  tables  ;  but  it  is 
not  possible  to  conceive  that  this  number  is  not  immea- 
surably beyond  the  proportion  in  which  they  are  accused 
of  violating  the  laws,  as  compared  with  the  numbers 
among  the  population  who  should  be  placed  in  either  of 
the  other  three  classes.  It  is  further  shown  that,  on  the 
average  of  seven  years,  out  of  10,000  persons  accused 
of  crimes  against  persons,  only  309  belonged  to  the  edu- 
cated class  ;  and  that  in  an  equal  number  of  persons 
charged  with  crimes  against  property,  only  201  belonged 
to  that  class :  the  proportion  of  accusations  generally 
against  the  educated  being  227  in  10,000,  the  remaining 
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number  being  supplied  from  the  other  three  classes  in  the 

following  proportions,  viz. 

Those  wholly  ignorant    6,027 

Those  who  read  or  write  badly  . ,  . .  2,769 
Those  who  read  and  write  well      . .    . .  977 

9,773 

The  same  mode  of  calculation  applied  to  convictions 
shows  the  following  results  : 

Crimes  against   Crimes  against  ^H^^f^^^" 
Persons.  Property.  JJ^.^^^^^^ 

The  wholly  ignorant          ..  6,124  6,351  6,305 

Those  who  read  or  write  badly  .    2,769  2,646  2,671 

Those  who  read  and  write  well  .      911  860  871 

Those  superiorly  instructed  196  143  153 


10,000         10,000  10,000 


It  is  deserving  of  remark,  that  the  restraining  influence 
of  education;,  as  shown  by  these  abstracts,  is  more  appa- 
rent in  preserving  men  from  the  commission  of  crimes 
against  property  than  from  crimes  against  persons  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  education  is  more  powerful  in  prevent- 
ing crimes  which  are  committed  with  premeditation,  than 
it  is  in  producing  a  proper  control  over  our  bad  passions  and 
impulses.  This  should  not  and  need  not  be;  that  the 
fact  is  so,  however,  is  undeniable ;  and  we  can  have  no 
hesitation  in  attributing  it  to  the  little  care  that  is  taken 
in  most — it  might  almost  be  said  in  all — schools,  to  dis- 
cipline the  heart,  and  to  form  the  character  as  well  as  to 
store  the  mind.  The  figures  given  above  should  serve 
effectually  to  clear  education  from  a  reproach  which 
has  been  constantly  brought  against  it, — that  it  qualifies 
men  for  the  commission  of  one  kind  of  offence  from 
which  the  ignorant  are  necessarily  free, — the  offence  of 
forgery,  which  is  of  course  included  among  offences 
against  property.  The  number  of  persons  convicted  of 
this  crime  among  the  well-educated  in  France  during 
each  of  the  years  embraced  by  the  tables  was, 
In  1828    ...    6  1832    ...  6 

1829  ..    8  1833    ...  9 

1830  ...    8  1834    ...  9 

1831  ...  8 
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This  result  is  the  more  satisfactory,  as  this  crime  is  the 
one  in  the  whole  catalogue  which  the  better  educated 
are  by  their  pursuits  and  circumstances  the  most  tempted 
to  commit. 

The  tables  subjoined,  which  embrace  a  period  of  seven 
years, — all  that  are  given  in  the  French  returns, — will  prove 
that  the  comparative  absence  of  criminality  among  the 
well-educated  is  not  an  accidental  circumstance  occurring 
one  year  and  disappearing  the  next,  but  a  fact  of  regular 
recurrence.  The  largest  number  of  convictions  in  this 
class  in  any  one  of  the  seven  years  occurred  in  1833,  when 
the  number  amounted  to  86.  It  is  to  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  among  that  number  were  several  whose  station 
in  life  would  seem  to  show  that  the  instruction  which 
qualified  them  for  appearing  in  the  class  was  probably 
not  of  the  most  satisfactory  kind,  thirteen  of  the  number 
being  known  to  occupy  the  station  of  menial  servants.  On 
consulting  the  table  of  punishments,  it  will  be  seen  that 
in  only  three  of  the  seven  years  were  any  well-educated 
persons  sentenced  to  death,  and  that  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  offences  in  every  year  were  considered  de- 
serving of  only  slight  degrees  of  punishment.  To  enable 
the  reader  to  form  a  better  judgment  upon  this  part  of  the 
case,  a  statement  is  added  of  the  punishments  awarded  in 
each  year  to  the  whole  number  of  persons  convicted  of 
crimes  in  the  kingdom. 

The  nature  of  the  police  regulations  in  France  enables 
the  officers  of  justice  to  trace  much  better  than  can  be 
done  in  England  the  course  of  life  pursued  by  persons 
brought  before  the  tribunals ;  and  considerable  pains  have 
been  taken,  in  preparing  the  criminal  returns  of  that  coun- 
try, to  distinguish  those  delinquents  who  have  undergone 
previous  punishments.  This  is  a  most  important  branch 
of  the  subject.  There  is  but  too  much  reason  for  beheving 
that  the  man  who  has  once  yielded  to  temptation,  and 
broken  the  laws  of  society,  is  thenceforth  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances unfriendly  to  right  conduct,  and  rarely  or 
with  difficulty  regains  the  path  of  virtue.  In  England  we 
know  there  is  a  numerous  class  whose  time  is  passed 
either  in  the  prosecution  of  criminal  courses,  or  in  paying 
the  penalty  for  their  offences  exacted  by  justice  ;  but  we 
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have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  proportion  which 
these  professional  offenders  bear  to  the  sum  of  criminality 
in  the  community.  In  France  each  individual  can  be 
readily  traced,  and  his  previous  career  correctly  ascertain- 
ed. The  intellectual  state  of  that  portion  of  the  offend- 
ers who  have  been  subjected  to  previous  punishments 
was  not  stated  in  the  returns  of  the  minister  of  justice 
earlier  than  1831,  but  for  that  and  the  three  following 
years  every  particular  with  regard  to  relapsed  crimi- 
nals (regidives)  is  given  with  much  minuteness.  The 
subjoined  abstract  will  show  that  out  of  the  annual  average 
number  of  1061  convictions  of  regidives^  the  yearly  ave- 
rage of  educated  persons  so  abandoned  to  criminal  ac- 
tions is  only  14,  or  1  for  every  2,300,000  inhabitants  of 
the  kingdom. 

Is  it  possible,  with  these  calculations  before  us,  to  en- 
tertain a  doubt  that  instruction,  even  under  the  imperfect 
system  of  moral  inducements  by  which  it  is  now  too  gene- 
rally accompanied,  has  yet  a  preserving  virtue  in  it  against 
the  assaults  of  vice,  amply  sufficient  to  encourage  our  ex- 
ertions for  its  further  dissemination  and  improvement? 
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Tables  compiled  from  the  criminal  returns  of 
france  for  the  seven  years  from  1828  to  1834, 
to  illustrate  the  influence  of  education  in 
rsstraning  men  from  the  commisson  of  offences. 


No.  I. 

Statement  of  the  number  of  persons  who  were  ac- 
cused, and  acquitted  or  convicted,  at  the  Assize  Courts 
in  France  during  each  year,  from  1828  to  1834 ;  distin- 
guishing crimes  against  the  person  from  those  commit- 
ted against  property,  and  showing  the  proportions  of 
persons  accused  and  convicted  in  four  classes,  accord- 
ing to  the  absence  of  instruction,  or  the  degree  of  it 
which  they  have  received. 

No.  II. 

Table  calculated  from  the  Criminal  Returns  of  France, 
for  each  of  the  years  1828  to  1834,  and  showing  with 
respect  to  accusations  and  convictions  for  crimes  against 
the  person  and  against  property  respectively  the  centesi- 
mal proportions  in  which  such  accusations  and  convic- 
tions have  occurred  ;  dividing  the  whole  into  four  classes, 
according  to  the  absence  of  all  instruction,  or  the  degree 
of  it  which  has  been  imparted. 

No.  III. 

Statement  of  the  number  of  persons  in  France  who 
have  received  instruction  beyond  Reading  and  Writing, 
and  who  were  convicted  of  crimes  before  the  Courts  of 
Assize  in  each  year,  from  1828  to  1834;  distinguishing 
the  nature  of  their  offences. 
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No.  IV. 

Statement  of  the  nature  of  the  punishments  awarded 
to  persons  educated  beyond  Reading  and  Writing  who 
were  convicted  of  crimes  before  the  Courts  of  Assize 
in  France  in  each  year,  from  1828  to  1834;  and  also  of 
the  nature  of  the  punishments  awarded  to  all  persons  so 
convicted  in  each  of  those  years. 

No.  V. 

Statement  of  the  number  of  Relapsed  Criminals  (Re- 
^idives)  who  were  brought  before  the  Courts  of  Assize  in 
France  in  each  year,  from  1831  to  1834 ;  distinguishing 
the  number  who  were  acquitted  from  those  convicted, 
and  showing  the  class  to  which  they  belonged  as  regard- 
ed instruction. 
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Persons  to  whom  no  degree  of 
Instruction  has  been  imparted. 

Total  Number 
of  Crimes. 

Con. 

2627 
2827 
2665 
2652 
2800 
2560 
2573 

2672 

Acc. 
4166 
4523 
4319 
4600 
4540 
4107 
4080 

4334 

Crimes 
against 
Property. 

Con. 
2138 
2329 
2194 
2182 
2237 
1960 
1945 

2141 

Acc. 
3157 
3460 
3329 
3456 
3416 
2889 
2822 

3219 

Crimes 
against  the 
Person. 

Acc. 
1009 
1063 
990 
1144 
1124 
1218 
1258 

1115 

Number  accused,  acquitted,  and  convicted  in  the 
whole  of  the  Kingdom  of  France. 

Total  Number 
of  Crimes. 

Con. 

4249 
4472 
4130 
4098 
4448 
4105 
4164 

4238 

Acq. 
2673 
2897 
2832 
3506 
3117 
2859 
2788 

2953 

Acc. 
6922 
7369 
6962 
7604 
7565 
6964 
6952 

7191 

Crimes  against 
Property. 

Con. 
3418 
3638 
3364 
3355 
3517 
3147 
3158 

3371 

Acq. 
1739 
1941 
1932 
2205 
2076 
1681 
1578 

1879 

Acc. 
5157 
5579 
5296 
5560 
5593 
4828 
4736 

5250 

Crimes  against 
the  Person. 

Con. 
831 
834 
766 
743 
931 
958 

1006 

867 

Acq. 
934 
956 
900 
1301 
1041 
1178 
1210 

1074 

Acc. 
1765 
1790 
1666 
2044 
1972 
2136 
2216 

1941 

Years. 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

Yearly 
aver- 
age. 
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Persons  who  have  received 
superior  Education. 

Total 
Number  of 
Crimes. 

5— 1      —      i>.aD«c?oco  o 

Acc. 
118 
170 
129 
190 
151 
183 
203 

163 

Crimes 
against 
Property 

^OO^OSOSOD^ff*  O 

Crimes 
against 
Person. 

S'^'fO-^fOoO^OO  N. 

H'OOt>.aocoot>.  o 

Persons  who  can  Read  and 
Write  well. 

Total  Num- 
ber of 
Crimes. 

doO^QO-^OOlN  C5 

Acc. 
780 
729 
688 
767 
682 
667 
608 

703 

Crimes 
against 
Property. 

Coicoooooooofc  o 

0-r9         t^         00        0Dt>.»OO  05 

Crimes 
against  the 
Person. 

5CSQ0(N00(N(NC5  05 
^C5t>.N.»OO>00?O  l>. 

W^00t>»?<5O>i— it>.  O 

Persons  who  can  Read  or  Write 
imperfectly. 

Total  Num- 
ber of 
Crimes. 

Con. 
1143 
1160 
1060 
1047 
1213 
1119 
1183 

1132 

Acc. 

1858 
1947 
1826 
2047 
2192 
2007 
2061 

1991 

Crimes 
against 
Property. 

C1<Oa0»O»ON.<N 
QOC500        00         05         00         00  00 

Acc. 
1353 
1451 
1361 
1479 
1606 
1372 
1355 

1425 

Crimes 
against  the 
Person. 

Con. 
229 
235 
212 
202 
258 
252 
291 

240 

W«5CO»rtQ0<O»OCO  to 
WOClCOOODfOO  to 

Years. 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

Yearly 
aver- 
age. 
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ns  of  Crimes. 

•aoipnjjsui 
jouadng 

1.70 
2.31 
1.85 
2.50 
1.99 
2.63 
2.92 

2.27 

puB  pea^ 

11.27 
9.89 
9.89 

10.09 
9.02 
9.58 
8.74 

9.77 

All  descriptio] 

JO  pBa-jj 

26.83 
26.42 
26.23 
26.92 
28.98 
28.82 
29.65 

27.69 

JOU  pB9}J 

60.20 
61.38 
62.03 
60.49 
60.01 
58.97 
58.69 

60.27 

Property. 

•uoipiujsuj 

1.59 
2.22 
1.74 
1.65 
1.57 
2.42 
2.66 

2.01 

PUH  pB9U 

10.96 
9.75 
9.70 
9.59 
8.64 
9.32 
9.14 

9.59 

les  against 

•Xpoajjadtui 

JO  pB9^ 

26.23 
26.01 
25.69 
26.60 
28.71 
28.42 
28.61 

27.14 

.1 

•9;uAV 

JOU  pB9^ 
J9qjI9J»4^ 

61.22 
62.02 
62.87 
62.16 
61.08 
59.84 
59.59 

61.26 

'uoijDnjjsuj 
J0iJ9dns 

2.04 
2.57 
2.22 
4.79 
3.19 
3.09 
3.48 

3.09 

Crimes  against  Person 

pUB  pB9}J 

12.18 
10.33 
10.44 
11.45 
10.09 
10.16 
7.89 

10.30 

•/C[P9JJ9dlUI 
911J,VV 
JO  pB9H 

28.61 
27.71 
27.91 
27.79 
29.73 
29.73 
31.86 

29.16 

•9JU^ 
JOU  pB9H 

jaqiiaj^ 

57.17 

59.39 
59.43 
55.97 
56.99 
57.02 
56.77 

57.45 
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All  descriptions  of  Crimes. 

•iioijDnjjsuj 
jouadng 

0.96 
1.81 
1.14 
1.42 
1.46 
2.09 
1.82 

1.53 

10.31 
9.04 
8.67 
8.32 
8.32 
8.29 
7.98 

8.71 

JO  PB9U 

26.90 
25.94 
25.67 
25.55 
27.27 
27.26 
28.41 

26.71 

joa  pBa^ 
J9qii9jsi 

61.83 
63.21 
64.52 
64.71 
62.95 

61.79 
63.05 

Crimes  against  Property. 

•uoiionj}su| 
aou9dng 

0.78 
1.59 
1.07 
1.34 
1.34 
1.97 
1.83 

1.43 

•II9A\  91TJ  AA 
pUB  PB9^ 

9.91 
8.96 
8.50 
8.43 
7.90 
8.19 
8.33 

8.60  { 

•iCip9ja9duji 

JO  pti9^ 

26.74 
25.43 
25.21 
25.20 
27.15 
27.56 
28.24 

26.46 

•9]U^ 
JOU  pB9}J 
J9T}JT9^ 

62.57 
64.02 
65.22 
65.03 
63.61 
62.28 
61.60 

63.51 

Crimes  against  Persons. 

•nopotiJ^suj 
joijgdfig 

1.68 
2.76 
1.43 
1.75 
1.93 
2.50 
1.79 

1.96  . 

*I|9AV  9JTJAY 

puB  pea^ 

11.92 
9.35 
9.40 
7.80 
9.89 
8.57 
6.86 

9.11 

'iflJ09J.l9duil 
9JU^Y 

JO  pua^; 

27.56 
28.18 
27.68 
27.19 
27.71 
26.30 
28.93 

27.69 

•9)IJAV 

JOU  PB9U 
J9qjl9^ 

58.84 
59.71 
61.49 
63.26 
60.47 
62.63 
62.42 

61.24 

Years. 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

Yearly 
aver- 
age. 
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No.  III. 


1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

1834. 

6 

19 

10 

15 

18 

26 

26 

Forgery  .... 

6 

8 

8 

8 

6 

9 

9 

Extortion  .... 

2 

1 

1 

2 



1 

 , 

iiiinDezzlenient   oi    puDiic  / 

property   ...  J 

1 

1 

— 

2 

1 

— 

Theft  by  a  servant 

1 

3 

6 

1 

4 

13 

8 

Other  thefts 

7 

17 

7 

15 

14 

8 

9 

Fraudulent  bankruptcy  . 

3 

6 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

Smuggling  .... 

1 

- 

- 

- 

— 

1 

1 

Robbery  in  a  church  . 

I 

1 

1 

1 

 on  the  highway 

1 

1 

1 

Stealing  documents  from  a  } 

public  office     .      .  ) 

1 

Barratry  .... 

Total 

27 

58 

36 

45 

1 

47 

62 

53 
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1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

1834. 

False  imprisonment 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

— 

— 

3 

8 

2 

5 

2 

7 

2 

Manslaughter 

3 

2 

2 

1 

4 

1 

3 

Threatening  .... 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

Wounding 

1 

1 

1 

— 

4 

8 

2 

Rape,  and  attempts  to  com-  ? 
mit  rape  .       .      .  3 

2 

1 

 on  children  under  15 

1 

7 

— 

1 

5 

6 

8 

Bigamy  .... 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Producing   miscarriage  in  \ 
women        .      .      .  ^ 

1 

Perjury  and  subornation 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

- 

Infanticide  .... 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

Political  otfences  . 

2 

2 

2 

Parricide  .... 

- 

1 

1 

Inciting  soldiers  to  desertion 

Crimes  against  persons 

14 

23 

11 

13 

18 

24 

18 

 property 

27 

58 

36 

45 

47 

62 

58 

Totals  .... 

41 

81 

47 

58 

65 

86 

76 
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No.  IV. 


1828. 

1829. 
8 

1830. 

1831. 

5 

1832. 
4 

1833. 

1834. 

Hard  labour — perpetual 

5 

7 

6 

3 

1 

3 

 limited    .  . 

15 

22 

14 

20 

19 

17 

13 

Imprisonment 

9 

23 

13 

8 

22 

26 

22 

Pillory 

6 

3 

Correctional  punishments 

12 

21 

13 

22 

42 

47 

41  \ 

Children  detained  in  houses  } 
of  correction       .      .  ^ 

1 

Subjected   to  surveillance  ^ 
of  police        .       .      ,  ^ 

1 

4 

Deduct  for  political  offences 
(Riots     at     Marseilles,  > 
Lyons,  and  Paris)    .  3 

~~ 

— 

— 

95  ' 

30 

100 
14 

—  1 

Punishments    inflicted    on  } 
educated  persons      .  y 

41 

81 

47 

58 

65 

86 

76 

Death    .       .      .       .  - 

114 

89 

92 

108 

90 

50 

25 

Hard  labour — perpetual 

268 

273 

268 

211 

238 

141 

151 

1142 

1033 

973 

949 

901 

802 

825 

Imprisonment 

1223 

1222 

1005 

888 

913 

758 

697 

Pillory  • 

1 

8 

1 

1 

Banishment 

1 

3 

3 

18 

4 

Civil  disabilities 

I 

1 

Correctional  punishments 

1739 

1825 

1740 

1910 

2442 

2417 

2437 

Children  detained  in  houses  > 
of  correction    ,       .      .  ^ 

53 

28 

43 

28 

42 

25 

25 

Subjected  to   surveillance  } 
of  police      ...  5 

12 

25 

3 

Punishments  inflicted    on  ) 
all  persons      ,      .      .  ^ 

4551 

4475 

4130 

4098 

4657 

4222 

4164 
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Those  instructed 
beyond  Reading 
and  Writing. 

•papiAuo^ 

^      9i      a  >-* 

<N                  CC  « 

CO        CS        (N  CO 
(M       ^        (N  ^ 

Those  who  could 
Read  and  write 
well. 

•pajDIAUOQ 

05        ,-1        ^  ^ 
h»        CI        05  OJ 

•p3}}inbDY 

S        §  ^ 

•pasnooy 

O        i-t        05  W 

00      CO      i-i  1-H 

Those  who  could 
Read  or  Write 
imperfectly. 

•p3)DIAU03 

-     ©5        N.        O  b» 

(N            -H  »rt 

5^        CO        CO  CO 

•pajjrnbDy 

(N                 »0  »>. 

CI        Oi        CO  CO 

•pasnooy 
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422 
395 
444 

Those  who  could 
neither  Read  nor 
Write. 

•papTAuoo 

CO      ^      CO  CO 

(N        00        (N  CO 
CO        CO        CO  CO 

,          !        O       ro       05  'tJ' 

*pai;inboy         J2     J;     J2  2 

•pasnooy 

Oi        t>.  IN 

Oi      »o      CO  (N 

b-        QO        t>.  CO 

Total  number  of 
Recidives. 

•papiAUO^ 

965 
1114 
1043 
1123 

•pajjinboy 

1-H       w       »o  h. 

CO         ^         t>.  t>. 

CO        CO  (?< 

•pasnooy 

1296 
1429 
1318 
1400 

1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
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Since  the  foregoing  remarks  have  been  in  type  the 
criminal  returns  for  England  and  Scotland,  applying  to 
1836,  have  been  presented  to  parliament.  For  the  first 
time,  these  returns  are  made  to  distinguish,  under  the 
same  four  classes  adopted  in  the  French  tables,  the 
degree  in  which  instruction  has  been  imparted  to  persons 
brought  before  the  tribunals.  It  will  be  highly  gratify- 
ing to  the  advocates  for  efficient  education,  to  see  in  how 
remarkable  a  degree  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the 
French  returns  are  confirmed  by  the  fact  in  our  own 
country,  where,  with  all  its  imperfections  and  deficiencies, 
we  must  believe  that  the  proportionate  number  of  well- 
educated  persons  is  much  greater  than  it  is  in  France. 
We  have  seen  that  the  proportion  borne  by  the  well-edu- 
cated to  the  other  three  classes  of  the  accused  in  that 
country  was,  on  the  average  of  seven  years  227  to  9,773. 
In  Scotland  that  proportion,  in  1836,  was  188  to  9,812; 
while  in  England  the  proportion  was  no  more  than  91  to 
9,909. 


England  and  Wales. 

Scotland. 

r 

Number 
accused. 

Unable  to  read  and  write     .       .  7,033 

Centesimal 
proportion. 

33.52 

^Number 
accused. 

539 

\ 

Centesimal 
proportion. 

18.45 

Able  to  read  and  write  im  perfectly  10,983 

52.33 

1,427 

48.84 

Able  to  read  and  write  well    .    .  2,215 

10.56 

489 

16.73 

Superiorly  instructed   .       .      .  191 

0.91 

55 

1.83 

Degree  of  instruction  not  ascertained  562 

2.68 

412 

14.10 

20,984 

100. 

2,922 

100. 

Of  the  55  educated  persons  accused  in  Scotland,  4'R 
were  convicted,  viz.  15  for  common  assaults,  15  for 
simple  thefts,  2  for  frauds,  3  for  forgery,  1  for  subornation 
of  perjury,  2  for  housebreaking,  1  for  a  nameless  offence, 
2  for  other  slight  offences.  The  punishments  awarded 
were  as  follows : 
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Fined  and  discharged       . .        , .        . ,        . .  11 

Imprisoned  1  month  and  under    . .        , ,        , ,  8 

 above  1  not  exceeding  2  months     . .  8 

 „    3           „        6     „         ..  5 

 „    6          „       12     „  3 

Outlawed    ..  2 

Transported  for  7  years     . .        . .        . .        , ,  1 

14    „    1 

life   2 

41 

m 

G.  R.  PORTER. 
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STATISTICAL  INQUIRIES  OF  THE  CENTRAL  SOCIETY 
OF  EDUCATION  INTO  THE  SOCIAL  CONDITION  OF 
THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

The  gentlemen  to  whom  as  a  Committee  the  conduct 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Central  Society  of  Education  has 
been  intrusted,   deeming   that,  if  they  would  render 
efficient  service  to  the  cause  which  they  had  undertaken, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  collect  such  a  mass  of  facts  with 
regard  to  education  as  would  enable  them  to  escape,  if  j 
possible,  from  the  generalities  and  uncertainties  in  which  I 
those  who  have  hitherto  treated  this  subject  have  been 
involved ;  and  conceiving  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  make 
general  statements  with  regard  to  fact,  without  at  the 
same  time  showing,  as  near  as  may  be,  the  number  of  par- 
ticulars upon  which  those  statements  are  grounded ;  de-  | 
termined  upon  instituting  statistical  inquiries,  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  not  only  as  to  the  number  and  con- 
duct of  schools,  but  also  as  to  the  educational  and  gene- 
ral condition  of  masses  of  the  population, — going  from 
house  to  house,  and  ascertaining  the  exact  condition  of  | 
the  individual  members  of  each  family.    For  it  was  con-  j 
ceived  that  the  inspection  of  schools  would  only  give 
information  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  system 
there  adopted  was  in  harmony  with  preconceived  ideas 
as  to  what  education  should  be — it  would  only  extend  to  ■ 
the  children  who  attended  the  school— while  even  with 
regard  to  them,  it  would  leave  out  the  influencing  cir- 
cumstances to  which  they  were  subjected  when  school 
was  over.    On  the  other  hand,  it  was  apprehended  that 
well-directed  inquiries  respecting  the  actual  condition  of » 
the  people, — as  well  those  circumstances  over  which  the  ' 
individual  has  a  power  to  mould  according  to  his  will, 
habits,  and  ingenuity,  as  those  over  which  he  has  no 
power,  but  which  have  great  influence  in  determining  his 
character, — would  indicate,  not  only  what  the  state  of  his 
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education  is,  and  what  he  is  in  want  of,  but  also  what  may 
be  effected  in  his  behalf.  The  Committee,  while  they  deem 
these  inquiries  as  desirable  for  the  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject  in  hand,  must  not  be  conceived  as 
undervaluing  such  investigations  w^ith  regard  to  schools 
as  have  been  so  admirably  conducted  by  the  Manchester 
Statistical  Society ;  the  schools,  their  number,  and  the 
character  of  each  and  all  of  them,  must  also  be  inquired 
into.  Both  investigations  are  necessary  for  the  right 
understanding  of  the  subject;  the  one  is  incomplete 
without  the  other. 

The  following  returns  are  submitted  to  the  public,  not 
as  a  mass  of  facts  sufficiently  large  to  permit  any  general 
assertions  to  be  made^,  but  as  the  commencement  of 
an  undertaking  which,  if  continued,  promises  to  give  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  actual  condition  of  the 
mass  of  the  population  than  has  ever  yet  been  obtained. 
Confined  as  the  inquiry  has  been,  still,  as  regards  the  dis- 
trict investigated,  facts  sufficiently  important  and  startling 
have  been  elicited  as  will,  it  is  conceived^  make  a  con- 
tinuation of  it  deeply  interesting  to  many.  Few  who  live 
in  the  cleanly  and  well-paved  parish  of  St.  Marylebone, 
are  aware  that,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  some  of  its  lead- 
ing streets,  such  districts  as  have  been  examined  by  the 
agent  of  the  society  exist ;  much  less  have  they  any  idea 
of  the  painful  details  which  have  been  elicited.  The  dis- 
tricts selected  for  a  commencement  were :  in  London, 
a  part  of  the  district  of  Christ-church  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Marylebone; — in  the  Country,  eight  parishes  in  the  county 
of  Kent. 

Marylebone. — The  number  of  houses  visited  were  315  ; 
the  number  of  families  inhabiting  them  were  found  to  be 
915  :  the  number  of  families  in  which  there  were  children, 
578  ;  the  number  of  children,  1,575.  The  occupations  of 
the  fathers  were  found  to  be  as  follows  :  —  carpenters  and 
workers  in  wood,  48 ;  bricklayers  and  stone-workers,  86  ; 
smiths,  8 ;  painters,  and  painters  and  glaziers,  27  ;  shoe- 
makers, 32  ;  labouring-men,  78 ;  coach  and  stable-men, 
37;  servants  and  waiters,  11;  tailors,  15;  chimney- 
sweepers, 5  ;  bakers,  7 ;  plasterers,  16  ;  gardeners,  5  ; 
fishmongers,  4 ;  paper-hanger,  1  ;  grocers,  4 ;  hatters,  2  ; 
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musicians,  2  ;  printers,  3;  miscellaneous  occupations,  117; 
schoolmaster,  1. 

It  was  found  that  777  parents  could  read,  and  that  267 
could  not;  that  95  fathers  could  use  carpenters'  tools 
so  as  to  mend  their  own  furniture,  and  that  403  could 
not: — in  consequence  of  their  inability  to  furnish,  by  their 
own  ingenuity  at  leisure  hours,  any  of  those  comforts  in 
the  way  of  shelves,  cupboards,  &c.  which  they  had  not 
sufficient  money  to  purchase,  the  habitations  generally 
had  a  bare,  desolate,  and  untidy  appearance ;  nothing 
had  an  appropriate  place ;  whereas,  had  the  fathers  re- 
ceived a  little  instruction  in  the  most  useful  art  of  car^ 
pen  try,  this  would  probably  have  been  otherwise.  166 
parents  are  represented  as  being  able  to  sing  a  cheerful 
song  and  871  as  not  being  able  to  do  so: — innocent 
amusements  are  much  wanting;  much  good  influence 
might  be  obtained  by  introducing  and  directing  them  ; 
in  the  streets  and  alleys  in  which  the  poor  reside  there 
are  either  sounds  which  it  is  painful  to  hear,  or  the  still- 
ness of  the  desert.  343  families  are  stated  to  have  books, 
and  233  not  to  have  any : — the  total  stock  of  those  who 
have  books  generally  consists  of  a  Bible  and  a  Prayer- 
book. — 271  have  prints  or  pictures  upon  the  walls,  306 
have  not: — this  indicates,  as  we  expected,  a  desire  to  be 
possessed  of  pictorial  representations  ;  but  in  almost  every 
instance,  they  are  of  a  most  unmeaning  and  miserable 
description  ;  theatrical  pieces  and  tragical  exaggerations 
are  frequent,  but  the  great  part  have  no  recommendation 
beyond  what  red,  blue,  and  yellow  colour  can  give.  It  is 
a  subject  worthy  of  consideration  whether  the  desire  to 
be  possessed  of  prints  might  not  be  turned  to  good  pur- 
poses ;  the  sources  which  furnish  the  supply  might  be 
traced  out,  and  something  good  substituted  in  their  stead. 
But  to  proceed  with  the  return  :  there  are  510  children 
who  go  to  school,  and  1,064 who  do  not; — supposing  that! 
we  consider  500  of  these  as  too  young,  it  will  leave  as 
many  not  going  to  school  as  do.  The  character  of  the 
schools  which  they  attend  will  be  a  subject  for  subsequent 
inquiry ;  but  the  very  imperfect  manner  in  which  many 
who  professed  to  be  able  to  read  could  do  so,  indicates  a 
state  of  things  of  not  the  highest  order.    747  children 
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are  returned  as  being  able  to  read,  and  823  as  not  being 
able  to  do  so :  —  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  a  great 
number  who  could  but  just  spell  over  the  words  are 
classed  among  those  who  are  able  to  read.  There  are 
but  61  boys  who  have  learned  the  use  of  carpenters'  tools, 
while  there  are  373  who  have  not : — this  does  not  promise 
auspiciously  for  the  next  generation  being  able  to  render 
their  homes  more  comfortable  by  their  ingenuity  than  the 
present.  Of  the  girls  who  had  learned  to  sew  and  wash 
there  are  492,  and  227  who  have  not.  The  number  of 
children  bringing  up  to  some  trade  is  160,  while  there  is 
the  fearful  number  of  1,416  who  are  not : — from  this  of 
course  a  proper  deduction  must  be  made  for  those  who  are 
too  young.  Of  the  510  children  who  go  to  school,  the 
schooling  of  334  is  paid  for  by  the  parents;  and  170  only 
are  taught  gratuitously.  The  average  sum  paid  by  these 
parents  for  the  schooling  of  their  children  is  4d,  per  week ; 
this  sum  ought  to  secure  greater  advantages  than  are 
at  present  derived.  1,283  children  are  returned  as  re- 
maining at  home  after  school  is  over,  and  only  162  as 
playing  in  the  streets : — this  however  cannot  be  correct,  as 
the  fact  appeared  to  be  manifestly  otherwise  ;  but  parents 
appeared  to  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  their  chil- 
dren played  in  the  streets.  349  families  are  reported  as 
cleanly  and  healthy ;  175  dirty  but  healthy;  53  dirty  and 
unhealthy;  58  much  distressed:  513  have  a  good  sup- 
ply of  water,  and  64  have  not.  Drains,  sewers,  and  pav- 
ing are  however  wholly  wanting  in  some  of  the  courts 
and  alleys.  The  writer  of  this  himself  visited  a  court  in 
which  there  was  a  horrible  stench,  proceeding  from  privies 
which  there  were  no  sewers  to  cleanse,  and  which  were 
never  emptied.  The  inhabitants,  particularly  the  child- 
ren, looked  very  sickly ;  the  older  people  complained  bit- 
terly of  the  nuisance,  and  stated  that,  of  a  morning,  their 
stomachs  were  so  disordered  that  they  were  unable  to  eat. 
In  another  district,  called  the  Hell,  there  was  a  large  un- 
occupied piece  of  land  before  the  houses,  full  of  mud,  ma- 
nure, and  stagnant  water.  324  families  are  reported  as 
living  in  airy  rooms,  and  249  in  confined  rooms  : — there 
appears  to  be  a  general  ignorance  on  the  subject  of  ven- 
tilation ;  although  the  air  in  many  of  the  rooms  was  im- 
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pure  in  the  highest  degree,  so  as  to  be  extremely  dis- 
agreeable to  those  entering  them,  the  parents  seemed  to 
be  seldom  alive  to  the  propriety  of  opening  the  window. 

But  there  is  one  fact  of  a  character  which  cannot  but  be 
in  a  peculiar  manner  afflicting  to  those  who  hear  it :  out  of 
bl^  families  with  children^  308  har^e  hut  one  room  ;  and  con- 
sequently, father,  mother,  brothers,  and  sisters  are  all 
sleeping  together.  Of  the  demoralizing  effects  of  this, 
none  need  be  told  ;  but,  if  facts  be  needed,  they  are  in 
our  possession,  even  with  regard  to  children  of  the  ten- 
derest  years  ;  they  are  of  a  character  unfit  for  publica- 
tion, or  they  should  be  printed  here.  But  to  proceed :  140 
families  are  reported  as  having  but  two  rooms,  and  100  as 
having  3  or  more.  There  are  796  children  who  sleep  in 
the  same  room  with  their  parents.  There  are  20  brothels 
ascertained,  but  the  agent  is  convinced  that  they  are  much 
more  numerous.  The  average  rent  for  one  room  is  ascer- 
tained to  be  2^.  2td.  per  week;  this  is  calculated  to  be 
nearly  double  the  sum  paid  for  the  same  accommodation 
by  the  higher  classes,  where  they  have  a  comfortable 
house  in  a  good  situation  with  every  convenience  at- 
tached :  this  fact  with  regard  to  rental,  however  painful 
it  may  be  in  one  point  of  view,  is  cheering  in  another ; 
as  it  is  evident  that  it  would  be  a  good  mercantile  specu- 
lation, to  build  comfortable  abodes  for  the  poor  and  to 
let  them  at  a  moderate  rent. 

Eight  rural  parishes  in  the  County  of  Kent. 

The  parishes  of  Hollingbourne,  Lenham,  Chart,  Har- 
rietsham,  Boughton  Malherbe,  Frinsted,  Otterden,  and 
Whichling,  lie  a  few  miles  from  Maidstone,  between  that 
town  and  Charing ;  the  whole  are  within  the  Union  of 
Hollingbourne.  Some  of  them  are  in  the  valley,  while  i 
others  are  upon  the  chalk  hills.  They  contain  a  popula-  ! 
tion  of  about  5604.  The  average  expenditure  in  these 
eight  parishes  for  poors'  rates,  previous  to  the  formation 
of  the  union,  was  8,302/. ;  it  was  reduced  this  last  year  to 
2,879/.  3^.  b^d.  The  occupation,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  small  paper-manufactories,  is  entirely  agricultural. 
The  condition  of  441  families  has  been  investigated;  of 
these,  335  are  agricultural  labourers,  and  86  are  me- 
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chanics,  small  tradesmen,  and  persons  engaged  in  va- 
rious specific  occupations.  Of  fathers  who  can  use 
carpenters'  tools  so  as  to  mend  their  own  furniture,  &c. 
there  are  91 ;  while  there  are  319  who  cannot.  This 
proportion  does  not,  in  point  of  numbers,  greatly  vary 
from  what  was  ascertained  to  be  the  case  in  St.  Maryle- 
bone;  but  when  it  is  considered  for  how  many  more 
purposes  cottagers  stand  in  need  of  this  description  of 
ingenuity  than  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  the  fact  is  even 
more  important  than  in  the  other  case.  It  has  been  as- 
certained that  296  mothers  can  wash  and  sew,  and  111 
cannot;  that  373  have  gardens,  and  that  only  68  have 
not.  This  last  return  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  favour- 
able :  such  however  is  not  the  case,  for  as  we  proceed,  and 
inquire  the  quantity  of  land  possessed  by  each,  we  find 
the  returns,  as  far  as  they  are  given  in  definite  quantities, 
to  be  as  follows: 


Rods 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

12 

14 

15 

20 

30 

40 

80 

Gardens 

4 

15 

30 

64 

5 

110 

1 

43 

1 

18 

18 

3 

1 

10 

1 

6 

2 

All  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  subject  will  admit 
the  value  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land  to  a  cottage; 
and  the  state  of  utter  destitution  in  which  those  families 
generally  are  who  have  no  such  aid.  That  the  poor  do  their 
best  to  turn  a  garden  to  good  account  when  they  have 
one  has  been  made  evident,  not  only  by  the  mass  of  infor- 
mation which  has  been  accumulated  upon  this  interesting 
subject  by  the  Labourers'  Friend  Society,  but  also  by  the 
returns  which  have  been  made  in  the  present  instance ; 
for  324  gardens  are  returned  as  well  cultivated,  and  only 
49  as  the  contrary.  But  a  pig  to  a  cottager  is  as  neces- 
sary as  a  garden  ;  indeed  it  is  requisite  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  garden  itself,  for,  unless  there  be  some  source  from 
which  a  regular  supply  of  manure  can  be  obtained,  the 
garden  is  of  little  use:  116  families  are  returned  as 
having  a  pig,  and  323  as  not  having  one.  Where  there 
are  facilities  for  letting  pasture-land  to  the  cottager, 
it  has  been  found  that  a  cow  may  be  maintained  with 
great  advantage,  without  at  all  infringing  upon  his  cha- 
racter as  a  labourer.  It  has  been  found  that  24  families 
are  possessed  of  a  cow,  and  417  are  not ;  397  have  books, 
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and  44  have  not : — the  books  themselves  are  similar  in 
character  to  those  in  Marylebone,  as  are  also  the  prints. 
With  regard  to  these  last,  157  families  are  found  to  have 
some  upon  the  walls  of  their  cottages,  and  284  have  not. 
260  parents  can  sing,  and  574  cannot.  With  regard  to 
house-room,  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  appear  to  be  in  a 
much  better  position  than  those  whose  condition  has  been 
inquired  into  in  St.  Marylebone,  for  seven  families  only  are 
reported  as  having  but  one  room,  58  as  having  two,  and 
376  as  having  three  or  more.  391  families  are  returned 
as  having  a  good  suppl}^  of  water,  and  50  a  bad  supply ; 
45  as  living  in  confined  rooms^  and  396  in  airy  rooms ; 
410  as  having  windows  which  open,  and  31  windows 
which  do  not  do  so  ;  92  as  receiving  parochial  relief,  and 
349  as  not  doing  so.  Of  children  above  14  years  of  age 
the  number  is  returned  as  262  :  of  these,  151  can  read,  or 
read  and  write^  and  111  can  neither  read  nor  write;  184 
of  them  have  employment,  and  78  have  not.  There  are 
1300  children  under  14  years  of  age ;  of  these,  572  go  to 
school,  and  728  do  not ;  which,  if  due  allowance  be  made 
for  infants,  will  leave  a  number  not  very  large  who  do  not 
go  to  some  sort  of  school.  Of  the  children  who  go  to 
school,  62  are  taught  by  a  master  alone,  213  are  taught 
by  a  mistress  alone,  and  287  are  taught  by  a  master  and 
mistress  conjointly ;  372  of  these  children  are  attending 
day  schools,  and  492  Sunday  schools  ;  333  children  can 
read  only,  and  163  can  read  and  write.  The  average 
sum  paid  by  parents  for  the  schooling  of  their  children  is 
2^d,  per  week.  The  schooling  of  388  children  is  paid 
for  by  parents,  and  178  are  taught  gratuitously.  513 
children  are  returned  as  playing  in  the  streets,  and  450 
as  remaining  at  home.  The  children  of  both  sexes  are 
returned  as  sleeping  in  the  same  room  in  195  instances, 
and  not  doing  so  in  246.  The  parents  sleep  in  the  same 
room  with  the  children  in  137  instances,  and  in  304  do 
not  do  so.  One  of  the  parents  is  stated  to  be  at  home 
when  the  children  are  in  346  instances,  and  not  to  be 
so  in  56.  Of  the  families  investigated,  335  are  returned 
as  cleanly  and  respectable,  106  dirty  and  disreputable, 
and  33  much  distressed.  To  some  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
number  of  families  cultivating  flowers  around  their  cot- 
tages may  appear  trifling,  but  there  are  few  circumstances 
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which  will  better  serve  as  an  index  to  the  character  of 
the  inmates  ;  and  in  this  point  of  view,  the  inquiry  is  very 
important.  197  are  returned  as  cultivating  flowers,  and 
244  as  not  doing  so. 

No  words  can  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
pressing the  importance  of  inquiries  such  as  these.  To 
extend  them  however  to  various  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  to  collect  the  information  in  such  masses 
as  to  enable  us  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  the 
social  condition  of  the  population,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  varies  in  different  districts,  will  require  a  con- 
siderable outlay  of  money.  This  we  do  not  doubt  but 
that  those  who  are  alive  to  the  importance  of  sifting  i^, 
as  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  adoption  of  a  sys- 
tem of  education  suited  to  the  peculiar  wants  of  the 
time,  will  be  ready  to  supply.  The  institution  of  com- 
parisons between  the  social  condition  of  various  districts 
and  various  countries,  is  most  highly  important ;  it  is 
like  comparing  men  at  different  ages  of  the  world  to- 
gether; and  enables  one  to  distinguish  between  local 
and  temporary  impediments  to  advancement,  and  the 
boundaries  which  the  Almighty  has  placed  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  human  race. — Animated  with  this  idea, 
the  Committee  of  Management  are  at  this  time  endea- 
vouring to  procure  returns  to  their  quaeries  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Continent.  It  will  be  important  to 
those  who  are  disposed  to  assist  in  similar  inquiries,  to 
know  that  the  whole  of  the  information  contained  in  this 
paper  was  obtained  by  paid  agents  at  an  expense  of  20L 
The  forms  of  quaeries  used  in  town  and  country  districts 
are  added  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  are  willing  to 
aid  the  society ;  and  it  is  particularly  requested  that  each 
question  may  be  distinctly  replied  to,  or  a  great  impedi-? 
ment  will  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  those  who  may  endea- 
vour to  present  the  results  in  a  tabular  form  to  the  public. 

Queries  for  Towns* 

Name  of  Street. 
No.  of  House. 

Number  of  Families  in  the  House. 

Name  of  the  Head  of  Family,  and  his  or  her  Occupation. 

Floor  on  which  the  Family  lives. 

Number  of  Rooms  occupied  by  the  Family. 

q5 
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Height,  length,  and  breadth  of  Rooms. 

House  or  Apartments  Airy  or  otherwise. 

Houses  with  or  without  Drains  or  Sewers. 

Houses  with  or  without  Privies. 

Houses  with  or  without  a  good  supply  of  Water. 

Apartments  with  or  without  sufficient  Cupboards  or  Shelves. 

Apartments  whether  hired  from  Owner  of  House  or  from  a  Tenant. 

Amount  of  Rental. 

Whether  all  the  Children,  Boys  and  Girls  together,  sleep  in  the  same 
Room. 

Whether  the  Parents  sleep  in  the  same  Room  as  the  Children. 
Whether  Parents  can  Read  and  Write. 

Whether  Father  can  use  Carpenters'  Tools,  so  as  to  mend  his  own 
Furniture. 

Whether  Mother  can  Sew,  Knit,  and  Wash. 
What  Books  are  in  the  House  1 

What  Prints,  if  any,  on  the  Walls  ;  and  on  what  subjects. 
Number  of  Boys,  and  their  Ages. 
Number  of  G  irls,  and  their  Ages. 

The  state  of  the  Children's  Health  :  whether  any  are  blind,  or  deaf,  or 

have  any  constitutional  disease  ? 
Whether  the  Children  under  8  Years  of  Age  go  to  School,  and  to  what 

School  1 

Whether  the  Children  between  8  and  14  Years  of  Age  go  to  School, 

and  to  what  School  1 
Whether  they  can  Read  and  Write  ?  state  the  degree. 
Whether  they  can  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  ? 
Number  of  hours  that  the  Children  remain  at  School  each  day* 
Amount  paid  by  Parents  for  the  Schooling  of  each  Child,  and  for  all 

their  Children. 

Whether  Boys  have  learned  to  use  Carpenters'  Tools,  or  been  taught  to 

follow  any  useful  employment  ? 
Whether  Girls  have  learned  to  Sew,  Knit,  Wash,  &c. 
Number  of  Children  of  each  Sex  who  are  being  brought  up  to  any 

Trade  or  Occupation. 
Children  how  employed  after  School  hours? 

Whether  either  of  the  Parents  are  at  home  when  the  Children  are  7 
General  appearance  of  the  House  or  Apartment. 
General  appearance  of  the  Family. 

Character  of     c  Agent's  Report  from  his  own  observation. 
Family.        ^  Agent's  Report  from  his  inquiries 
Queries  for  Country  Parishes, 
Name  of  the  Head  of  the  Family. 
His  or  her  Occupation. 
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Can  the  Father  use  Carpenters*  Tools,  so  as  to  mend  his  own  Fur- 
niture, and  make  Cupboards,  Pig-styes,  &c.  1 

Can  the  Mother  Sew,  Knit,  Wash,  Brew,  Bake,  and  make  Butter,  or 
whether  any  of  these,  and  which  ? 

Is  there  a  Garden  1    How  large  1    Is  it  well  cultivated  ? 

Is  a  Pig  kept  ? 

Is  a  Cow  kept  ? 

What  Books  are  there  in  the  House  ? 

Can  any  of  the  Family  Sing  any  cheerful  Songs,  or  play  upon  any 

Musical  Instrument  ? 
How  do  Parents  occupy  themselves  when  work  is  over? 
Are  there  any  Prints  upon  the  Walls,  and  upon  what  subject  ? 
What  are  the  number  of  Rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  Family  ? 
Is  the  supply  of  Water  for  Washing,  &c.  plentiful  ? 
Are  the  Rooms  airy  ? 
Do  the  Windows  open  ? 
Do  any  of  the  Family  receive  Parochial  relief? 

What  are  the  number  of  Children  above  14  Years  of  Age?  Can  they 
Read  and  Write  ? 

Have  they  any,  and  what  employment;  whether  in  or  out  of  the  Parish  ? 

What  are  the  number  of  Children  under  14  Years  of  Age  ? 

Do  the  Children  under  14  Years  of  Age  go  to  School,  and  what  School 

— Day  or  Sunday  j  and  whether  taught  by  a  Master  or  Mistress? 
Can  they  Read  and  Write,  or  Read  only  ? 

Are  the  Boys  instructed  in  Carpentering  and  Gardening,  or  in  any 

other  occupation  distinct  from  Reading,  &:c.  ? 
Are  the  Girls  taught  Sewing,  Washing,  Knitting,  Brewing,  Baking, 

and  making  Butter  ;  or  any  of  these  things,  and  which  ? 
How  long  do  the  Children  remain  at  School  in  the  day  ? 
How  much  is  paid  by  the  Parents  for  Schooling  of  eacli  Child,  and  of 

all  their  Children  ? 
When  away  from  School  what  do  they  do  ? 

Are  either  of  the  Parents,  and  which,  at  Home  when  the  Children 
are  ? 

Do  all  the  Children,  Boys  and  Girls,  Sleep  in  the  same  Room  ? 
Do  the  Parents  Sleep  in  the  same  Room  with  the  Children  ? 
Are  Flowers  cultivated  round  the  Cottage  ? 

What  is  the  General  Appearance  of  the  Family,  and  the  place  they 

live  in? 
Miscellaneous  Observations. 

The  following  is  part  of  a  communication  which  was 
made  to  us  by  Mr.  Baily,  one  of  the  relieving  officers  of 
the  Hollingbourne  Union,  who  acted  as  the  agent  of  the 
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society  in  obtaining  returns  with  regard  to  six  parishes, 
and  to  whose  activity  and  judgment  we  are  desirous  of 
bearing  witness.  "  It  is  surprising  how  few  can  use  car- 
penters' tools,  or  are  skilled  in  any  kind  of  handicraft. 
The  gardens  are  too  small :  upon  my  asking  if  it  was 
well  cultivated,  an  invitation  to  see  it  generally  followed ; 
and  it  was  gratifying  to  see  the  pride  they  evinced  in 
explaining  the  manner  in  which  they  made  the  most  of 
them.  It  is  melancholy  to  see  how  few  keep  a  pig;  and 
still  more  so  to  hear  them  complain,  and  with  truth,  that 
they  cannot,  as  it  is  frequently  the  cause  of  their  being  re- 
fused work  by  the  surveyor.  You  will  scarcely  believe 
me  when  I  say  that,  upon  my  asking  if  they  kept  a  cow, 
I  was  often  answered  as  if  the  question  was  put  with  the 
intention  of  insulting  them, — so  great  a  privilege  being 
thought  an  impossibility  for  them  to  possess.  The  cot- 
tages generally  are  too  small  for  a  family ;  and  when 
they  admitted  that  the  children  of  both  sexes  slept  in 
the  same  room,  a  feeling  of  self-degradation  was  often 
perceptible,  accompanied  frequently  with  a  complaint  of 
the  avariciousness  of  the  landlord,  who,  upon  purchasing 
a  house  which  a  few  years  ago  was  tenanted  by  two 
at  a  rental  of  8/.,  converted  it  into  four  dwellings, 
which  realize  201.  per  annum. 

"  It  is  truly  grievous  to  see  to  what  an  extent  the  old 
poor-law  system  has  demoralized  our  peasantry.  Not 
unfrequently  have  I  been  informed  that  they  are  fond 
of  flowers ;  but  an  air  of  cheerfulness  and  gaiety  in 
their  dwellings  would  be  certain  to  be  an  injury  to 
them  upon  application  for  relief :  to  such  an  extent  has 
this  been  carried,  that  it  would  be  easy  to  tell  who  had, 
and  who  had  not,  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  relief,  by 
looking  at  the  arrangement  of  the  mantel  ornaments,  and 
the  state  of  cleanliness  of  the  windows. 

"  Unquestionably  there  requires  some  employment  for 
the  children  of  both  sexes  in  the  country^  particularly 
during  the  winter.  Should  government  or  private  in- 
dividuals not  take  it  up,  from  the  little  experience  I  have 
had  among  the  poor,  coupled  with  the  account  which  the 
parents  in  general  give  of  their  younger  days,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  distress  among  the  generation  now  rising 
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up  must  be  very  great  upon  coming  of  age,  on  account 
of  their  previously  not  having  been  taught  the  means  of 
getting  their  livelihood,  I  am  daily  impressed  with  the 
effect  which  the  amendment  of  the  poor-law  has  had  in 
improving  the  morals  of  the  poor  5  and  should  schools 
be  founded,  so  as  to  give  the  children,  besides  reading 
and  writing,  an  insight  into  some  mechanical  business 
which  might  assist  them  in  getting  a  livelihood,  pau- 
perism would  soon  be  lost  sight  of,  and  a  healthy  state 
of  society  would  follow.  I  call  your  attention  to  Frin- 
stead  and  Wichling  parishes,  on  the  top  of  Lenham 
Hill.  What  is  to  become  of  their  infant  population  ? 
no  education  is  given  them, — no  employment  afforded. 
It  was  in  the  former  parish  that  the  last  riots  com- 
menced. When  my  duties  as  a  relieving  officer  first 
brought  me  into  contact  v/ith  this  place,  I  found  the 
paupers  saucy  and  inclined  to  be  turbulent ;  and  the 
more  respectable  inhabitants  informed  me  that  it  was 
unsafe  to  go  out  of  a  night.  Barn-breaking  and  sheep- 
stealing  were  common.  How  can  it  be  wondered  at 
when  I  assure  you  not  above  four  out  of  twenty  la- 
bourers can  read  or  write?  The  men  in  general  are  ro- 
bust, and  as  hardy  as  the  flints  of  their  soil,  and  their 
manners  as  rough.  Several  have  been  transported  with- 
in these  seven  years ;  and  one  notorious  ringleader  emi- 
grated to  Canada  last  year.  Of  late  they  are  more 
quiet,  which  1  attribute  chiefly  to  relief  being  withheld 
from  them  ;  which,  by  forcing  them  to  seek  employment, 
has  prevented  them  from  congregating  together :  but  if 
no  means  are  taken  to  train  the  children,  in  a  few  years 
the  parish  must  fall  into  the  same  wild  anarchy." 

Although  our  information  respecting  the  schools  in 
this  district  is  far  from  being  as  full  as  could  be  desired  ; 
still,  such  as  it  is,  we  lay  it  before  our  readers,  as  being 
an  accurate  statement  of  facts. 

The  following  questions  and  their  answers,  which  refer 
to  the  parishes  of  Harrietsham  and  Lenham,  are  put  out 
at  length,  for  the  purpose  both  of  informing  the  reader  of 
the  mode  in  which  information  is  collected  by  the  society, 
and  directing  those  who  may  be  willing  to  render  it  as- 
sistance. 
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Questions, 

1.  Name  of  the  School :  its  locality,  and  whether  a  Day  School,  Sun- 
day School,  or  Boarding  School,  &c. 

2.  Name  of  the  Master  and  Mistress ;  and  of  the  most  efficient  sup- 
porters of  the  School. 

3.  How  are  the  funds  raised  ? 

4.  If  supported  by  endowments,  or  voluntary  subscriptions,  state  the 
income  of  the  School  arising  from  such  sources. 

5.  Salary  and  emoluments  of  the  Master,  Mistress,  and  Teachers. 

6.  If  a  Sunday  School,  do  the  Children  attend  any  other  School  during 

the  Week,  and  what  number  ? 

7.  How  many  Children  are  there  on  the  School  Books  ? 

8.  How  many  generally  attend  at  once  ? 

under  7,  J  ^oy^:  Above  7,  {  Boys. 


Answers. 


1.  Harrietsham  Charity  School. 
Day  and  Sunday  School. 

2.  William  Peckham,  Master. 
Emma  Fermer,  Mistress. 
William  Baldwin,  Esq.,  and 
Dr.  Pott,  Rector,  Trustees* 

3.  A  Bequest  of  the  late  Sir  Chas. 
Booth. 


4.  Dividends  in  the  3  per  cent, 
consols.  67/.  3s.  3(i.  per  ann. 

5.  Salary  of  Master  and  Mis- 
tress together,  64/.  per  ann. 
exclusive  of  books. 

6.  The  Children  attend  the  School 
during  the  week  and  on  Sun- 
days. 

7.  Fifty.four. 


8.  Fifty-four,  except  during  the 
harvest  months. 


1.  Lenham    National  School. 
Day  and  Sunday  School. 

2.  Thomas  Browne,  Master. 
The  Clergyman  the  principal 

supporter. 

3.  Endowment,  12/. 
Annual  Subscription,  7/. 
Pence    Money    from  Chil- 
dren, 13/. 

4.  As  above. 

5.  Ditto. 


7.  Scholars  thirty-seven.  Sick- 
ness is  partly  the  reason  why 
we  have  no  more. 

8.  Nearly  the  whole  attend. 
Nineteen  under  seven  years. 
Eighteen  above  seven  years. 
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Questions, 

9.  In  the  published  Returns  relating  to  the  School,  is  the  number  of 
Children  on  the  Books  stated,  or  only  the  average  attendance  ? 

10.  What  are  the  leading  features  of  the  system  of  Education  adopt- 
ed ?  Are  the  plans  of  Bell,  Lancaster,  Pestalozzi,  or  others,  fol- 
lowed in  the  School  ? 

11.  Enumerate  what  is  taught. 

12.  How  many  hours  are  devoted  to  each  subject  daily,  or  weekly  ? 
How  many  in  Spelling  Lessons  ?  How  many  in  mental  Arith- 
metic, &c.  ? 

13.  What  Holidays,  weekly  or  yearly  ? 

14.  Upon  the  average,  how  long  does  a  Child  remain  at  the  School  ? 

15.  Are  the  Children  taught  any  industrial  employments  to  facilitate 
their  future  exertions  in  earning  a  livelihood  ?  If  so,  of  what  kind  ? 
On  this  head  full  and  precise  information  is  especially  solicited. 

16.  Are  any  inquiries  made  respecting  the  moral  character,  or  success 
in  after  life  ?  of  Children  who  have  left  the  School  ?  With  what 
result  ? 


Answers. 


9.  No  published  returns  made, 
but  a  statement  delivered  every 
quarter  to  the  Trustees,  of  the 
number  of  Children  who  at- 
tend. 

10.  Bell's  system  in  the  Boys' 
School. 

11.  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arith- 
metic ;  to  which  may  be 
added  Needlework  for  the 
Girls. 

12.  Spelling  and  Reading,  two 
hours.  Writing,  one  hour. 
Arithmetic,  two  hours. — Boys. 

13.  One  month  in  Harvest,  a  fort- 
night at  Christmas,  two  days 
at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide, 
and  every  Saturday. 

14.  From  five  to  seven  years. 

15.  The  Children  are  allowed 
leave  from  the  School  to  do 
any  Farming  work  that  they 
are  able  to  do. 


10.  On  Dr.  Bell's  Plan. 

11.  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arith- 
metic. 


12.  Morning,  three  hours. 
Afternoon,  ditto. 

13.  Five  weeks.  Harvest  and  Hop 
ping  ;  one  week,  Christmas. 


16.  Unknown. 


16.  No,  not  in  general. 
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Questions. 

17.  Have  any  of  the  Children  at  subsequent  periods,  or  when  grown 
up,  become  chargeable  to  the  Parish,  or  been  imprisoned  for  Cri- 
minal offences  ? 

18.  Do  any  of  the  Children  leave  the  School  before  they  can  read 
fluently,  or  write  ?    If  so,  what  number  ? 

19.  Do  the  Parents  belong  to  the  Church  of  England ;  or  are  any  of 
them  Dissenters,  or  Roman  Catholics  ? 

20.  Is  any  religious  instruction  given  ?  If  so,  of  vvhat  kind  ?  Name,  if 
Catechisms  are  taught  ? 

21.  Do  Parents  in  any  cases  keep  their  Children  from  the  School  through 
religious  scruples  ? 

22.  Of  what  trades,  occupations,  or  professions,  are  the  Parents  gene- 
rally ? 

23.  Do  they  manifest  much  anxiety  to  have  their  Children  properly 
educated  ? 

24.  Do  the  Parents  who  send  their  Children  to  the  School  pay  for  their 
instruction  ?    What  sums,  weekly,  or  quarterly  ? 

Answers. 


17.  Several  become  chargeable  to 
the  Parish,  mostly  for  want  of 
employment.  Very  few  im- 
prisoned for  criminal  offences. 

18.  Very  few  leave  School  before 
they  can  Read  and  Write. 


19.  Parents  belong  to  the  Church 
of  England. 

20.  Religious  Instruction  is  given 
according  to  the  Church  of 
England  Catechism,  Do.  brok- 
en into  short  Questions,  and 
Crossman's  Introduction. 

21.  No. 

22.  Mostly  Farmers'  Labourers. 


23.  No  ;  except  in  a  very  few 
instances. 

24.  Each  Child  should  pay  \d, 
per  week,  from  which  they 
receive  rewards  for  good  con- 
duct ;  but  it  is  often  unpaid. 


17.  Cannot  state,  not  having  pre- 
sided over  the  School  long 
enough. 

18.  A  few  have  left  before  they 
could  have  any  knowledge  of 
W riting,  or  profited  by  any 
other  Instruction. 

19.  Yes.  Church  of  England, 
and  likewise  Dissenters. 

20.  Religious   Instruction  given 

daily. 
Catechism  taught. 


21.  No;  not  in  general. 

22.  Labourers  ;  as  Servants  to 
Tradesmen,  and  Farmers' 
Servants. 

23.  Many  ;  and  others  very  care- 
less. 

24.  Twopence  per  week  is  paid 
by  the  Parents  on  entering. 
Teaching  them  to  Write,  3c^. 
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Questions. 

25.  Are  any  Children  kept  away  through  the  inability  of  their  Parents 
to  continue  their  payments,  or  to  make  good  their  arrears  ? 

26.  Do  the  Children  receive  gifts  in  Clothes  or  Money  ? 

27.  Do  they  wear  a  uniform,  such  as  will  distinguish  them  as  Charity 
Boys  and  Girls  from  other  Children  ? 

28.  Enumerate  the  Books  and  Lessons  used  in  the  School. 

29.  What  Maps,  Globes,  or  other  implements  of  instruction  ? 

30.  Is  there  a  School  Library  ?    What  Books  are  most  used  by  the 
Children? 

31.  Is  there  a  Playground  attached  to  the  School  ?    State  the  size  of  it. 

32.  Are  Gymnastic  exercises  taught  ? 

33.  What  rewards  are  given  ?    Is  emulation  encouraged  ? 

34»  What  punishments  ?    Is  corporeal  punishment  employed,  or  pu- 
nishment by  tasks,  &c.  ? 
Is  punishment  inflicted  for  non-performance  of  tasks  ? 
Is  punishment  inflicted  in  private  or  in  public  ? 
Is  reproof  administered  in  private  or  in  public  ? 


25.  It  is  a  bad  principle  in  the  25.  Many ;  and  several  have  left 
Parents  generally  that  the  pay-  the  School  through  being  in 
ments  are  in  arrear.  arrears. 

26.  Money  generally  when  any     26.  No. 
surplus  is  in  hand. 

27.  No.  27.  No. 

28.  Bible,  Testament,  Common  23.  Bibles,  29  ;  Testaments,  46; 
Prayer,  and  most  of  the  Tracts  Chief  Truths,  40;  Abridge- 
of  the  National  Society.                   ment  of  Bible,   14;  The 

Church  Catechism,  37 ;  Cross- 
man's  Introduction,  37. 

29.  None.  30.  No  Library.  29.  None.  30.  No. 
31.  None.       32.  No.  31.  None.       32.  No. 

33.  Emulation  is  encouraged  as     33.  No. 
far  as  the  Funds  will  admit. 

34.  Punishment  mcstly  by  Task.  34.  Tasks  principally  ;  when  all 
Yes.  other  means  have  been  tried, 
In  public.  the  rod  is  sought,  but  only 
In  public.                                     for  very  bad   actions.  We 

should  have  very  little  need  for  punishment 
if  the  Children  were  not  corrupted  by  the 
thoughtless  and  ignorant  when  they  are  away 
from  School.  Reproof  is  given  in  private 
and  in  public. 
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Questions, 

35.  Are  any  moral  or  scientific  Lectures  delivered  in  the  School  during 

the  week  1 

36.  What  improvements  have  been  recently  introduced  ? 

37.  What  further  improvements  are  considered  as  highly  desirable  ? 

38.  Is  there  a  deficiency  of  the  means  of  Education  in  the  neighbourhood? 

39.  What  is  the  probable  number,  in  the  Parish,  of  Children  who  never  _ 
go  to  School  ?  ^ 

40.  Are  they  seen  generally  in  the  Streets,  or  at  work  ?    What  kind  of 
work  1  gr 

41.  During  what  hours  might  they  be  spared  for  instruction  ?  th 

42.  Do  the  Masters  of  Boys  apprenticed  from  the  School  generally  ch 
perform  their  duty  to  the  Boys  in  superintending  their  conduct,  and 
teaching  them  their  trades  ?  or  otherwise  ? 

43.  State  any  general  remarks  you  may  wish  to  offer. 

Answers, 

35.  None,  except  in  explanation 
of  their  Reading  Lessons. 

36.  Beirs  System. 

37.  More  constant  attendance  of 
the  Children. 

38.  Yes. 

39.  Suppose  fifty. 

40.  Some  in  the  Streets,  and  some 
at  Farmers'  Work. 

41.  Children  that  have  work  can- 
not be  spared  except  of  an 
evening. 

42.  Unknown. 

43.  No  system  can  be  carried  on 
in  a  Country  Village  with  ad- 
vantage on  account  of  Chil- 
dren's non-attendance. 


35.  No. 


38.  No  want  of  Schools,  but  a 
great  want  of  Money. 

39.  Imagine  from  forty  to  fifty 
never  go  to  School  at  all,  and 
many  others  very  irregularly. 

40.  Many  of  them  are  seen  in  the 
Streets  ;  some  go  to  work  with 
their  Parents  when  old  enough. 

41.  Many  of  them  could  be  spared 
at  our  usual  hours  if  the  Pa- 
rents had  the  means  and  could 
clothe  them  better. 


Visitors*  Observations, 
Room  very  small,  and  badly  ventilated. 
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At  Frinstead, 

A  Sunday  school  attended  by, 

under  7,  boys  4, 

girls    8 ; 
above  7,  boys  11, 

girls  13. 

The  master  and  mistress  are  paid  two  shillings  per 
week  by  subscription,  of  which  the  Minister  pays  the 
greater  part.  He  has  the  living,  but  is  not  resident  in 
the  parish.  There  is  no  gentleman  answering  to  the 
character  of  Squire. 

Wichling. 

A  Sunday  school  attended  by, 

under  7,  boys  4, 
girls  5  ; 
above  7,  boys  2, 
girls  3. 

A  dame's  school, — 

under  7,  boys  4, 
girls  6  ; 
above  7,  boys  2, 
girls  4  ; 

who  pay  ^d,  per  week ;  two  who  pay  Ad, 
The  clergyman.  Curate.    No  resident  Squire. 

Otterden. 

A  dame's  school  of  the  better  sort,  chiefly  supported 
by  a  lady  who  sends  most  of  the  scholars  by  paying  a 
stipulated  sum  per  annum,  and  partly  clothes  them ; 
about  eight  scholars  pay  threepence  per  week  : 
under  7,  boys  7, 
girls  7 ; 
above  7,  boys  8, 
girls  9. 

The  Clergyman  resides  at  the  living. 
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JBoughton  Malherbe. 

A  superior  dame's  school,  consisting  of, 
under  7,  boys  8, 
girls    8  J 
above  7,  boys  12, 
girls  14. 

One  penny  per  week  is  paid  for  37  out  of  the  church- 
rate,  and  the  parents  pay  \d.  The  remainder,  the 
parents  pay  from  Ad.  to  Qd,  per  week.  The  mistress 
writes  a  good  hand,  and  the  school  apparently  is  well 
conducted.  She  also,  with  the  assistance  of  her  hus- 
band, superintends  the  Sunday  school,  which  is  badly 
attended  in  consequence  of  the  church  being  on  the 
confines  of  the  parish;  only  about  20  children  attend. 
They  are  paid  extra  for  this  by  subscription,  which  ave- 
rages about  5/.  per  annum.    The  Clergyman  is  resident. 

Lenkam. 

There  is  a  national  school  endowed  with  12/.  per 
annum,  and  about  11.  raised  by  subscription  ;  the  parents 
pay  2d.  per  week  for  a  child  to  read,  and  \d.  extra  to 
write.  They  attend  the  Sunday  school,  which  is  also 
superintended  by  the  same  master. 
The  day  school  is  attended  by, 

under  7,  19  boys  ; 
above  7,  18  boys. 
The  Sunday  14  more,  and  which  improves  weekly. 
The  Sunday  school  is  attended  by 
23  girls  under  7, 
30  girls  above  7. 
The  Ebenezer  Chapel  Sunday  school  consists  of  about 
90.    Average  of  both  sexes, 

under  7,  29 ; 
above  7,  61. 

A  day  school  for  boys,  attended  by  children  of  trades- 
men and  farmers ;  they  pay  20s.  per  quarter :  26  at- 
tend ;  only  4  under  7. 

A  day  school  for  females  at  20^.  per  quarter ;  only 
6  scholars.    Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography, 
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and  grammar.  Four  schools  for  females  from  4  to  14 
years  of  age,  whose  united  scholars  amount  to, 

girls  under  7,  26, 

boys     —  15; 

girls  above  7,  63. 
34  of  whom  pay  Qd.  per  week. 

46  Ad.  " 

24  M.  " 

A  boys'  and  girls'  school,  containing  22  scholars: 

boys  under  7,  7, 

girls   8  ; 

boys  above  7,  3, 

girls   4. 

Of  dame  or  infant  schools  of  the  lowest  class,  where  the 
education  seldom  exceeds  spelling,  there  are  9.  The 
children  who  attend  them  under  7  :  in  general  they  pay 
2d,  per  week,  sometimes  Ad.  The  aggregate  number  of 
scholars  is  76. 

The  Clergyman  is  resident.  There  appear  to  be  suf- 
ficient places  of  instruction  for  the  poor,  if  they  would  or 
could  avail  themselves  of  the  benefit ;  but  it  is  astonish- 
ing how  many  parents  express  a  lukewarmness  on  the 
subject.  A  few  Sundays  ago,  the  writer  was  walking 
over  tlie  hill :  he  observed  about  20  boys  playing  at  peg- 
top,  &c. ;  he  asked  them  if  they  ever  went  to  a  Sunday 
school.  "  No  I"  was  the  reply ;  "  we  go  to  work  in  the 
week,  and  we  don't  choose  to  be  confined  on  the  Sunday." 

Harrietsham. 

A  charity  school  for  girls  and  boys  ;  reading,  arith- 
metic, writing,  and  sewing  taught. 

Under  1,  boys  16, 
girls  17  ; 
above  7,  boys  11, 
girls  10. 

On  Sundays  about  15  more.  Many  of  the  scholars  read 
fluently,  and  a  few  write  very  fair.  Many  parents  com- 
plain they  cannot  get  their  children  admitted ;  they  pay 
\d,  each.  The  room  is  small,  not  very  clean,  and  badly 
ventilated. 

It  is  a  remark  in  every  school,  and  particularly  in  the 
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Sunday  Schools,  that  the  parents  attribute  their  chil- 
dren's non-attendance  to  a  want  of  decent  clothing,  and 
particularly  of  shoes. 

Hollingbourne  Union  Workhouse  School;  Master^ 
Mr.  Elliott. 

Adults. 

This  house  contained  boys,  8  to  15, — 35      Men  58 
ditto  ditto,  2  to    8,-30  Women  51 


65  109 


ditto         girls,  8  to  15,-24 

ditto        ditto,  2  to    8,-22  Infants. 


46  14 

The  schoolmaster  is  about  60  years  of  age.  He  was  for- 
merly a  farmer,  lost  his  money  by  farming,  and  set  up  a 
village  day  school.  Is  now  schoolmaster  to  the  vt^ork- 
house,  at  a  salary  of  20/.  per  annum,  with  board  and 
lodging. 

The  schoolmistress  has  10/.  per  annum,  with  board  and 
lodging.  She  was  at  one  time  a  pauper,  and  was  subject 
to  a  derangement  of  intellect ;  she  has  been  in  a  lunatic 
asylum,  but  was  discharged  as  cured.  At  present  the 
education  of  both  boys  and  girls  is  confined  to  reading 
and  the  Catechism  ;  but  it  is  in  contemplation  to  teach 
the  children  writing.  The  girls  learn  needle-work,  but 
the  boys  have  no  industrial  employments  beyond  break- 
ing stones.  Fifteen  of  the  boys  are  old  enough  and 
strong  enough  to  go  out  to  work.  Mr.  Elliott  thinks 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  them  in  the 
spring.  There  are  only  four  girls  fit  to  go  out  to  ser- 
vice ;  and  there  is  a  considerable  demand  for  girls  as 
household  servants.  None  of  the  boys  have  been  ap- 
prenticed. The  out-fit  given  by  the  board  for  both  boys 
and  girls  is  from  10^.  to  15^. 

There  are  four  yards ;  one  for  men,  another  for  women, 
one  for  boys,  another  for  girls.  The  men  are  not  al- 
lowed to  mix  with  the  boys,  but  lads  of  16  are  often 
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placed  with  them.  The  yards  for  the  children  are  ex- 
tremely small,  and  not  of  sufficient  extent  to  allow  them 
to  run  as  well  as  to  walk.  Persons  having  large  families 
in  this  Union  are  often  relieved  by  two  or  three  of  their 
children  being  taken  into  the  house. 

Mr.  Elliott  stated  that  the  neighbourhood  had  been  in 
a  very  demoralized  state,  owing  to  the  pauperising  sys- 
tem which  used  to  prevail.  The  best  proof  of  the  igno- 
rance of  the  agricultural  population  in  this  part  of  the 
country  was,  that  scarcely  any  of  the  pauper  children 
knew  their  letters  when  they  came  into  the  house.  It 
would,  we  think,  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  neighbour- 
hood if  a  schoolhouse  were  built  independent  of  the  work- 
house, in  which  the  pauper  children  might  be  received  as 
boarders,  and  the  children  of  the  independent  poor  as 
day-scholars. 

The  workhouse  of  the  HoUingbourne  Union  is  con- 
structed upon  much  superior  principles  to  those  which 
are  most  general  in  East  Kent ;  and  the  windows  of  the 
rooms  on  the  first  and  second  floors,  where  the  paupers 
live,  command  a  lovely  and  extensive  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

EDITOR. 


Since  this  article  has  been  printed,  returns,  as  exten- 
sive and  as  accurate  as  those  here  contained,  have  been 
forwarded  to  the  society  both  from  London  and  the  coun- 
try. Several  other  returns  have  been  promised  from  the 
country  districts,  while  information  has  been  received  of 
the  Statistical  Society  of  Bristol  having  determined  upon 
carrying  out  the  inquiry  in  that  city.  There  is  conse- 
quently every  reason  to  hope  that,  before  another  year 
has  elapsed,  the  public  will  be  in  the  possession  of  data 
from  which  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  actual  social 
condition  of  the  working  classes  in  this  country. 
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SCOTTISH  INSTITUTION 
FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  YOUNG  LADIES. 

In  Edinburgh  an  institution  for  the  education  of  young 
ladies  has  lately  been  founded.  Its  arrangements  are 
different,  and  its  facilities  for  obtaining  both  knowledge, 
extensive,  sound,  and  accurate,  and  skill  in  the  elegant  and 
graceful  arts,  are  greater  than  those  at  any  other  estab- 
lished in  the  United  Kingdom  that  has  come  to  our  know- 
ledge. For  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  it  is  arranged 
so  that  every  advantage  from  it  may  be  derived,  while  the 
daughters  are  not  deprived  of  a  mother's  care,  and  the 
consequent  cultivation  of  the  domestic  affections.  In  the 
instance  of  persons  living  at  a  distance  from  the  city,  or 
out  of  the  country,  their  children  are  received  as  boarders 
by  the  Lady  Superintendent,  and  a  number  of  other  indi- 
viduals whose  qualifications  for  the  task  are  certified  by 
the  board  of  directors  and  the  clergyman. 

While,"  says  the  Report,  "an  advance  of  late  years 
has  been  made  in  the  education  of  gentlemen,  that  of  la- 
dies has  remained  in  nearly  a  stationary  condition.  The 
merely  ornamental  has  hitherto  formed  their  chief  course 
of  study  ;  and  it  was  a  wish  to  bring  them  within  the 
same  range  of  modern  improvement  which  was  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  formation  of  the  Scottish  Institu- 
tion. This  improvement,  however,  was  never  intended  to 
be  carried  into  effect  at  the  expense  of  the  ornamental 
branches ;  on  the  contrary,  the  utmost  care  has  been  taken, 
as  will  afterwards  appear,  to  afford  the  pupils  in  these 
branches  the  most  efficient  instruction.  To  accomplish 
these  views,  a  number  of  teachers  resolved  to  unite  ;  con- 
vinced that  an  institution  on  the  plan  they  proposed,  could 
only  be  successfully  carried  on  by  the  combined  exer- 
tions of  a  number  of  individuals  professionally  engaged  in 
the  various  branches  to  be  introduced.    By  the  union  of 
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SO  many  teachers  in  the  same  establishment,  two  very 
great  advantages  are  obtained,  which,  independent  of  all 

I  other  considerations,  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
pupils.     1st.  The  mutual  co-operation  of  the  teachers. 

I  2nd.  The  convenience  of  the  pupils — the  necessity  of 
their  walking,  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  to  their  various 
classes,  being  thus  completely  avoided. 

"  Of  the  usual  branches, — English  and  geography,  writ- 
ing and  accounts,  and  the  languages, — little  more  requires 
to  be  said,  than  that  they  are  conducted  in  the  institu- 
tion on  the  plan  which  the  various  masters  have  followed 
with  success  and  approbation  in  their  own  private  classes 
in  Edinburgh. 

"  The  ornamental  branches, — which  include  music,  sing- 
ing, and  drawing, — have,  as  was  anticipated,  been  nume- 
rously attended.    In  music,  it  is  asserted  that  the  Logier- 
ian  system,  which  proceeds  upon  the  principle  of  a  num- 
ber being  taught  at  the  same  time,  confers  advantages 
which  teaching  singly  cannot  effect ;  and  the  great  suc- 
cess which  has  attended  the  introduction  of  the  plan  in 
this  city,  as  well  as  the  united  testimony  of  many  distin- 
guished musicians  in  its  favour  amply  justifies  the  assertion. 
In  singing,  the  system  pursued  in  the  schools  of  Germany 
is  adopted ;  and  it  is  contended  that  this  system,  which 
necessarily  includes  a  longer  period  of  study  than  gene- 
rally given,  will  in  the  end  form  musicians  skilful  in 
theory  and  expert  in  practice  :  the  eminent  master  of 
singing,  according  to  the  common  method,  is  only  resorted 
to  for  a  short  period  at  the  conclusion  of  their  studies; 
but,  according  to  the  present  method,  the  same  master 
forms  the  voice  at  the  most  favourable  period,  and  brings 
)  out  its  powers  gradually  and  surely.    In  the  scientific 
1  department  every  attention  has  been  paid  to  render  the 
,  various  studies  interesting  and  profitable.     There  has 
e  been  given  during  the  session  a  course  of  chemistry  by 
[1  Dr.  Reid,  of  natural  philosophy  by  Mr.  Lees,  of  botany 
I.  by  Mr.  Mac  Gillivray,  and  of  geology  by  Dr.  Murray, 
d  It  has  been  thought  a  stretch  of  enterprise  and  liberality 
r-  in  some  public  schools  for  young  gentlemen  to  have  lec- 
Q  tures  on  all  these  subjects  delivered  by  one  teacher,  and 
of  public  commendation  has  been  lavishly  bestowed  on  the 
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undertaking  ;  but  in  this  institution  four  subjects  were 
treated  individually,  by  lecturers  who  have  long  been  zea- 
lously devoted  to  their  respective  branches.  In  these 
courses  the  extensive  apparatus  and  specimens  which  be- 
long to  these  lecturers  were  made  available.  The  expla- 
nations were  accompanied  by  a  great  variety  of  experi- 
ments and  practical  illustrations,  and  in  some  of  the 
classes  an  examination  followed  the  lecture.  In  the 
chemical  class,  the  ladies  answered  many  questions,  wrote 
exercises,  and  practised  under  Dr.  Reid's  superintendence 
many  useful  experiments.  In  botany,  the  lectures  were 
illustrated  by  drawings,  and  by  a  great  variety  of  plants ; 
and  in  geology,  specimens  w^ere  regularly  inspected  after 
the  lecture.  To  afford  every  facility  on  this  and  other 
subjects^  a  library  and  museum  are  already  in  a  state  of 
considerable  forwardness.  In  natural  philosophy,  the  lec- 
tures were  illustrated  by  a  great  variety  of  experiments, 
and  were  also  followed  by  examinations.  Connected  with 
the  scientific  department,  the  class  for  mathematics  is 
especially  worthy  of  notice  ;  it  was  well  attended  during 
the  session  ;  and  this  branch,  hitherto  reckoned  beyond 
the  range  of  a  lady's  education,  was,  according  to  the  re- 
port of  Mr.  Lees,  studied  with  the  most  complete  suc- 
cess. 

"  From  the  circumstance  of  the  highest  branches  of  edu- 
cation being  taught  in  the  Scottish  Institution,  an  idea 
has  gone  abroad  that  it  is  chiefly  intended  for  what  is 
called  a  finishing  school,  and  that  great  benefit  can  be  de- 
rived only  by  those  ladies  who  are  already  considerably 
advanced  in  their  education.  That  such  ladies  will  de- 
rive benefit  from  their  attendance,  there  is  no  doubt ;  but 
that  the  institution  is  chiefly  intended  for  them  is  erro- 
neous :  on  the  contrary,  if  parents  wish  their  daughters 
to  receive  a  full  and  complete  course  of  instruction,  and 
to  leave  the  institution  perfectly  educated  in  all  the 
various  branches,  they  are  advised  to  send  them  when 
young.  Ample  provision  has  been  made  for  the  effectual 
instruction  of  the  junior  pupils.  What  profit,  it  may  be 
asked,  can  a  child  of  ten  or  twelve  years  derive  from  the 
geological,  chemical,  or  botanical  lectures :  it  is  not  ex- 
pected that  these  young  ladies  should,  after  hearing  one: 
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course,  be  either  chemists,  botanists,  or  geologists ;  the 
purpose  is  completely  attained  if  at  the  outset  their  atten- 
tion is  awakened  to  the  contemplation  of  the  wonderful 
works  of  nature ;  and  it  is  the  fact  that  these  scientific 
lectures,  accompanied  as  they  are  by  many  interesting  ex- 
periments, have  been  listened  to  by  the  junior  pupils  with 
eagerness  and  avidity.  Instead  of  a  separate  charge 
being  made  for  each  branch,  one  fee  of  five  guineas  per 
quarter  is  charged  for  the  whole ;  this  has  had  the  effect 
of  encouraging  a  more  general  attendance  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

"Whilst  the  individual  branches  of  instruction  are 
committed  to  the  respective  teachers,  the  Lady  Superin- 
tendent, as'sisted  by  governesses,  has  the  moral  charge  of 
the  pupils  when  not  engaged  in  the  classes." 

Miss  Murray,  the  Lady  Superintendent,  whose  fitness 
for  the  office  was  attested  by  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of 
Hamilton  and  Brandon,  and  many  other  ladies  of  distinc- 
tion in  Scotland,  (under  whose  patronage  the  establish- 
ment has  been  founded)  receives  children  under  thirteen 
as  boarders  at  forty  guineas  per  annum,  and  those  above 
that  age  for  forty-five  guineas  per  annum ;  which,  added  to 
twenty  guineas  for  attendance  at  the  classes,  makes  the 
total  for  this  very  superior  education  amount  to  a  much 
smaller  sum  than  is  now  required  to  send  a  child  to  an 
inferior  boarding-school  in  this  country.  We  must  beg 
to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers,  not  only  to  this  estab- 
lishment, but  to  the  plan  upon  which  it  is  founded,  as 
being  one  which  is  capable  of  being  adopted  in  this  coun- 
try with  advantage.  From  the  want  of  some  such  plan 
as  this,  the  advantages  of  a  superior  education  are  almost 
denied  to  the  daughters  of  persons  who  have  not  very 
large  means  at  their  command.  So  great  is,  and  so  great 
must  necessarily  be,  the  sum  requisite  for  obtaining 
moderate  advantages  in  a  private  house,  or  even  in  a 
school,  that  persons  of  large  fortune  tacitly  acknowledge 
the  undue  expense  which  it  puts  them  to,  for  they  gene- 
rally on  account  of  it  confine  the  expensive,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  the  finishing  instruction  of  their  daughters  to  a 
year  or  two,  instead  of  giving  them  the  full  advantage 
of  it  from  a  more  early,  and  for  a  more  lengthened  period, 
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We  have  before  us  a  prospectus  of  an  institution  of  a 
similar  description  which  has  been  founded  in  Paris,  unit- 
ing, as  does  that  in  Scotland,  all  the  solid  advantages  of 
a  home  education  with  those  to  be  derived  from  the  in- 
struction of  masters  whose  services  but  few  private  indi- 
viduals are  able  to  command.  We  submit  that  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  superior  advantages  are  only- 
necessary  for  finishing  the  education ;  the  hand  of  the 
master  is  required  from  the  foundation, 
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EDUCATION  IN  TURKEY. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Goodell,  an  American  missionary, 
has  been  instrumental  in  organizing,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Constantinople,  a  number  of  schools  for  Turks,  Greeks, 
and  Armenians.  The  success  of  his  exertions  are  borne 
witness  to  by  Commodore  Porter,  the  American  Minis- 
ter, in  the  following  words,  which  have  been  extracted 
from  a  letter  to  Mr.  Goodell. — "  Turkish  schools,  on  the 
plan  of  mutual  instruction,  and  under  the  protection  of 
the  Grand  Signor,  as  well  as  Greek  and  Armenian, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Patriarchs  and  Bishops,  have 
risen  up  in  every  direction  around  me.  Wherever  they 
were  wanted,  you  have  managed  so  as  to  conciliate  all 
parties ;  who,  by  the  spirit  you  have  infused  among 
them,  join  cordially  in  giving  their  aid  in  patronizing 
and  fostering  these  useful  establishments.  You  have 
succeeded  in  reconciling  all  religious  feelings  ;  and,  with 
increased  means  at  your  disposal,  I  should  have  no  ap- 
prehension of  your  not  succeeding  in  spreading  the 
means  of  education  in  this  country  to  any  extent  to 
which  it  is  practicable  in  any  other."  We  shall  now 
give  Mr.  Goodell's  account,  in  the  words  of  his  own 
communication  to  Mr.  Urquhart,  Secretary  of  Legation 
at  Constantinople: 

"  I  now  propose  to  give,  as  you  requested,  a  brief  ac- 
count of  our  system  of  school  operations  in  this  place. 
This  I  commenced  among  the  Greeks,  by  first  securing 
a  suitable  agent,  and  then  searching  out  the  best  men 
that  could  be  found  for  teachers.  The  teachers  I  had 
properly  instructed  in  the  Lancasterian  system ;  and 
thus  ready  for  active  service,  as  they  might  be  wanted. 
After  several  schools  had  been  established,  an  unfa- 
vourable report  of  them  was  carried  by  some  evil-minded 
persons  to  the  Seraskiar  Pasha, — ^a  report  calculated  to 
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raise  a  suspicion  of  their  being,  in  part  at  least,  of  a  mili- 
tary character,  introduced  from  the  Morea  to  prepare 
the  young  Greeks  of  Constantinople  for  a  revolution. 
The  Seraskiar  sent  immediately  to  the  Greek  Patriarch 
for  information  as  to  their  nature  and  tendency.  The 
latter,  at  that  early  period,  knew  scarcely  more  of  the 
subject  than  the  Seraskiar  Pasha  himself,  and  referred 
him  to  my  agent  for  the  necessary  explanations.  These 
being  made,  the  Seraskiar  at  length  appeared  perfectly 
satisfied,  and  ultimately  gave  the  agent  full  permission 
to  go  on  and  establish  as  many  schools  among  the  Christians 
as  he  pleased  ;  and  he  promised  to  come  himself  at  some 
future  period,  and  see  the  operation  of  them.  The  Pa- 
triarch, at  the  same  time,  gave  this  agent  of  mine  a 
written  instrument,  under  his  own  hand  and  seal,  ap- 
pointing  him  sole  director  and  superintendent  of  all  the 
Lancasterian  schools  which  had  already  been,  or  might 
afterwards  be^  established. 

"  The  system  soon  became  deservedly  popular  among 
the  Greeks ;  and  in  every  direction  school  after  school 
was  called  for,  till  there  are  now  more  than  thirty  of 
them.  It  has  ever  been  our  invariable  practice  to  keep 
ourselves  as  much  behind  the  curtain  as  possible  ;  and 
not,  by  thrusting  ourselves  unnecessarily  forward,  to  give 
the  people  the  impression  that  we  wished  to  take  the 
work  of  educating  their  children  out  of  their  own 
hands.  On  the  contrary,  we  have,  in  every  instance, 
endeavoured  to  make  the  people  do  as  much  as  we  could 
possibly  induce  them  to  do ;  and  this,  both  because  our 
means  were  limited,  and  because  it  was  manifestly  desi- 
rable to  interest  them  in  the  subject ;  and,  I  may  add 
also,  because  an  opposite  course  would  have  had  a  mani- 
fest tendency  to  excite  a  prejudice  against  us.  Almost 
all  the  Greek  schools,  I  am  happy  to  say,  are  now  sup- 
ported entirely  by  the  people ;  and  much  credit  is  due  to 
them  for  their  readiness  to  adopt  a  course  of  instruction 
so  unlike  their  former  one,  and  from  which  all  their 
ancient  superstitions  are  to  such  a  degree  excluded. 

"  These  schools  were  repeatedly  visited  by  Turkish 
EiFendies,  who  always  expressed  their  gratification  and 
their  desire  to  see  the  same  system  in  operation  among 
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themselves.  Among  other  distinguished  characters, 
Ahmed  Pasha,  the  military  counsellor  of  the  Sultan, 
visited  one  of  them ;  and,  on  retiring,  left  a  donation  for 
it  of  five  hundred  piastres.  At  an  examination  of  the 
same  school  soon  after,  a  Bin  Bashy  and  Miri  Alai  were 
present,  and  seemed  vastly  interested.  They  said  that 
Ahmed  Pasha  had  encouraged  them  to  make  trial  of  the 
system  among  the  young  Turkish  soldiers  in  the  bar- 
racks of  Dolma  Baktche,  and  that  they  had  already 
fitted  up  a  large  room  for  the  purpose.  They  vi^ere  wide 
awake  on  the  subject;  and  they  earnestly  begged  our 
assistance  in  the  preparation  of  cards,  lessons,  books,  &c. 
&c.  of  which  they  confessed  their  entire  ignorance.  I 
immediately  appointed  two  of  our  Greek  teachers  to  the 
work;  one  of  whom,  being  a  thorough  Turkish  scholar, 
has  been  employed  ever  since — now  near  six  months— in 
preparing  for  them,  under  our  direction,  suitable  cards 
and  elementary  books.  In  a  few  days  a  second  school 
was  opened  in  the  barracks  situated  in  Scutari.  About 
the  same  time  I  received,  from  the  press  of  the  English 
Church  Missionary  Society  at  Malta,  a  treatise  on  As- 
tronomy, a  small  geography,  and  a  selection  from  Lock- 
man's  Fables,  and  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  all  in  Arabic. 
These  I  put  into  the  hands  of  the  directors  of  these 
schools,  who  got  them  translated  into  Turkish,  and  put 
them  to  immediate  use  in  the  schools.  Two  other 
schools  have  since  been  established,  making  four  in  all. 

"  Some  of  these  Turkish  officers  are  as  fine  young 
men  as  I  have  ever  seen.  They  are  very  affable  in  con- 
versation, and  gentlemanly  in  their  appearance ;  and  on 
the  subject  of  education  they  are  full  of  fire  and  en- 
thusiasm. Indeed  they  seem  like  men  who  have  slept 
nearly  all  day,  and  who,  on  waking  up,  feel  wonderfully 
refreshed ;  but,  on  looking  about  them,  find  they  have 
everything  to  do,  and  but  little  time  to  do  it  in.  They 
have  pressed,  and  urged,  and  goaded  us  beyond  measure 
for  books,  books,  books  ;  as  though  they  thought  we  could 
(as  if  by  magic)  produce  books  almost  as  fast  as  they 
could  write  down  their  titles  on  a  piece  of  paper.  We 
have  presented  them  with  globes,  orreries,  geometrical 
blocks,  and  other  helps;  and  we  are  now  preparing  a 
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large  school  geography  for  them,  furnishing  them  with 
the  sheets,  to  be  used  in  manuscript,  as  fast  as  we  can 
get  them  ready. 

^'  As  it  regards  Lancasterian  schools  among  the  Ar~ 
menians,  we  had  at  first  absolutely  nothing  to  begin 
with, — no  lessons,  no  suitable  books,  no  master ;  nor 
could  I  well  give  them  an  idea  of  the  system  without 
a  living  model,  such  a  model  as  these  Greek  schools  now 
actually  present.  The  Armenian  Patriarch  and  several 
other  dignitaries  of  their  church,  together  with  some  of 
their  great  Serrciffs,  or  bankers,  have  several  times  visit- 
ed the  Greek  schools,  and  expressed  themselves  much 
pleased  with  the  system  ;  but  they  did  not  seem  to 
know  how  to  go  to  work  to  introduce  it.  We,  therefore, 
with  the  help  of  one  of  their  Varjabeds,  or  teachers,  un- 
dertook to  prepare  for  them  a  whole  set  of  lessons,  suited 
to  such  schools.  These  are  now  completed.  They  con- 
sist of  127  cards  ;  and  a  copy  of  them  we  have  recently 
presented  to  the  Armenian  Synod,  as  a  token  of  our  love 
to  their  nation. 

"  These  lessons  ought  to  be  printed  with  a  large  and 
fair  type;  but  we  have  no  type  connected  with  our 
press  at  Smyrna  which  is  large  enough  for  the  purpose, 
nor  can  we  find  suitable  type  here.  We  are  obliged, 
therefore,  to  have  them  all  copied  as  we  want  them  ; 
and  this,  as  you  will  easily  imagine,  consumes  a  great 
deal  of  time,  and  is  withal  very  expensive. 

"  One  school  on  this  system  is  already  begun  among 
the  Armenians,  in  which  are  two  priests  as  learners. 
This  has  as  yet  been  entirely  supported  by  ourselves. 
To  another,  a  very  large  school,  we  have  also  afforded 
some  aid  in  fitting  up  one  of  the  rooms  for  the  operation 
of  the  same  system.  And  to  no  less  than  four  Arme- 
nian bishops  around  the  Sea  of  Marmora  we  have  pro- 
mised pecuniary  and  other  assistance,  so  far  as  our  li- 
mited means  would  allow,  in  establishing  similar  schools 
in  their  several  districts. 

In  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  Armenian  eccle- 
siastics, and  of  others  with  whom  we  have  had  to  do,  we 
have  succeeded  far  beyond  our  most  sanguine  expecta- 
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tions ;  and  that  these  schools  will  be  as  popular  among 
the  Armenians  as  they  have  been  among  the  Greeks,  and 
that  they  will  ultimately  extend  far  into  the  interior,  es- 
pecially if  we  have  the  means  to  afford  the  aid  necessary 
at  the  outset  of  the  business,  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt. 

"  We  need  very  much  a  school  of  a  higher  order  than 
these  elementary  ones,  in  which  promising  young  men, 
collected  from  different  parts,  can  acquire  a  more  finish- 
ed education,  and  be  trained  up  to  be  useful  to  their 
nation  as  teachers,  &c.  ;  but  the  means  for  such  a  semi- 
nary are  not  at  our  disposal.  Brusa  would  perhaps  be 
an  eligible  situation  for  such  a  school. 

"  Several  promising  Armenian  youth  are  very  anxious 
to  receive  a  thorough  collegiate  education,  with  a  view 
to  raise  the  standard  of  literature  among  their  country- 
men, and  in  other  ways  benefit  them.  For  one  of  these 
we  have  succeeded  in  making  provision  in  America, 
where  such  an  education  can  be  obtained  for,  say  50/.  a 
year,  including  board  and  clothing.  To  enable  us  to 
send  two  or  three  of  the  others  there,  (for  I  should  re- 
commend that  the  number  be  extremely  limited,)  we 
have  as  yet  found  no  means. 

"  On  the  principle,  too,  upon  Which  we  are  acting,  a 
comparatively  small  amount  of  money  may  be  made  to 
go  a  great  way,  and  do  much  good. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  money 
placed  from  year  to  year  in  our  hands,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Armenians,  could  be  usefully  applied : 

1.  In  procuring  translations  of  such  standard  works 
in  the  department  of  education  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  demanded. 

"  2.  In  procuring  suitable  type  for  printing  at  our 
press  (now  removed  to  Smyrna)  the  cards  and  other 
works  which  may  be  translated  or  prepared  for  the 
schools. 

"  3.  In  contributing  something  occasionally  towards 
fitting  up  a  school-room  with  benches,  or  giving  some 
support  to  the  teacher,  for  six  months  or  a  year;  or,  in  a 
thousand  other  ways,  doing  something  by  way  of  en- 
couragement, and  helping  forward  the  good  work.    It  is 
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astonishing  how  much  good  may  be  done  by  small  means 
when  judiciously  applied  in  such  a  manner,  without  os- 
tentation and  in  a  quiet  way. 

4.  In  supporting  an  establishment  having  something 
of  the  nature  of  an  academy,  or  high  school.  (No  plan, 
however,  has  yet  been  matured  for  such  an  institution.) 

"  5.  In  giving  two  or  three  Armenian  youth  the 
means  of  obtaining  a  collegiate  education  in  America. 

"  And  6.  In  furnishing  ourselves  with  a  good  and  com- 
plete philosophical  apparatus,  and  a  few  good  orreries. 
The  importance  of  such  an  apparatus  I  cannot  fully  ex- 
press. It  has  long  been  a  desideratum,  and  it  will 
henceforward  be  felt  more  and  more  every  day." 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  Armenian  schools,  Mr.  Ur- 
quhart,  our  Secretary  of  Legation,  thus  expresses  him- 
self:— 

"  The  political  condition  at  this  moment  of  Armenia 
Proper,  joined  to  other  considerations,  induces  me  to  re- 
commend unhesitatingly  Constantinople  as  the  place 
most  eligible  for  a  school,  which  here  will  be  directed  by 
more  enlightened  men  than  it  could  be  elsewhere,  which 
can  here  be  inspected  and  controlled.  This  is  the  cen- 
tre of  whatever  instruction  they  at  present  possess.  To 
the  capital  repair  yearly,  from  every  portion  of  the  em- 
pire inhabited  by  Armenians,  thousands  of  this  sect  in 
search  of  employment  and  fortune,  who  return  more  or 
less  improved  by  contact  with  their  more  enlightened 
brethren. 

"  Three  years  ago,  among  the  Armenians  (not  Catholic) 
there  were  but  11  parochial  schools;  at  present  there  are 
32 :  in  these  and  in  some  private  schools,  between  6,000  and 
7,000  children  already  receive  some  rudiments  of  instruc- 
tion. Within  this  short  period  these  21  new  schools  have 
been  built  at  the  expense  of  the  parishes,  of  companies, 
or  of  individuals,  who  also  keep  them  up  and  pay  the  mas- 
ters :  not  an  Armenian  child  pays  one  para  for  parochial 
education. 

"  It  might  be  supposed  that  this  sudden  developement 
of  the  desire  of  instruction,  displayed  in  the  erection  of 
so  many  schools,  was  effected  by  the  previous  extension 
of  instruction  among  the  higher  orders ;  but  this  is  by  no 
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means  the  case :  the  recent  ameHoration  of  the  political 
condition  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Porte  has  permitted, 
for  the  first  time,  the  free  expression  of  their  repressed 
instinct  and  aspirations,  which  are  so  Httle  assisted  or  en- 
couraged by  individual  instruction,  that,  out  of  the  104 
masters  at  present  employed,  only  40  can  write, 

"  I  cannot  close  this  letter  without  mentioning  to  you 
that  I  have  suggested  to  the  government  here  the  publi- 
cation in  Turkish  of  the  Penny  Magazine ;  they  have 
adopted  the  suggestion,  and  offer  their  press  and  the  la- 
bour of  printing,  free  of  charge.  In  the  78th  number  of 
the  Moniteur  Ottoman  you  will  find  a  letter  on  the  effect 
of  publicity  in  Turkey ;  which,  had  it  not  been  printed 
in  that  paper,  I  intended  to  have  sent  to  the  society. 
The  circulation  of  the  Moniteur  is  at  present  4,500,  and 
will  probably  be  quadrupled  when  the  regular  posts  are 
established. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  circulation  of  the  Penny 
Magazine  would  very  soon  be  as  considerable." 
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THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  DIFFUSION  OF 
USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE  IN  CHINA. 

A  Society  for  the  DifFusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  in 
China  has  been  formed  at  Canton.  Three  works  are 
now  preparing  for  the  press  :  Istly.  A  General  History  of 
the  World  ;  2ndly.  An  Universal  Geography ;  and  3rdly. 
A  Map  of  the  World.  "  They  are  designed,"  (we  quote 
from  the  first  Report  of  the  society,)  to  be  introductory 
works  presenting  the  great  outlines  of  what  will  remain 
to  fill  up.  The  history  will  be  comprised  in  three 
volumes,  the  geography  in  one ;  the  map  is  on  a  large 
scale,  about  eight  feet  by  four,  presenting  at  one  view  all 
the  kingdoms  and  nations  of  the  earth.  Three  works 
have  been  presented  to  the  society :  one  by  J.  Mathe- 
sori,  Esq.,  a  MS.  copy  of  a  treatise  on  political  economy, 
written  by  M.  GatylafF,  &c. ;  two  by  J.  R.  Morrison, 
Esq.  A  geographical  and  astronomical  work,  entitled 
Hwan  Icen  too  Shoo,  and  the  Sze  Shoo  Ching  Wan, 
the  well-known  four  books.  The  former  of  the  last  two 
is  a  work  of  a  Chinese  who  was  educated  by  the 
Jesuits."  The  society,  as  will  be  perceived,  is  still  in  its 
infancy ;  much  preparation  being  requisite  in  cutting  the 
blocks  and  types,  which  it  is  hoped  will  eventually  be  all 
of  metal ;  experiments  with  that  view  being  now  in  ope- 
ration at  Malacca  with  every  prospect  of  success.  Some 
difficulty  has  also  been  experienced  in  getting  printers 
and  pressmen  at  Macao,  on  account  of  the  jealousy 
of  the  Chinese  government,  who  have  denounced  as 
traitors  all  who  assist  the  barbarians  either  in  printing 
or  disseminating  their  books ;  the  consequence  of  which 
has  been  that  the  work  has  hitherto  been  done  covertly 
and  by  stealth,  and  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the 
superintendent  in  his  own  house.  At  times  no  work 
whatever  could  be  done^  through  fear  of  the  Chinese 
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authorities,  either  at  Canton  or  Macao.  It  was  how- 
ever proposed  to  remedy  this  by  setting  up  a  press  on 
board  one  of  the  stationary  receiving-ships  at  Lintin^ 
where  the  printers  would  be  out  of  all  danger  of  molesta- 
tion, fines,  or  bambooing.  The  greatest  jealousy  exists 
on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  authorities  at  the  progress 
which  the  barbarians  are  making  in  the  acquisition  of 
their  language  ;  and  they  spare  no  efforts  to  repress  it 
as  much  as  possible.  An  example  occurred  lately  in 
proof  of  it: — A  party  of  the  English  obtained  by  strata- 
gem possession  of  the  city  gates  at  Canton,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  presenting  a  petition  in  Chinese  to  the  proper 
authorities,  in  consequence  of  the  detention  of  an  Eng- 
lishman in  the  Bogue  Forts.  As  usual,  the  Chinese  at- 
tempted to  bully  and  to  pass  off  upon  them  a  low  manda- 
rin as  the  proper  Who-gune ;  but  they  detected  them  in 
the  trick.  While  the  altercation  was  going  on,  a  gentle- 
man present,  who  had  been  studying  Chinese,  wrote  a 
letter  on  the  spot,  detailing  the  object  and  subject  of  the 
petition,  which  greatly  astonished  and  vexed  the  lookers 
on.  The  next  morning  his  schoolmaster  was  forbidden 
to  attend  him  again  upon  pain  of  punishment ;  and  thus 
it  is  that  printers  dare  not  let  it  be  known  that  they  work 
for  the  English. 

The  works  of  the  society  will  be  published  under  its 
acknowledged  superintendence.  The  Chinese,  with 
much  justice,  dislike  anonymous  publications,  and  hold 
them  in  little  estimation.  "I  think,"  said  a  Chinese, 
upon  having  a  work  of  this  description  presented  to  him, 
"  the  man  fear  lose  his  head,  he  no  tell  his  name  or 
where  the  book  was  made.*'  The  books  of  the  Euro- 
peans are,  however,  appreciated.  A  question  of  chro- 
nology once  arose  among  some  Chinese  in  the  presence 
of  an  English  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Parker  :  ^«  Do 
you  know  a  work  that  will  solve  it?"  was  the  question. 
*<*Yes*"  A  magazine,  published  we  believe  at  Canton, 
was  produced,  and  the  question  answered.  "  Is  this  book 
correct  ?" — all  affirmed  that  it  was. 
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Mechanics'  Institutions,  in  which  scientific  and  ar- 
tistical  information  may  be  given  to  artisans,  have  been 
considered  by  the  reflecting  portion  of  the  community, 
not  only  as  a  mean  for  improving  our  manufactures,  but 
for  raising  those  who  are  engaged  in  their  production. 
Many  have  been  established  in  England,  but  with  an  un- 
equal success ;  some  have  thriven,  the  objects  for  which 
they  were  instituted  having  been  pursued  ;  others  have 
dwindled  into  mere  reading-rooms  ;  while  others  again 
have  entirely  failed.* 

"During  the  past  year  451  students  have  attended  the 
School  of  Arts  ;  of  whom  291  took  out  tickets  for  the  winter 
course  of  study,  70  for  the  drawing  classes,  and  90  for 
that  of  teaching  the  art  of  ornamental  modelling.  The 
business  of  the  winter  course  of  study  has  been  con- 
ducted with  a  steady  adherence  to  the  plan  of  instruc- 
tion agreed  upon  by  the  directors.  The  mathematical 
classes  have  been  distinguished,  during  the  session,  by  a 
very  regular  attendance,  and  highly  creditable  proficiency 
in  the  solutions  of  the  various  exercises  prescribed :  the 
subjects  taught  in  the  senior  class  were  the  fourth  book 
of  geometry  in  the  text-book,  equations,  the  use  of  loga- 
rithms, plane  trigonometry,  and  practical  mathematics. 
Fifty-six  have  enrolled  for  this  class ;  of  these,  14  came 
forward  as  desirous  to  be  examined  and  to  qualify  for  the 
certificate.  It  is  very  pleasing  to  the  directors  to  be  able 
to  state,  that,  during  the  past  and  immediately  preceding 
sessions,  the  numbers  who  have  attended  the  senior  or 
more  advanced  class  of  mathematics,  have  been  three 
times  as  numerous  as  on  any  former  occasion ;  and  they 
regard  this  as  the  most  convincing  proof  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  students  do  not  resort  to  the  school  either 
for  amusement  or  the  acquisition  of  superficial  attain- 

*  The  Edinburgh  School  of  Arts,  an  institution  similarly  constituted 
to  our  Mechanics'  Institutions,  has  been  eminently  successful.  The  fol- 
lowing are  extracts  from  the  last  Report  which  has  been  published  with 
regard  to  it,  and  will  be  found  to  contain  matter  of  considerable  interest. 
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ments,  but  to  obtain  possession  of  sound  practical  in- 
formation." 

"  In  the  natural  philosophy  class,  Mr.  Lees  the  lectu- 
rer states,  that,  during  the  session,  a  great  variety  of  ex- 
ercises were  prescribed  to  the  students,  their  answers  to 
which  were  in  general  not  only  accurate,  but  given  with 
a  precision  and  intelligence  that  were  truly  gratifying. 
The  students  of  this  class  were  instructed  in  the  follow- 
ing branches  of  science.  1.  Properties  of  matter,  illus- 
trated by  appropriate  experiments,  and  particularly  by  re- 
ference to  the  familiar  incidents  and  occurrences  of  every- 
day life.  2.  The  theory  of  statics,  treating  of  the  general 
equilibrium  of  bodies ;  centre  of  gravity.  3.  Mechanics, 
embracing  the  elements  of  machinery,  with  various  modi- 
fications and  combinations.  4.  Dynamics,  treating  of  the 
motion  of  solids.  5.  Strength  and  strain  of  material; 
bridge-arches.  6.  Hydrostatics,  including  the  general 
principles  of  hydrostatic  equilibrium;  pressure  down- 
ward ;  lateral  pressure  ;  pressure  on  embankments  ;  centre 
of  pressure  ;  hydrostatic  press ;  specific  gravity  of  solids 
and  fluids ;  strength  of  spirituous  liquors ;  floatation ; 
centre  of  buoyancy ;  meta-centre.  The  highly  interesting 
and  useful  branch  of  mechanical  science,  floatation, — a 
subject  at  all  times  necessary  in  connexion  with  a  very 
important  branch  of  the  useful  arts,  ship-building, — was 
introduced  last  year,  and  was  illustrated  by  a  series  of  very 
ingeniously  constructed  models,  made  under  his  imme- 
diate inspection.  7.  Pneumatics,  treating  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  air,  pumps,  syphons,  fire-engines,  barometers. 
8.  An  account  of  Robins's  experiments  on  gunnery.  9. 
Steam-engine  ;  latent  and  sensible  heat*  of  steam;  history 
of  the  steam-engine ;  mode  of  determining  the  power  of 
an  engine ;  construction  of  the  most  approved  form  of 
the  locomotive  engine,*'  &c. 

We  find  among  the  successful  competitors  for  the 
prizes  in  this  class,  a  teacher,  a  shopman,  a  cabinet-maker, 
and  a  clothier. 

In  chemistry.  Dr.  Reid  is  the  lecturer ;  who  not  only 
performed  experiments  himself  before  his  pupils,  but  ena- 
bled the  students  to  perform  them  themselves :  several  of 
them,  he  says,  performed  nearly  200.  "  From  the  pro- 
gress which  the  pupils  made,  I  feel  confident  that  many 
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have  left  the  School  of  Arts  this  session  who  are  now 
able  to  conduct  a  system  of  testing  and  experimenting, 
which  they  will  in  their  various  occupations  have  nume^ 
rous  opportunities  of  applying  with  advantage,  and  with 
an  apparatus  so  economical  that  it  must  be  considered 
accessible  to  all." 

"During  the  past  session^  the  students  have  fully 
availed  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the  library  ;  there 
having  been  3,044  volumes  in  circulation  between  the 
12th  of  October  1835,  and  the  7th  of  June  1836.  Of 
the  291  students  who  attended  the  winter  course,  150 
made  a  full  use  of  it,  and  67  did  so  partially." 

"  The  directors  have  now  to  inform  the  subscribers, 
that  the  classes  for  architectural,  mechanical,  and  orna- 
mental   scroll-drawing  continue  to  be  eagerly  sought 
after  by  the  students.    One  class  has  already  been  taught 
this  summer,  and  another  is  now  in  progress,  each  con- 
sisting of  30  pupils ;  and  a  great  many  applications  for 
admission  were  made  above  the  number  which  it  is  possi- 
ble to  do  justice  to  in  one  session.    The  directors  con- 
ceive that  during  this  last  session  they  have  made  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  the  instruction  afforded  by  the  School 
of  Arts,  in  the  formation  of  a  class  for  teaching  the  art 
of  ornamental  modelling.    It  has  been  long  a  subject  of 
great  regret  by  master-mechanics  engaged  in  ornamental 
occupations,  that  there  were  no  schools  of  any  kind  in 
which  their  workmen  could  be  taught  the  art  of  acquir- 
ing a  classic  chasteness  of  expression  in  the  designs  of 
the  articles  passing  through  their  hands ;  and  the  recent 
examinations  of  several  of  the  most  intelligent  master- 
mechanics  and  manufacturers  of  this  country,  before  a 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  proved  that 
in  this  respect  Britain  is  very  far  behind  France  and 
several  other  Continental  countries,  with  whose  manufac- 
tures ours  are  brought  into  active  competition.    The  in- 
stitution of  this  class  was  at  first,  of  course,  to  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  an  experiment ;  but  the  great  avidity  with 
which  the  mechanics  of  Edinburgh  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  instruction  afforded  by  it,  together  with  the 
opinion  they  have  all  expressed  of  its  necessity,  and  the 
blank  in  their  education  which  it  will  so  completely  fill 
up,  has  led  the  directors  to  entertain  very  sanguine  hopes 
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that  it  will  form  a  permanent  part  of  the  institution.  It 
is  not  the  object  of  the  directors,  in  the  formation  of  this 
class,  to  open  a  nursery  for  artists ;  but  to  teach  those 
engaged  in  all  trades  where  ornament  is  in  the  least  con- 
cerned, such  as  silver-chasers,  jewellers,  plasterers,  glass- 
cutters,  brass-founders,  smiths,  die-sinkers,  and  a  variety 
of  others,  to  form  their  ideas  of  design  on  the  most  ap- 
proved models  of  ancient  and  modern  excellence ;  to 
enable  them,  instead  of  servilely  imitating  existing  pat- 
terns with  a  vague  uncertainty  and  want  of  acquaintance 
with  the  laws  regulating  art,  to  classify  their  labours; 
and,  by  accustoming  their  minds  to  contemplate  and 
imitate  acknowledged  excellence,  gradually  to  lead 
the  way  to  that  creative  skill  in  the  execution  of  their 
designs  which  will  eventually  open  up  a  new  era  in  such 
walks  of  art,  and  remove  the  imputation  under  which  this 
country  at  present  lies  when  compared  with  her  Con- 
tinental neighbours."  We  are  sorry  to  perceive  that  the 
funds  of  the  society  do  not  permit  the  directors  to  pur- 
chase such  a  collection  of  casts  from  the  choicest  works 
of  art  as  is  desirable.  This  manifests  the  necessity  there 
exists  for  the  government,  if  not  directing,  at  any  rate 
aiding  such  undertakings. 

Besides  awarding  prizes  to  students  who  distinguish 
themselves  in  each  class,  the  directors  have  lately  devised 
a  method  for  encouraging  the  regular  prosecution  of  a 
consecutive  course  of  study,  which  is  well  deserving  of 
notice.  Those  students  who  have  regularly  attended  the 
prescribed  courses,  and  from  examination  are  found  to 
have  properly  profited,  have  a  certificate  given  to  them  of 
membership  to  the  School  of  Arts  for  life ;  and  this  so- 
lemnly before  the  annual  public  meeting  of  the  society. 

The  following  is  the  form  of  the  certificate. 


School  of  Arts,  Edinburgh. 
These  presents  certify  that  attended 
the  classes  of  mathematics,  mechanical  philosophy,  and  chemistry  taught 
in  this  institution,  during  the  sessions  18  ,  18  ,  18  ;  that  he  was 
examined  according  to  the  prescribed  forms  ;  and,  being  found  to  possess 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught  in  these  several  classes, 
was,  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  subscribers  held  the  day  of 
18       ,  admitted  a  member  of  the  School  of  Arts  for  life. 
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The  remarks  upon  this  point  are  as  follows :  "  A  cer- 
tificate obtained  by  a  course  of  study  like  this,  and  after 
examinations  so  searching  and  complete,  is  unquestion- 
ably one  of  the  highest  and  most  flattering  testimonials 
which  a  young  man  can  possess ;  it  certifies  at  once  the 
correctness  of  his  conduct,  the  extent  of  his  studies,  and 
the  proficiency  he  has  made  ;  and,  go  where  he  may,  and 
apply  for  what  situation  he  may,  this  certificate  of  mem- 
bership obtained  so  honourably  must  ever  be  his  best  re- 
commendation, as  well  as  the  most  powerful  stimulus  to  a 
line  of  conduct  which  should  support  the  character  he  has 
acquired." 

The  names  of  the  three  students  upon  whom  this 
honourable  distinction  was  conferred  at  the  last  meeting 
were, — 

John  Hood,  tin-smith. 

James  Inglis,  shopman, 

Edward  Roxbey,  basket-maker. 

As  it  is  important  to  know  the  position  in  life  of  those 
who  are  the  students  at  this  institution,  we  think  it  right 
to  publish  the  following  tables. 

Occupations  of  the  Students  of  the  Winter  course  of  Study* 


Shopmen,     . .  . .           . ,           . .          . .           • .  58 

No  trade,           , .  . .           . .           . .           - .  44 

Joiners,       . .  . .           . .           . .           . .           . .  23 

Cabinet-makers,  ..  ,,                       ..  18 

Smiths,  ..           ..           ..           ..           ..  16 

Teachers,            •  •  . .           ...         . .           . .  10 

Clerks,        ..  ..          ..                       ..           ..  8 

Jewellers,          . .  . .           . .          . .           . .  7 

Brass-founders,  . .           . .          . .           • .           .  •  7 

Tailors,    ..        ..  ..           ..           ..  7 

Masons,       , .  . .           . .           . .           . .           . .  7 

Curriers,             , .  . .           . .           . ,           . .  7 

Printers,      . .  . .           . .           . .           . .           . .  5 

Pianoforte-makers,  . .           . .           . .           . .  5 

Gardeners,  ..                       ..  5 

Students,           ..  ....           ..  4 

Painters,        . .  . .           , .           . .           . .            . .  4 

Writers,             ..  ..           ..           ..  4 

Watchmakers,  . .           . ,           . .           . .            .  •  4 


Coach-builders,    ..  ..  ..  3 

Engineers,  . ,  . .  . .  . .  *  *  3 

Carried  forward       ..  249 
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"Brought  forward       . .  249 
Sugar-refiners,  Architects,  Brewers,  Opticians,  Tanners,  Che- 
mists, Accountants,  Shoemakers,   Dyers,   Hatters,  Glaziers, 
of  each  two,       . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  22 

Colourers,  Basket -makers,  Bakers,  Fishing- rod-makers.  Bell- 
hangers,  Figure-casters,  Cooks,  Sadlers,  Cork-cutters,  Gold- 
beaters, Engravers,  Lithographists,  Plane-makers,  Book-binders, 
Die-cutters,  Cutlers,  Machine-makers,  Pupil  of  Blind  Asylum, 
Sculptors,  Carvers  and  Gilders,  of  each  one,       , .  . .  20 

291 

Of  which  number,  the  Library  Committee  forms  nine. 

Occupations  of  the  Students  of  the  Drawing  and  Modelling  Classes, 


Brass-founders,  . .  . .           . .           . .           . ,  34 

No  trade,     . .  . .           . .           . .           . .           . ,  17 

Plasterers,          . ,  . .           . .           . ,           . .  14 

Joiners,       . .  . .           . .           . .           . ,           . .  14 

Cabinet-makers,  .,  ..  10 

Carvers  and  Gilders,  . .           . .           . .           , .           . .  7 

Chasers,             . .  . .           . .           . .           , .  7 

Painters,      , .  . .            , ,           . .           . ,           . ,  6 

Smiths,              ..  6 

Masons,      , ,  . ,           , .           , .           , ,           , .  5 

Shopmen,           , .  . ,           , ,           . ,           , ,  5 

Jewellers,     . ,  . ,           . ,           , .           , .           . ,  4 

Seal-engravers     . .  . .           , .           . .           . ,  4 

Die-cutters,    . .  , .           , .           . .           , .           . ,  4 

Engineers,          . .  . .           . ,           . .           . ,  3 

Philosophical  instrument  Makers  . .           . .           . .  •  3 

Watchmakers,     . .  . .           . .           . .           , .  3 


Lithographers,  . .           . .           . .           . ,            , ,  1 

Teachers,            . .  . .           , .           . ,           , ,  1 

Millwrights,  1 

Cooks,  ,,           .,           ..  1 

Students,  . .           . .           . .           . .           . ,  1 

Machine-makers,  ..           .,           ..  1. 

Plumbers,  . .           . ,           , .           , ,           . ,  1 

Engine-turners,    . .  . .           . .           , .           , ,  1 

Colourers,  . .           . .           . .           . .           , ,  l 

Architects,    ....  . .           ,  /          . ,           , ,  1 

Wood-engravers,  . .           . .           . .           , ,           , ,  1 

Agents,  .,  1 

Engravers,  . .           , .           . .           , ,           , ,  1 

Wire-workers,     , .  . .           , .           . .           . .  1 

Total  160 
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INSTITUTION  OF  THE  PRINCE  DE  CHIMAY, 
AT  MENARS. 

It  is  now  three  years  since  the  Prince  de  Chimay,  at 
great  expense  and  labour,  and  in  defiance  of  considerable 
obstacles,  founded  an  extensive  educational  establishment 
for  the  different  classes  of  society  within  his  park  at 
Menars,  near  Blois.  The  prince  last  year  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  King  of  the  French,  stating  the  reasons 
which  induced  him  to  act,  the  plan  upon  which  he  pro- 
ceeded, and  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  establishment  at  Menars  has  been 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  Government.  The 
Prince  has  been  so  obliging  as  to  send  us  a  copy  of  this 
letter,  and  to  promise  any  detailed  information  that  may 
be  required.  In  order  to  understand  the  manner  in  which 
the  system  has  been  brought  practically  to  bear,  details 
will  be  necessary,  and  these  we  hope  to  be  able  to  lay 
before  our  readers  in  a  future  volume.  The  following 
are  a  few  extracts  from  the  letter  of  the  prince  to  the 
King  of  the  French : 

"  II  est  un  certain  ordre  d'idees  nouvelles  qu'il  importe 
de  ne  produire  au  jour  que  lorsqu'on  peut  les  appuyer  de 
faits  plausibles  et  concluans.  Avant  ce  moment  de  leur 
expression  materielle  elles  passent  incomprises,  ou  devien- 
nent  Tobjet  de  debats  passionnes  et  de  longues  contro- 
verses;  et  souvent  d'utiles  verites  perissent  ainsi  sans 
fruit,  comme  sans  retour.  Je  n'ai  pas  commence  par  ex- 
primer  publiquement,  du  moins  d'une  maniere  complette, 
ma  pensee  sur  le  systeme  de  Teducation  speciale :  j'ai 
commence  par  en  faire  Tapplication.  J'ai  voulu  m'en- 
tourer  de  faits  ;  j'ai  voulu  que  I'experience  put  donner 
quelque  credit  a  mes  paroles. 

"  II  m'a  semble  qu  on  pouvait  assigner  comme  cause 
premiere  et  incessante  du  mal-aise  present  de  la  societe,  et 
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du  travail  de  dissolution  qui  s  y  manifeste  de  toutes  parts, 
Teducation  mal-faite,  c'est-a-dire,  Teducation  mal-appro- 
priee  a  chacun,  parce  qu'elle  est  commune  a  tous.  J'ai 
cru,  et  je  crois  encore,  qu  il  n  y  a  pas  d'autre  cause  a 
cette  prodigieuse  exuberance  de  candidats  aux  postes 
avances  de  la  societe,  a  ces  pretensions  sans  calcul,  a  ces 
ambitions  accueillies  par  tant  de  mecomptes,  a  cette  in- 
vasion toujours  croissante  et  toujours  plus  mena^ante  de 
capacites  sans  emploi  et  sans  but,  par  consequent  d  cette 

foule  d existences  incompletes  et  brisees  J'ai  cru 

que  tous  ces  deplacemens  d'existences,  que  toutes  ces 
fausses  directions  imprimees  a  Tesprit  et  au  talent,  que 
tous  ces  desordres  enfin,  etaient  le  resultat  d'une  educa- 
tion sans  harmonic  avec  les  besoins  de  Tepoque,  avec  la 

capacite  et  la  destination  differente  de  chacun  

J'ai  vu  la  societe  partagee  en  grand es  classes  difFerentes 
par  la  position,  le  but,  et  les  moyens.  II  m'a  semble  que 
ces  classes  pouvaient  se  reduire  a  quatre ;  et  j'ai  voulu 
que  chacune  d'elles  put  recevoir  une  education  distincte 
appropriee  a  sa  nature  et  a  sa  direction :  telle  est  I'origine 

du  Prytanee  Les  travaux  les  plus  humbles  et  les 

plus  modestes  y  tiennent  leur  place  et  leur  emploi;  les 
etudes  les  plus  elevees  y  trouvent  leur  enseignement. 

"  Ainsi  j'ai  fonde  Tecole  des  Pionniers,  Tecole  d'Arts  et 
Metiers,  I'lnstitut  du  Commerce,  et  celui  des  Belles-Let- 
tres.  Aux  premiers  enfans  des  classes  pauvres  il  fallait 
donner  un  secours  complet;  le  Prytanee  les  refoit  gra- 
tuitement;  il  les  habille  et  les  nourrit.  Ces  enfans  trou- 
vent la  I'instruction  primaire,  I'instruction  morale  et  re- 
ligieuse,  sauvegarde  a  leur  jeune  age  contre  la  contagion 
du  mauvais  exemple  et  des  vices  precoces,  cortege  accou- 
tume  de  la  misere  et  de  Toisivete.  lis  sortent  de  I'ecole 
a  dix-sept  ans;  ils  en  sortent  instruits,  ayant  un  etat. 
lis  ont  pris  des  habitudes  d'ordre,  de  travail,  et  d'econo- 
mie.  Pouvant,  des  ce  moment,  se  suffire  a  eux-memes, 
ils  n'ont  plus  qu'  a  marcher  dans  la  vie  :  leurs  justes  et 
modestes  esperances  y  seront  realisees. 

"  Aux  enfans  que  forme  I'ecole  d'Arts  et  Metiers  il  ne 
fallait  que  de  I'aide,  et  j'ai  reduit  k  une  foible  pension  leur 
admission  dans  I'ecole.  Leur  instruction  dure  quatre 
ans  ;  elle  est  theorique  et  pratique.    L'instruction  theo- 
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rique  comprend  la  lecture,  Fecriture,  I'arithmetique,  les 
elemens  de  geometrie  et  de  trigonometrie  descriptive,  avee 
leurs  applications  aux  traces  des  charpentes,  aux  engre- 
nages,  et  a  la  mechanique  industrielle ;  les  notions  prin- 
cipales  des  sciences  physico-chimiques  appliquees  aux 
travaux  de  Tindustrie,  et  Texposition  des  recherches  sur 
la  force  et  la  resistance  des  differens  materiaux  de  con- 
struction. 

"  Les  travaux  manuels  sont  fixes,  quant  a  present,  aux 
arts  et  metiers  de  charron,  menuisier,  ebeniste,  forgeron, 
limeur  et  ajusteur,  tourneur  en  bois,  sellerie,  taillanderie. 
Ces  differens  arts  et  metiers  sont  classes  dans  huit  ateliers 
speciaux.  La  theorie  y  marche  constamment  de  front 
avec  la  pratique.  II  existe  a  Angers,  a  Chalons,  des  ecoles 
d'arts  et  metiers ;  mais  elles  semblent  destinees  a  former 
d'habiles  contre-maitres  plutot  que  des  veritables  ouvriers. 
Linstruction  theorique  qu'on  y  refoit  est  trop  etendue 

pour  la  plupart  d'entre  eux  J'ai  voulu  y  pouvoir 

autant  qu'il  etait  en  moi :  j'ai  cree  une  ecole,  non  de  luxe 
mais  d'utllite,  et  d'utilite  immediate  Le  Com- 
merce doit  avoir  une  ecole  speciale.  .  .  .  J'ai  toujours 
pense  que  le  commerce  est  une  profession  trop  impor- 
tante  par  son  objet,  par  les  nombreux  interets  qu'elle 
met  en  mouvement,  par  les  details  multiplies  et  si  divers 
dont  elle  se  compose,  pour  ne  pas  meriter  des  etudes 
serieuses.  Jusqu'a  present  il  n'en  a  point  ete  ainsi:  I'edu- 
cation  commerciale  est  encore  abandonnee  a  la  pratique 
routiniere,  au  faire^  en  un  mot;  I'esprit  etroit  et  mesquin 
Ta  envahie.  La  plupart  de  ceux  qui  s'y  consacrent  ne 
savent  pas  assez;  d'autres,  et  c'est  la  classe  la  plus  a 
plaindre,  savent  trop.  Ceux-ci  entrent  dans  le  commerce 
a  leur  sortie  de  rhetorique  ou  de  philosophic  ;  leurs  sou- 
venirs Virgiliens  les  y  poursuivent;  long- temps,  ils  nour- 
rissent  un  dedain  superbe  centre  une  profession  a  laquelle 
rien  ne  les  a  prepares,  et  qu  ils  n'ont  pas  appris  a  aimer. 

"  A  Dieu  ne  plaise  que  je  veuille  rendre  le  commerce 
etranger  a  la  culture  des  lettres  I  Bien  loin  de  borner 
la  sphere  de  ses  connaissances,  je  veux  I'agrandir  et  de 
r^tendre,  mais  en  la  specialisant,  Dans  ma  pensee,  les 
langues  anciennes  ne  lui  sont  pas  seulement  inutiles,  elles 
lui  sont  encore  un  embarras  :  il  faut  plus  tard  les  desap- 
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prendre,  et  avec  elles,  le  brillant  cortege  de  notions  phi- 
lologiques  et  esthetiques  qu*on  a  ete  si  long-temps  a  ac- 
querir.  II  faut  un  autre  exercice  aux  facultes  de  celui 
qui  se  consacre  au  commerce  ;  il  faut  pour  lui  remplacer 
Tetude  des  langues  anciennes  et  des  sciences  specula- 
tives  par  Tetude  des  langues  modernes,  des  sciences  na- 
turelles,  historiques,  et  experimentales^par  I'etude  serieuse 

du  code  de  commerce  

"  Vient  enfin  I'lnstitut  des  Belles-Lettres.  La  sont  en 
germe  tous  les  elemens  qui  composent  la  partie  supe- 
rieure  et  eclairee  de  la  soci^te.  11  faut  un  enseignement 
^leve  pour  cette  classe,  langues  anciennes  et  modernes, 
esthetique,  sciences  mathematiques,  sciences  naturelles, 
sciences  speculatives,  et  j'ai  cree  des  chaires  pour  cha- 
cune  de  ces  facultes  au  Prjtanee. 

"  Mais  il  fallait  surtout  eviter  de  tomber,  en  speciali- 
sant,  dans  un  inconvenient  tres  grave,  celui  d'isoler  trop 
I'intelligence  dans  un  cercle  trace,  et  de  la  rendre  ainsi 
etrangere  a  une  foule  de  notions  qu'il  n'est  pas  permis 
d'ignorer:  j'ai  done  organise  Tenseignement  particulier  de 
chaque  division  de  maniere  a  ce  qu'il  ne  soit  point  trop 
isole,  trop  exclusif ;  mais  qu'il  puisse  s'etendre  sans  s'y 
confondre  dans  les  divisions  voisines,  et  leur  emprunter 
toutes  les  notions  dont  il  doit  s'enrichir. 

"  C'est  une  verite  bien  reconnue  aujourd'hui  que 
I'education  universitaire   ne  repond  plus  suffisamment 

aux  besoins  du  temps   M.  Guizot  souscrit  a  un 

grand  nombre  des  reproches  adressees  a  TUniversite  dont 
les  systemes  et  les  doctrines  ne  se  sont  point  harmonies 
avec  les  temps,  et  sont  restes  immobiles  au  milieu  du 
progres;  mais  il  s'est  eleve  avec  une  haute  et  vive  elo- 
quence contre  les  proscripteurs  de  Tetude  des  langues 
anciennes.  Ah  !  gardons-nous,  en  effet,  de  les  proscrire  ; 
ces  nobles  langues  de  la  Grece  et  de  Rome,  elles  ont 
civilize  le  monde;  mais  accordons  a  cote  d'elles  une 
large  place  aux  sciences  filles  de  I'observation  et  de 
Texperience,  que  les  Grecs  et  les  Romains  n'ont  pas  con- 
nues." 

Speaking  of  the  importance  which  Napoleon  attached 
to  education,  he  thus  expresses  himself : — "  //  savait  que 
tout  ce  que  Vavenir  enferme  de  biens  et  de  maux^  de  crimes^ 
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de  mrtusy  ou  de  malheurs^  est  en  germe  dans  V education,  qui 
est  d  elle  seule  tout  Vavenir  des  peuples.  Oui,  V education  est 
Vavenir  des  peuples.  Le  gouvernement  ne  saurait  done 
abandonner  tout-a-fait  aux  speculations  particulieres  les 
soins  de  I'education  publique  ;  il  doit  sinon  la  diriger  en- 
tierement,  au  moins  la  surveiller  constamment. 

"  J'ai  cherclie  la  cause  (du  mal-aise  actuel  de  la 
societe),  et  j'ai  cru  la  voir  tout  entiere  dans  les  faux  erre- 
mens  de  Teducation.  J'avais  cette  conviction  quand,  il 
y  a  trois  ans,  j'ai  fonde  le  Prjtanee  de  Menars ;  et  Ton 
con^oit  que  dans  ma  position,  en  creant  un  etablissement 
de  cette  nature,  je  ne  pouvais  ceder  qu'  a  une  conviction 
profonde.  J'avais  cette  conviction  profonde,  et  Texpe- 
rience  acquise  depuis,  mes  constantes  observations  sur 
les  faits  generaux  et  particuliers  qui  se  sont  presentes  a 
moi  dans  I'education,  dans  I'ordre  moral  et  intellectuel,  la 
publication  recente  de  plusieurs  brochures  sur  cette  ma- 
tiere,  enfin  cette  discussion  si  brillante  a  la  Chambre  des 
Deputes, — tout  m'a  confirme  de  plus  en  plus  dans  mes 
premieres  idees." 

EDITOR. 
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France. 

Degree  in  Arts. — The  Royal  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion has  directed  that,  from  the  1st  of  January  last,  no 
examination  for  this  degree  shall  be  passed,  excepting  at 
a  sitting  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  (des  Lettres) :  the  com- 
positions in  Latin  and  French  prose,  which  form  a  por- 
tion of  those  examinations,  are  to  be  written  on  two  se- 
parate days,  six  hours  being  allowed  for  each  of  them ; 
and  the  examinations  in  Latin  verse  and  Greek  composi- 
tion are  to  be  passed  on  one  and  the  same  day,  three 
hours  being  allowed  for  each.  The  candidates  are  re- 
quired also  to  explain  viva  voce  some  Greek  and  Latin 
passages  selected  from  the  following  authors : — 2nd  Book 
of  Herodotus  ;  Pericles'  Speech  in  Thucydides ;  Plato's 
Gorgias ;  Demosthenes*  Oration  against  Leptines ;  the 
Choruses  in  CEdipus  at  Colonos ;  Euripides'  Hecuba ; 
Theocritus'  Fight  between  Hercules  and  Amycus ;  Syne- 
sius'  Hymns ;  Cicero  de  Oratore  ;  the  treatise  "  De  Le- 
gibus  ;"  Tacitus'  Germany  ;  Seneca's  "  De  Beneficio  ;" 
the  two  last  Books  of  Quinctilian's  Rhetoric ;  the  5th  Book 
of  Lucretius'  "  De  Natura  Rerum ;"  the  1st  Book  of 
Horace's  Epistles,  and  the  2nd  Book  of  his  Odes ;  and 
Seneca's  Troas.  The  candidates  are  required  to  answer 
such  questions  in  philosophy,  history,  literature,  and  phi- 
lology, as  may  be  suggested  by  the  passages  in  which 
they  are  examined.  The  Faculty  will  afterwards  make 
out  a  list  of  the  candidates  whom  they  find  qualified  for 
the  degree,  arranged  according  to  merit,  and  lay  it  before 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
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College  Courses^ — The  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
have  laid  down  the  following  works  for  the  use  of  the  \ 
respective  classes  in  the  colleges  attached  to  the  Aca-  ' 
demy  of  Paris,  as  well  as  of  other  towns.  It  is  to  continue 
in  force  for  the  scholastic  year  1836-7.  ^ 

Sixth  Class. — Latin  Gospel  (for  Sundays);  French, 
Latin,  and  Greek  Grammar  ;  Selectae  e  Profanis,   Cor-  J 
nelius  Nepos,  ^Esop's  Fables,  Elementary  Geography,  1 
Jewish  and  Christian  Customs,  Selections  from  Fenelon,  ^ 
and  Elements  of  Ancient  History. 

Fifth  Class. — Nov.  Testament,  (the  Acts),  Grammar  ^ 
as  in  the  sixth,  Greek  Dictionary,  Greek  Roots,  Se- 
lectae  e  Profanis,  Justinus,  Phsedrus'  Fables,  Ovid's  Me-  ^ 
tamorphoses  (edit,  expurg.)^  Lucian's  Dialogues,  Elian,  ^ 
Panegyric  of  Evagoras,  Geography,  Elements  of  Ancient  ? 
History,  and  Selections  from  ButFon.  ■ 
Fourth  Class. — New  Testament  (Greek);  Grammar,  ^ 
Latin,  Greek,  and  French  ;  Quicherat's  Thesaurus  Poe-  ^ 
ticus,  Latin  Prosody,  Greek  Roots ;  Cicero  de  Senec-  ^ 
tute ;  de  Amicitia,  and  Orations  pro  Archia  Poeta  and  ^ 
pro   Marcello ;  Quintus  Curtius,   Caesar's   Commenta-  ^ 
ries,  Virgil,  Isocrates'  Panegyric  of  Athens,  one  of  Plu- 
tarch's  Lives,  Selections  from  Xenophon,  Elements  of  ^' 
Roman  History,  Life  of  Charles  XII,  Telemachus,  and 
Poeme  de  la  Religion.  ^ 

Third  Class.— Nov.  Test.  (St.  Luke),  Quicherat's  Trea- 
tise  on  Latin  Versification,  Sallust,  Cicero  (the  Catilines), 
VirgiV,  Plutarch's  Morals,  Selections  in  Oratory  from  the 
Greek  Fathers,  Homer,  Elements  of  the  History  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  Voltaire's  Louis  XIV,  Masillon's  Petit 
Careme,  and  Boileau. 

Second  Class. — Nov.  Test.  Graec,  Livy's  Res  Memo- 
rabiles,  Cicero  de  Officiis  and  Orations,  Tacitus,  Virgil,; 
Horace's  Odes,  Demosthenes'  Philippics ;  Plato's  Apo-| 
logy,  or  the  Menezene,  or  the  first  Alcibiades ;  Homer,; 
one  of  Sophocles'  or  Euripides'  Tragedies,  Conciones  ^ 
Graecae  (select  speeches  from  Herodotus  or  Xenophon), 
Elements  of  Modern  History ;  J.B.Rousseau;  Montes- 
quieu.  Grandeur  et  Decadence  des  Romains,  and  Bos-j  ^' 
suet's  Universal  History.  j  - 

Rhetoric  Class.— (Morm/x^.)  Nov.  Test.  Graec.  (Acts), 
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Elements  of  Rhetoric,  Conciones  ex  Latinis  Scriptoribus 
excerptae,  Cicero's  Orations  and  De  Claris  Oratoribus, 
Tacitus,  Demosthenes,  Conciones  Graecas  (Thucydides' 
Orations),  Bossuet  and  Flechier  Orat.  Funebr.  and  La- 
bruyere's  Characters. — (Evening.^  Horace,  Virgil,  Nau- 
det's  Abridgment  of  Lucan,  Homer,  Pindara ;  Tragedy  of 
Eschylus,  Sophocles^  or  Euripides;  Aristophanes'  Plutus 
(Ducazan's  edition),  and  Classical  Theatre  (Athalie, 
Esther,  Polyeucte,  le  Misanthrope). 

Every  professor  of  a  class  or  section  in  Grammar,  the 
Classics,  or  Rhetoric,  is  required,  within  a  month  from 
the  re-opening  of  his  class,  to  fix  upon  the  Greek  and 
Latin  books  on  the  preceding  list,  or  upon  such  parts  of 
them  as  he  intends  to  make  use  of  during  the  ensuing 
year.  He  is  at  the  same  time  to  draw  up  a  tabular 
summary  of  the  entire  course  he  proposes  to  pursue  in 
the  rhetorical  class ;  as  well  as  of  the  method  he  intends 
to  adopt,  and  the  series  of  lessons  laid  down  for  teaching 
the  principles  of  composition  and  style.  All  these  de- 
tails are  to  be  collected  by  the  head  of  each  establish- 
ment, and  to  be  addressed  to  the  rector  of  the  academy 
to  which  the  college  is  attached ;  and  the  rector  is  to 
transmit  them  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
before  the  1st  December  1836,  in  order  that  copies 
may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Inspectors  General^ 
whose  duty  it  is  to  see  them  carried  into  operation. 

Elementary  Schools, — The  number  of  children  of  both 
sexes  at  present  attending  these  schools  is  2,453,954 ;  of 
whom  1,627,110  are  boys,  and  826,844  girls.  The  num- 
ber of  schools  themselves  is  43,951. 

Agricultural  Courses  of  Lectures. — Chiefly  with  a  view 
that  the  principles  of  agriculture  should  be  taught 
in  the  French  schools  generally,  and  that  masters  should, 
to  a  certain  extent,  be  enabled  to  obtain  the  requisite 
knowledge  for  this  purpose,  the  government  have  de- 
termined upon  opening  public  and  gratuitous  courses 
of  lectures  at  the  "Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Trades." 
There  are  to  be  three  of  these  courses,  viz. — on  Agri- 
cultural Mechanics  and  Architecture,  &c. ;  on  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry;  and  on  Agriculture  in  general, 
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comprehending  the  elements  of  botany  and  vegetable 
physiology,  the  rearing  and  training  of  animals,  &c. 

Royal  Colleges  at  Paris, — The  number  of  pupils  at 
present  attending  these  six  public  schools  is  as  follows  : 
College  of  Charlemagne  (all  day-scholars),  736 ;  St» 
Louis,  boarders  350,  and  day-scholars  600, — in  all  930 ; 
Louis-le-grand,  boarders  313,  and  day-scholars  330, — in 
all  1,063 ;  Henry  IV.  boarders  440,  and  day-scholars 
260,— in  all  700;  Bourbon,  day-scholars  830;  Rollin, 
boarders  380 ;  and  Stanislaus,  boarders  300 ; — making  al- 
together 3,001. 

Corsica, — Popular  education  has  advanced  rapidly 
since  the  year  1830,  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  arising 
from  the  prejudices  and  local  habits  of  the  people ;  yet, 
out  of  the  331  districts,  {communes^^  137  are  still  with- 
out schools.  The  number  of  children  attending  the 
various  schools  is  12,407  in  winter,  and  11,640  in  sum- 
mer :  in  this  number  2,092  girls  only  are  included. 
There  are,  however,  21,948  children  more  in  the  island 
who  receive  no  sort  of  education  either  in  public  schools 
or  at  home.  The  number  of  teachers  in  the  district 
schools  is  208.  There  are  six  schools  under  the  care  of 
the  "  Brethren  of  Christian  Knowledge,*'  {Doctrine  Chre- 
tienne).  Of  these  schools,  there  is  one  at  Ajaccio,  at- 
tended by  300  pupils;  one  at  Bastia,  by  700;  and  there 
are  530  in  the  remaining  four.  The  island  is  so  wretch- 
edly split  into  parties,  that  the  children  of  those  who 
belong  to  the  party  in  opposition  to  the  district  teachers, 
never  attend  his  school ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that, 
if  there  is  no  other  school  in  the  neighbourhood,  num- 
bers remain  uneducated.  The  pittance  allowed  to  the 
teacher  nowhere  exceeds  200  francs  (about  £8) ;  and 
even  this  is  in  many  instances  scandalously  withheld,  out 
of  mere  party  spirit.  The  consequence  is,  that  numbers 
are  compelled  to  abandon  their  appointments  and  seek  a 
livelihood  elsewhere.  The  teacher  receives  certain  pay- 
ments in  bread,  &c.  from  the  pupils  ;  but  this  source  of 
income  is  so  scanty  and  precarious,  that  his  average  re- 
muneration is  not  more  than  350  francs  (about  £14)  a 
year  altogether. 
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Female  Education. — According  to  the  most  recent  re- 
turns, there  are,  out  of  46,017  elementary  schools,  but 
11,322  appropriated  to  the  instruction  of  female  chil- 
dren; and  these  11,322  schools  are  not  attended  by 
more  than  500,000  girls,  scarcely  one-sixth  part  of  the 
female  population  between  the  ages  of  four  and  fifteen. 
Now,  regard  being  had  to  the  still  greater  proportion  of 
females  of  an  adult  age  who  are  without  any  education 
at  all,  it  will  result  that  there  are  not  fewer  than  from 
thirteen  to  fourteen  millions  of  females  altogether  who  are 
destitute  of  any  instruction  but  such  as  they  can  obtain 
under  their  parents'  roof. — (Trans,  of  the  Society  for  Ele- 
mentary Instruction,  1836.) 

Holland. 

National  Education,— A.  statistical  return  on  this  sub- 
ject has  been  lately  compiled  ?  and  from  this  we  collect 
the  subsequent  information.  The  kingdom  contains  3 
Universities,  (Leyden,  Utrecht,  and  Groningen,)  3  Athe- 
naeums, (public  schools  of  a  superior  description,  at  Am- 
sterdam, Franceker,  and  Deventer,  which  are  organised 
on  the  same  footing  as  Universities,  but  are  not  privi- 
lieged  to  confer  doctors*  degrees,)  68  Latin  or  grammar 
schools,  3  seminaries  for  Roman  Catholics,  1  for  Luthe- 
rans, 1  for  the  Remonstrants,  1  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  and  1  for  youth  of  the  Jewish  persuasion. 
The  whole  number  of  this  superior  class  of  scholastic 
establishments  is  therefore  81,  exclusive  of  the  Aca- 
demy for  the  Artillery  and  Engineers  at  Amsterdam, 
the  Military  Academy  at  Delft,  the  Naval  Academies  at 
Amsterdam,  Helvoetsluys,  &c. 

In  respect  of  schools  of  the  second  class  and  national 
schools,  the  kingdom  is  divided  into  70  districts,  which 
contain  2,123  district-schools,  127  specially  destined  to 
the  education  of  poor  children,  and  630  w^holly  sup- 
ported and  conducted  by  individuals  ;  making  altogether 
2,880.  Besides  these,  there  are  a  veterinary  school,  2 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  1  for  the  blind,  and  3  for 
educating  youth  for  the  naval  and  military  services. 
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Germany. 

The  German  Universities :  Yearly  expenditure. —  In  a 
discussion,  which  took  place  in  the  legislature  of  Alten^ 
burg  on  the  29th  December  last,  upon  an  application  for 
a  grant  of  30,000  dollars  (about  £4,125)  for  the  expen- 
diture of  the  University  of  Jena,  it  was  stated,  that  the 
yearly  expenses  of  the  University  of  Berlin  were  99,846 
dol.  (about  £13,728);  of  Bonn  89,685  dol.  (about 
£12,331);  of  Breslau  72,299  dol.  (about  £9,941);  of 
Halle  70,738  dol.^  (about  £9,731);  of  Konigsbergf 
60,912  dol.  (about  £8,375);  of  Greifswalde  67,696  dol. 
(about  £9,308) ;  and  of  Leipzig  56,315  dol.  (about 
£7,743)..!: 

Hanover. — During  the  last  session  (the  summer  term), 
the  University  of  Gottingen  was  attended  by  854  stu- 
dents ;  fifty  fewer  than  during  the  preceding  session. 
The  number  of  individuals  engaged  in  teaching  was  101  ; 
namely,  51  professors,  39  private  tutors  or  lecturers,  and 
11  teachers  of  drawing,  the  modern  languages,  &c.  The 
number  of  courses  of  lectures  announced  was  112;  most 
of  them  were  well  attended. 

Rhenish  Prussia, — There  are  18  public  colleges  in  this 
part  of  the  Prussian  dominions,  nine  of  which  are  Roman 
Catholic ;  the  studies  in  these  nine  establishments  are 
conducted  by  123  professors  :  those  in  the  nine  Protest- 
ant colleges  are  conducted  by  109  tutors.  The  Catholic 
colleges  are  situated  in  Coblentz,  Treves,  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  Diiren,  Cologne,  Miinster,  Bonn,  Diisseldorf,  and 
Emmerich ;  the  Protestant  colleges  in  Kreutznach,  Sar- 
rebriick,  Wetzlar,  Cologne,  Elberfeld,  Duisburg,  Wesel, 
Cleves,  and  Essen.  During  the  year  1835,  these  schools 
were  attended  by  3,184  pupils;  the  Roman  Catholic  by 
2,077,  and  the  Protestant  by  1,107. 

In  this  same  year  the  elementary  schools  in  the  Rhe- 
nish Provinces  were  attended  by  435,391  children,  whose 

*  In  1805,  only  36,113  dollars  (about  £4,965). 
t  In  1805,  only  6,921  dollars  (about  £951). 

X  In  the  subsequent  article  upon  the  Prussian  Universities,  the  ex- 
penditure of  those  Universities  appears  to  be  less,  because  it  relates  only, 
we  are  informed,  to  their  cost  to  the  public  treasury. 
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ages  varied  from  five  to  fourteen.  The  number  of  pupils 
in  constant  attendance  did  not,  however,  exceed  395,465  ; 
of  whom  204,559  were  boys,  and  190,906  girls.  The 
classification  of  the  children,  according  to  the  religion  in 
which  they  have  been  brought  up,  is  as  follows :  Roman 
CathoHcs  298,610;  Protestants  98,011 ;  and  Jews  3,844. 

Prussia, — The  following  were  the  number  of  students 
admitted  into  the  Prussian  Universities  during  the  years 
here  stated;  the  return  is  confined  to  the  native-born 
subjects  of  the  Prussian  crown.  In  1831,  1306 ;  1832, 
1322;  1833,  1191;  1834,  1062;  and  during  the  first 
six  months  of  185,  385.  In  order  to  make  the  return 
for  five  years  complete,  we  add  the  numbers  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1830^  which  were  825  :  the  average  yearly 
admissions,  therefore,  were  about  1,216.  The  population 
of  Prussia  having  been  13,509,927  souls  in  the  year  1834, 
the  proportion  of  University  students  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  was  1  in  about  11,100.  The  number 
of  Gymnasia,  or  public  Grammar  Schools,  in  Prussia,  is 
112,  which  are  thus  unequally  distributed:  Eastern  Prus- 
sia, (population  1834,  1,269,120,)  8;  Western  Prussia, 
(804,155,)  5  ;  Posen,  (1,120,668,)  4  ;  Brandenburg, 
(1,651,320,)  18  ;  Pomerania,  (941,193,)  6  ;  Silesia, 
(2,540,579,)  20;  Saxon  Provinces,  (1,490,583,)  22; 
Westphalia,  (1,292,902,)  11 ;  and  the  Rhenish  Provinces, 
including  Lichtenberg,  (2,392,407,)  18. 

Prussian  Universities, — The  University  of  Berlin  has 
74  paid  professors  and  lecturers,  and  its  annual  expendi- 
ture is  64,550  dol.  (about  £8,875);  Bonn  has  58  paid 
professors,  &c.,  and  its  expenditure  is  49,949  dol.  (about 
£6,878) ;  Breslau  has  51  paid  professors,  &c.,  and  its  ex- 
penditure is  37,180  dol.  (about  £5,112) ;  Greifswalde  has 
31  paid  professors,  &c.,  and  its  expenditure  is  23,115  dol. 
(about  £3,178) ;  Halle  has  55  paid  professors,  &c.,  and 
its  expenditure  is  42,278  dol.  (about  £5,813) ;  and  Ko- 
nigsberg  has  28  paid  professors,  i&c,  and  its  expenditure 
is  25,433  dol.  (about  £3,497). 

Halle, — ^The  courses  announced  for  the  winter  session, 
1836-7,  (24th  October  to  the  18th  March,)  are  as  fol- 
lows : 
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1.  In  Divinity.    (12  Lecturers.) 

1 .  Encyclopaedia  and  Methodology  of  Theological  study ; 

2.  Hermeneutics  of  the  Old  Testament  and  its  history ; 

3.  Historical  and  Critical  Introduction  to  the  canonical 
and  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament;  besides  Ex- 
planations by  three  professors  of  the  Book  of  Job,  the 
Psalms  and  Prophecies,  and  Genesis  and  Solomon's 
Song ;  4.  Historical  and  critical  Introduction  to  the  ca- 
nonical and  apocryphal  Books  of  the  New  Testament 
with  reference  to  Strauss's  Life  of  Jesus  ;  5.  Illustrations 
of  several  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  by  four  different 
professors ;  6.  The  Dicta  Classica  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament ;  7.  Exegetical,  homiletical,  and  practical 
Comments  on  select  passages  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles; 
7.  Dogmatic  Theology;  8.  Symbolical  Dogmatics;  9.  Doc- 
trines of  St.  Paul;  10.  Christian  Morals;  11.  Literary 
History  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers  ;  12.  Christian  Antiqui- 
ties ;  13.  First  and  Second  Parts  of  the  History  of  Religion 
and  the  Church  ;  14.  Pastoral  Theology;  15.  Homiletics  ; 
16.  Catechetics  ;  and  17.  Liturgies.  These  subjects  are 
divided  into  25  courses  of  lectures  in  Divinity. 

11.  In  Jurisprudence.    (9  Lecturers.) 

1.  Encyclopaedia  and  Methodology  of  Jurisprudence ; 
2.  The  most  important  Sections  of  the  Mosaic  Law  (2 
courses) ;  3.  Institutions  and  History  of  Roman  Law ; 

4.  History  of  Roman  Law;  5.  The  Pandects  (3  courses); 
6.  Roman  Law  of  Pledges  and  Mortgages ;  7.  German 
Civil  Law;  S.Prussian  Civil  Law;  9. Feudal  Law;  10. Eu- 
ropean Law  of  Nations;  11.  Public  Law  of  the  German 
Confederation  and  the  Confederate  States ;  12.  Public 
Law  of  Prussia;  13.  Common  Criminal  Law,  &c. ;  14. 
Ecclesiastical  Law ;  15.  Ecclesiastical  Law  of  Prussia ; 
16.  Laws  of  Commerce  and  Exchanges  ;  17.  Civil  Law 
Processes;  18.  Criminal  Law  Processes;  and  19.  Medical 
Jurisprudence.    In  all  24  courses  in  Law. 

III.  In  Medicine.    (10  Lecturers.) 
1.  Encyclopaedia  and  Methodology  of  Medical  Studies; 
2.  History  of  Medicine  ;  3.  Anthropology ;  4.  Zootomy, 
Osteology,  Myology,  &c. ;   5.  General  Pathology  and 
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Therapies ;  6.  Speeial  Pathology  and  Therapies ;  7.  Pa- 
thology, &c,  of  the  Organs  of  Digestion,  the  Brain,  Spine, 
&c.  ;  8.  General  and  Special  Surgery ;  9.  Fractures  of  the 
Bones  and  Distortions;  10.  Obstetrics,  theory  and  prac- 
tice; 11.  Pharmacology  (3  courses);  12.  Elements  of 
Stochiometry ;  13.  Medical  Botany;  14.  Officinal  Botany. 
Practical  Demonstrations  and  Exercises  in  Medical  Cli- 
nics, Dissections,  Midwifery,  &c.    In  all  16  courses. 

IV.  In  Philosophy.    (9  Lecturers.) 

1.  Encyclopajdia   and   Methodology   of  Philosophy ; 

3.  History  of  Philosophy,  general  and  special  (3  courses)  ; 

4.  Logic  ;  5,  Logic  and  Metaphysics ;  6.  Illustrations  of 
Gothe's  Faust ;  7.  Hezel's  Phsenomenologie  of  the  Mind ; 
8.  Psychology ;  9.  Laws  of  Nature ;  10.  Belief  and  Know- 
ledge, as  introductory  to  the  philosophy  of  Religion  and 
Dogmatics;  11.  Ethics  and  the  philosophy  of  Religion 
(2  courses)  ;  and  12.  On  Immortality  as  taught  by  Philo- 
sophy and  Christianity.    In  all  15  courses. 

V.  In  Mathematics.    (3  Lecturers.) 

1.  Analytical  Geometry  ;  2.  Plane  and  Spherical  Tri- 
gonometry ;  3.  Algebra ;  4.  Elements  of  Integral  and 
Differential  Calculus  ;  5.  Analytical  Mechanics ;  and  6. 
Astronomy.    In  all  6  courses. 

VI.  In  the  Natural  Sciences.    (7  Lecturers.) 
1.  Experimental  Physics ;  2.  Chemistry ;  3.  Meteoro- 
logy; 4.  Mineralogy;  5.  Popular  Botany;  6.  Helmintho- 
logy;   and  7.  Natural  History  of  Animals.     In  all  7 
courses. 

VII.  In  Pohtical  Science  and  Domestic  Economy. 
(3  Lecturers  ) 
1.  Science  of  Political  Economy ;  2.  Development  of 
Absolute  Monarchy  in  Europe  ;  3.  National  Economy ; 
4.  Forest  Technology;  and  5.  Domestic  Uses  of  Ani- 
mals (CEkonomische  Nutzen  der  Hausthiere).  In  all 
5  courses. 

VIII.  In  Historical  Science.    (6  Lecturers.) 
1.  History  of  Religion,  or  Mythology   of  the  Old 
World ;  2.  Roman  Antiquities ;  3.  History  of  the  Seven 
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Years*  War,  with  military  illustrations ;  4.  History  of  the 
French  Revolution,  1786—1804;  5.  History  of  the  Prus- 
sian State  ;  6.  Statistics  of  Prussia.    In  all  6  courses. 

IX,  In  Philology  and  Modern  Literature. 
(12  Lecturers.) 

I.  The  Classics. — I.  Philosophical  and  historical  Intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  Language ;  2.  History  of  Greek 
Literature ;  3.  Aristotle's  Poetry ;  4.  Pindar's  Pythian 
Hymns ;  5.  Sophocles'  QEdipus  at  Colonos ;  6.  Plautus' 
Trinummus  ;  7.  Tacitus'  Annals ;  8.  Horace's  Odes,  2nd 
Book ;  9.  Latin  Interpretation,  Disputations,  and  Com- 
position (2  courses).    In  all  10  courses. 

II.  Eastern  Languages. — 1.  Elements  of  Syriac  ;  2. 
Metre  of  Arabic  (2  courses) ;  3.  Elements  of  Persian ; 
4.  Sanskrit  Grammar,  and  Rudiments  of  the  Zend  Lan- 
guage.   In  all  4  courses. 

III.  Modern  Western  Languages. —  I.  Elements  of 
Anglo-Saxon ;  2.  Italian ;  3.  French  ;  4.  Portuguese  and 
Spanish ;  5.  English.  In  all  3  courses.  In  Philology 
19  courses  altogether. 

X.  In  the  Fine  Arts  and  Gymnastics.    (5  Lecturers.) 

1.  General  History  of  the  Plastic  Arts;  2.  History, 
theory,  and  technicology  of  Painting;  3.  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Design ;  4.  History  of  the  Christian  Arts, 
particularly  Music,  with  reference  to  Religion  and  the 
Church ;  5.  Theoretical  and  practical  Instruction  in 
Music.    In  all  5  courses. 

The  total  number  of  courses,  of  which  the  preceding 
are  the  heads,  is  128,  which  are  delivered  by  86  profes- 
sors and  teachers. 

Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse, — If  there  are  as  many  as  30 
children  in  a  parish  between  the  ages  of  six  and  four- 
teen, and  capable  of  being  taught,  the  law  requires  that  a 
school  should  be  established;  and,  when  the  number 
shall  exceed  100,  that  two  schools  be  opened ;  but  where 
it  is  upwards  of  250,  three  must  be  opened.  Each 
school  must  have  its  own  master;  but  he  is  not  per- 
mitted to  appoint  an  assistant  of  his  own  mere  motion. 
The  local  committee  arrange  for  the  subdivision  into 
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classes  according  to  age,  sex,  &c.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  schools,  the  National  Schools  (Confessions-Schulen), 
where  children  of  the  established  religion  only  are  taught, 
and  District  Schools  (Communal-Schulen),  into  which 
children  are  admitted  without  reference  to  the  parents' 
creed.  No  district  school  can  be  opened  without  the 
preliminary  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  parochial  board,  in 
conjunction  with  the  parish  clergy  and  the  more  respect- 
able inhabitants ;  and  this  vote  must  receive  the  ap- 
probatur"  of  the  government.  The  same  process  is  ne- 
cessary where  it  is  wished  to  convert  a  district  into  a 
national  school.  No  teacher  is  appointed  unless  he  has 
passed  two  examinations  before  a  special  board  of  exa- 
miners, and  has  been  admitted  a  candidate  ;  and  where 
the  appointment  vests  in  any  local  or  other  patron,  the 
appointment  is  invalid  unless  it  be  given  to  such  a  can- 
didate. The  subjects  of  instruction  must  include  morals 
and  biblical  history  by  the  master,  and  the  principles  of 
the  established  religion  by  a  parochial  minister ;  writing, 
reading,  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  singing.  Besides 
these,  the  following  are  recommended ;  the  rudiments  of 
geography,  national  history,  agriculture,  natural  history, 
and  linear  design.  Wherever  it  is  practicable,  schools  of 
industry  are  combined  with  the  national  schools,  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  instruction  to  the  boys  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  trees,  gardens,  &c. ;  and  to  the  girls  in  spin- 
ning, sewing,  knitting,  and  frequently  coarse  embroidery. 
The  vacations  can  in  no  case  exceed  eight  weeks  in  the 
twelvemonth  ;  the  hours  of  instruction  are  five  hours  on 
four  days,  and  three  hours  on  two  days,  of  the  week. 
The  number  of  hours  in  the  schools  in  rural  districts  is 
reduced  during  the  summer  season.  The  Local  Board 
or  Committee  consist  of  the  clergy  and  burgomaster  as 
permanent  members,  and  certain  inhabitants  appointed 
by  the  Head  Board  of  Instruction  (Ober-schul  Rath) 
upon  the  nomination  of  the  local  authorities  of  the  dis- 
trict. The  general  control  of  all  the  national  schools  is 
vested  in  a  Central  Board,  subordinate  to  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior  and  Justice  :  the  better  class  of  schools  is 
under  the  control  of  the  "  Council  of  Superior  Instruc- 
tion" (Ober-studien  Rath).    Grants  of  money  are  made 
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where  the  parishes  are  too  poor  to  maintain  schools  out 
of  their  own  resources. 

Austria. 

Education  in  generaL-- All  matters  connected  with 
this  branch  of  national  economy  are  under  the  general 
control  and  direction  of  the  Imperial  Board  of  Studies 
(Hof-studien- Commission)  in  Vienna,  save  and  except 
such  as  relate  to  the  Hungarian  and  Transylvanian  Pro- 
vinces, for  which  there  is  a  special  Board  at  Ofen. 

Of  the  highest  description  of  scholastic  establish- 
ments, namely,  Universities,  the  constitution  of  which 
consists  of  the  four  faculties  of  Divinity,  Physic,  Law, 
and  Philosophy,  there  are  nine  in  all ;  Vienna  (between 
1900  and  2000  students),  Prague  (about  1500),  Innsbriick 
(360),  Gratz  (330),  Ollmiitz  (revived  in  1827),  Pesth 
(1700),  Lemberg  (1000),  Pavia  (1300),  and  Padua 
(420).  The  next  in  rank,  forming  a  step  between  the 
University  and  Gymnasium,  or  Grammar  School,  are  the 
Lyccea,  Colleges  or  Academies,  of  which  there  are  23  for 
Roman  Catholics,  1  for  Illyria,  4  for  Lutherans,  7  for 
the  Reformed  Lutherans,  and  1  for  the  Grseco-Catho- 
lics  :  in  this  class  we  ought  also  to  include  the  Eccle- 
siastical Seminaries,  of  which  there  are  20  for  Divinity 
students  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  1  for  the  same 
class  of  students  of  the  Protestant  persuasion.*  In  this 
place  also  should  be  mentioned  the  various  seminaries 
for  special  branches  of  education ;  among  which  we  may 
notice  the  "  Theresianum,"  or  Equestrian  Academy,  in 
Vienna,  in  which  the  classics,  mathematics,  philosophy, 

*  From  a  publication  compiled  from  the  papers  of  a  deceased  civil 
servant  of  the  Austrian  crown,  entitled     A  Sketch  of  the  Austrian 
Monarchy,"  (1834,)  we  collect  the  subsequent  details  : 
Theology,  professors  and  teachers,  324  students  and  pupils,  5,862 
Physic,  ,.  149  „  4,249 

Law,  „  57  „  3,191 

Philosophy,  „  334  „  7,284 

864  20.586 
In  the  Lyc2ea  and  Colleges  as  well  as  the  Universities. 

Of  Military  academies,  adds  the  same  writer,  there  are  6  of  the 
higher  class,  attended  by  996  pupils  j  and  21  of  an  inferior  class, 
attended  by  2,918. 
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and  political  law  are  taught :  the  great  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute in  the  same  capital,  which  is  divided  into  three 
separate  departments  ;  viz,  one  (the  Real-Schule),  a  semi- 
nary for  acquiring  the  ordinary  branches  of  knowledge 
(about  270  pupils) ;  another  for  commercial  pupils  (about 
90)  ;  and  the  third  for  pupils  intended  for  mechanical  and 
scientific  professions  (about  400) :  the  National  Tech- 
nical Institute  at  Prague,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a  di- 
rector and  adjunct,  assisted  by  4  professors  and  several 
teachers,  whose  classes  amount  to  about  400:  and  the 
Joanneum,"  or  Technical  Institute  at  Gratz,  in  which 
there  are  a  director  and  4  professors,  who  instruct  about 
250  pupils  in  the  various  branches  of  knowledge  con- 
nected with  natural  history  and  natural  philosophy. 

The  third  grade  of  the  Austrian  seminaries  compre- 
hends the  "  Gymnasia,"  of  which  the  total  number  is 
127.  The  superintendence  of  the  several  establishments 
of  this  description  in  each  province  is  vested  in  a  direc- 
tor-general ;  and  each  of  them  is  under  the  local  ma- 
nagement of  a  director,  vice-director,  and  prcefect.  The 
assistant- teachers  consist  of  2  masters  for  the  classics, 
and  4  for  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  mathematics,  &c. ; 
a  few,  which  are  not  in  a  complete  state,  have  no  classes 
for  the  higher  classics.  The  whole  body  of  masters  em- 
ployed in  these  seminaries  amounts  nearly  to  900,  and 
the  number  of  pupils  to  28,963,  including  136  who  are 
educating  in  the  Gymnasium  and  Alumneum  at  Teschen 
in  Austrian  Silesia. 

With  regard  to  the  education  of  the  lower  classes,  the 
Austrian  government  have  not  been  inattentive  to  the 
claims  of  the  nation  at  large.  The  present  establish- 
ments consist  of  24,931  national  schools,  which  are 
divided  into  15,967  elementary  schools,  (under  the  se- 
veral designations  of  Trivial,  Haupt,  Normal-haupt,  and 
Real-Schule7i,)  which  are  attended  by  about  1,454,000 
boys  and  girls ;  and  8964  Repetition  or  Sunday  schools 
( WiederholungS'Schulen\  which  are  attended  by  about 
540,500.  The  number  of  teachers  in  all  these  institu- 
tions is  32,053,  of  whom  10,252  are  catechists,  (or  can- 
didates for  holy  orders,)  and  they  are  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  14,011  beneficed   ecclesiastics  and 
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Others  of  the  clergy.  The  whole  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  845  district-inspectors.  The  character  of  the 
four  descriptions  of  schools  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  explanation :  The  instruction  given  in  the 
Trivial  schools  is  confined  to  religion,  morals,  reading,  writ- 
ing and  arithmetic  ;  the  children  of  indigent  parents  are 
not  only  taught  gratuitously,  but  pay  nothingfor  the  use  of 
books.  The  Haupt  or  head  schools  carry  the  instruction 
given  in  the  Trivial  schools  to  a  higher  point,  and 
usually  put  the  pupils  through  a  three  years'  course. 
The  Normal^  oy,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  the 
Model-head'SchoolSy  are  established  in  the  capitals  of  the 
provinces,  and  consist  of  four  classes ;  they  prepare  chil- 
dren for  the  Real-schule,  or  complete  the  education  of  such 
as  cannot  afford  to  attend  it.  The  studies  are  here  ex- 
tended to  geography,  geometry,  drawing,  natural  history, 
mechanics,  &c.  In  the  Real^  or  Civic  schools^  {Bilrger- 
schulen^)  the  students  are  instructed  in  such  branches  of 
knowledge  as  may  qualify  them  for  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  life,  namely,  for  artists,  merchants,  master- 
manufacturers,  brokers,  &c. 

From  the  preceding  data,  which  we  have  reason  to 
believe  sufficiently  accurate,  it  would  appear  that  the 
proportion  of  males  and  females  who  are  educated  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  exclu- 
sive of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  is  about  1  in  every 
13  individuals.  In  this  estimate,  we  assume  the  present 
population  of  the  Austrian  empire  to  be  33,500,000, 
from  which  number  we  have  deducted  10,300,000  for 
the  population  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania. 

During  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  Austrian  government 
have  re-opened  or  re-modelled  several  universities,  and 
founded  100  gymnasia,  80  ecclesiastical  and  other  semi- 
naries, 25  lycsea,  12  chairs  of  philosophy,  and  5  pro- 
fessorships of  statistics. 

Milan, — This  government,  otherwise  Lombardy,  had  in 
its  national  or  elementary  schools,  in  the  year  1824, 
138,971  children;  of  whom  102,083  were  boys,  and 
36,888  girls :  in  1830,  the  numbers  had  increased  to 
155,592 ;  namely,  107,457  boys,  and  48,135  girls. 
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Switzerland. 

Canton  of  Soleure  or  Solothurn, — The  higher  branches 
of  instruction  are  provided  for  by  three  seminaries  ;  the 
"Gymnasium,"  "Lyceum/'  and  "Theological  Institu- 
tion." They  are  established  under  one  roof  in  Soleure, 
the  chief  town.  The  Gymnasium,  in  which  there  are 
6  classes,  and  as  many  teachers  (here  designated  pro- 
fessors), affords  instruction  in  divinity,  the  classics,  the 
German  and  French  languages,  elocution  and  poetry,  the 
mathematics  and  arithmetics,  history,  geography,  and  na- 
tural history.  The  Lyceum  studies  consist  of  2  courses, 
conducted  by  3  professors,  and  extend  to  divinity,  phi- 
losophy, natural  history,  experimental  philosophy,  ma- 
thematics, Latin  and  Greek  philology,  and  history.  In 
the  Theological  Institution,  there  are  3  classes  and  as 
many  professors ;  the  subjects  studied  are  the  higher 
branches  of  theological  learning,  Hebrew,  morals,  eccle- 
siastical law,  and  the  science  of  education.  History, 
both  political  and  literary,  the  old  German  language, 
singing  and  drawing,  are  taught  in  all  the  three  schools. 
No  greater  number  of  hours'  instruction  than  22  per 
week  can  be  required  from  any  teacher.  The  number 
of  students  is  between  115  and  120.  The  professors 
receive  about  £66  (1000  Swiss  francs)  salary  each, 
together  with  apartments  in  the  building  reserved  for 
their  accommodation. 

Ample  provision  has  been  made  for  the  instruction  of 
the  lower  classes.  Every  parish  and  district  (of  which 
there  are  131  in  the  canton),  where  40  children  of  suffi- 
ciently ripe  years  are  to  be  found,  is  required  to  open  a 
school ;  and  with  regard  to  those  parishes  and  districts 
in  which  there  are  upwards  of  80  such  children,  it  rests 
with  the  Lesser  Council  to  determine  on  the  expediency 
of  opening  a  second  school.  Every  parish  is  required  to 
have  a  "  Commencement-schoor'  (Anfangs-schule)  for 
boys  and  girls,  and  a  "  Continuation-school"  (Fort- 
setzungs-schule)  for  boys ;  besides  a  school  of  industry 
for  girls,  where  practicable.  One  school,  and  in  some 
instances  two  of  them,  are  organized  as  model  schools  in 
each  scholastic  circle.    Each  parish  is  obliged  to  set 
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apart  a  capital  of  £330  (5000  Swiss  francs)  for  the  sup- 
port of  its  schools.  The  canton  has  at  present  130  ele- 
mentary schools,  of  which  4  are  for  girls  only ;  and  3 
schools  of  a  better  description ;  in  Soleure,  Olten,  and 
Schonenwerth.  It  has  also  17  schools  of  industry  for 
girls.  Every  child  that  has  attained  its  sixth  year  is  al- 
lowed to  attend  school,  and  every  child  so  soon  as  it  has 
reached  the  age  of  seven  is  obliged  to  attend  it ;  and  no 
child  is  allowed  to  quit  its  school  before  it  has  attain- 
ed the  age  of  thirteen  years  complete.  The  boys  are 
compelled  to  attend  the  continuation-schools  until  they 
have  reached  their  seventeenth  year.  Children  who 
have  made  but  indifferent  progress  are  required  to  at- 
tend school  till  they  are  eighteen.  The  whole  number 
of  children  in  the  schools  in  the  year  1834  was  6940; 
independently  of  655  in  the  civic  schools  at  Soleure  and 
Olten:  the  entire  number  was  therefore  7595^  out  of 
a  population  of  63,300 ;  a  proportion  of  more  than  1  in 
every  9  inhabitants.  If  a  child  be  absent  from  school 
six  half-days  in  the  year  without  sufficient  grounds  for 
the  absence  being  assigned,  the  party  in  fault  is  punish- 
able by  the  local  authorities. 

Banks  for  Savings. — The  first  institution  of  this 
nature  established  in  Europe  was,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  the  bank  opened  at  Bern  in  the  year  1787,  Its 
original  object  was  confined  to  husbanding  the  saving  of 
the  domestic  servants  in  that  town  ;  it  was  patronized  by 
the  government,  and  its  sphere  of  operations  was  soon 
after  enlarged.  In  1829,  the  deposits  made  at  this  bank 
amounted  to  831,000  francs  (£33,240),  of  which  £7,200 
were  the  property  of  mechanics.  A  similar  institution 
was  set  on  foot  in  Geneva  at  the  same  time,  but  it  failed 
for  want  of  encouragement.  There  is  one  at  Basle  like- 
wise, which  dates  from  the  year  1792.  The  first  opened 
in  England  was  that  at  Tottenham  in  the  year  1798. 

Zurich  "A  sum  of  nearly  £8,500  (156,000  Swiss 

francs)  is  annually  devoted  to  the  school  department 
out  of  the  public  purse.  We  have  now  an  excellent  in- 
stitution, where  youth  are  fitted  for  our  University : 
this  is  the  '  Canton  School/  which  is  divided  into  two 
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sections;  the  one  for  classical,  and  the  other  for  practical 
and  technical  studies.  The  teachers  pay  in  our  na- 
tional schools  has  been  placed  on  a  much  more  liberal 
footing;  and  it  was  urgently  required,  for  there  were 
about  200  village  masters  whose  yearly  stipend  did  not 
exceed  50  or  60  francs  (£3  3^.  to  £3  I5s.)  each.  They 
will  henceforward  receive  from  200  to  300  (£12  10^.  to 
£18  15^.),  together  with  a  residence  and  some  collateral 
advantages.  The  Canton  School  alluded  to  consists  of  a 
gymnasium  of  seven  classes  for  the  classics,  mathe- 
matics, &c. ;  and  a  lower  school  of  five  classes  for  educat- 
ing youth  as  merchants,  manufacturers,  &c." 

Italy. 

The  Venetian  States. — The  following  table  affords  a 
summary  view  of  the  number  of  elementary  or  national 
schools,  as  compared  with  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
which  are  at  present  established  in  this  province  of  the 
Austrian  empire. 


No.  of 
Districts. 

56 
103 

Inhabitants. 

249,200 
290,500 

Elementary 
Boys. 

78 
177 

57 

135,700 

73 

115 
104 
66 
182 
131 

277,900 
232,800 
122,900 
351,000 
297,600 

202 
201 
120 
259 
219 

Provinces. 

Venice 
Padua 
Rovigo  or  ^ 
Polesina  5 
Verona 
Treviso 
Belluno 
Udine 
Vicenza 


814  1,957,600 


1329 


Schools.  Total  No« 

Girls,  of  Schoola. 

11  89 

1  178 

1  74 

2  204 
1  202 
1  121 
1  260 
1  220- 

19  1348 


Of  these  schools,  28  are  called  Upper  schools  (scuole 
maggiori),  and  each  consists  of  three  or  four  classes ;  and 
1,320  are  called  Lower  schools  (scuole  minori),  in  which 
there  are  but  two  classes.  The  ages  of  the  children  who 
attend  them  is  fi'om  six  to  twelve  years  ;  the  instruction 
is  gratuitous ;  and  the  numbers  frequenting  them  are 
about  78,000.  In  1834,  they  amounted  to  77,870;  of 
whom  74,301  were  boys,  and  3,559  girls  :  and  at  this 
period  the  number  of  teachers  was  903,  including  39 
females;  and  of  assistant- teachers  683,  including  11 
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females.   The  average  number  of  children,  therefore,  who 
receive  daily  instruction  in  each  school  is  very  nearly  58, 
and  the  average  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher  is 
between  49  and  50.    In  some  of  the  upper  schools, 
classes  for  drawing  and  linear  design  are  open  on  Sundays  ; 
they  are  confined  to  the  towns  of  Venice,  Verona,  Udine, 
Padua,  Rovigo,  Vicenza,  Treviso,  and  Belluno^  and  are 
attended  by  about  400  youths,  who  have  no  opportunity 
of  attending  school  in  the  week-days.    In  these  Sunday 
classes  they  receive  elementary  instruction  in  geometry,  ^ 
mechanics,  natural  history,  geography,  grammar,  and 
arithmetic.     Besides  these  national  schools,  there  are 
several  private  ones  where  the  children  of  the  destitute 
are  instructed  gratuitously  at  the  sole  expense  and  under 
the  sole  care  of  the  benevolent :  their  number  is  20  ;  and 
of  these,  there  are  2  very  large  schools  for  boys,  and  18 
for  girls.    The  subjects  of  instruction  for  each  class  in  the 
elementary  schools  are  thus  limited :  in  the  First  class? 
religion,  the  alphabet,  vocabulary,  rudiments  of  the  Italian 
grammar,  instructive  tales  (novelletti  d'istruzione),  first 
principles  of  arithmetic,  and  writing  copies ;  in  the  Second 
class,  religion,  compendious  history  of  the  Old  Testament, 
duties  of  subjects  (doveri  dei  sudditi),  second  part  of 
grammar,  elements  of  composition,  second  part  of  the 
principles  of  arithmetic,  and  writing ;  in  the  Third  class, 
elements  of  Italian  grammar.  Martini's  lessons  from  the 
Gospels  and  Epistles,  third  part  of  the  principles  of  arith-  p! 
metic,  selections  from  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament,  lii 
&c.  and  writing ;  and  in  the  Fourth  class,  elements  of 
geometry,  natural  philosophy,  and  mechanics,  natural  • 
history,  architecture,  grammar  of  a  superior  class,  ele- 
ments  of  geography,  composition,  fourth  part  of  the  prin-  g 
ciples  of  arithmetic,  moral  tales,  moral  reflections,  and  , 
writing.  ^ 

The  editors  of  the  "  Stato  delf  Istruzione  Elementare 
delle  Provinze  Venete,"  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a 
portion  of  the  preceding  details,  give  the  following  as  the  , ' 
proportion  of  the  male  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools 
to  the  remaining  male  population  of  non-adult  years  in 
each  province  : 
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Venice,  one  pupil  to  every 
Padua  n 
Rovigo  „ 
Verona  ,j 
Treviso 

Belluno  ,, 
Udine  ,, 
Vicenza 

Average,  one  pupil  in  every  11| 

University  of  Bologna. — The  subsequent  summary  of 
the  courses  of  lectures  at  present  given  in  this  university 
affords  no  imperfect  index  to  the  acquirements  expected 
by  the  papal  government  from  its  educated  subjects.  In 
"  Theology :"  Christian  divinity,  the  Scriptures,  clerical 
eloquence,  moral  theology,  and  history  of  the  church. 
In  "  Jurisprudence  canonical,  Roman,  criminal,  interna- 
tional, and  civil  law ;  with  comments  on  the  canonical  and 
Roman  codes  {testo  canonico  e  teste  civile^.  In  "  Medi- 
cine and  surgery chemistry  and  pharmacy  (alternately), 
theoretical  surgery,  the  veterinary  art,  forensic  medicine, 
botany,  materia  medica,  physiology,  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  pathology,  anatomy,  and  medical  and 
chirurgical  clinics.  In  "  Philosophy  and  mathematics 
optics  and  astronomy,  mechanics  and  hydraulics,  the  high- 
er branches  of  arithmetic  and  introductory  comments  on 
them,  mineralogy  and  zoology,  natural  and  experimental 
philosophy,  and  agriculture.  In  "  Philology  :"  archeology, 
history,  rhetoric  and  poetry,  and  the  Greek  language. 

The  scholastic  establishments  for  the  richer  classes  of 
society  consist  of  6  public  institutions  (convitti) ;  4  for 
males,  and  2  for  females:  24  private  colleges  (collegi); 
6  for  males,  and  18  for  females  :  and  many  private  schools, 
of  which  the  precise  number  is  not  known.  There  are 
about  230  children  educated  in  the  public  institutions, 
and  880  in  the  colleges.  No  account  has  been  published 
of  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  episcopal  and  other  eccle- 
siastical seminaries. 

Russia. 

Typographical  The  first  printing-press  establish- 

ed in  Russia  was  that  which  was  set  up  in  Moscow  in  the 


18  children. 

15  „ 

18  „ 

13  „ 
11 
8 

10  „ 
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year  1554,  during  the  reign  of  Ivan  II.  Vassilywitch* 
Nearly  eleven  years,  however,  elapsed  before  any  publi- 
cation attested  its  existence ;  and  this  was  a  translation 
of  the  four  Gospels  and  Acts,  which  was  published  in 
1564. 

Grand-Duchy  of  Finland, — The  University  was  former- 
ly at  Abo,  where  the  number  of  students  had  risen  from 
260,  in  the  year  1820,  to  458,  at  the  time  of  its  transfer 
to  Helsingfors,  which  took  place  in  1825  :  the  number  has 
since  fluctuated  between  450  and  470.  In  the  Grand- 
Duchy  there  are  also  three  gymnasia,  —  at  Abo,  Wiborg, 
and  Borgo, — in  which  there  are  600  scholars  :  in  most 
towns  there  are  schools  of  a  secondary  class,  or  boarding- 
schools  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  parish  in  the  northern 
districts  which  has  not  an  elementary  school.  Much 
more  has  here  been  done  for  public  education  than  in 
any  other  Russian  province,  Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Cour- 
land  perhaps  excepted. 

Seminary  for  Teachers, — It  is  the  object  of  the  present 
government  to  render  Russia  as  independent  as  possible 
of  foreign  countries  in  an  intellectual  point  of  view,  so  as 
to  nationahze  the  education  of  youth,  which  has  hither- 
to been  to  a  great  extent  in  the  hands  of  foreigners. 
To  this  end,  the  Central  Paedagogical  Institute  in  St. 
Petersburgh,  for  educating  teachers  in  the  gymnasia  and 
district  schools,  was  established  in  1828.  This  establish- 
ment, to  which  four  regular  and  four  extra  professors  are 
attached,  originally  educated  one  hundred  young  men  as 
teachers  at  the  expense  of  the  crown  ;  they  had  to  pass 
through  a  three  years'  course  of  study.  It  was  not  suc- 
cessful at  first,  owing  to  the  pupils  having  been  admitted 
without  being  properly  prepared  by  antecedent  studies. 
It  was  remodelled  in  1832,  and  the  number  of  pupils 
increased  to  120;  in  1834,  they  were  farther  increased 
to  136.  None  are  now  received  but  such  as  have  at- 
tained a  somewhat  comprehensive  acquaintance  with  the 
classics,  ^^mathematics,  history,  &C.5  and  are  desirous  of 
being  employed  as  teachers.  Under  the  new  regulations, 
they  are  kept  here  six  years,  and  have  to  pass  through 
three  courses   of  study  under  the  care  of  17  regular 
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professors ;  it  being  necessary,  however,  that  they  should 
be  previously  masters  of  German,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  able  to  follow  and  comprehend  the  lectures 
given  by  the  German  professors.  Those  who  most  dis- 
tinguish themselves  are  afterwards  sent  to  some  native  or 
foreign  university,  either  to  complete  their  education  or 
acquire  some  special  branch  or  branches  of  knowledge : 
but  they  are  invariably  placed  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  some  particular  professor  or  tutor  ;  and  in  foreign 
lands  are  kept  under  the  eye  of  the  Russian  envoy  or 
agent  who  is  resident  in  the  state,  to  an  university  of 
which  the  pupil  is  sent.*  The  pupils  are  under  an  en- 
gagement to  hold  appointments  as  teachers  under  the 
Russian  government  for  a  certain  term  of  years, 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

The  following  are  the  several  establishments  for  educa- 
tion in  this  kingdom:  3  universities, — -Upsala  (1,300  stu- 
dents), Lund  (600),  and  Christiana  (600)  ;  18  gymnasia 
or  public  schools;  148  civic  schools;  23  ecclesiastical 
seminaries ;  2,994  national  schools  ;  and  1  school  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  Total  number  3,187.  The  entire  popu- 
lation of  Sweden  and  Norway  is  about  4,028,000  souls ; 
namely,  Sweden  2,898,000,  and  Norway  1,130,000. 

Greece  and  Turkey. 

Athens, — A  school  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  has  been 
organized,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Vouros,  who  lectures  on  general  pathology;  and  Lan- 
derer,  an  eminent  German  chemist,  who  has  already  com- 
pleted his  first  course  on  chemistry  and  pharmacy  with 
much  eclat.  At  a  public  examination  of  the  pupils  of 
this  school  in  August  last  they  gave  very  gratifying  proofs 
of  the  assiduity  with  which  they  had  prosecuted  their 
studies. 

*  For  instance,  after  the  examination  last  spring,  four  pupils  from  the 
faculty  of  philosophy  and  law,  and  three  from  that  of  history  and  philo- 
logy, were  selected  to  complete  their  studies  at  Berlin  under  the  care  of 
Professor  Savigny  and  Professor  Beck  ;  four  others  are  to  study  natural 
philosophy  and  mathematics  at  Konigsberg  under  the  care  of  Professor 
Jacobi. 
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Constantinople.  —  The  Sultan's  printing  establishment 
is  engaged  upon  a  "  History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,"  by 
Said  Effendi  of  Brussa,  in  ten  volumes ;  the  first  volume 
has  been  completed,  and  has  received  his  Imperial  High- 
ness's  entire  approbation.  The  work  opens  with  the  days 
of  Mahomet  the  prophet,  and  closes  with  the  reign  of 
Abdul  Hamid,  the  present  Sultan's  grandfather.  j 

Egypt.  |j 

New  Scholastic  System,  —  A   number  of  schools  of  I 
various  descriptions  have   been   gradually  established  I 
under  the  auspices  of  Mehemed  Aly,  but  without  any  11 
unity  of  system  or  design.    This  important  point  has,  |j 
however,  at  last  been  effected;  from  henceforth  every  || 
scholastic  establishment  will  be  placed  under  the  control  11 
of  a  public  board,  of  which  Mouktar-Bey  has  been  ap-  1 
pointed  the  president.    A  commission  had  been  pre-  j 
viously  charged  with  the  task  of  setting  the  necessary  j 
inquiries  on  foot;  and  preparing  a  comprehensive  plan  1 
for  the  Pasha's  approval.    The  plan  thus  approved  di-  i 
vides  the  several  seminaries  into  three  classes ;  namely,  i 
1.  Elementary^ — 2.  Preparatory, — and  3.  Special  schools  ;  \ 
and  it  lays  down  as  general  bases.  That  it  shall  be  the  1 
object  of  the  Elementary  schools  to  diffuse  education 
throughout  the  land,  and  fit  youth  for  admission  into  the  1 
Preparatory  schools.    For  this  purpose,  fifty  large  Ele-  ?  \ 
mentary  schools  are  to  be  established  in  the  twelve  \ 
Moudirlis  or  provinces.     The  Preparatory  schools  will 
afford  the  pupils  a  more  extended  course  of  instruction, 
and  quahfy  them  for  entering  the  Special  schools.    The  I 
Special  schools  are  designed  for  educating  young  men  ei 
for  the  public  service,  both  civil  and  military ;  and  are  h 
to  comprehend  the  following  establishments, — namely,  1.  Oi 
a  "  school  of  Languages,"  for  the  purpose  of  forming  pu 
translators  of  the  Arabic,  Turkish,  and  French  tongues,  ibi 
and  providing  teachers  for  the  Special  schools ;  — 2.  a  of 
"  Polytechnic   school,"  to  which  the  Boards  of  mines,  \  gra 
and  of  bridges  and  highways,  will  be  attached,  until  a  int 
suitable  opening  can  be  made  for  dividing  this  school  tliei 
into  two  distinct  establishments ; — 3.  a  school  of  Artil-  ftei 
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levy  ; — 4.  a  school  for  the  Cavalry  ; — 5.  a  school  for  the 
Infantry ; — 6.  a  school  for  the  Navy ; — 7.  a  school  for 
Medicine  and  Pharmacy ; — and  8.  a  Veterinary  school. 
The  whole  of  the  pupils  in  these  schools  are  to  be  main- 
tained and  educated  at  the  public  expense,  and  their 
numbers  are  to  be  carried  to  11,000.  All  the  schools 
are  to  be  placed  on  a  military  footing,  and  the  pupils  are 
to  be  quartered  in  barracks. 

Measures  are  in  great  forwardness  for  erecting  a  hand- 
some building  at  Cairo,  in  which  a  museum,  library,  and 
cabinet  of  natural  history  will  be  placed.  The  remain- 
ing vestiges  of  Egyptian  antiquity  are  in  future  to  be 
treated  and  preserved  as  national  property. 

The  pupils  in  all  the  schools  we  have  mentioned  are  to 
be  carefully  selected  from  among  the  candidates,  and  at 
each  step  of  their  progress  are  to  undergo  periodical 
examinations,  in  order  that  unqualified  persons  may  not 
be  admitted  into  the  public  services.  The  regulations  for 
the  management  of  each  class  of  schools  have  been 
drawn  up. 

A  school  of  Translators  has  been  formed ;  they  are 
employed  in  preparing  works  for  the  press  at  Boulak^  in 
which  upwards  of  one  hundred  volumes  in  Turkish  and 
Arabic  have  been  printed.  A  native  engraver  and  litho- 
grapher, educated  in  France,  have  been  attached  to  this 
press. 

Algiers. 

The  government  of  this  colony  state  in  their  official 
Report,  that  the  whole  number  of  establishments  for 
education  under  its  jurisdiction  is  fourteen;  eleven  of 
which  are  in  Algiers  itself,  and  attended  by  447  pupils. 
Of  the  other  three,  two  are  at  Bona,  where  there  are  68 
pupils,  and  one  at  Oran,  where  there  are  62.  These 
fourteen  schools,  therefore,  have  577  pupils  in  all.  Four 
of  those  in  Algiers,  and  the  three  at  Bona  and  Oran,  are 
gratuitous.  The  system  of  reciprocal  instruction  prevails 
in  these  establishments ;  and  children  are  admitted  into 
them  without  regard  to  their  religious  persuasion  or 
their  descent.     In  the  two  schools  for  boys  and  girls 
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which  have  been  opened  upon  that  system  in  Algiers, 
and  are  attended  by  116  children,  nearly  the  whole  of 
them  are  of  the  Jewish  persuasion.  A  college  was 
opened  at  Algiers  in  April  1835,  which  has  already  nearly 
50  students,  some  of  whom  are  natives  :  they  are  taught 
the  classics,  mathematics,  drawing,  French,  Spanish,  and 
Italian. 
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Academical  education  in  Scotland, 
46. 

Advantage  of  a  garden  attached  to 

a  school,  39, 
Ambulatory  schools  in  Norway, 

36. 

Amusement,  a  part  of  education, 
175. 

Amusements  connected  with  Me- 
chanics' Institutions,  249. 

Armenian  schools  in  Turkey,  365. 

Asylums  of  the  Children's  Friend 
Society,  founded  by  the  exer- 
tions of  Captain  Brenton,  ac- 
count of,  283. 

Bailey »  Mr,  his  report  respecting 
the  state  of  the  labouring  classes 
in  a  portion  of  the  Hollingbourne 
Union,  348. 

Birmingham  Mechanics'  Institu- 
tion, 234. 

Blind,  education  of,  109. 

Blind,  the  method  of  communicat- 
ing ideas  to,  91. 

Bolton  Mechanics'  Institution, 
235. 

•ooks  on  teaching  in  Germany, 
152. 

Butler,  Bishop,  summary  of  his 
ideas  concerning  the  constitu- 
tion of  man  as  compared  with 
that  of  brutes, — the  consequent 
province  of  education,  1. 

Central  regulating  power,  how  it 
might  exist  without  affecting  the 
improvements  which  individuals 
might  introduce,  21. 

Central  Society  of  Education,  ob- 
jects of,  1 . 

Chelmsford  Union  Industrial 
School,  account  of,  192. 

Chess,  whether  it  might  not  be 
introduced  both  in  Mechanics' 


Institutions  and  schools  with 
advantage,  249. 
Charter  school  system  in  Ireland, 
50. 

Child's,  a,  progress  in  gaining  an 
acquaintance  with  objects  ;  how 
checked  and  led  astray  : — the 
mode  of  teaching  the  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind  ;  how  it  throws 
a  light  upon  this  subject,  77. 

Children  learn  quick  and  lively 
tunes  better  than  slow,  312. 

Children,  number  of,  attending 
schools  in  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, Salford,  and  Bury,  294. 

China  Society,  for  useful  know- 
ledge in,  372. 

Chronology,  mode  of  teaching, 
96. 

Comparative  grammar,  its  value  to 
the  philologer,  256. 

Composition,  exercises  of  deaf  and 
dumb  pupils  in,  97. 

Composition  ;  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  now  taught ;  sug- 
gestion of  a  mode  of  teaching 
it,  8. 

Compulsory  education,  13. 
Compulsory  education  in  Prussia  ; 

children  obliged  to  go  to  school 

from  five  to  fourteen  years  of 

age,  166. 
Compulsory  education  in  Scotland, 

31. 

Corporal  punishment  in  the  Scotch 

schools,  44. 
Coventry  Mechanics'  Institution, 

235. 

Crossley,  Mr,  the  state  of  the 
model-school  of  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society  owing  to 
him,  172. 

Dactylology,  its  insufficiency  as  a 
T 
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mean  of  communicating  ideas, 
94. 

Day-schools    in  connexion  with 

Mechanics'  Institutions,  249. 
Deafness,  a  greater  obstacle  to  the 

communication   of  knowledge 

than  that  of  blindness,  81. 

eaf,  method  of  communicating 

ideas  to,  81,  90. 
De  Fellenberg,  his  plans  for  the 

instruction    of  the  peasantry, 

204. 

Design,  schools  of,  in  Mechanics' 
Institutions,  243. 

Developement  of  which  the  in- 
dustrial school  system  is  capa- 
ble, 201. 

Diagrams  used  in  the  schools  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb  as  illustra- 
tions of  grammar,  95. 

Difficulty  in  arriving  at  any  cor- 
rect conclusion  with  regard  to 
the  connexion  between  crime 
and  education  in  England  be- 
fore 1836,  318. 

Drawing  as  an  aid  in  defining, 
expressing,  and  retaining  cer- 
tain ideas  over  which  words 
have  but  a  limited  power  ;  the 
other  advantages  of  cultivating 
this  art,  7. 

Drawing  as  practised  at  the  model- 
school  of  the  British  and  Fo- 
reign School  Society,  172. 

Ealing  Industrial  School,  its  his- 
tory ;  the  manner  in  which 
education  is  conducted  there, 
178. 

Edinburgh,  school  of  arts  in, — cer- 
tificate of  having  gone  through 
a  regular  course,  and  of  having 
passed  an  examination  given  to 
students,  374.  377. 

Education  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
its  progress  and  prospects,  27. 

Education  in  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  was  formerly  in 
a  worse  state  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent, 29. 

Education  of  the  poor,  present 
state  of,  277. 


Education,  state  of,  among  crimi- 
nals, 278. 

Education  in  Turkey,  365. 

Education,  those  interested  in,  have 
hitherto  occupied  themselves 
principally  in  the  establishment 
of  schools,  2. 

Eminent  men  who  have  been  blind, 
101. 

England,  education  in,  57. 

Errors  of  the  exact  sciences  as 
accurate  as  their  truths,  123. 

Exercises  for  the  Senses,  account 
of  a  work  so  entitled,  106.  112. 

Formation  of  libraries,  242. 

Frederick  II  ;  his  conduct  with 
regard  to  schools — his  failure 
with  regard  to  elementary 
schools — impulse  given  to  pri- 
vate schools— the  celebrity  to 
which  they  attained— the  con- 
sequent improvement  of  gram- 
mar-schools, 146. 

Funds  by  v/hich  schools  are  sup- 
ported— endowment — charity — 
contribution  of  parents  —  brief 
consideration  of  each  mode  of 
obtaining  them,  22. 

Funds  for  the  foundation  and  sup- 
port of  Mechanics'  Institutions, 
253. 

Geography,  suggestions  as  to  a 
mode  of  teaching,  80. 

Germany,  the  eflfects  of  music  in 
that  country,  307. 

Girls,  Children's  Friend  Society's 
industrial  school  for,  196. 

Greek,  on  the  teaching  of,  from  the 
commencement  by  writing,  256. 

Hamiltonian  system,  reason  of 
failure,  269. 

The  greatest  happiness  principle, 
and  the  greatest  intellect  princi- 
ple, advantages  of,  118. 

Health  and  developement  of  the 
physical  powers,  11. 

Henry  VIII,  Statute  passed  in  his 
reign  with  regard  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools  in  Ireland, 
48. 

Hindoos,  Greeks,  and  other  na- 
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tions  characterised  by  the  imagi- 
native and  originating  powers, 
mathematicians  ;  the  Romans, 
who  were  deficient  in  this  re- 
spect, were  not  mathematicians, 
128. 

History  of  mathematics  ;  the  value 
of ;  difficulty  with  regard  to,  in 
the  instance  of  beginners,  124. 

HoUingbourne  Union,  returns  re- 
specting the  state  of  schools  in 
a  part  of  the  union  of,  350. 

Hume,  David,  opinion  with  respect 
to  the  power  of  education,  289. 

Ignorance  in  the  rural  districts, 
177. 

Individual  exertion  cannot  effect 
much  with  regard  to  the  educa- 
tion of  a  nation,  212. 
Industrial   schools  for   the  pea- 
santry, 172. 
Industrial   schools    will  enable 
parents  to  keep  their  children 
longer  at  school,  201. 
Infant  schools,  their  value  ;  whe- 
ther schools  of  this  description 
for  children  of  the  higher  classes 
might  be  organised  with  ad- 
vantage, 3. 
Insanity,  a  consideration  of  the 

causes  of,  important,  16. 
Intellectual  instruction  not  suffi- 
cient as  education,  175. 
Ireland,  education  in,  47. 
Itinerating  libraries,  208. 
5     Journal  of  Education,  150. 

Juvenile  offenders,  prison  for,— 
e  recommendation  of  the  inspec- 
tors with  regard  to, — plan  for  a 
of  system  of  treatment  of,  in  a 
house  of  detention,  —  expense 
e,  of,  no  cause  of  objection,  279. 
>  287. 

Juvenile  offenders,  treatment  of, 
j  274. 

Kerry,  Lord,  incorrectness  of  the 
m  returns  made  pursuant  to  his 
•b-       motion,  292. 

ad,    Kildare  Place  School  Society,  50. 

Labouring  classes,  schools  for, — 
rj.      their  character,  11. 


Ladies,  young,  Scottish  Institu- 
tion for,  360. 

Lawrence,  his  statement  with  re- 
gard to  the  senses  of  the  dark- 
coloured  races,  85. 

Linfield  Industrial  School,  198. 

Liverpool  Industrial  School,  195. 

Liverpool  Mechanics'  Institution, 
228. 

Logic,  preparatory  to  mathema- 
tics, 138. 

London  Mechanics'  Institution, 
220. 

Man,  how  regarded  by  different 
descriptions  of  persons,  211. 

Manchester  Mechanics'  Institu- 
tion, 222. 

Manchester  Statistical  Society, 
analysis  of  the  Reports  of,  on 
the  state  of  education  in  the 
boroughs  of  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, Salford,  and  Bury,  292. 

Maps,  raised,  forgiving  instruction 
in  geography  to  the  blind,  104. 

Massieu,  his  definition  of  a  sense, 
83, 

Mathematical  reasoning,  three  ad- 
vantages of,  132. 

Mathematical  studies  too  exclu- 
sively, or  too  narrowly  handled, 
calculated  to  induce  a  contempt 
for  other  pursuits,  115. 

Mathematics  at  Oxford,  neglect  of, 
114. 

Mathematics  considered  as  a  lan- 
guage, 122. 

Mathematics  considered  as  disci- 
plines for  the  mind,  and  instru- 
ments to  forward  the  arts  of 
life,  143. 

Mathematicians,  distinguished, 
have  not  been  those  who  have 
exclusively  given  themselves  up 
to  mathematics ;  and  those  who 
have  given  themselves  up  ex- 
clusively to  mathematics  have 
never  advanced  this  science  one 
step,  125. 

Mathematics,  ideas  of  the  majo- 
rity of  educated  persons  with 
regard  to  what  they  are,  115. 
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Mathematics,  their  value  in  edu- 
cation, 114. 

Measurable  magnitudes,  discipline 
in  the  case  of,  makes  us  more 
capable  of  dealing  with  those  in 
which  measurement  is  impossi- 
ble, and  appreciation  must  sup- 
ply its  place,  119. 

Mechanics'  Institutions  and  Li- 
braries, necessity  for,  and  early 
history  of,  214. 

Mechanics'  Institutions  in  the 
rural  districts,  207.  236. 

Menars,  institution  of  the  Prince 
de  Chimay, — his  letter  to  the 
king  of  the  French,  380. 

Mental  arithmetic,  as  practised  at 
the  model-school  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society, 
173. 

Mercantile  schools,  59. 

Metaphysicians  opposed  to  mathe- 
matical studies,  114. 

Mimicry  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
94. 

Miscellaneous  information  with 
regard  to  education  in  France, 
Holland,  Germany,  Austria, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Kussia, 
Sweden,  Norway,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Egypt,  and  Algiers,  385. 

Misery  of  mankind  proceeding 
principally  from  the  erroneous 
direction  which  has  been  given 
to  its  energies,  3. 

Mitchell,  James,  the  case  of,  who 
wsis  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind, 
74. 

Mode  in  which  the  years  between 
five  and  fourteen  are  occupied 
by  children  in  the  Prussian 
schools,  166. 

Model -school  for  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, attempt  to  form  a  society 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a,  in  1833,  failure  of ;  the  plan 
taken  up  by  a  private  individual, 
177. 

Models  and  objects  in  education, 
86. 

Money,  small  sum  of,  for  which 


very  important  statistical  returns 
may  be  obtained,  345. 

Moral  character  of  punishment  in 
America,  276. 

Moral  discipline,  1 0. 

Moral  education,  the  same  pro- 
gress has  not  been  made  with 
regard  to,  as  intellectual,  in 
Prussia;  the  causes  of  this, 
152. 

Museums  in  Mechanics'  Institu- 
tions, 252. 

Music,  on  vocal,  considered  as  a 
branch  of  national  education  ; 
account  of  Mr.  Hickson's  lec- 
ture to  the  London  Mechanics' 
Institution  with  regard  to,  305. 

Mutual  instruction,  and  Paid 
teachers  in  Mechanics'  Institu- 
tions, 245. 

National  and  British  and  Foreign 
Schools'  education  confined  to 
intellectual  instruction,  172. 

National  board  of  education  in 
Ireland,  51, 

Natural  philosophy,  reason  for  the 
introduction  of,  into  elementary 
education,  9. 

New  education  in  Scotland,  47. 

Newgate,  state  of,  275. 

Newspapers  in  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tutions, 248. 

New  Zealander,  a,  his  quickness  of 
sight,  85. 

Normal  school  in  Dublin,  53. 

North  American  Indians,  their 
power  of  discerning  minute  and 
distant  objects,  85. 

Number  of  children  which  can 
have  justice  done  to  them  by 
one  teacher,  170. 

Number,  the,  of  schools,  not  the 
quality  of  the  education  given, 
has  been  referred  to  as  indicat- 
ing the  state  of  education,  2. 

Nurses,  the  education,  and  certi- 
fying the  competency  of,  3. 

Objects  little  used  in  education, 
the  advantages  of  having  re- 
course to  them,  6. 

Ockham  Industrial  School,  197. 
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Offences  for  which  poor  children 
are  committed  to  prison,  289. 

Origination,  the  power  of,  required 
for  the  study  of  mathematics, 
126. 

Palpable  errors  more  common  with 
regard  to  questions  of  degree, 
than  cause  and  effect,  120. 

Pauper  children,  education  of,  15. 

Persia,  ancient  government  edu- 
cation in,  210. 

Pestalozzi,  84.  149. 

Physics,  the  ignorance  of  persons 
unacquainted  with  mathematics 
with  regard  to,  121. 

Political  economy,  instruction  with 
regard  to,  in  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tutions, 247. 

Premises,  the  certainty  of  the  cause 
of  mathematical  accuracy  ;  ma- 
thematical reasoning  does  not 
I         differ  from  any  other,  130. 

Principles,  the  leading,  of  indus- 
j  trial  schools  may  be  superindu- 
ced upon,  and  are  not  inconsist- 
^  ent  with,  any  previously  adopted 
^.         system  of  education,  201. 

Prisons,  liurseries  of  crime,  278. 

Prizes,  the  consideration  of,  with 
regard  to  the  classes  in  Mecha- 
nics'  Institutions,  246. 

Professional  education,  whether  it 
ought  to  enter  into  early  educa- 
tion, whether  in  education  the 
line  of  association  should  ever  be 
broken,  18, 

Prussia,  the  elementary  schools  in, 
the  former  and  present  condi- 
tion of ;  the  progress  of  their 
improvement  at  first  very  slow — 
up  to  1770,  in  no  way  superior  to 
^j^g        those  in  England,  145. 

Prussia,  the  number  of  efficient 
teachers  deficient  in,  170. 

Punishment,  the  object  of,  the 
prevention  of  crime,  274. 

Punishments,  severity  in,  does  not 
check  crime,  275. 

Queries,  form  of,  for  country  pa- 
rishes,  347. 

Queries,  form  of,  for  the  investi- 
gation of  towns,  345. 


Queries  for  the  examination  of 
the  state  of  schools,  350. 

Rote  system  and  instruction,  dif- 
ference between,  180. 

Reading  music — its  importance  ; 
mode  of  teaching  children  to  do 
so  in  a  school,  308, 

Religious  controversy,  the  reason 
why  it  must  be  scrupulously 
avoided,  9. 

Repetition,  its  importance  in  fa- 
cilitating the  acquisition  of  a 
language,  267. 

Reservation  of  exercises  for  pu- 
pils ;  solitary  work  is  most  inju- 
rious in  learning  a  language, 
265. 

Salary  and  comforts  of  school- 
masters in  Scotland,  40. 

Salzman's  gymnastics,  109. 

Sanscrit  language,  its  importation, 
and  the  effects  of,  upon  the 
study  of  the  Greek  language, 
257. 

Schools,  independent  of  each  other, 
advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  this,  21. 

Schools,  character  of,  in  the  bo- 
roughs of  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, Salford,  and  Bury,  295. 

Scotch  system  of  education,  30. 
34. 

Scotch  system  not  exclusive,  37. 

Secondary  schools  in  Ireland,  54. 

Senses,  impressions  of  one  of  the, 
tested  by  those  of  the  others,  77. 

Senses  in  children  not  sufficiently 
exercised  under  present  systems 
of  education,  82. 

Senses,  the  education  of,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  instruction  of  the 
blind,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
73. 

Sexes,  both,  and  all  classes,  the 
education  of,  proposed  to  be  in- 
quired into  by  the  Central  So- 
ciety of  Education,  3. 

Sheffield  Mechanics'  Institution, 
232. 

Singing-master,  the,  313. 

Songs,  little,  for  little  singers,  315. 
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Social  improvement,  the  progress 
of,  to  be  calculated  only  at  long 
intervals,  and  after  numerous 
comparisons,  27. 

Southam,  allotments  of  land  to 
children,  193. 

Spelling  at  the  model -school  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  173. 

Statistical  inquiries  of  the  Central 
Society  of  Education  into  the 
social  condition  of  the  working 
classes  in  the  parish  of  Mary- 
lebone  and  eight  rural  parishes 
in  Kent,  338. 

Statistics  of  crime  and  education 
in  France,  satisfactory  charac- 
ter of,  317.  322. 

Subjects  taught  in  the  elementary 
schools  in  Prussia, — native  lan- 
guage, mathematics,  knowledge 
of  the  external  world,  drawing, 
religion,  and  singing,  153. 

Subjects  taught,  and  mode  of 
teaching  them  in  the  Scotch 
schools,  42,  43. 

Subjects  with  regard  to  which 
labourers  stand  in  need  of  know- 
ledge and  skill,  175. 

Subsidiary  education,  scientific  in- 
stitutions, museums,  libraries, — 
advantages  of,  for  different  class- 
es of  persons,  19. 

Tables  French,  with  regard  to  the 
connexion  between  education 
and  crime,  326. 

Tables,  with  regard  to  the  con- 
nexion between  education  and 
crime  for  England  and  Scotland, 


applying  to  the  year  1836, 
336. 

Tasks  to  children  should  be  neither 
too  easy  nor  too  difficult,  151. 

Time,  short,  in  which  a  pupil  may 
be  brought  to  read  Greek,  263. 

Touch,  the  manner  in  which  this 
sense  is  had  recourse  to  in  the 
instances  of  the  blind  for  com- 
municating information,  80. 

Touch,  delicacy  of,  in  the  blind, 
and  acuteness  of  vision  in  the 
deaf,  proceed  from  the  constant 
and  intense  exercise  of  those 
senses,  84, 

Town  schools  in  Prussia  superior 
to  those  in  the  country,  169. 

Toys,  their  importance ;  Miss 
Edgeworth's  opinions  with  re- 
gard to ;  the  manner  in  which 
character  may  be  prejudicially 
influenced  by  them,  4. 

Tradesmen,  middle  schools  for,  in 
Prussia,  145. 

Universities,  the — honours  and  or- 
dinary degrees — the  first  dia- 
logue, entitled  Alcibiades,  in 
Plato,  16. 

Village  libraries,  239. 

Voice,  the  cheapest  musical  instru- 
ment, 307. 

William  III  ;  his  conduct  with 
regard  to  education  in  Ireland, 
49. 

Winkfield  Industrial  School,  ac- 
count of,  189. 

Works  professing  to  make  mathe- 
matics easy,  avoid,  but  do  not 
overcome,  difficulties,  140. 
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PROSPECTUS. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  Society 'to  collect,  to  classify, 
and  to  diffuse  information  concerning  the  education  of  all 
classes,  in  every  department,  in  order  to  learn  by  what 
means  individuals  may  be  best  fitted  in  health,  in  mind, 
and  in  morals,  to  fill  the  stations  which  they  are  destined 
to  occupy  in  society. 

For  the  attainment  of  this  object,  the  Society  proposes 
to  obtain,  and  from  time  to  time  (probably  periodically) 
to  publish^  1st.  Accounts  of  Systems  of  Education  already 
established,  whether  in  this  country  or  abroad  ;  2nd.  Dis- 
cussions of  the  Value  of  various  Branches  and  Means  of 
Education ;  3rd.  Accounts  of  Books,  Maps,  Models,  and 
other  aids  of  Education. 

Notwithstanding  the  importance  which  is  now  generally 
attached  to  Education,  and  the  opinion  which  many  en- 
tertain that  in  this  country  it  is  in  many  parts  imperfect, 
and  does  not  tend  to  fit  men  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  pe- 
culiar duties  ;  there  is  not  in  the  Metropolis  a  single  As- 
sociation and  scarcely  a  Work  devoted  to  recording  and 
suggesting  improvements  in  this  the  most  essential  of  all 
Sciences  and  Arts. 

The  labours  of  the  Committee  will  divide  themselves 
under  five  principal  heads : 

1.  Primary  or  Elementary  Education. 

2.  Secondary  Education. 

3.  Superior  or  University  Education. 

4.  Special  or  Professional  Education. 

5.  Supplementary  Education. 
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If  their  materials  are  as  extensive  as  they  hope,  the 
Committee  will  issue  periodically  separate  publications  in 
each  of  these  departments. 

It  is  a  question  of  great  interest,  whether  the  expense 
attending  residence  at  our  Universities  can  be  curtailed, 
or  is  inseparable  from  the  circumstances  of  the  pupils  who 
resort  there  ;  and  whether  in  them,  as  well  as  in  our  Pub- 
lic Schools,  the  system  of  Education  is  the  best  that  can 
be  pursued ;  whether,  for  instance,  some  acquaintance 
with  the  Modern  European  Languages,  and  with  Natural 
History,  and  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  Modern  His- 
tory, and  the  Moral,  Political,  and  Physical  Sciences, 
would  interfere  disadvantageously  with  the  main  studies 
of  those  Seminaries.  The  discipline  of  our  Public  Schools 
is  also  an  important  subject  of  discussion :  by  some  it  is 
strongly  censured,  by  others  it  is  spoken  of  with  unmixed 
approval :  one  class  requiring  that  the  moral  character  of 
the  Pupil  should  be  an  object  of  direct  culture,  the  other 
alleging  that  this  is  sufficiently  formed  by  the  general 
tone  of  the  School  and  the  matters. studied  there ;  the  one 
demanding  that  care  should  be  taken  of  the  health  and 
bodily  developement  of  the  Pupil  by  prescribed  athletic 
exercises ;  the  other  affirming  that  the  ordinary  games  of 
English  Schoolboys  sufficiently  provide  for  that  want. 
Perhaps  the  truth  lies  between  the  two  parties,  and  the 
object  of  the  Society  will  be  to  elicit  the  truth. 

The  Society  being  necessarily  composed  of  Members 
of  various  religious  denominations,  it  is  obvious  that  they 
can  have  no  sectarian  objects  in  view,  whenever  they  may 
admit  (as  they  intend  to  do)  into  their  Publications,  arti- 
cles which  shall  discuss  the  best  modes  of  uniting  Intel- 
lectual and  Religious  Education  without  offending  the 
opinions  of  any  class  of  Christians. 

The  Society  cannot  doubt  that  it  will  obtain  the  co-ope- 
ration of  those  who  are  occupied  in  conducting  Establish- 
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ments  of  Education  in  this  country,  (a  profession  among 
the  most  important  that  can  be  confided  to  man,  and  the 
i  just  appreciation  of  which  it  will  be  the  natural  tendency 
of  these  inquiries  to  produce,)  when  it  is  known  that  the 
publications  of  the  Society  are  not  intended  to  be  the  par- 
tial advocates  of  certain  methods,  or  the  blind  assailants 
of  established  systems,  but  that  their  pages  will  be  open 
to  the  temperate  reasonings  of  able  and  conscientious 
men,  whichever  side  of  the  questions  controverted,  touch- 
ing Education,  they  may  advocate. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  persons  in  this  kingdom,  that 
professional  Education  is  best  left  to  the  conduct  of  the 
individual,  and  that  the  compulsory  interference  of  the 
State  or  of  Academies,  is,  at  least,  needless.  It  surely 
concerns  Professional  Men  as  well  as  the  Public,  to  in- 
quire by  what  means  professional  knowledge  may  be  best 
acquired,  and  professional  competence  best  certified ;  and 
this  discussion  will  find  place  in  the  publications  of  the 
Society. 

Few  men  who  have  investigated  the  facts  will  deny 
that  large  classes  of  the  poor  in  this  country  are  without 
:  any  instruction,  and  that  the  instruction  given  to  the  re- 
f  mainder  is  insufficient,  and  little  fitted  to  render  them 
t.  better  labourers  or  better  men.  A  Society,  therefore, 
e  devoted  (as  this  will  be)  to  searching  out  the  means  of 
affording  to  the  poor  an  Education  suited  to  their  wants 
rs  and  their  duties,  may  claim  the  support  of  all  who  have  at 
y  heart  the  happiness  and  virtue  of  the  People,  and  the  se- 
ay   curity  of  the  state. 

ti-  Besides  the  Education  which  is  obtained  at  Schools,  at 
el-  the  Universities,  in  the  offices  of  professional  men,  or  in 
he   the  workshop  of  the  tradesman,  there  is  a  supplementary 

1 Education  obtained,  principally  in  mature  age,  by  means 
of  museums,  libraries,  and  literary  and  scientific  institu- 
tions; this  Education  is  of  great  value  and  is  increasing. 


Xii  PROSPECTUS. 

The  Society  propose  to  pay  much  attention  to  those  ob- 
jects, and  to  consider  how  supplementary  Education  may 
be  extended  and  directed. 

In  any  publication  which  the  Society  may  issue,  care 
will  be  taken  to  announce  that  the  Body  is  not  respon- 
sible for  all  which  that  Publication  may  contain,  but  that 
the  statements,  whether  of  fact  or  of  opinion^  are  those  of  ( 
the  Writer,  and  not  of  the  Society ;  for  whilst,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  Society  considers  that  it  would  not  be  consis-  ^ 
tent  with  the  discovery  of  truth,  or  with  the  respect 
which  it  entertains  for  its  correspondents  and  contributors  ^ 
to  prescribe  any  set  of  opinions  to  which  the  Writers  ^ 
must  conform  themselves ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot 
make  itself  answerable  as  a  body  for  sentiments  in  which,  p 
possibly,  a  portion  of  its  Members  may  not  concur. 

It  has  been  determined  that  no  expenses  shall  at  any 
time  be  incurred  beyond  the  funds  actually  in  hand. 

The  Society  will  consist  of  Members  who  are  qualified  t 
by  the  annual  payment  of  one  pound  and  upwards,  or  one 
payment  of  ten  pounds  and  upwards,  to  the  funds  of  the  ^ 
Society.  ^ 

The  government  of  the  Society  will  be  vested  in  a 
Committee  of  Fifty,  ten  of  whom  will  go  out  of  office  an- 
nually, when  their  places  will  be  supplied  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Society  at  their  Annual  Meeting  ;  the  Mem-  ^ 
bers  of  the  Committee  who  go  out  of  office  being  re-  ^ 
eligible. 
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CENTRAL  SOCIETY  OF  EDUCATION. 


ON  ENDOWMENTS  IN  ENGLAND  FOR  THE 
PURPOSES  OF  EDUCATION. 

It  may  be  necessary,  in  giving  this  title  to  the  follow- 
ing remarks,  to  anticipate  any  objections  to  the  possi- 
bility of  discussing  so  extensive  and  difficult  a  subject  in 
the  compass  of  a  iew  pages,  by  briefly  stating  vrhat  has 
been  here  attempted. 

It  is  v^ell  known  to  those  who  have  paid  any  attention 
to  the  history  of  education  in  this  country,  that  from  the 
earliest  times  down  to  the  present  day  there  has  been 
one  uninterrupted  stream  of  bounty  for  the  promotion  of 
education  and  other  purposes,  which  are  now  understood 
by  the  general  term  "  Charitable."  The  purposes  for 
which  these  gifts  were  made,  and  the  rules  and  con- 
ditions by  which  they  were  accompanied,  were  in  con- 
formity with  the  notions  prevalent  at  the  time  when  each 
gift  was  made ;  and  indeed  these  donations,  with  their 
accompanying  instruments  of  gift,  form  an  important 
feature  in  the  social  progress  of  England,  and,  as  records 
of  civilization,  possess  a  high  historical  value.  Though 
the  rules  and  regulations  given  by  founders  for  the  admi- 
nistration of  their  bounty,  and  the  objects  themselves  of 
these  charitable  gifts,  cannot  in  many  cases  be  considered 
as  wise  and  beneficial  even  with  reference  to  the  times, 
the  same  assertion  cannot  be  made  as  to  all  such  cha- 
ritable gifts,  and  especially  as  to  many  of  those  designed 
for  the  promotion  of  learning.  The  benevolent  founders 
of  many  of  our  endowments  for  education  were  men  of 
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enlarged  minds  and  vigorous  understanding,  whose  views  I 
extended  to  the  welfare  of  future  generations  as  well  as  \ 
that  which  was  the  immediate  object  of  their  bounty.  ( 
Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  rules  for  the  administra-  ( 
tion  of  many  charities  were  often  the  very  best  that  could  c 
be  made  at  the  time,  and  that  the  imperfections  which  t 
have  since  been  discovered  in  them  are  due  to  the  im-  j] 
perfect  social  organization  of  the  age^  which  did  not  pre- 
sent adequate  means  for  forming  such  constitutions  and  t\i 
rules  as  would  permanently  insure  the  attainment  of  all  the  in 
^objects  which  the  founders  had  in  view.    Still,  many  of  tin 
these  endowments^  which  date  from  the  earlier  periods  thi 
of  our  history,  continue,  with  some  shght  modifications,  soi 
to  fulfil,  if  not  altogether,  yet  in  a  considerable  degree,  tiii 
the  wise  and  benevolent  purposes  of  their  founders;  and  jjo 
if  the  strict  rules  of  law  forbid  any  further  or  larger 
modification  of  such  endowments,  as  in  many  instances 
undoubtedly  they  do,  it  is  yet  perfectly  clear  that  the  / 
legislature,  in  adapting  them  still  further  to  the  actual  g^jy 
state  of  society,  might  confidently  declare  that  such  mo-  j^g^ 
difications  would^  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  in  addition  ] 
to  being  highly  advantageous  to  the  present  and  future 
generations,  substantially  fulfil  the  general  purposes  which  i^^^ 
the  founders  contemplated.    There  are,  it  is  true,  some  gjuQ 
charitable  gifts  for  education  which  were  either  unwise 
in  their  origin,  or  in  course  of  time  have  become  useless,  35  0 
either  from  bad  administration  or  other  causes,   and.  (.^ 
which  would  require,  in  order  to  be  made  useful,  a  com-  ^[{^ 
plete  departure  from  the  donor's  expressed  intention,  and 
from  his  real  object.    In  such  cases  as  these,  the  legisla- 
ture  can  alone  apply  a  remedy ;  and^  if  it  does  apply  any^  jj^^j 
it  should  be  a  complete  one.  h^^,^ 
Our  object  in  this  article  is,  to  show.  First,  that  in  the  jg,. 
administration  of  all  charities,  the  intention  of  the  donor  is 
the  principle  that  must  guide  visitors  of  such  charities  in 
their  superintendence  of  them,  and  trustees  of  such  cha-  » i- 
rities  in  the  administration  of  the  funds  entrusted  to  Pup 
them  ;  that  this  is  the  avowed  principle  which  guides  an' 
Equity  judge  also  in  all  proceedings  as  to  charities  in-^ 
stituted  in  the  Court  of  Chancery;  that  the  powers  o|  p^^.^ 
the  Court  are  therefore  limited,  and  not  so  absolute  a|  hku, 
many  persons,  otherwise  well-informed,  suppose  them  t|  fr'es 
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be  ;  ^nd  that,  to  whatever  extent  the  power  of  dealing 
with  such  charities  has  been  exercised,  and  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Court  has  been  carried  by  various  ill- 
considered  decisions  which  have  now  become  fixed  rules, 
still  the  Court  always  must,  and  in  fact  does,  recur  to 
the  intention  of  the  donor  as  the  one  principle  to  guide 
it  in  all  cases. 

In  the  Second  place,  we  shall  make  a  few  remarks  on 
the  results  of  the  Commissions  for  inquiring  into  Charities 
in  England  and  Wales,  with  the  view  of  showing  still  fur- 
ther the  kind  of  difficulties  which  at  present  encumber 
the  administration  of  charitable  estates,  more  particularly 
some  of  those  given  for  the  purposes  of  education,  and 
the  defective  system  of  visitorial  control.  Our  conclu- 
sion will  be,  and  is,  that  the  Legislature  alone  can  re- 
medy most  of  the  evils  complained  of,  and  that  a  remedy 
ought  to  be  provided  which  shall  reach  the  full  extent 
of  the  evil,  by  adapting  all  charitable  endowments  for 
education  to  that  state  in  its  social  progress  which  the 
nation  has  now  attained. 

The  term  "  Charities  "  is  in  ordinary  use  in  this  coun- 
try to  express  the  land  and  other  property  which  has 
been  given  at  different  times  for  charitable  purposes, 
among  which  education  is  included.  The  legal  sense  of 
the  word  "  charities"  comprehends  either  such  purposes 
as  are  expressed  to  be  charitable  by  the  43  Elizabeth, 
c.  4.  or  purposes  which,  from  analogy  to  these,  the  Court 
of  Chancery  has  declared  to  be  charitable.*  These  pur- 
poses, as  thus  determined,  do  not  coincide  as  to  their 
number  and  nature  either  with  those  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  comprehended  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word 
''charity,"  or  with  those  comprehended  in  its  narrowest 
sense. 

By  this  act  of  Elizabeth  it  is  recited,  that  lands, 

*  As  examples,  we  may  cite  the  following.  A  gift  for  benevolent 
purposes,  or  purposes  of  liberality,  is  not  such  a  gift  as  the  Court  con- 
siders to  be  a  charity  :  a  gift  for  charitable  purposes,  or  religious  pur- 
poses, or  for  religious  and  charitable  purposes,  is  considered  by  the 
Court  to  be  a  charity  ;  a  gift  for  benevolent,  religious,  and  charitable 
purposes  is  not  a  charity.  (Morice  v.  Bp.  of  Durham,  10  Ve.  522  ; 
Baker  v.  Sutton,  1  Keen,  224.)  And  again,  those  only  are  religious 
purposes  which  the  Court  considers  religious  ;  and  thus  a  new  restric- 
tion of  the  term  '*  charitable  "  arises. 
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tenements,  and  money,  and  other  kinds  of  property,  had 
been  given  by  the  Queen  and  her  progenitors^  as  well 
as  by  other  well-disposed  persons,  lor  the  various  pur- 
poses which  Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  his  exposition  of  this 
statute,  reduces  to  twenty-one  heads: — 1.  for  relief  of 
aged,  impotent,  and  poor  people  ;  2.  for  maintenance  of 
sick  and  maimed  soldiers  ;  3.  schools  of  learning  ;  4.  free 
schools ;  5.  scholars  in  universities ;  6.  houses  of  correc- 
tion ;  7.  for  repair  of  bridges  ;  8.  of  ports  or  havens  ; 
9.  of  causeways;  10.  of  churches;  11.  of  sea-banks;  12. 
of  highways  ;  13.  for  education  and  preferment  of  or- 
phans ;  14.  for  marriage  of  poor  maids ;  15.  for  supporta- 
tion,  aid,  and  help  of  young  tradesmen;  16.  of  handi- 
craftsmen; 17.  of  persons  decayed;  18.  for  redemption 
or  relief  of  prisoners  or  captives;  19.  for  ease  and  aid 
of  any  poor  inhabitants  concerning  payments  of  fif- 
teens; 20.  setting  out  of  soldiers  ;  21.  and  other  taxes. 
The  act  further  recites,  that  the  property  so  given  had 
not  been  employed  according  to  the  charitable  intents 
of  the  givers  or  founders  thereof  by  reason  of  frauds, 
breaches  of  trust,  and  negligence  in  those  that  should 
pay^  deliver,  and  employ  the  same." 

The  act  then  empowers  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  the 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England  for  the  time  be- 
ing, and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  for 
lands  within  the  county  palatine  of  Lancaster,  to  grant 
commissions  under  their  several  seals  to  inquire  into 
abuses  of  lands  or  money  given  for  any  "  of  the  chari- 
table and  godly  uses  before  rehearsed."  But  the  act  did 
not  extend  to  all  lands,  money,  or  other  property  given 
for  the  above-mentioned  charitable  purposes.  The  fol- 
lowing exceptions  were  made  :  colleges ;  halls  or  houses 
of  learning  in  either  of  the  two  universities ;  the  colleges 
of  Westminster,  Eton,  and  Winchester,  and  all  cathedral 
or  collegiate  churches  within  the  realm ;  cities  or  towns 
corporate,  or  lands  given  to  the  above-mentioned  uses 
within  any  such  city  or  town  corporate,  where  there  is 
a  special  governor  or  governors  appointed  to  govern  and 
direct  such  lands  or  property  to  any  of  the  above-men- 
tioned uses ;  all  colleges,  hospitals,  or  free  schools,  which 
have  special  visitors,  or  governors,  or  overseers,  appoint- 
ed them  by  their  founders.    The  act  further  excluded 
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the  Commissioners  from  making  any  order  or  decree  con- 
cerning any  manors  or  lands  which  had,  either  by  act  of 
parliament  or  in  any  other  way,  come  to  the  Queen  or 
her  three  immediate  predecessors,  except  such  manors 
or  lands  had  been  given  for  any  of  the  charitable  uses 
before  expressed  since  the  beginning  of  the  Queen's 
reign.  Also,  an37^  persons  who  had  purchased  or  obtained, 
or  who  should  purchase  or  obtain,  for  money  or  land, 
any  estate  or  interest  in  the  lands  and  other  property 
that  had  been  given  or  should  be  given  to  any  of  the 
charitable  uses  above  mentioned,  without  any  fraud  on 
the  part  of  such  purchaser,  or  notice  of  the  said  cha- 
ritable uses,  should  not  be  affected  by  any  decree  or 
order  of  the  Commissioners  as  to  such  his  estate  or  inter- 
est ;  but  purchasers  having  notice  of  the  charitable  uses, 
and  the  trustees  of  such  charity  property  who  had  abused 
the  same,  might  be  decreed  to  make  recompense. 

The  Commissioners  were  empowered  to  make  inquiry 
by  the  oaths  of  twelve  men  or  more  of  the  county,  as 
well  as  by  other  good  and  lawful  means,  into  abuses  of 
charities;  and  thereupon  to  make  orders  and  decrees 
which,  if  not  repugnant  to  the  orders,  statutes,  or  de- 
crees of  the  donors  or  founders,  should  be  binding,  and 
should  be  executed,  until  the  same  were  undone  or  alter 
ed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  the  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal,  or  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  within 
their  several  jurisdictions,  on  the  complaint  of  the  party 
aggrieved  by  such  orders  or  decrees.* 

Under  this  act  many  commissions f  were  issued  and 
abuses  redressed ;  but  the  complaints  against  the  decrees 
of  the  Commissioners  were  so  numerous,  that  the  act  has 
gradually  fallen  into  desuetude,  and  the  usual  plan  for 
parties  who  wish  to  see  abuses  of  charities  corrected  is, 
to  apply  in  the  first  instance  by  Information,  or  Bill  and 
Information,  to  the  Court  of  Chancery.  J 

*  By  the  93rd  order  of  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  parties  are  to  object 
to  Commissioners'  decree  by  exceptions,  and  not  by  bill.  —  (Beames* 
Orders.) 

t  See  the  form  of  the  commission  under  this  statute,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings and  decrees  thereunder,  in  Duke's  Law  of  Charitable  Uses. 

t  VVe  are  not  aware  that  there  is  any  reported  case  under  the  stat. 
43  Eliz.  c.  iv.  later  than  Ex-parte  Kirkby,  Ravensworth  Hospital,  15 
Ve.  305. 
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The  Court  of  Chancery  may  be  applied  to  either  for  j 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  charity,  that  is,  carrying  i 
into  effect  the  intention  of  a  person  who  has  given  land  1 
or  money  for  charitable  purposes,  but  which,  owing  to  i 
some  obstacle,  cannot  be  carried  into  effect  without  the  i 
aid  of  the  Court ;  or  it  may  be  applied  to  for  the  correc-  j 
tion  of  abuses  in  the  disposition  of  charity  estates,  and  to  > 
aid  in  the  pecuniary  administration  of  a  charity  already  a 
established.  The  function  of  the  Court  is,  to  carry  the  \ 
intention  of  the  donor  into  effect,  so  far  as  it  can  be  ti 
ascertained,  and  provided  the  intention  of  the  donor  is  i: 
not  illegal.  This  is  the  principle  which  guides,  or  is  said  \\ 
to  guide,  the  Court  in  making  its  orders  and  decrees  as  \ 
to  charities.  Further,  it  is  only  with  respect  to  the  2 
estates  or  money  given  to  charities  that  the  Court  pro-  ti 
perly  and  directly  exercises  a  jurisdiction  over  them  :  0 
the  control  and  correction  of  the  internal  management  of  i< 
all  charities  strictly  belong  to  the  visitors  or  governors.  i 

As  already  observed,  it  is  often  necessary  to  apply  to 
the  Court  of  Chancery  to  assist  in  establishing  a  charity ;  t 
and  such  applications  have  led  to  a  number  of  decisions,  2 
which  are  now  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  Court  in  all  2 
similar  cases.  These  rules  may  be  most  conveniently  a 
considered  as  exceptions  to  the  general  principle,  that  a 

the  Com't  will  carry  the  charitable  intention  of  a  donor  t 
into  effect:"  the  cases  in  which  it  cannot  or  will  not  carry  j 
such  intention  into  effect  are  either  when  there  is  some  ( 
positive  enactment  which  forbids  it^  or  when  the  in  ten-  i 
tion  is  one  which  the  Court  considers  illegal.    When  the 
intention  is  too  vaguely  expressed  to  be  ascertained,  or 
when  no  intention  at  all  is  expressed  beyond  a  general  . 
charitable  intent,  still  the  gift  will  not  on  that  account 
fail,  as  we  shall  presently  show. 

By  Stat.  9  Geo.  11.  c.  36,  now  commonly,  but  impro- 
perly, called  the  Mortmain  Act,  (which  however  applies  |  1 
only  to  lands  in  England  and  Wales.)  no  land  can  be 
given  for  charitable  purposes  by  will :  it  must  be  given 
by  deed,  in  the  lifetime  of  the  donor,  with  certain  pre- 
scribed formalities  ;  it  must  also  be  given  so  that  the  gift 
shall  take  effect  immediately  for  the  charitable  purpose  ; 
and  it  must  be  a  complete  and  absolute  gift,  without  any  I 
reservation  or  condition  for  the  benefit  of  the  donor  or 
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any  person  claiming  under  him.    Owing  to  this  act,  and 
^'    the  judicial  interpretation  of  it^  a  great  number  of  gifts 
by  will  for  charitable  purposes  have  failed,  and  the  Court 
is  so  far  incapacitated  from  effectuating  the  charitable 
^     intentions  of  the  testator.    Money*  left  for  charitable 
purposes  to  be  invested  in  land,  is  a  void  gift  under  this 
statute;  or  even  money  left  for  building  or  purchasing 
J*}     a  church  or  chapel  or  school,  or  to  build  and  endow  an 
hospital,  unless  some  land  already  in  mortmain  is  dis- 
tinctly  pointed  out  by  the  testator  as  the  site  of  the 
intended  building ;  it  being  the  decision  of  the  Court 
that  a  direction  to  build  includes  a  direction  to  purchase 
^     land  for  the  purpose  of  building.t    If  land  is  devised  by 
a  testator  on  trust  to  sell  for  the  benefit  of  a  charity, 
^'     this  is  also  void  ;  or  if  he  devises  the  rents  and  profits 
of  land  for  such  a  purpose,  or  a  leasehold  estate,  that  also 
is  void.  J    It  is  unnecessary  in  this  place  to  go  into  fur- 
ther particulars. 
*o        The  two  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
):     the  colleges  existing  in  the  same  at  the  time§  of  this 
j     act  being  passed,  are  exempted  from  its  operation ;  and 
iii     also  gifts  in  favour  of  the  scholars  of  Eton,  Winchester, 
y     and  Westminster  colleges.    By  this  act  also  it  was  en- 
actedj  that  no  college  or  house  of  learning  in  either  of 
or     the  two  universities,  which  did  or  should  hold  or  en- 
•J     joy  so  many  advowsons  of  ecclesiastical  benefices  as  w^ere 
X     or  should  be  equal  in  number  to  one  moiety  of  the  fel- 
lows, or,  where  there  were  no  fellows,  one  moiety  of 
:     the  students  upon  any  such  foundation,  should  be  capa- 
:     ble  of  purchasing,  taking,  holding,  or  enjoying  any  other 
advowsons  of  ecclesiastical  benefices ;  the  advowsons  of 
such  benefices  as  were  attached  to  the  headships  of 
any  of  the  said  colleges  or  houses  of  learning,  not  being 
computed  in  the  number  of  advowsons  limited  by  the 
act.    But  this  clause  was  repealed  by  45  Geo.  III.  c.  101 ; 
the  preamble  of  which  recites,  that     the  above  restric- 

*  Att.  Gen.  v.  Nash,  3  Bro.  C.  C.  5vS8  ;   Prltchard  v.  Arbouin, 
3  Kuss.  456  ;  Chapman  v.  Brown,  6  Ve.  404  ;  Peiham  v.  Anderson, 

2  f:den^296. 

t  Curtis  V.  Hutton,  14  Ve.  537. 

i  Att.  Gen.  v.  Weymouth,  Ambl.  22. 

$  Alt.  Gen.  v.  Tancred,  1  Eden,  10.    But  see  Att.  Gen.  v.  Bowyer, 

3  Ve.  728. 
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tion  has  been  found  by  experience  to  operate  to  the  pre- 
judice of  such  colleges  or  houses  of  learning,  by  render- 
ing the  succession  too  slow and  that  the  removal  of 
such  restriction  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  such  colleges 
or  houses  of  learning,  and  of  the  said  universities,  and 
will  tend  to  the  promotion  of  learning,  and  to  the  pro- 
viding a  better  supply  of  fit  and  competent  parochial  mi- 
nisters." 

A  gift  to  a  charitable  purpose  may  be  void  for  ille- 
gality not  provided  for  by  express  statute,  as  in  the 
memorable  case  of  a  Jew,  named  Elias  De  Paz,*  who 
directed  by  his  will  that  the  revenue  arising  from  a 
sum  of  1200/.  should  be  applied  for  ever  in  the  main- 
tenance of  a  Jesuba^  or  assembly  for  daily  reading  the 
Jewish  law,  and  for  advancing  and  propagating  their  holy 
religion.  Lord  Hardwicke  declared  that  the  gift  could 
not  take  effect,  being  to  promote  a  religion  contrary  to 
the  Christian  religion,  which  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land :  but  he  was  somewhat  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do 
with  the  money;  whether  to  consider  it  a  part  of  the 
testator's  residuary  personal  estate,  or  whether,  as  being  a 
charity,  the  Crown  should  dispose  of  it.  Finally,  it  is  said, 
1000/.  of  the  sum  was  given  to  the  Foundling  Hospital. 
On  this  Lord  Eldon  afterwards  made  a  remark,  in  which 
perhaps  most  people  will  coincide  ;  "  It  would  have  caused 
some  surprise  to  the  testator  if  he  had  known  how  his 
devise  would  be  construed."  It  may  be  presumed  that, 
after  this  warning,  no  sums  of  money  have  been  left  by 
will  for  the  same  or  a  similar  purpose.  A  bequest  'for 
the  benefit  of  poor  Jews,  however,  is  as  valid  as  any 
other  bequest.  It  is  only  when  provision  is  made  for 
educating  them  in  their  religious  belief,  that  the  law 
interferes  to  deprive  them  of  the  benefit  of  the  gift.t 

A  charitable  gift  may  also  be  void  because  it  is  what 
is  called  a  gift  to  superstitious  purposes,  that  is,  to 
purposes  which  the  testator  may  consider  pious,  but 
which  the  law  declares  to  be  superstitious.  Thus,  when 
a  testator  J  devised  a  sum  of  money  "  for  the  purpose 
of  educating  and  bringing  up  poor  children  in  the  Roman 

*  Da  Costa  V.  De  Paz,  Amb.  228.  A.D.  1758.  See  also  Isaac  v. 
Gompertz,  Amb.  228,  by  Blunt. 

t  See  the  remark  of  Lord  Eldon,  in  the  Bedford  Charity,  2  Sw.  522. 
+  Gary  v.  Abbot,  7  Ve.  490. 
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Catholic  faith,  such  as  orphans,  or  those  whose  parents 
or  friends  were  not  able  or  willing  to  educate  those  chil- 
dren," it  was  declared  that  a  disposition  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  up  and  educating  children  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  was  void.*  It  would  seem  reasonable 
that,  if  a  testator  is  not  allowed  to  give  his  money  as 
he  wishes,  he  should  be  considered  as  not  having  given 
it  at  all,  and  consequently  as  dying  intestate  so  far  as 
that  gift  extends,  and  leaving  his  money  to  go  to  his  next 
of  kin  according  to  the  statute  of  distributions  ;  or  it 
should  be  considered  as  part  of  his  residuary  personal 
estate.  Such,  however^  is  not  the  case.  The  law,  as  it 
stood,  and  now  stands  (with  the  exception  of  the  Act 
2  &  3  Will.  IV.  c  115),  with  respect  to  such  bequests,  is 
laid  down  with  great  precision  by  Sir  W.  Grant.f  Ac- 
cording to  the  authorities,  whenever  a  testator  is  disposed 
to  be  charitable  in  his  own  way,  and  upon  his  own  princi- 
ples, we  are  not  to  content  ourselves  with  disappointing 
his  intention,  if  disapproved  by  us ;  but  we  are  to  make 
him  charitable  in  our  way,  and  upon  our  principles  :  if 
once  we  discover  in  him  any  charitable  intention,  that  is 
supposed  to  be  so  liberal  as  to  take  in  objects  not  only 
not  within  his  intention,  but  wholly  adverse  to  it.  It 
is  not  for  me  to  attempt  to  overturn  the  settled  law 
and  practice,  according  to  which  charitable  bequests  void 
as  to  one  object  may  be  appropriated  to  another."  The 
general  rule,  then,  as  to  carrying  charitable  purposes 
into  effect,  where  there  is  no  statute  in  the  way,  is  the 
following: — Where  a  charitable  purpose  and  the  objects 
are  both  distinctly  expressed,  the  Court  will  carry  the 
charity  into  effect  if  the  objects  are  not  such  as  the 
Court  considers  improper.:}:  If  they  are  such  as  the 
Court  considers  improper,  the  Crown  has  the  right  to 
apply  the  property  to  what  the  Crown  considers  proper 
purposes  ;  which  is  done  on  application  by  the  Attorney 
General  for  the  sign  manual.  When  a  charitable  pur- 
pose is  expressed,  or  when  the  Court  chooses  to  consider 

*  This  has  been  altered  by  2  &  3  Will.  IV.  c.  115,  and  it  is  now 
lawful  to  give  money  by  will  for  Catholic  schools,  or  for  promoting  the 
Catholic  religion  ;  but  not  for  prayers  and  masses  for  the  soul  of  a 
testator.  *   f  Cary  v.  Abbot,  7  Ve.  495. 

t  Morice  v.  Bishop  of  Durham,  10  Ve.  522. 
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it  as  expressed,  though  it  is  not  expressed,  (as  in  the 
case  of  Ehas  de  Paz,)  the  bequest  will  not  fail  because 
the  objects  are  not  expressed,  or  because  they  are  un- 
certain. Vv'^hether  the  charity  is  to  be  carried  into  efPecl 
by  individuals  selected  by  the  testator,  or  by  the  King  as 
parens  patrice^  it  is  the  duty  of  such  individual  trustees, 
and  is  said  also  to  be  the  duty  of  the  King,  to  apply  the 
property  to  charity,  in  the  sense  which  the  decisions  of 
the  Court  have  given  to  that  word. 

The  amount  of  property  that  has  been  given  for  chari- 
table purposes  in  England  is  enormous,  and  the  amount 
that'  is  yearly  added  to  the  stock  by  testamentary  and 
other  gifts  is  not  inconsiderable.  To  give  property  for 
charitable  purposes  is  one  of  those  habits  which,  with 
us,  may  be  properly  called  national,  and  it  appears  to 
be  inveterate.  If  there  were  any  means  of  estimating 
the  whole  amount  of  charitable  intention,  of  which  the 
sum  given  may,  in  the  absence  of  any  other,  be  consider- 
ed a  fair  index,  and  if  we  could  compare  such  intention 
with  the  actual  amount  of  good  done  by  such  charitable 
gifts,  it  might  perhaps  be  determined  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  country  would  have  been  better  v/ithout  them.  In 
making  this  supposition,  we  would  carefully  guard  against 
being  understood  to  say  that  no  charitable  gifts  have 
done  good.  On  the  contrary,  as  we  have  already  ex- 
pressed our  opinion,  many  charitable  gifts,  and  especially 
some  of  those  given  for  the  purposes  of  education,  have 
been  highly  advantageous  to  the  country.  But  how 
many  have  been  useless,  how  many  have  been  and  are 
positively  injurious,  either  in  their  original  design  or 
their  administration,  or  both  ways;  and  injurious  to  such 
an  extent,  that  if  ever  the  legislature  should  pass  a  new 
enactment  as  to  charities,  founded  on  enlightened  and 
rational  views,  many  of  the  now  existing  charities  would 
be  entirely  remodelled,  on  the  ground  of  being  injurious 
to  the  general  interest,  if  on  no  other.* 

*  In  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  the  injurious  tendency  of  many 
charities,  it  is  probable  that,  if  we  entered  into  an  enumeration  of  such 
charities  as  we  consider  injurious,  we  should  include  many  in  the  list 
as  to  which  some  of  our  readers  might  have  a  different  opinion. 

Mr.  W.  Grant,  in  his  valuable  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  (26th  June  1835),  while  he  admits  that  some  cha- 
rities are  not  only  not  useful,  but  injurious,  is  of  opinion  that  every- 
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The  property  that  has  been  lost  to  charities  by  acci- 
dent, length  of  time,  carelessness,  and  by  positive  fraud, 
is  very  considerable ;  but  in  many  cases,  except  that  of 
fraud,  one  can  hardly  regret  that  it  has  passed  into  the 
hands  of  individuals  who  use  property  more  wisely,  on  the 
whole,  than  we  can,  as  a  general  rule,  predicate  of  pro- 
pert}'^  given  for  charitable  purposes.  The  mortmain  sta- 
tute has  operated  well,  under  a  very  enlarged  and  liberal 
construction,  (indeed,  a  construction  so  large  and  liberal 
as  to  make  us  doubt  the  propriety  of  some  decisions  under 
it,)  to  intercept  a  considerable  amount  of  property  de- 
stined for  charitable  purposes,  and  to  transfer  it  into  the 
pockets  of  those  who  would  seem  better  entitled  to  it. 
But  similar  obstacles  have  not  yet  been  interposed  in  the 

thing  depends  on  the  mode  of  administration.  The  two  following  are 
instances  which  he  adduces  of  bad  admmistration.  "  We  (the  Com- 
missioners for  inquiring  into  Charities)  have  found  an  instance  of  a 
large  parish  in  London  where  they  give  away  as  much  as  200/.  a  year 
on  certain  days,  in  small  sums  of  Is.  or  \s.6d.  to  each  person.  On  the 
days  of  distribution,  all  the  gin-shops  within  the  district  hire  additional 
waiters  to  prepare  for  the  additional  custom  they  are  sure  of  at  those 
times.  The  money  given  is  spent  as  soon  as  received,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  worse  than  wasted." — **  I  remember  another  case,  where  20/. 
or  30/.  is  annually  distributed  in  a  country  church  in  pence  and  half- 
pence amongst  all  the  people  attending — three-pence  or  four- pence  to 
each  on  the  day  of  distribution  ;  men  and  women  beset  the  church-doors 
with  baskets  of  cakes  and  oranges  for  sale,  in  the  purchase  of  which  the 
charity  is  soon  consumed  ;  these  are  instances  of  bad  management.  In 
the  north  of  England,  they  manage  their  charities  much  better  ;  and,  by 
selecting  proj)er  objects,  make  even  a  small  sum  of  3/.  or  41.  a  year  very 
useful,  by  giving  it  in  comparatively  larger  sums,  in  preference  to  an 
indiscriminate  and  minute  distribution.*'  Mr.  S.  Smith,  who  was  also 
examined  by  the  same  Committee,  says,  "  The  uselessness  of  the  mode  of 
applying  charities,  is  often  a  very  great  evil.  We  have  found  a  case 
of  400/.  being  thrown  away  in  a  single  day  in  sums  of  10s.  the  effect 
of  which  is  to  make  all  the  population  drunk."  In  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion, In  some  cases  is  there  a  difficulty  in  making:  old  bequests  really 
useful  to  parties  for  whom  they  are  intended,  according  to  the  particular 
object  the  testator  has  selected  V  Mr.  Smith  says,  Undoubtedly  this 
sometimes  arises  ;  but  it  might  be  obviated  if  trustees  would  assume  the 
liberty  the  Court  of  Chancery  would  give  them  on  application.  They 
do  not  choose,  however  ;  and  cannot  be  advised  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility/' 

It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  the  powers  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  as 
to  varying  the  terms  of  a  charitable  gift,  should  be  so  ill-understood  as 
they  appear  to  be.  In  many  cases  where  money  is  left  for  distribution, 
the  mode  prescrioed  by  the  donor  is  so  clear  and  positive,  that  no  Equity 
judge,  who  understood  his  business,  would  meddle  with  the  manner  of 
distribution. 
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way  of  giving  personal  property  to  charities  by  will  -J'  nor 
has  anything  been  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  devisees, 
or  next  of  kin,  in  such  cases  as  that  of  Elias  de  Paz. 
According  to  the  pointed  expression  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls^  it  is  still  established  law  that  "  we  are  not  to  con- 
tent ourselves  with  disappointing  a  testator's  intentions, 
if  disapproved  by  us ;  but  we  are  to  make  him  charitable 
in  our  way,  and  upon  our  principles." 

The  following  remarks  apply  to  charities  given  in  the 
whole  or  in  part  for  the  purposes  of  Education. 

It  would  not  perhaps  be  easy,  nor  would  it  be  of  any 
great  use,  to  enumerate  all  the  purposes  for  which  pro- 
perty has  been  given  for  Education.  The  principal  are 
the  following :  for  founding  and  supporting  grammar  or 
Latin  schools;  other  kinds  of  schools,  not  grammar 
schools;  colleges;  fellowships  and  scholarships  in  col- 
leges ;  exhibitions  to  colleges  or  to  the  universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  hospitals,  alms-houses^  (the 
terms  are  nearly  synonymous^)  and  preacherships,  with 

*  The  mischief  which  the  legislature  had  in  view  in  the  Mortmain  Act 
(as  appears  from  the  recital,  which  is  agreeable  to  the  title)  was  to  re- 
strain the  disposition  of  lands  whereby  they  became  unalienable.  The 
chief  occasion  of  introducing  that  mischief  was,  gifts  to  charitable  uses 
by  men  in  their  last  moments,  when  they  were  under  the  greatest  tempta- 
tion to  give  them  so  ;  upon  which  circumstance  the  legislature  laid  hold 
to  prohibit  such  dispositions." — Lord  Hardwicke,  Durour  v.  Motteux, 
1  Ves.  320. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  object  of  the  Mortmain  Act  was  to  prevent 
lands  coming  into  any  hands  where  they  would  be  unalienable  ;  it  being 
considered  by  those  who  made  the  act,  and  said  by  those  who  were  the 
first  judicial  expounders  of  it,  that  the  mischief  did  not  consist  so  much 
in  giving  lands  to  charity,  as  in  so  disposing  of  lands  that  they  could  not 
change  their  owners.  This  being  the  main  object  of  the  act,  and  being 
also,  as  it  seems,  the  expressed  meaning  of  it,  one  can  hardly  conceive 
how  a  bequest  of  money  for  charitable  purposes,  to  be  produced  by  the 
sale  of  lands,  could  be  determined  to  com.e  within  the  objects  of  this 
part  of  the  statute  (14  Ves.  537)  ;  it  being  provided  in  the  case  just 
referred  to,  by  the  mode  of  donation,  —  namely,  the  turning  of  land  into 
money, — that  the  land  should  7iot  come  into  hands  in  which  it  would  be 
unalienable.  There  must,  then,  be  another  object  in  the  statute,  which 
is  indeed  alluded  to  in  the  above  quotation  from -Lord  Hardwicke,  but 
more  clearly  expressed  by  him  in  another  place  (Att.  Gen.  v.  Day, 
I  Ves.  218),  where  he  says  that  "  the  particular  views  of  the  legislature 
were  two  :  first,  to  prevent  locking  up  land,  and  real  property  from  be- 
ing aliened  ;  which  is  made  the  title  of  the  act  ;  the  second,  to  pre- 
vent persons  in  their  last  moments  from  being  imposed  on  to  give  away 
their  real  estates  from  their  families."    But  the  weight  of  this  second 
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which,  or  some  of  them,  schools  are  sometimes  asso- 
ciated as  forming  part  of  the  endowment;  libraries;  and 
perhaps  some  others,  but  these  are  the  chief. 

The  charitable  endowments  for  Education  in  this  king- 
dom are,  as  to  their  superintendence,  still  in  the  same 
position  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  their  establishment ; 
except  so  far  as  the  successive  decisions  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  have  formed  a  kind  of  system  or  set  of  rules 
for  the  administration  of  their  property  :  but  there  is  not 
yet  any  body  of  men,  or  any  individual  functionary, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  superintend  them  all,  and  from  time 
to  time  to  make  such  corrections  and  regulations  as  cir- 
cumstances may  require.  It  is  true  that  the  Court  of 
Chancery  has  now  fully  established  a  jurisdiction,  on  the 
whole  beneficial,  which  extends  to  most  matters  affecting 
the  administration  of  charity  funds ;  and  thus,  indirectly, 
as  we  shall  presently  show,  and  by  gradual  advances,  it 
has  also  assumed  to  a  certain  extent  the  power  of  re- 
modelling these  endowments  for  education :  but,  with 
this  exception,  all  that  concerns  the  administration  of 

objection  lies  just  as  much  against  giving  money  as  giving  land,  or 
money  to  arise  from  the  sale  of  land,  which  are  just  the  same  thing  as 
giving  money,  so  far  as  making  an  improvident  disposition  in  a  man's 
last  moments  is  the  matter  in  question.  Besides,  if  this  were,  as  Lord 
Hardwicke  says,  the  real  reason,  it  might  have  been  provided  that  no 
bequest  of  land  for  charity  should  be  good  unless  made  a  year  or  longer 
before  the  testator's  death.  The  real  reason  and  occasion  of  this  sta- 
tute were,  that  the  legislature,  who  were  nearly  interested  in  the  mat- 
ter, were  averse  to  all  gifts  of  land  which  might  prejudice  the  donor's 
heirs :  the  act  was  an  act  passed  by  landholders  for  the  benefit  of  land- 
holders, and  the  real  object  was  to  prevent  any  lands  being  given  to 
charities.  The  whole  act  was  a  clumsy  expedient,  and  requires  amend- 
ment. As  it  now  stands,  it  does  not  even  accomplish  the  professed  ob- 
ject of  its  preamble.  If  money  is  given  by  will  for  charitable  purposes 
without  a  direction  to  lay  it  out  in  land,  it  is  not  illegal  for  the  trustees 
of  such  charitable  purpose  to  lay  it  out  in  land.  Thus,  money  given  to 
an  eleemosynary  corporation,  which  is  empowered  to  hold  land  in  mort- 
main to  a  certain  amount,  may  be  laid  out  in  land  ;  or,  if  necessary,  a 
license  may  be  obtained  from  the  Crown  for  that  purpose  :  and  thus 
the  statute  becomes,  so  far,  of  no  effect.  (See  Vaughan  v.  Farrer, 
2  Ves.  182.) 

In  the  case  of  money  given  by  will,  and  without  any  direction  for  in- 
vestment, for  charitable  purposes,  when  it  might  be  necessary  to  apply 
to  a  court  of  equity,  the  court  would  so  far  keep  to  the  spirit  of  the 
statute  as  not  to  direct  the  money  to  be  laid  out  in  land,  as  it  might 
have  done  before  the  statute,  but  will  direct  it  to  be  invested  in  the 
funds. 
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these  charities  as  places  of  education  continues  in  the 
same  state  as  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  oldest 
of  them.  Their  superintendence  as  places  of  education 
is  no  matter  of  public  concern,  but  is  generally  vested  in 
individuals  or  in  bodies,  under  the  respective  names  of 
visitors  or  governors,  whose  power  can  never  go  beyond 
tlie  will  of  the  founder,  and  often  falls  short  of  carrying 
it  into  effect. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  education  given  in  these  places, 
the  legal  mode  of  superintending  and  directing  it,  which 
is  still  in  force,  distinctly  shows  itself  as  originating  in 
a  period  of  our  national  progress  when  all  internal  ad- 
ministration was  in  a  rude  and  imperfect  state.  The 
modes  which  the  founders  prescribed  for  the  regulation 
of  their  charities,  were  generally  the  best  that  could  be 
devised  at  the  times,  and,  viewed  with  reference  to  those 
times,  were  often  wise  and  provident.  But,  with  the 
change  of  circumstances,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the 
modes  once  prescribed^  and  which  still  exist,  can  now  be 
considered  as  sufficient,  even  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
intention  of  the  founder;  and  this  intention  itself,  it,  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  cannot  in  many  cases  be  carried  into 
effect,  simply  because  the  circumstances,  with  reference 
to  which  the  gift  was  made,  and  the  application  of  it 
directed,  have  partially  or  entirely  changed. 

This  concurrent  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  of  the  Visitor  in  the  administration  of  a  charity  ren- 
ders it  somewhat  difficult  to  explain,  in  any  reasonable 
limits,  and  with  sufficient  precision,  how  a  Charity  is  ac- 
tually governed  ;  and  the  difficulty  is  increased  by  the 
circumstance,  that  while  many  endowments,  and  more 
especially  some  of  those  for  the  purposes  of  Education, 
are  clearly  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Court  of 
Equity,  it  is  often  a  doubtful  question  whether  parti- 
cular charities,  or  charities  as  to  some  of  their  particular 
endowments,  come  within  the  exemption  or  not.  The 
following  remarks  may,  so  far  as  they  go,  serve  at  least 
to  excite  inquiry  into  this  subject.  It  should  be  premised 
that  wherever  Colleges  in  the  Universities  are  hereafter 
spoken  of,  Colleges  only  are  meant,  and  not  the  Univer- 
sity, which  is  a  different  kind  of  corporation  from  a  Col- 
lege, and  does  not  come  at  all  within  the  scope  of  fhe 
present  remarks. 
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e      I.  A  distinction  has  sometimes  been  made  between 
en   Public  and  Private  Charities ;  but  the  distinction,  if  it 
a   exist,  is  hardly  of  any  practical  importance.    The  Charter 
i  ia   of  the  Crown  does  not  make  a  charity  more  or  less  pub- 
of  lie,  but  only  more  permanent;  it  is  the  extensiveness  of 
'4   the  will  which  constitutes  a  public  charity ."^   A  more  im- 
.7  portant  distinction  is  that  between  charities  chartered 
or  incorporated,  and  those  w^hich  are  not.    A  corporation 
:c5,  established  for  charitable  purposes  is  a  lay  corporation, 
ci  and  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Eleemosynary,  as  well 
in  as  by  many  of  its  incidents,  from  a  civil  corporation,  or  one 
not  established  for  charitable  purposes.    Under  the  term 
I.e  Eleemosynary,  are  included  Colleges  and  Halls,  and 
3  chartered  Hospitals  or  Almshouses  and  Schools.  Elee- 
;     raosynary  corporations  may  again  be  divided  into  those 
ie  which  hold  property  solely  for  their  own  benefit,  or  solely 
;..e  for  the  benefit  of  others,  or  for  both  purposes :  these  dis- 
le   tinctions  are  of  great  practical  importance. 
;je      Where  an  Eleemosynary  corporation  holds  property 
lie  solely  for  its  own  benefit^  there  is  no  trust  properly  so 
called,  and  the  Court  of  Chancery,  strictly  speaking,  has 
j  no  jurisdiction;   but  it  more  commonly  happens  that 
e  bodies  which  hold  some  property  for  their  sole  benefit, 
t  hold  also  other  property  wholly  or  partly  in  trust,  for 
the  benefit  of  persons  not  members  of  the  corporate  body- 
■V  So  far  as  they  hold  property  solely  in  trust  for  others,  or 
'^n-  partly  for  their  own  benefit  and  partly  for  the  benefit  of 
;3:e  others,  they  are  accountable  to  the  Court  of  Chancery.f 
.■r-      Eleemosynary  corporations,  then,  are  to  a  great  extent 
;ie  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  courts  of 
.  re  the  realm,  aud  are  under  that  of  Visitors.    Those  who 
.  ,n,  merely  hold  the  legal  estates  of  charities^  and  have  no 

*  Att.  Gen.  v.  Pearce,  2  Atk.  87.    Sometimes  all  charities,  except 
,  those  founded  bv  the  Crown,  are  called  private.    Att.  Gen.  v.  Smart, 
•;:    1  Ves.  72. 

^''^      t  But  we  may  suppose  the  case  of  an  incorporated  body,  in  which  the 
:a-t  legal  estate  of  the  property,  or  at  least  the  sole  management  of  it,  is 
,;j  vested  in  one  member  of  the  corporate  body  only,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  body,  on  such  terms  as  the  donor  has  named.    Is  this  the  case  of 
a  trust,  and,  as  such,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Court  of  Equity,  or 
^  *  does  the  jurisdiction  belong  exclusively  to  the  visitor  ?    We  are  inclined 
-  to  think  that  the  jurisdiction  is  in  the  visitor  only.    See  Att.  Gen.  v. 
'  e  Smythies,  2  Rus.  and  xMy.  p.  737. 
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interest  in  the  application  of  the  funds,  may  also  be  go- 
vernors or  visitors  of  such  charities;  but  no  person  or  t 
persons,  whether  incorporated  or  not,  can  be  visitors  i 
when  they  hold  the  estates  for  their  own  benefit ;  for  in  \  ^ 
such  case  they  would  have  to  visit  themselves.    The  i  ' 
origin  and  nature  of  visitorial  power  cannot  be  better  ex-  i  i 
plained  than  in  the  words  of  Lord  Hardwicke  The 
original  of  all  such  power  is  the  property  of  the  donor, 
and  the  power  every  one  has  to  dispose,  direct,  and 
regulate  his  own  property,  like  the  case  of  patronage. 
Therefore,  if  either  the  crown  or  a  subject  creates  an 
eleemosynary  foundation,  and  vests  the  charity  in  the  \ 
persons  who  are  to  receive  the  benefit  of  it,  since  a  con- 
test might  arise  about  the  government  of  it^  the  law  al- 
lows the  founder  or  his  heirs,  or  the  person  specially 
appointed  by  him  to  be  visitor^  to  determine  concerning 
his  own  creature.   The  founder  may  give  a  general  power, 
or  may  limit  and  bind  by  particular  statutes  and  laws  ;  may 
give  the  visitor  power  of  altering  or  giving  new  statutes,  f> 
or  may  restrain  him  from  doing  it,  or  from  acting  accord-  m 
ing  to  any  other.    If  the  power  to  the  visitor  is  unlimited  fit 
and  universal,  he  has,  in  respect  of  the  foundation  and  io 
property  moving  from  the  founder,   no  rule  but  his/  m 
sound  discretion.    If  there  are  particular  statutes,  they  f\ 
are  his  rule,  he  is  bound  by  them,  and  if  he  acts  contrary  f\ 
to  or  exceeds  them,  acts  without  jurisdiction ;  the  ques-  w 
tion  being  still  open,  whether  he  has  acted  within  his 
jurisdiction  or  not ;  if  not,  his  act  is  a  nullity." 

Whenever,  then,  an  Eleemosynary  corporation  holds 
property  for  its  own  benefit,  the  visitor  is  sole  judge^  ac-  nc 
cording  to  the  founder's  rules,  of  all  questions  concerning  th 
the  election  and  amotion  of  members,  the  interpretation  tli 
of  the  statutes,  and  application  or  misapplication  of  the  po 
revenues.  But  whenever  such  a  corporation  holds  any  apj 
property  in  trust, — that  is,  solely  or  partly  for  the  benefit  of 
of  others, — the  corporation  is  so  far  accountable  in  Chan-  j^oi 
eery  like  any  other  trustee.t  poi 

Sometimes  the  charity  property,  as  we  have  already  not 
remarked,  is  not  vested  in  those  who  are  to  enjoy  the  k 


*  Green  v,  Rutherforth,  1  Ves.  472. 
t  Green  v.  Rutherforth. 
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benefit  of  it,  but  in  other  persons,  who  are  incorporated 
as  trustees  or  governors :  in  such  case,  if  no  special 
visitor  is  named  by  the  founder,  it  is  said  that  "  no 
visitor  can  arise  by  implication,  but  the  trustees  have 
that  power."-  (Lord  Hardwicke,  Green  v.  Ruther- 
forth.)  In  such  case,  however,  when  the  same  persons 
are  trustees  and  visitors  also,  they  are,  as  trustees,  ac- 
countable in  Chancery  for  the  management  of  the  reve- 
nues ;  but  not  for  the  internal  management  of  the  charity, 
in  which  capacity  they  are  absolute,  and  the  Court  of 
Chancery  cannot  interpose.*  If  the  incorporated  per- 
sons are  merely  the  holders  of  the  property,  and  a  visitor 
is  appointed  for  the  internal  control  of  the  charity,  the 
trustees  are  still  accountable  in  Chancery  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  property,  and  not  to  the  visitor;  for  the 
visitor  has  no  power  to  compel  such  trustees  to  come  to 
an  account,  nor  to  remove  them  from  their  trust.  His 
power  in  an  eleemosynary  foundation  consists  in  removing 
the  members  of  such  body  for  breach  of  the  statutes,  and 
depriving  them  of  a  share  in  the  founder's  bounty ;  and 
in  some  cases,  at  least,  he  can  remove  without  assigning 
any  reason.f  If  the  King  appoints  governors  of  an  hos- 
pital or  school  without  appointing  them  visitors  in  ex- 
press words,  the  King  may  still  visit  them,  and  a  com- 
mission of  charitable  uses  may  be  issued  under  the  Great 
Seal.  This  was  determined  in  the  case  of  Birmingham 
School,  which  is  a  Royal  foundation  by  Edward  VI.J 

When  charity  property  is  vested  in  trustees  who  are 
not  incorporated,  they  are  accountable  in  Chancery  for 
the  management  of  the  property,  whether  they  exercise 
the  powers  of  governing  and  visiting,  or  whether  these 
powers  are  exercised  by  the  founder's  heir,  or  a  person 
appointed  by  the  founder.  But  the  internal  management 
of  the  charity  still  belongs  properly  to  those  who  are 
governors  or  visitors,  or  to  the  person  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed visitor  by  the  founder.  But  in  cases  of  charities 
not  incorporated,  the  visitorial  jurisdiction  and  that  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  do  not  appear  to  have  been  kept 

*  Att.  Gen.  v.  Sir  J.  Locke  and  others,  3  Atk.  164. 
t  It  is  said,  however,  that  an  action  for  damages  will  lie  against  the 
visitor  for  exceeding  his  jurisdiction.    Green  v.  Rutherforth.  1  Ve.  470. 
+  Eden  v.  Forster,  I  P.  Wms.  325. 
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SO  distinct,  as  in  strictness  they  ought  to  have  been.  And, 
indeed,  even  in  the  cases  of  incorporated  charities,  it  has 
been  asserted  in  argument,  though  certainly  incorrectly, 
that  when  a  man  receives  the  benefit  of  charity  funds 
expressly  for  performing  a  certain  duty,  the  Court  can 
compel  the  performance  of  the  duty.  If  this  were  so,  all 
visitorial  power  would  be  at  an  end.  But  the  strict  rule 
is  what  we  have  laid  down :  the  visitor_,  whoever  he  may 
be,  (and  if  there  is  no  other  visitor,  the  King  is  visitor,) 
has  the  sole  authority  to  compel  the  performance  of  the 
duties,  and  to  determine  the  validity  of  elections  and  re- 
movals. The  proper  business  of  the  Court  is  to  see  that 
the  revenues  are  applied  according  to  the  donor's  intent; 
that  they  are  given  to  the  right  persons  and  in  the  right 
proportions,  and  applied  generally  to  the  purposes  con- 
templated by  the  donor.  The  Court,  therefore,  may  use 
its  judgment  as  to  determining  whether  the  claimants  to 
the  benefit  of  the  charity  correspond  to  the  description 
of  them  in  the  gift  of  foundation,  and  may  refuse  the 
revenues  to  them  if  they  do  not  answer  the  description: 
but  when  the  persons  to  receive  are  ascertained  to  be  the 
right  persons,  the  office  of  the  Court  is  generally  to  de- 
cree to  them  the  rents  and  profits  in  their  proper  shares, 
and  order  their  application  to  other  purposes  expressed 
by  the  founder.  Thus,  the  Court  may  so  far  interpret  an 
instrument  of  donation  as  to  declare  that  there  should 
be  a  house  for  the  master  of  an  hospital  or  other  endow- 
ment to  reside  in,  and  may  appoint  a  part  of  the  charity 
funds  accordingly ;  but  it  is  the  business  of  the  visitor 
only  to  compel  the  master  to  reside  in  such  house,  and 
the  Court  has  no  jurisdiction  for  that  purpose.* 

*  In  the  late  case  of  the  Attorney  General  v.  Smythies,  (1836,)  it  was 
declared  among  other  things  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  that  **  accord- 
ing to  the  true  construction  of  the  charter,  the  master  of  the  college  or 
hospital  ought  to  reside  in  such  college  or  hospital."  It  is  stated  in 
the  report  of  this  case,  (1  Keen,  p.  300,)  that  this  decision  was  ap- 
pealed from,  and  affirmed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  on  the  28th  Novem- 
ber, with  some  variation  in  the  terms  of  the  order,  the  effect  of  which 
was  to  give  liberty  to  the  master  to  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
hospital."  On  the  appeal  to  the  present  Lord  Chancellor,  (2  M.  and 
C.  135,)  he  said,  that  **  if  the  master  is  to  reside,  it  is  clear  that  in  ad- 
ministering the  funds,  the  first  object  will  be  to  provide  a  proper  resi- 
dence for  him      and  the  order  upon  which  the  appeal  was  brought  was 
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When,  then,  it  is  stated  that  the  Court  of  Chancery 
cannot  interfere  where  there  is  a  visitor^  the  meaning  is, 
that  the  Court  of  Chancery  can  in  no  case  interfere  di- 
rectly with  the  internal  management  of  an  endowment 
for  Education ;  but  it  can  interfere  in  cases  of  all  such 
endowments  with  respect  to  the  management  of  the  pro- 
perty, except  when  the  property  is  held  by  those  who 
are  alone  beneficially  mterested  in  it,  as  in  the  case  of 
Colleges  in  the  Universities,  to  a  certain  extent.  Again, 
the  visitor,  who  is  the  sole  judge  of  the  internal  manage- 
ment, cannot  alter- or  vary  the  rules  unless  by  the  terms 
of  the  founder's  donation  he  is  expressly  empowered  to 
do  so ;  and  if  he  is  visitor  as  heir-at-law  of  the  founder, 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  can  alter  the  statutes  unless 
that  power  was  reserved  b}^  his  ancestor.  In  the  case 
of  a  Royal  foundation,  the  King  in  his  capacity  of  visitor 
has  no  more  power  over  the  foundation  of  his  predecessors 
than  an}^  other  visitor  or  founder's  heir  has  over  his  foun- 
der's or  ancestor's  bounty.  Thus,  the  government  of  a  cha- 
rity is  distributed  between  the  Court  of  Chancery  (except 
in  the  cases  above  mentioned,  where  the  Court's  jurisdiction 
is  totally  excluded)  and  theVisitor ;  and  both  are  bound  by 
the  terms  of  the  instrument  of  gift.  The  King  is  visitor  of 
all  Royal  foundations,  and  also  visitor  when  there  is  no 
founder's  heir,  and  no  visitor  appointed  by  the  founder. 
The  King  exercises  his  visitorial  powers  by  the  Chan- 
cellor^ in  his  capacity  of  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  and 
•  not  in  that  of  the  Chief  Judge  in  Equity ;  and  when  the 

so  varied  by  the  Chancellor  as  to  declare,  that  it  appeared  from  the  char- 
ter that  it  was  essential  to  the  proper  performance  of  the  duties  of  the 
master  that  there  should  be  a  residence  for  him  within  the  college  or 
hospital,  or  the  lands  belonging  thereto,  and  a  reference  was  accordingly 
made  to  the  Master  in  Chancery  as  to  the  best  mode  of  providing  a  proper 
residence.  But  the  Chancellor  made  no  further  declaration  as  to  the  mat- 
ter of  residence,  for  the  reasons  which  he  gave. — "  To  call  the  master 
into  residence  if  improperly  absent,  to  hear  and  judge  of  the  excuse  he 
may  make  for  his  non-residence,  are  properly  the  duties  of  the  visitor." 
The  effect  of  the  variation  made  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  then  was,  not 
**  to  give  liberty  to  the  master  to  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hos- 
pital," as  incorrectly  stated  in  Keen's  Reports  ;  but  the  effect  was  ex- 
actly what  it  ought  to  be,  not  to  interfere  at  all  as  to  the  master's  resi- 
dence or  non-residence.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  should  be  any 
inaccuracies  in  the  Reports  on  points  which  concern  the  extent  of  the 
Court's  jurisdiction. 
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Crown  is  visitor,  the  jurisdiction  is  exercised  upon  peti- 
tion to  the  Great  Seal,  and  not  by  bill  or  information.* 

II.  Most  Colleges  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  consist  of  an  original  endowment  for  a  limited 
number  of  persons  by  some  founder  who  has  appointed 
a  visitor,  and  of  subsequent  endowments  for  the  benefit 
of  other  persons  as  part,  or  to  be  considered  as  part, 
of  the  original  foundation.  A  question  readily  suggests 
itself,  how  far  is  a  College, — that  is,  an  Eleemosynary 
corporation, — capable  of  receiving  such  accessions  to  its 
original  body? — In  the  first  place,  if  the  founder  has  ex- 
pressly declared  that  his  foundation  shall  in  no  respect  be 
altered,  it  does  not  appear  on  what  principle  the  College 
can  receive  any  such  accessions;  and  if  he  should  make 
his  corporation  consist  of  a  Head  and  a  limited  number 
of  Fellows,  or  Fellows  and  Scholars,  it  would  seem  in  this 
case  also,  to  be  clear  that  the  corporation  cannot  receive 
accessions  to  its  body  without  a  new  incorporation.f  If 
the  founder  has  not  limited  the  number,  it  is  perhaps 
legal — at  least  it  has  been  the  practice — for  Colleges  to 
receive  new  fellows  as  members  of  the  corporation, — but 
yet  on  very  different  terms.  "  At  Oxford ;]:  there  are 
some  Colleges  in  which  the  new  fellows  are  made  part  of 
the  original  body,  and  are  entitled  to  the  same  allow- 
ances, the  same  rights  of  electing,  and  to  all  other  pri- 
vileges of  the  old  foundation.  There  are  other  Colleges 
which  are  formed  of  old  and  new  foundations,  having 
different  estates,  in  which  the  fellows  of  the  new  founda- 
tion are  not  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  old,  but 
in  which  the  founder  has  left  the  rents  and  profits  of  his 
estates  to  be  equally  divided  among  them  both  ;  or  where/ 
from  usage^  or  from  what  may  be  evidence  of  the  terms 
on  which  the  new  foundations  were  accepted,  the  rents 
and  profits  are  equally  divided.  There  are  likewise  other 
Colleges  in  Oxford  to  which  estates  have  been  given 

*  Harrow  School,  17  Ve.  491. 

t  Lord  Hardwicke,  Att.  Gen.  v.  Talbot,  1  Ve.  78. 

t  In  Cambridge  too.  See  St.  John's  Coll.  Cambridge,  v.  Todding- 
ton,  1  Bl.  Rep.  and  Lord  Mansfield's  remarks.  It  is  stated  in  the 
Cambridge  Calendar  that,  independent  of  the  fellowships  of  the  original 
foundation  of  St.  John's  College,  there  are  also  twenty-one  founded  by 
different  benefactors,  which  have  all  the  privileges  of  the  other  fellow- 
ships and  an  equal  claim  to  the  college  patronage." 
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to  pay  sums  of  money  to  support  fellows,  who  are  main- 
tained in  this  way  out  of  the  estates,  and  the  surplus 
has  been  enjoyed  according  to  usage  for  a  long  term 
of  years,  which  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  terms 
on  which  they  were  accepted.  There  are  cases  in  which 
such  distribution  has  existed  for  centuries,  &c."* 

There  is  great  difficulty  in  understanding  how  an  Elee- 
mosynary corporation  can  receive  accessions  to  its  body, 
and  particularly  whiere  there  is  no  new  charter  of  incor- 
poration ;  though  even  that  does  not  remove  all  the  diffi- 
culties that  may  be  suggested.  In  the  case  of  Catherine 
Hall,  Lord  Eldon  observed,  that  he  doubted  if  the  Hall 
could  accept  an  accession  without  the  assent  of  the  King, 
who  is  visitor.  Perhaps  it  may  be  doubted  if  they  could 
even  with  the  King's  consent ;  for  the  receiving  of  such 
accession  is  virtually  altering  the  old  foundation^  and  it 
is  not  contended  that  the  King  can  do  this  in  the  case  of 
Colleges  founded  by  his  ancestors  any  more  than  private 
persons  can  do  it  in  the  case  of  endowments  by  their 
ancestors,  unless  such  power  is  reserved.t  If  a  College 
can  and  does  accept  new  fellowships,  it  seems  to  be  a 
necessary  consequence  that  the  new  fellows  must  be  sub- 
ject to  the  visitor  of  the  old  foundation,  who  must  be  the 
judge  of  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  for  the 
election  and  discipline  of  the  new  fellows.  Lord  Mans- 
field observed  (St.  John's  College,  Cambridge^,  v.  Tod- 
dington)  that  there  never  was  an  instance  where  fellow- 
ships were  engrafted,  that  they  were  not  as  all  other 
fellows  of  the  college,  unless  particular  terms  were  given, 
and  unless  a  special  foundation  was  made  and  a  special 
acceptance  of  it.  When  this  is  not  done,  they  are  con- 
sidered as  fellows  of  the  feody  at  large. 

Such  being  the  usage,  the  law  may  probably  be  con- 
sidered as  determined  by  it,  and  to  be  this, — that  en- 
grafted fellowships  may  be,  or  rather  have  been,  received 
by  colleges  and  incorporated  with  the  old  foundation  on 

*  Lord  Eldon.  Att.  Gen.  v.  Master  of  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge, 
J.  393. 

+  Whether  it  is  reserved  or  not  in  the  case  of  Catherine  Hall  we  do 
not  know.  King  Edward  the  Vlth's  Commissioners  made  some  regula- 
tions as  to  this  college  when  they  visited  the  University.  The  right  of 
the  Crown  to  alter  statutes,  where  no  such  power  is  reserved,  has  been 
sometimes  maintained  ;  and  such  alteration  has  been  made. 
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various  terms,  yet  so  that  the  new  fellows  are  subject 
to  the  general  discipline  of  the  College,  and  to  the  super- 
intendence and  control  of  the  Visitor  of  the  original  foun- 
dation. 

It  is  true  that  Lord  Mansfield  on  one  occasion  sup- 
posed the  case  of  a  subsequent  benefactor  to  a  College 
appointing  a  visitor  for  those  fellows  who  were  to  enjoy 
his  gift,  and  said  that  in  such  supposed  case,  if  the  Col- 
lege accepted  the  donation  upon  those  terms,  such  new 
visitor  would  have  authority  to  act.*  But  acceptance  on 
such  terms  seems  clearly  inconsistent  with  the  nature 
of  an  original  incorporation,  and  if  such  a  case  exist  as  a 
College  having  two  visitors, — one  for  the  old  foundation 
^  and  one  for  a  subsequent  foundation,  (especially  without 
any  new  act  of  incorporation), — it  would  be  difficult,  we 
thinkj  to  support  the  authority  of  the  second  visitor.t 
Perhaps  Lord  Mansfield's  remark  just  quoted  is  not  more 
correct  than  when  he  said,  on  another  occasion,  "  every 
College  is  a  corporation  in  itself,  and  altogether  they 
form  one  corporation  in  the  University  in  gross." Such 
being  Lord  Mansfield's  notion  of  a  Universit}^,  his  ob- 
servatioDj  above  referred  to,  is  somewhat  diminished  in 
value. 

Many,  or  rather  most  of  the  Colleges  in  our  Universi- 
ties, having  grown  up  into  their  present  form  by  succes- 
sive donations  and  accretions,  present  in  their  history^ 
statutes,  and  the  gradual  accumulation  of  their  property, 

*  St.  John's  Coll.  V.  Toddington. 

t  The  following  remark  is  from  the  Cambridge  Calendar,  not  a  book 
of  the  highest  authority,  but  perhaps  it  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of 
what  is  the  opinion  there.  "  One  of  them  (the  thirty-two  old  fellow- 
ships of  St,  John's)  is  in  the  appointnAt  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely  ;  but  he 
is  to  elect  according  to  the  statutes  in  every  respect,  agreeably  to  an 
arrangement  between  James  Stanley,  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  the  executors 
of  the  Countess  of  Kichmond.  In  this  case  the  Master  is  Visitor  to  the 
Bishop.  There  might  have  been  a  shadow  of  sense  in  this  remark,  if  it 
had  been  that  the  Master  is  the  Visitor  of  the  Fellow.  But  the  assertion 
is  simply  founded  on  a  misconception  of  what  a  Visitor  is,  and  some 
confused  notion  as  to  some  special  power  given,  as  we  conjecture,  to  the 
Master  in  this  particular  case.  The  Bishop  of  Ely  is  Visitor  of  the  Col- 
lege, and  of  course  of  this  Fellow  whom  he  appoints,  and  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  College.  Besides  this,  the  olject  of  viiitorial  power  is  not  the 
person  who  appoints  to  an  emolument,  but  the  person  appointed. 

If  the  master  of  this  college  should  happen  to  be  Bishop  of  Ely,  the 
King,  as  we  conceive,  would  be  visitor  for  the  time. 

f  Kex  V.  Gregory,  4  Term  Rep.  240. 
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something  analogous  to  an  ancient  building  that  has 
received  continual  repairs  and  additions.  The  history  of 
some  of  these  colleges,  if  carefully  written,  would  furnish 
the  best,  and  almost  the  only  materials,  for  tracing  the 
progress  of  charitable  endowments  for  education,  and  the 
mode  in  which  they  have  been  administered.  The  fol- 
lowing example  is  only  one  among  many  of  the  changes 
or  additions  made  to  an  old  foundation,  and  perhaps, 
we  may  add,  the  confusion  introduced  into  it. 

The  statutes  of  Brazennose  College  seem  to  have  been 
finally  settled  by  Sutton,  the  surviving  founder,  in  1521  ; 
and  in  these  statutes  it  is  recognised  as  commonly  called 
"  The  King's  Hall  and  College  of  Brazennose."  In  1572, 
Elizabeth  founded  by  charter  the  Free  School  of  Mid- 
dleton,  in  Lancashire,  and  made  the  master  thereof  a 
corporation  sole,  by  the  name  of  the  Master  of  the  Free 
School  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  Middleton.  She  made  the 
principal  and  scholars  of  King's  Hall  and  College  of 
Brazennose  the  governors  of  the  school,  and  formed  them 
into  a  new  corporation  in  this  capacity,  under  the  name 
of  "  Principal  and  Scholars  of  King's  Hall  and  College  of 
Brazennose  in  Oxford,  Governors  of  the  Free  School 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  Middleton."  Then  she  did  will 
and  ordain  that  there  should  be  of  her  own  foundation  in 
the  aforesaid  hall  or  college,  above  the  ancient  and  ac- 
customed number  of  scholarships  and  scholars  establish- 
ed in  the  same,  six  scholarships  or  places  for  scholars 
for  youths  from  her  Free  School  of  Middleton,  or  else- 
where, as  in  the  charter  provided,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
said  principal  and  scholars ;  and  that  these  six  scholars 
should  be  joined  to  the  said  King's  Hall  and  College,  and 
should  be  called  Scholars  of  Queen  Elizabeth^  in  King's 
Hall  or  College  of  Brazennose,  and  should  have  a  perpetual 
succession^  which  is  as  much  as  saying  that  the  six  scho- 
lars should  be  a  corporation.  Further  on  in  the  charter, 
the  Queen  incorporates  them  with  the  same  King's  Hall 
and  College  ;  and  she  did  will  that  the  said  scholars  should 
in  all  things  be  bound,  governed,  and  ruled  by  the  sta- 
tutes and  ordinances  of  the  said  hall  or  college,  which 
should  not  be  contrary  to  the  ordinances  in  those  her 
letters  patent,  like  the  other  scholars  of  the  same  foun- 
dation. She  then  granted  to  the  then  principal  and 
scholars  of  the  King's  Hall  and  College  of  Brazennose, 
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by  the  name  of  Principal  and  Scholars  of,  &c.  Governors 
of  the  Free  School  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  Middleton,  to 
the  use  of  the  said  principal  and  scholars  of  the  said 
King's  Hall  and  College,  governors  of  the  aforesaid 
Free  School,  and  their  successors,  in  free,  pure,  and  per- 
petual alms  (frankalmoigne^y  certain  rents,  out  of  the 
same,  and  out  of  other  rents  and  tenements  that  might 
be  given  to  the  said  principal  and  scholars  as  such  go- 
vernors as  aforesaid,  to  pay  an  annual  stipend  of  twenty 
marks  to  the  master  of  Middleton  School  and  his  suc- 
cessors, and  ten  marks  to  the  usher.* 

This  may  serve  as  an  example  of  the  way  in  which 
Elizabeth  remodelled,  and,  as  in  this  case,  added  to  old 
foundations.  If  the  Crown  should  affect  at  the  present 
day  to  thrust  half-a-dozen  fellows  on  a  college  on  the 
Crown's  own  terms,  would  the  college  submit  ? 

III.  A  visitor's  decision  is  finals  however  erroneous, 
provided  he  has  acted  within  his  jurisdiction.  If  a  visitor 
refuses  to  receive  and  hear  an  appeal  from  a  member 
of  that  body  of  which  he  is  visitor,  the  Court  of  Queen*s 
Bench  can  by  mandamus  compel  the  visitor  to  hear  the 
appeal ;  but  there  the  power  of  the  Court  stops.  The 
Court  has  no  other  authority,  as  it  was  quaintly  express- 
ed by  Lord  Kenyon,  than  "  to  put  the  visitorial  power  in 
motion."t  The  Court  may  compel  a  negligent  visitor  to 
visit,  but  it  cannot  compel  him  to  do  any  specific  act 
in  his  visitorial  capacity  ;  for  to  do  an  act  in  that  capacity 
implies  a  precedent  construction  of  the  statutes,  and  the 
construction  of  statutes  belongs  to  the  visitor,  not  to  the 
Court. 

IV.  The  case  of  Catherine  Hall  J  is  an  example  of  a 
principle  already  laid  down,  that  a  college  is  accountable 
in  Chancery  when  it  holds  property  partly  for  its  own 
benefit  and  partly  for  the  benefit  of  others  ;  and  this, 
even  if  the  "  others"  beneficially  interested  are  engrafted 

*  Att.  Gen.  v.  Brazennose  Col].  Bligh's  Reports,  8,  p.  377,  N.  S 
The  then  existing  principal  and  scholars  of  Brazennose  only  were  in- 
corporated as  Governors  of  the  School  of  Middleton,  and  the  gift  was  to 
them.  The  scholars  of  Middleton,  when  duly  elected,  were  incorpo- 
rated with  the  old  foundation.  Did  they  then  become  governors  of 
Middleton  School,  and  electors  of  scholars  for  Middleton  School? — 
Apparently  not. 

t  Rex  V.  Bishop  of  Ely,  5  T.  R.  475.  X  Jac.  381. 
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fellows,  and  as  such  subject  to  the  visitor  of  the  old 
foundation. — Catherine  Hall  was  originally  founded  for  a 
master  and  three  or  more  fellows.  Mrs.  Mary  Ramsden 
by  her  will,  dated  1743,  founded  six  fellowships,  called 
Skirne  fellowships,  and  also  ten  scholarships,  and  left 
property  for  their  maintenance,  which  was  transferred 
to  the  Hall  by  her  executors  Lord  Eldon  in  his  judg- 
ment, in  speaking  of  the  new  and  old  foundations,  used  the 
expression  "  the  two  colleges,"  which  is  the  same  thing  as 
if  he  had  said  "  the  two  corporations,"  whereas  most  cer- 
tainly there  is  only  one.  The  truth  is,  that  in  the  case 
of  Catherine  Hall,  the  new  fellows  of  Mrs.  Ramsden's 
foundation  are  not  members  of  the  college,  or  of  any  col- 
lege, for  they  have  not  the  full  privileges  of  those  on  the 
old  foundation  ;  nor  is  there  any  new  incorporation  of 
them,  as  in  the  case  of  Brazennose  College.  They  are 
merely  persons  admitted  to  live  within  the  college  walls, 
and  to  partake  of  the  bounty  of  their  founder,  with  the 
privilege  annexed  of  having  a  voice  in  the  election  of 
the  Skirne  fellows,  but  on  the  condition  implied  by  their 
admission,  of  conforming  to  the  general  rules  of  the  col- 
lege, and  being  subject  as  a  consequence  to  the  college 
visitor.  So  far  from  being  fellows  of  the  college,  they 
are  merely  Mrs.  Ramsden's  fellows,  and  nothing  more. 
Strictly  speaking,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  engrafted  fel- 
lows of  a  college  can  be  in  a  different  situation  with  respect 
to  the  old  foundation  than  Mrs.  Ramsden's  fellows:  the 
bounty  of  their  founder  may  give  them  more  money  than 
any  of  the  fellows  of  the  old  foundation,  and  their  whole 
advantages  as  conferred  by  him  may  be  more  desirable 
than  those  conferred  by  the  original  founder  on  his  col- 
lege;  but  still  they  are  not  the  founder's  fellows,  and 
have  not,  or  ought  not  to  have,  any  interest  in  or  to 
intermeddle  with  his  original  foundation.  It  is  the  fact, 
indeed,  as  we  have  already  observed,  that  engrafted  fel- 
lows are  sometimes  considered  as  part  of  the  old  founda- 
tion ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  their  legal  rights  and 
duties  to  be  any  other  than  what  we  have  explained 
them  to  be  in  the  case  of  the  Skirne  Fellows  of  Ca- 
therine Hall. 

Mrs.  Mary  Ramsden  by  her  will  declared  that,  as  great 
care  had  been  taken  to  make  her  rules  and  orders  explicit 
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and  precise^  it  was  hoped  they  could  not  easily  be  mis- 
taken, and  she  therefore  appointed  no  visitor  of  her  foun- 
dation. Most  testators  when  they  make  their  wills  are  of 
the  same  mind  as  Mrs.  Mary  Ramsden.  Their  surprise 
would  indeed  be  great  if  they  could  only  see  how  much 
people  are  puzzled  to  explain  rules  v»^hich  are  so  explicit 
and  precise.  In  delivering  his  judgment,  Lord  Eldon 
said^  he  considered  that  he  was  not  visitor,  because  Mrs. 
Ramsden  had  said  she  would  have  none ;  but  he  after- 
wards said,  or  rather  put  it  in  the  form  of  a  questioning 
doubt, — ^whether  the  foundress,  having  said  that  she  ap- 
pointed no  visitor,  that  was  sufficient  to  take  from  the 
King,  the  visitor  of  the  old  foundation,  that  authority  ? 
It  would  clearly  seem  not  to  be  sufficient.  If  the  foun- 
dress says  she  appoints  no  visitor,  the  utmost  amount 
of  such  negation  could  not  operate  further  than  to  ex- 
clude her  heir;  in  which  case  (setting  aside  the  question 
of  the  old  college  receiving  the  accession  which  in  con- 
sequence of  such  acceptance  fell  within  the  regular  vi- 
sitorial  authority)  the  visitorship  would  belong  to  the 
King.  The  Chancellor,  sitting  in  his  judicial  capacity, 
in  this  case  had  to  determine  how  far  the  College- — that 
is^  the  corporation  to  which  Mrs.  Ramsden's  estates  were 
conveyed  upon  the  trusts  mentioned  in  her  will — were 
beneficially  interested  in  the  surplus  of  these  estates, 
after  making  the  fixed  payments  given  by  Mrs.  Ramsden 
to  her  six  fellows  and  ten  scholars.  This  was  then  clearly 
a  case  of  trust,  in  which  the  trustee  had,  or  claimed 
to  have,  an  interest  in  the  property,  after  making  certain 
payments.  The  persons  beneficially  interested  in  these 
fixed  payments  enjoy  the  privilege  of  having  lodgings 
built  for  them  within  the  limits  of  the  college,  of  partici- 
pating in  the  election  of  members  of  their  own  body,  and 
seeing  that  the  accounts  of  the  estates  which  the  Col- 
lege hold  for  their  benefit  are  properly  kept.  In  fact, 
they  have  the  same  privileges  as  to  the  property  in 
which  they  are  interested  as  any  other  cestui  qui  trusts 
who  have  a  limited  interest,  and  they  have  no  other. 

V.  The  proviso  in  the  Statute  of  Charitable  Uses  for 
excepting  places  of  learning  which  had  special  visitors 
from  a  commission,  is  explained  by  Sir  Francis  Moor 
(who  is  said  to  have  drawn  up  the  statute)  to  extend 
only  to  those  which  are  incorporated.   The  statute,  then, 
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if  we  follow  its  bare  words,  permitted  a  charitable  com- 
mission to  issue  to  examine  into  all  abuses  of  the  pro- 
perty of  places  of  learning  which  were  not  incorporated ; 
and  as  the  Court  had  this  power  before  the  statute, 
by  the  usual  way  of  Information,  the  commission  was 
nothing  more  than  a  new,  and,  as  it  was  then  supposed, 
more  effectual  way  of  reforming  such  abuses  of  trust 
property  as  are  recited  in  the  preamble  to  the  statute. 
It  was,  however,  soon  determined  that  if  the  visitors  of  a 
charity  were  also  the  trustees  of  the  charity  property, 
they  were  not  within  the  proviso ;  and  as  they  would 
have  been  liable  to  an  information  before  the  statute^ 
so  a  commission  might  issue  against  them  under  the  sta- 
tute.* Wherever  the  Court  could  entertain  an  Informa- 
tion before  the  statute,  it  can  now  grant  a  commission 
under  the  statute  ;  and  where  before  the  statute  there 
could  be  no  Information,  by  reason  of  there  being  a  spe- 
cial visitor,  there  cannot  now  be  a  commission.  Whether 
when  there  is  a  visitor,  he  is  such  a  visitor  as  to  bring  the 
charitable  foundation  within  the  proviso  of  the  statute, 
has  sometimes  been  a  matter  of  some  nicety  to  deter- 
mine.f 

The  powers  of  the  commissioners  under  the  commis- 
'  sion  were  mainly  directed  to  abuses  in  the  management 
1  of  the  property ;  and  such  in  the  cases  of  charities  not 
'  incorporated,  and  also  in  the  cases  of  charities  incorpo- 
rated when  the  corporation  is  a  trustee,  is  the  busi- 
i  ness  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  by  Information.  What- 
^  ever  power  the  Court  has  gradually  assumed,  we  are  not 
^  aware  that  it  has  ever  directly  removed  a  schoolmaster, 
'    even  of  a  charity  not  incorporated.    The  Court  having 

•  the  power  to  interpret  the  donor's  will,  might  declare  that 
^    the  person  called  the  master  was  not  duly  appointed, 

•  and  might  refuse  him  his  salary ;  but  perhaps  no  decree 
^  could  be  found  in  direct  terms  ordering  the  removal  of 
3  a  master  for  irregularity  in  his  appointment  or  subse- 
^    quent  bad  conduct.^   This,  it  seems^  can  otily  be  done  by 

jr     .  ♦  Hynshaw  v.  Morpeth  Corporation,  Duke,  242. 

fj       t  Exparte  Kirkby  Ravensworth  Hospital,  15  Ves.  305. 

J  See  the  decree  in  Att.  Gen.  v.  Brown,  Reg.  Lib.  A.  1829, 
I       .  2553-2559,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  put  the  master  to  his  election  3 

.  d  the  note  B  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
^  c  2 
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a  visitor ;  and  every  charitable  foundation,  if  it  has  no 
other  visitor,  may  be  visited  by  the  Chancellor  in  right 
of  the  Crown.  The  proper  mode,  then,  of  regulating  the 
internal  management  of  a  charity  is  to  apply  by  petition 
to  the  Chancellor  as  visitor,  where  there  is  no  other 
visitor. 

Some  lands*  were  given  in  1662  by  several  donors  to 
five  persons  as  trustees  for  a  free  school,  with  power 
to  three  of  the  original  feoffees,  or  their  respective  heirs 
male,  and  the  curate  of  Woodbridge  for  the  time,  to 
appoint  a  master,  with  a  provision,  in  case  of  no  choice 
of  a  master  being  made  within  six  months  after  a  va- 
cancy, and  also  in  case  of  failure  of  heirs  male  of  the 
three  original  feoffees,  for  the  schoolmaster  to  be  chosen 
by  the  curate,  churchwardens,  and  six  other  of  the  chief 
inhabitants  of  Woodbridge  for  the  time  being.  No  visi- 
tor was  appointed.  It  could  not  be  ascertained  who  was 
the  representative  of  the  survivor  of  the  donors,  and 
accordingly^  on  petition  to  the  Chancellor  as  visitor  in 
the  right  of  the  Crown,  he  exercised  the  visitorial  power, 
and  declared  that  two  elections  of  schoolmasters  which 
had  been  made  were  void ;  but  he  declined  nominat- 
ing a  master  himself,  as  that  power  was  given  to  others, 
though  there  was  considerable  difficulty  in  saying  how 
the  six  other  of  the  chief  inhabitants  of  Woodbridge 
should  be  ascertained."  As  visitor,  the  Chancellor  (Eldon) 
made  directions  as  to  the  payment  of  the  rents  and  profits 
up  to  the  time  of  the  petition  to  one  of  the  masters  who 
had  been  elected.  On  what  principle  he  did  this  as  visi- 
tor in  a  foundation  not  incorporated,  we  do  not  know. 
He  also  directed  a  reference  to  the  Attorney-General 
as  to  the  future  election  of  masters,  and  as  to  such  other 
matters  touching  the  "  orders,  constitutions,  and  direc- 
tions of  the  said  school  as  should  seem  to  him  most  con- 
ducive to  the  interest  and  benefit  of  the  objects  of  the 
charity,  and  the  furtherance  of  the  intention  of  the  do- 
nors thereof." 

VI.  Margaret  of  Richmond,  the  foundress  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge^,  did  not  live  long  enough  to  give 
her  foundation  a  body  of  statutes.  Statutes  were  after- 
wards given  by  Henry  VIII ;  but  these  being  imperfect, 
and  owing  to  various  changes,  erasures,  interlineations, 

*  Att.  Gen.  v.  Black,  11  Ve. 
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and  marginal  notes,  having  become  confused  and  ambi- 
guous, Queen  Elizabeth  gave  the  college  a  new  body 
of  statutes.  It  does  not  appear  by  what  authority  Eli- 
zabeth gave  the  college  new  statutes,  and  without  a 
reference  to  the  original  statutes  this  point  cannot  be 
settled.  Charles  the  First  refers  to  a  reserved*  power, 
in  his  statutory  enactment  addressed  to  this  college  in 
1635,  by  which  he  decrees,  that  in  addition  to  the  two 
fellows  who  under  the  statutes  of  Elizabeth  might  devote 
themselves  to  physic,  there  might  be  two  others  who 
should  devote  themselves  to  civil  law,  and  be  released 
from  the  obligation  to  take  holy  orders,  which  was  im- 
posed on  the  rest  of  the  fellows. 

By  the  12th  chapter  of  the  statutes  of  Elizabeth,  it  is 
i    ordered  that  the  fellows  shall  be  eligible  from  all  the  coun- 
ties in  England,  but  in  such  a  way  that  there  shall  never 
s    be  more  than  two  of  the  foundress's  thirty-two  fellows 
(1    from  any  one  county  in  England.    This  and  some  other 
n    restrictions  on  the  eligibility  of  fellows  having  been  found 
injurious  to  the  college,  George  IV,  by  his  letters  patent, 
1    made  the  fellowships  open  to  natives  of  England  and 
Wales  without  any  restriction.    Whatever  doubt  there 
s    may  be  as  to  the  power  of  the  Crown  in  the  time  of  Eli- 
w    zabeth  to  give  new  statutes,  her  statutes  must  now  be 
re    considered  legally  binding  after  such  a  lapse  of  time. 
:)    The  legality  of  the  change  made  by  George  IV.  must 
IS    depend  on  the  circumstance  whether  such  a  power  was 
5    reserved  to  the  Crown  by  the  original  statutes.    It  can- 
not,  however,  be  supposed  that  so  great  a  change  was 
made  without  mature  deliberation ;  but  it  is  proper  con- 
;1   stantly  to  bear  in  mind  that  unless  such  a  power  was 
.r   reserved  to  the  Crown,  such  a  change  could  not  be  made  ; 
.   and  if  such  a  power  is  reserved  to  the  Crown,  the  Crown 
^.   may  make  other  changes  when  advised  so  to  do,  and  that 
e   too  without  its  being  necessary  for  the  actual  corporation 
.   to  assent  to  such  change.    That  the  change  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  was  one  calculated  to  be  highly  beneficial 
'  j   to  the  college  and  the  public,  cannot  be  doubted.t 
,re 

*  Authoritate  regia,  et  potestate  regibus  Angliae  ad  mutand.  et 
dispensand.  per  ipsa  loci  statuta  reservata." 

t  It  is  stated  in  the  petition  of  the  College  on  this  occasion,  that  both 
j,  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth  reserved  to  themselves  and  their  successors 
the  power  of  altering  the  statutes. 
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The  visitorial  power  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely  in  St.  John's 
College  (cap.  51)  is  not  unlimited.  He  can  and  may 
visit  {ad  collegium  valeat  et  possit  accedere)  when  called 
upon  by  the  master  and  five  of  the  senior  fellows,  or  the 
seven  senior  fellows  without  the  master.  From  this  we 
might  conclude  that  he  cannot  visit  unless  called  on ;  but 
whether  this  is  the  interpretation  put  on  this  statute  we 
do  not  know.  When,  however^  he  does  visit,  he  can  visit 
the  college  both  in  its  head  and  its  members  {tarn  in 
capite  quam  in  membris),  punish  irregularities,  and  remove 
any  member,  if  the  statutes  and  ordinances  require  it. 
The  visitor  is  empowered  to  examine  the  members  of  the 
college  upon  oath, — a  provision  which  is  common  in  many, 
perhaps  all,  similar  endowments.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  Bishop  has  any  power  to  alter  or  vary  tbe  statutes  : 
his  business  is  to  judge  according  to  them,  when  called 
on.  We  believe  that  the  visitorial  power  is  much  more 
extensive  in  some  colleges  than  in  St.  John's  College;  but 
this  instance  will  serve  to  explain  what  the  power  gene- 
rally is  and  how  it  is  exercised  in  colleges. 

Perhaps  none  of  the  incorporated  bodies  of  this  country 
are  so  little  understood  as  our  universities  and  colleges, 
which  is  partly  owing  to  their  statutes  being  either  in- 
accessible or  little  read,  and  partly  owing  also  to  the  diffi- 
culty and  tedium  of  w^ading  through  such  long  and  minute 
regulations  written  in  half-barbarous  Latin.  There  is  also 
considerable  risk  of  a  man's  misapprehending  their  true 
meaning,  unless  he  is  familiar  with  the  actual  administra- 
tion of  the  universities  and  the  colleges.  The  difficulty 
is  increased  by  a  circumstance  to  which  we  have  already 
referred, — the  engrafting  of  new  endowments  on  the  old' 
stock.  The  subsequent  donations  are  in  some  colleges  so 
numerous,  and  the  terms  of  these  donations  so  various — > 
the  dealing  with  these  donations  and  bequests  has  often 
been  so  arbitrary,  and  sometimes  so  contrary  to  the  do-: 
nor's  express  words,  and  the  mode  and  terms  on  which 
they  have  been  received  so  inconsistent,  as  we  think,  with 
the  terms  of  the  original  foundation,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  now  to  say  what  has  not  been  done  or  what 
may  not  be  done  with  such  subsequent  donations.  It  is 
certain  that  the  terms  of  such  donors'  gifts  have  often 
been  violated,  or,  to  use  a  milder  term,  not  observed, — and 
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sometimes,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  because  they  could 
not.  The  Court  of  Chancery  has  also  interfered,  or  been 
called  on  to  interfere,  where  it  had  no  power  to  interfere, 
and  where,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  the  visitor  might  have 
prevented  the  interference  being  carried  so  far  as  it  was  ; 
always  provided  that  the  visitor  can  visit  without  being 
invited,  which  in  such  cases  as  that  of  St.  John's  College 
seems  somewhat  doubtful.* 

It  is  probable  that  the  discussion  which  has  commenced 
and  is  still  continuing  as  to  the  Universities  and  Colleges 
will  ultimately  raake  us  all  better  acquainted  with  these 
institutions,  and  point  out  distinctly  what  changes,  if  any, 
are  necessary  in  their  statutes.  Some  of  the  difficulties 
which  we  have  suggested  are  merely  legal  difficulties  as 
to  the  capacity  of  these  institutions  as  corporate  bodies 

*  Dr.  Gwyn  gave  to  St.  John's  College  a  rent-charge  of  40Z.  per  an- 
num to  support  a  certain  foundation  of  his  own,  which  the  College  to 
their  prejudice  a  long  time  did  maintain,  until  the  heirs  of  the  said 
Gwyn,  owners  of  the  lands  charged  with  the  said  rent,  were  above  600/. 
in  arrear  with  the  College.  Whereupon  there  was  a  suit  commenced 
and  the  maintenance  judged  insufficient;  and  by  decree,  with  consent  of 
Dr.Gwyn's  heir,  the  foundation  was  changed,  and  a  new  settlement 
made  for  three  scholarships  only. 

In  Cancellaria,  ordered,  among  other  things,  that  two  fellows  should 
be  elected  out  of  the  said  three  scholars  into  fellowships  of  the  Lady  Mar- 
garet's foundation,  when  and  as  soon  as  any  should  be  void,  and  so  con- 
tinue from  time  to  time  upon  any  vacation  of  the  said  fellowships. 

It  appears  that  Gwyn's  gift  of  40/.  per  annum  was  for  three  fellows 
and  six  scholars ;  but  Gwyn's  executors  and  the  College  agreed  that  it 
should  be  for  two  fellows  only  and  three  scholars,  ob  subsidii  sc.  assig- 
nate  ;  penuriam."  The  order  of  the  Court  above  referred  to  reduced  the 
two  fellows  and  three  scholars  to  three  scholars ;  allowed  them  each 
10/.. a  year;  gave  the  remaining  10/.  to  the  College,  and  declared  that 
two  of  the  scholars  should  be  always  elected  into  the  foundress^ s  fellow- 
ships^ if  according  to  the  statutes  they  were  eligible.  This  last  clause 
seems  to  have  been  inserted  merely  to  show  that  the  Court  did  not  afiect 
to  set  aside  the  restrictions  as  to  the  elections  of  fellows  prescribed  by 
the  statutes  of  Elizabeth  ;  but  the  thrusting  of  two  of  these  scholars  into 
Lady  Margaret's  fellowships  was  entirely  beyond  the  power  of  the  Court. 
If  such  dealings  can  be  allowed  as  to  a  charitable  gift,  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  where  we  are  to  stop.  The  whole  of  this  transaction,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  is  illegal ;  and  it  is  no  justification  to  say  that  the  new 
arrangement  may  be  better  than  that  made  by  the  donor.  If  the  history 
of  all  college  benefactions,  and  the  history  of  all  the  dealings  with 
them,  especially  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  by  consent  decrees,  is  ever 
made  known,  we  shall  perhaps  find  that  the  principle  of  carrying  into 
effect  a  donor's  charitable  intent  has  been  as  often  violated  as  observed. 
Still  the  donor's  intent  is  that  which  must  finally  decide  the  legal  right. 
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to  receive  subsequent  accessions,  and  as  to  the  terms  on 
which,  if  received  at  all,  they  should  be  accepted ;  but 
these  are  difficulties  which  in  no  way  at  present  affect  the 
usefulness  of  these  establishments.  The  most  important 
point  is  that  which  we  have  been  discussing  at  some 
length, — the  power  of  the  visitor  with  respect  to  the  in- 
ternal management  of  the  college ;  and  connected  with 
this,  the  question  as  to  the  strict  observance  or  the  relax- 
ation of  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  founder. 

We  are  certainly  not  among  those  who  would  find  much 
fault  with  colleges  or  other  similar  endowments  for  not 
observing  strictly  all  the  minute  regulations  of  the  foun- 
der, provided  the  spirit  of  the  statutes  is  fairly  observed. 
But  still  there  is  this  difficulty  as  to  not  strictly  ob- 
serving these  rules  and  statutes, — that  if  they  may  be 
relaxed  in  some  less  important  matters,  they  may  be  re- 
laxed or  changed  in  more  important  matters,  just  as  it 
may  suit  the  convenience  of  the  corporate  members  for 
the  time  being.  If,  indeed,  "  in  the  statutes,  or  in  the 
charter  itself,  there  is  always  given,  as  must  be  given 
to  every  society  exercising  an  hereditary  trust  of  such 
a  complicated  kind,  a  dispensing  power,  varying  in  dif- 
ferent colleges,  but  for  the  most  part  fully  adequate  to 
meet  every  exigency  of  the  case,"* — if  this  really  were 
true,  then  colleges  and  similar  bodies  might  make  such 
changes  from  time  to  time  as  might  seem  advisable.  But 
such  is  not  the  fact  in  all  or  most  of  such  endowments  : 
indeed,  it  is  not  the  case  with  any  to  the  extent  laid  down 
in  the  passage  above  quoted.  We  do  not  agree  with  the 
writer  in  the  Review  much  further  than  in  the  following 
remark  as  to  colleges  :  that  the  "  statutes  are  the  condi- 
tions by  which  their  property  is  held ;  the  title-deeds  to 
their  authority  and  functions.''*  But  the  violation  of  the 
conditions  is  tolerably  free  from  risk  under  the  present 
system  of  visitorial  control. 

The  misconceptions  which  prevail  as  to  the  Colleges 
and  Universities,  both  on  the  part  of  those  who  maintain 
that  no  interference  of  the  legislature  is  required,  and 
those  who  are  of  opinion  that  their  constitution  ought 
to  be  materially  altered,  will  not  be  removed  till  the  sub- 


*  Quarterly  Review,  No.  118,  p.  479. 
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ject  has  been  much  longer  discussed.  Even  those  who 
are  best  acquainted  with  the  statutes  and  actual  adminis- 
tration of  these  endowments  must  admit  that  it  is  no  easy 
task  to  write  about  them  without  falling  into  error ;  and 
the  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  are  the  best  proof 
of  the  difficulty  with  which  the  administration  of  these 
endowments  is  attended,  so  far  as  they  come  under  the 
cognizance  of  that  Court. 

VII.  The  Court  of  Chancery,  then,  as  we  have  shown,  has 
not  a  general  jurisdiction  over  charities:*  it  does  not,  for 
instance,  regulate  or  control  charities  established  by  char- 
ter or  act  of  parliament.  If  the  governors  established 
for  any  such  charity  are  not  the  same  persons  as  those 
who  have  the  management  of  the  revenue,  the  charity 
may  be  ever  so  much  abused,  and  the  Court  of  Chancery 
can  apply  no  remedy ;  but,  if  the  governors  have  also  the 
management  of  the  revenue,  the  Court  assumes  a  juris- 
diction so  far  as  they  are  to  be  considered  as  trustees  of 
the  revenue.  The  remarks  already  made  as  to  Colleges 
apply  to  incorporated  Schools  also.  In  speaking  of  Berk- 
hamstead  School,  Lord  Eldon  observed,  that  it  was  a 
royal  foundation,  and  the  master  and  usher  were  cor- 
porators. "  As  long  as  they  remain  so,  and  the  visitor 
does  not  think  proper  to  remove  them,  they  must  in  a 
court  of  justice  have  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  revenues, 
which  belong  to  them  by  the  same  instrument  that  gives 
them  the  corporate  character." 

VIII.  This  case  of  Berkhamstead  School,t  which  has 
been  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
for  a  century,  and,  owing  to  alleged  misconduct  of  the  pre- 
sent master,  has  been  a  matter  of  parliamentary  inquiry, 
is  one  of  the  best  instances  that  we  know  for  explaining 
how  an  endowed  school  is  at  present  administered,  both 
as  to  its  estates  and  as  a  place  for  the  instruction  of 
youth.  The  Grammar  School  of  Berkhamstead  is  a  royal 
foundation,  under  act  of  parliament  (2  and  S  Ed.  VI.), 
reciting  letters  patent  of  36  Henry  VIII,  by  which  the 
master  and  usher  are  incorporated,  and  hold  the  lands 
and  estates  given  to  the  charity.    The  King  appoints  the 

*  Foundling  Hospital,  2  Ve.  J.  42. 

t  Twenty-fifth  Report  of  Chanty  Commissioners,  p.  289. 
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master;  the  master  appoints  the  usher;  and  the  Warden 
of  All  Souls,  Oxford,  is  the  visitor,  with  power  to  remove 
the  master  and  usher. 

The  purpose  of  the  school  is  for  the  instruction  and 
teaching  of  children  in  grammar,  to  the  number  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-four,  for  evermore  to  endure."  The 
lands  given  to  the  master  and  usher  were,  at  the  time 
of  passing  the  act^  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  40/. :  out 
of  which  sum,  171,  6s,  8d.  were  assigned  to  the  master 
yearly  for  his  stipend  and  wages  for  teaching  the  said 
children;  8/.  I3s,  4cL  for  the  usher;  and  the  residue  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  of  Berkhamstead,  the  reparation  of 
the  house  of  the  school,  and  the  manors,  lands,  and  pre- 
mises appointed  for  the  stipends  of  the  master  and 
usher,  and  for  some  other  uses  in  the  act  of  parliament 
mentioned. 

In  1735^  an  information  was  filed  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery against  the  then  master  and  usher,  stating  that  the 
revenues  were  then  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  sti-' 
pends  of  the  master  and  usher,  and  for  the  reparations 
of  the  buildings  on  the  estates ;  and  that  the  residue 
ought  to  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  Berkham- 
stead ;  that  the  master  had  always  received  the  rents  and 
profits  of  the  estates,  without  accounting  to  any  persons 
for  the  produce  ;  and  that  the  master  and  usher  had  never 
taught  more  than  four  children,  though  there  were  many 
more  desirous  to  be  placed  in  the  school.  The  prayer  of 
the  information  was  for  relief  in  conformity  to  the  state- 
ments made  in  it. 

The  decree,  made  on  the  13th  of  July  1744,  declared 
that  the  Warden  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  for  the 
time  being,  was  by  the  act  of  parliament  local  visitor  of 
the  free  school,  but  not  of  the  estates  and  revenues  of 
the  said  school ;  and  that  the  accounting  for  and  regulat- 
ing the  management  of  the  estates  and  revenues  were 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court;*  and  by  this  de- 
cree it  was  ordered,  among  other  things,  that  so  much  of 

*  The  reason  why  the  Court  claimed  this  jurisdiction  is  not  distinctly 
stated,  but  it  is  founded  on  the  trust  reposed  in  the  master  and  usher 
for  the  poor  of  Berkhamstead.  If  the  lands  had  been  given  solely  to 
the  master  and  usher,  all  disputes  between  the  two  members  of  the  cor- 
poration would  have  belonged  to  the  visitor's  jurisdiction. 
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the  information  as  related  to  the  behaviour  of  the  master 
and  usher  in  their  respective  offices  of  master  and 
usher  of  the  school,  and  the  regulation  of  the  school, 
should  be  dismissed  with  costs.  The  rest  of  the  cause, 
as  to  the  rents  and  profits,  was  referred  in  the  usual  way 
to  the  Master, 

On  the  23rd  of  July  1754,  the  Master  reported,  that 
three  schemes  had  been  laid  before  him  for  the  future 
management  and  distribution  of  the  charity  estates  ;  one 
of  which,  proposed  by  Mr.  James  Price,  the  then  usher, 
was  adopted  by  the  Master,  and  finally  by  the  Court  with 
some  small  variations. 

The  decree,  dated  the  30th  October  1754,  confirmed 
the  Master's  report ;  and,  after  providing  for  various  other 
matters,  directed  that  all  such  sums  of  money  as  were 
received  by  way  of  fines  on  the  letting  of  the  charity 
estates,  and  also  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  estates,  were 
to  be  paid  and  applied  in  manner  following :  two  third 
parts  to  the  master  and  usher  (in  the  proportion  of  two 
parts  to  one  for  the  master),  and  the  remaining  one  third 
part  in  repairs,  taxes,  expenses,  and  costs  ;  and  the  re- 
sidue^ if  any,  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor  of  Berk- 
hamstead  not  receiving  alms  of  the  parish. 

A  petition*  was  presented  to  the  Court,  in  1813,  (un- 
der the  52  Geo.  III.  c.  101,)  praying  for  the  direction  of 
the  Court  as  to  a  certain  sum  of  money  which  had  been 
received  for  fines,  and  for  a  reference  to  the  Master  to 
'  review  the  former  scheme.  The  petition  was  referred  to 
the  Master,  who  made  his  report  in  1821,  recommending 
a  different  mode  of  letting  the  estates,  and,  among  other 
things,  a  diminution  of  the  master's  and  usher's  propor- 
tion of  the  rents  and  profits.  This  scheme  was  confirmed 
by  an  order  of  the  Court,  (June,  1822,)  except  as  to  the 
master's  salary^  which,  it  was  ordered,  should  be  regu- 
lated by  what  was  then  his  average  income,  and  the 
Master  was  to  review  this  part  of  his  report.  This 
order  required  that  the  present  and  future  ushers  and 
the  future  masters  (omitting  the  word  '  present')  of  the 
school,  should  be  resident;  so  that^  it  would  seem,  the 
master  of  the  school  had  managed  to  obtain  a  direction 

*  Berkhamstead  Free  School,  Exparte,  2  V.  and  B.  134. 
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to  be  inserted  into  this  order  that  should  sanction  hisl 
non-residence."*  j 

Pursuant  to  this  order  of  June  1822,  the  Master  made 
his  report,  dated  20th  July  1829,  certifying  that  250/. 
lOs.  9d,  had  been  the  average  income  of  the  master  of 
the  school.  By  an  order  of  Court,  dated  the  21st  of  De- 
cember 1829,  it  was  ordered,  among  other  things,  that 
250/.  lOs.  9d.  should  be  the  annual  income  payable  to  the 
master,  and  half  that  sum  should  be  the  usher's  salary^ 
until  the  further  order  of  the  Court ;  and  that  the  present 
and  future  ushers,  and  future  masters  of  the  school, 
should  be  resident. 

In  the  spring  of  1832,  Mr.  Wrottesley,  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners for  inquiring  into  Charities,  visited  the  school. 
He  found  that  the  Reverend  Thomas  Dupre  was  then 
master^  having  been  appointed  in  1805;  but  the  master 
was  not  resident,  and  no  usher  had  resided  for  thirty 
years,  and  for  the  same  length  of  time  there  had  been  no 
pupils  on  the  foundation.  The  Commissioners,  after  col- 
lecting all  the  information  about  the  school,  sent  the 
Warden  of  All  Souls  a  manuscript  copy  of  their  report  of 
all  the  facts,  and  one  of  the  Commissioners  saw  him  on 
the  subject.  It  appeared  that,  up  to  this  time,  the  War- 
den only  knew  that  he  was  visitor,  but  he  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  his  precise  powers.  On  receiving  the  re- 
port he  took  up  the  matter  actively,  and  immediately 
communicated  with  the  master  of  the  school,  admonish- 
ing him  to  reside  in  the  school-house  at  Berkhamstead  : 
the  school  was  shortly  after  re-opened,  and  Mr.  Dupre, 
at  the  time  when  the  Commissioners'  report  was  in  the 
press,  was  resident,  and  engaged  in  teaching  seven  free 
scholars  in  the  long  deserted  school-house  of  Berkham- 
stead. 

The  expenses  of  the  Chancery  suit,  and  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  estates,  had  pressed  so  heavily  on  the 
charity,  that  the  surplus  fund  had  been  generally  ex- 
hausted by  the  charges  to  be  paid  out  of  it.  At  the  time 
of  the  Commissioners*  visit,  in  1832,  they  were  informed 
that  no  distribution  had  taken  place  among  the  poor 
since  November  1809.    In  the  report  it  is  further  said, 

*  Mr.  Wrottesley 's  evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons'  Com- 
mittee, 1835. 
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'5  "  It  seemed  to  be  admitted  by  every  one  whom  we  ex- 
amined, that  a  mere  grammar-school  education  was  not 
c  suited  to  the  wants  or  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  pa- 
^-  rish ;  but  some  persons  were  at  the  time  of  our  inquiry 
'!  desirous  of  sending  their  sons  to  the  school  in  the  event 
of  its  being  so  remodelled  as  to  combine  a  grammar  edu- 
it  cation  with  an  English  course  of  instruction ;  and^  in 
e     June  1830,  the  Warden  of  All  Souls  endeavoured,  but 

without  success,  to  introduce  such  a  change." 
I        Thus,  after  a  century  of  litigation  as  to  the  manage- 
i     ment  and  distribution  of  the  charity  funds, — after  the  in- 
quiry of  the  Commissioners,  and  the  interference  of  the 
!•     visitor, — the  result  is,  that  Mr.  Dupre  begun*  teaching 
i.     seven  free  scholars  in  the  Royal  School  of  Berkham- 
a     stead.    Yet  there  is  no  fault  to  find  either  with  the 
r     Court,  or  the  Commissioners,  or  with  the  visitor  except 
for  not  enforcing  residence  sooner.    But  the  visitor  was, 
j     it  seems,  unacquainted  with  his  powers;  nor  was  he  sin- 
gular in  this  respect.     Mr.  Wrottesley  says  in  his  evi- 
c     dence,  "  I  should  say  that  in  almost  every  instance  in 
:i     which  a  special  visitor  has  been  appointed  by  the  founder, 
li     the  special  visitor,  though  he  has  known  the  fact  that  he 
was  special  visitor  of  the  charity^  has  not  been  acquainted 
:•     with  the  precise  extent  of  his  powers.    One  or  two  cases 
:•     occur  to  me,  in  which,  1  think,  from  the  orders  made  by 
\     the  visitor,  he  had  a  very  accurate  conception  of  his 
powers ;  but,  generally  speakings  he  had  no  accurate  con- 
ception of  his  powers."    In  attempting  to  remodel  this 
r.     school,  the  visitor  was  apparently  going  beyond  his  pow- 
e     ers  ;  and  we  presumed  that  he  failed  owing  to  the  resist- 
e     ance  made  by  the  two  corporators,  or  by  the  master. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  decree  of  1744  clearly 
laid  down  the  distinction  between  the  powers  of  the  Court 
>  and  those  of  the  visitor  ;  declaring  that  the  revenues  were 
e  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  but  that  the  regu- 
^.  lation  of  the  school  belonged  to  the  visitor.  In  this  view 
e  Lord  Eldon  perfectly  coincided,  when  remarking  on  the 
j  petition  presented  in  the  case  of  this  school  in  1813;  and 
t     he  observed,  that  non-residence  was  for  the  consideration 

*  But  he  did  not  go  on  long  :  there  was  what  the  Schoolmaster,  in 
his  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  of  1835,  called  **  a  rupture," 
in  consequence  of  which  the  school  appears  to  have  been  discontinued. 
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of  the  visitor,  if  made  the  subject  of  complaint.  And 
yet  we  find  that,  by  one  of  the  orders  of  the  Court  already 
referred  to,  the  present  and  future  ushers  are  required 
to  reside,  and  the  present  master  is  by  implication  ex- 
cused from  residing.  Among  various  features  in  the  case 
of  this  school  which  do  not  appear  creditable  to  the  mas- 
ter, the  obtaining  of  the  insertion  of  such  a  direction  in 
the  order  as  would  appear  to  sanction  his  non-residence, 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  He  must  have  been  per- 
fectly aware  that  such  a  direction  of  the  Court  was  no 
better  than  a  direction  by  himself  or  any  other  person, 
and  yet  the  authority  of  an  order  of  the  Court,  he  was 
probably  equally  well  aware^  would  impose  on  many  of 
those  who  were  anxious  to  see  his  residence  enforced. 
The  insertion  of  such  a  direction  was  in  fact  a  fraud  on 
the  Court,  whose  attention  could  never  have  been  fairly 
drawn  to  it.  The  visitor,  however,  seems  to  have  treated 
the  direction  in  the  proper  way :  he  has  compelled  the 
master  to  reside ;  and  we  should  have  been  still  better 
pleased  if  he  couid  have  found  sufficient  reason  for  re- 
moving him. 

This  example  and  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Wrottesley  will 
show  how  very  difficult,  or  rather  how  impossible  it  is, 
that  under  visitorial  superintendence,  as  now  constituted, 
places  of  education  can  on  the  whole  be  well  administered. 
If  a  visitor  should  refuse  to  remove  a  master  who  mis- 
conducts himself,  or  should  refuse  to  do  any  other  act 
prescribed  by  the  statutes,  we  are  not  aware,  as  already 
stated,  that  he  can  be  compelled,  and,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  there  can  be  no  commission  where  there  is  a  vi- 
sitor within  the  statute  of  Elizabeth.  It  is  true  that 
(as  remarked  by  Lord  Eldon)  "  there  are  cases  in  Duke, 
which  seem  to  be  authorities  for  extending  this  act  (of 
Elizabeth)  to  cases  where  the  governors  or  visitors  are 
themselves  trustees,  or  are  making  a  fraudulent  use  of 
such  powers  as  they  have  as  visitors  or  governors ;  yet 
it  is  clear  that,  in  such  cases,  the  Court  of  Chancery  has 
jurisdiction  by  way  of  information."  But  neither  the 
Court  of  Chancery  nor  any  other  court  can  compel  the 
mere  visitor  to  discharge  the  functions  intrusted  to  him 
by  the  founder,  further  than  we  have  already  stated  ;* 


*  P.  24. 
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and  the  determination  of  the  visitor,  it  should  always 
be  remembered,  in  all  matters  intrusted  to  him  by  the 
founder,  is  final  and  without  appeal. 

We  think  it  must  be  perfectly  clear  that,  in  many  cases 
of  endowments  for  education,  even  if  all  parties  con- 
cerned in  the  administration  of  them  perform  their  duty 
to  the  best  of  their  ability,  such  endowments  must  still 
be  either  entirely  useless,  or  much  less  useful  than  the 
founders  intended  them  to  be ;  for  it  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated^  that  neither  visitor,  nor  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
nor  any  other  than  the  legislature,  can  essentially  alter 
or  vary  any  of  the  dispositions  of  the  founder,  unless 
such  power  is  expressly  given  by  the  act  of  founda- 
tion, however  necessary  such  alteration  may  be  to  make 
his  gift  really  useful.  Many  of  our  endowed  schools,  for 
instance,  are  strictly  grammar  or  Latin  schools,  and  there 
is  no  power,  short  of  the  legislature,  which  can  change 
such  a  school  into  an  English  or  any  other  kind  of  school, 
when  a  Latin  school  has  ceased  to  be  frequented  for  want 
of  scholars  in  the  neighbourhood  for  which  it  was  ori- 
ginally intended. 

IX.  In  order  that  certain  misconceptions  may  be  correct- 
ed, which  seem  to  prevail  to  some  extent  as  to  the  power 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  over  endowments  for  education, 
it  is  necessary  to  enter  a  little  further  into  the  consider- 
ation of  a  Grammar  School  endowment.  An  endowment 
for  teaching  a  free  grammar  school  is  an  endowment  for 
teaching  the  elements  of  the  learned  languages  only ;  but 
if  something  has  always  been  taught  in  such  schools  more 
than  the  mere  elements  of  the  learned  languages,  "  that* 
usage  may  impress  upon  the  institution  a  right  to  have 
a  construction  put  upon  the  endowment  different  from 
what  would  have  been  put  upon  it,  if  a  different  usage 
had  obtained.*' — (Lord  Eldon)  In  the  same  case,  the 
same  learned  judge  said, — and  his  remarks  contain  all 
that  need  be  added  on  this  head, — "  I  observe  that  many 
of  the  witnesses  say,  that,  as  a  grammar  school,  this 
(Bingley  School)  will  be  of  no  benefit  to  them.  Now 
that  is  a  consideration  with  which,  if  the  loss  of  benefit 
is  not  improperly  produced,  I  have  nothing  to  do  ;  for  if 
the  founder  thought  fit  to  establish  a  grammar  school, 

*  Att.  Gen.  v.  Hartley,  2  J.  and  W.  353. 
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and  if  afterwards,  from  different  notions  about  education 
prevailing,  it  becomes  of  much  less  public  benefit,  that  is 
not  a  ground  upon  which  a  judge  can  alter  it.  He  that 
created  it  had  a  right  to  determine  its  nature.  If,  there- 
fore, the  Grammar  School  of  Bingley  has  (not  by  the 
fault  of  any  one)  become  of  no  use_,  the  inhabitants  may 
regret  it,  but  I  can  give  them  no  remedy  whatever.  That 
many  of  those  grammar  schools  have  ceased  to  be  of  that 
utility  which  formerly  resulted  from  the  learning  taught 
there,  I  am  afraid  we  cannot  doubt.  I  know  schools  in 
the  north  of  England,  which,  even  in  my  memory,  were 
peopled  with  boys,  where  there  are  now,  I  believe,  as 
few  free  scholars  as  in  that  of  Bingley ;  but  I  cannot  go 
the  length  of  saying  that  that  has  been  occasioned  by 
boarders  being  taken.  In  the  first  place,  many  of  the 
individuals  for  whom  the  benefit  was  originally  intended 
are  not  persons  who  would  now  act  wisely  in  taking 
advantage*  of  it ;  and  there  are  other  causes — certain 
fashions  about  education  —  that  have  altered  the  taste  of 
many  persons." 

It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  and  make  a  few  re- 
marks on  Lord  Eldon's  allusion  to  boarders.  In  this 
case  of  Bingley  School,  it  was  said  that  the  master's 
taking  boarders  had  driven  the  free  scholars  out  of  the 
school.  Such,  we  believe,  has  sometimes  been  the  effect 
of  masters  of  grammar  schools  taking  boarders ;  but  we 
must  distinguish  between  the  effect  produced  in  any  one 
instance,  considered  by  itself,  and  the  effects  resulting 
to  any  one  or  more  schools  from  the  whole  number  of 
grammar  schools  being  open  to  boarders. 

It  does  not  appear  that,  as  a  general  rule,  founders' 
regulations  are  opposed  to  masters  of  grammar  schools 
taking  boarders.  Sometimes  it  is  expressly  permitted, 
as  in  the  case  of  John  Lyon  s  school  at  Harrow,f  where 
the  master  may  receive,  over  and  above  the  children  of 
inhabitants  of  the  parish,  so  many  foreigners  (or  children 
not  of  the  parish)  as  that  all  may  be  well  taught,  and 
the  place  may  conveniently  contain.  If  by  any  founder's 
regulation  the  taking  of  boarders  is  forbidden,  such  a 
regulation  is  imperative,  and  cannot  be  violated.  But 

*  See  Lord  Hardwicke's  sensible  remarks  to  the  same  effect  in 
Att.  Gen.  V.  Price,  3  Atk.  108. 

t  Att.  Gen.  v.  Lord  Clarendon,  17  Ve.  491. 
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perhaps  the  general  state  of  the  case  is,  that  nothing  is 
said  as  to  masters  taking  boarders ;  such  an  event  not 
having  been  contemplated.  Now^  if  in  any  such  case 
it  could  be  proved  that  the  children  of  the  place  for  whose 
benefit  the  school  was  intended,  w^ere  prevented  from 
coming  by  boarders  being  taken  in  that  school,  such  fact, 
if  capable  of  proof,  would  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  consi- 
dering such  taking  of  boarders  contrary  to  the  founder's 
intentions,  and  therefore  illegal :  but  this,  we  conceive, 
is  not  the  way  in  which  many  grammar  schools  have 
been  reduced  to  a  state  of  uselessness.  When  most  of 
them  were  instituted,  they  were  each  the  centre  of  a 
little  district,  generally  the  most  populous  and  thriving 
in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  each  school  w^as  considered  as 
calculated  and  adapted  to  supply  the  wants  of  its  own 
circle.  Communication  between  different,  and  particu- 
larly between  distant  parts  of  the  countr}-,  was  difficult 
and  expensive,  and  consequently  young  boys  were  gene- 
rally educated  at  the  nearest  grammar  school  to  their 
place  of  residence.  As  communication  was  gradually 
facilitated,  additional  encouragement  was  given  to  mas- 
ters of  grammar  schools,  Avho  were  known  for  their  in- 
dustry and  abilities,  by  boys  coming  to  their  schools 
from  distant  places,  who^  of  course,  must  be  lodged  and 
boarded :  this  would  often  be  done  by  individuals  not 
employed  as  teachers,  which  is  still  the  case  in  some  of 
the  larger  schools.  But  the  masters  of  such  schools, 
and  especially  of  those  where  the  emolument  is  limit- 
ed, could  not  fail  to  perceive  what  .a  golden  harvest 
they  might  reap  by  taking  boarders  into  their  own 
houses.  Many  schools  having  obtained  a  high  character 
as  places  of  education,  were  consequently  more  and  more 
resorted  to  by  boarders.  Some  of  these  schools  have 
risen  and  fallen,  according  to  the  reputation  of  the  mas- 
ter for  the  time  ;  and  others,  which  are  more  commonly 
known  as  the  great  schools,  have  succeeded  in  maintain- 
ing a  continuous  reputation,  partly  from  superior  merit, 
partly  perhaps,  as  Lord  Eldon  says,  from  "certain  fashions 
about  education.'*  This  operation  of  the  general  practice 
of  masters  of  grammar  schools  taking  boarders,  combined 
with  the  great  change  of  circumstances  in  the  localities 
where  grammar  schools  are  situated,  has  reduced  many 
of  them  to  a  state  of  uselessness. 
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This  view  is  in  accordance  with  all  the  evidence  on 
the  subject  that  we  can  collect ;  even  in  the  case  of  the 
Berkhamstead  charity  we  find  that  the  school  was  once 
full  of  scholars.  "  Dr.  John  Dupre,  the  late  master, 
kept  a  school  of  about  one  hundred  scholars,  who  received 
a  general  education ;  but  he  never  educated  more  than 
two  boys  as  foundation  scholars,  though  he  always  pro- 
fessed his  readiness  to  receive  such  pupils  " — (^Commis- 
sioners Report.)  It  does  not  appear  that  all  the  one  hun- 
dred scholars  were  boarders  ;  but  §ome  of  them  probably 
were.  There  is  not  the  least  reason  for  supposing  that, 
while  Dr.  Dupre  was  teaching  these  one  hundred  boys 
on  his  own  account,  any  boys  were,  for  that  reason, 
prevented  from  coming  to  the  grammar  school  :  two 
boys  were  probably  as  many  as  wished  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  endowment.  The  Cathedral  School  of 
Rochester,  under  a  late  master,  was  full  of  boarders, 
and  was  a  place  of  considerable  repute ;  now  there  are 
no  boarders,  and  only  one  or  two  boys  on  the  founda- 
tion :  the  school  at  present  is  quite  useless.  We  believe 
it  will  be  found,  that  in  many  grammar  schools  the  num- 
ber of  boys  who  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  the  en- 
dowment is  very  small;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that 
in  most  cases  it  will  be  found  to  be  smaller  where  there 
are  no  boarders  than  where  there  are.  If  a  master  can 
command  a  great  number  of  boarders,  this  is  a  proof  that 
the  school  at  least  is  considered  to  be  a  good  one ;  and 
the  same  reason  which  would  attract  foreigners  to  the 
school  will  attract  natives  to  the  school^  who  will  leave  it 
and  go  elsewhere  when  the  school  becomes  less  efficient 
under  a  new  master.  Every  one  must  be  familiar  with  in- 
stances of  boys,  whose  parents  live  near  a  grammar  school 
of  which  they  could  avail  themselves,  who  are  sent  to 
more  remote  grammar  schools^  simply  because  they  are 
considered  better  than  that  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mr. 
Grant  says,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  (1835,)  "  The  same  school 
may  be  more  or  less  useful  under  different  masters  ;  we 
may  find  a  school  without  any  scholars  to-day,  which 
ten  or  twenty  years  ago  was  fully  attended  ;  and  a  new 
master  may  raise  the  school  again,  and  get  a  respectable 
number  of  scholars :  such  is .  the  change  of  fashion  or 
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popularity."  It  must  be  added,  that  a  master,  who  may 
be  very  competent  on  his  appointment^  may  in  time  be- 
come incompetent,  and  the  school  will  consequently  de- 
cline. The  trustees  generally  have  not  power  to  remove 
a  master  on  this  account ;  and,  when  they  have  the  power, 
it  is  rarely  exercised. 

Admitting  that  in  many  instances,  which  could  be 
named,  the  taking  of  boarders  has  been  abused,  and  has 
operated  unfavourably  to  those  intereats  which  the  founder 
had  solely  or  mainly  in  view,  still  we  do  not  think  that, 
generally  speaking,  grammar  schools  have  suffered  by 
masters  taking  boarders ;  and  many  of  them  have  certain- 
ly been  made  much  more  useful  by  this  practice,  and  that 
too  without  any  violation  of  the  founder's  rules.  The 
complaint  as  to  boarders  has  often  come  from  parties  who, 
living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  grammar  school  which 
gives  no  such  instruction  as  their  children  require,  are 
led  by  persons  as  ignorant  as  themselves,  or  by  persons 
who  have  more  knowledge  and  less  honesty,  to  believe 
that  there  is  some  flagrant  abuse  which  the  supposed 
omnipotence  of  an  Equity  judge  can  correct.  They  see 
and  feel  that  a  free  school  which  should  give  a  suitable 
education  to  their  children  would  be  very  useful ;  and 
they  conclude  that  an  existing  grammar  school,  which 
has  few  or  no  free  scholars,  ought  to  be  remodelled  to 
suit  the  neighbourhood.  Their  conclusion  may  be  per- 
fectly sound  ;  but  they  mistake  the  authority  which  can 
give  them  redress.  Their  application  should  be  to  the 
legislature. 

It  has  sometimes  been  made  a  question  whether  the 
performance  of  another  function  by  the  master  of  a  gram- 
mar school  is  inconsistent  with  the  function  of  master  ; 
and  this  question  may  be  considered  as  settled.  In  the 
case  of  Bingley  School,  Lord  Eldon  decided  that  there 
was  nothing  incompatible  in  the  duties  of  Vicar  of  Bing- 
ley and  Master  of  the  Grammar  School  of  Bingley  being 
united  in  the  same  person.  The  duties  of  each  office  are 
fixed ;  and  though  the  master  might  neglect  his  duties  as 
vicar,  that  is  nothing  to  a  Court  of  Equity  so  long  as  he 
performs  his  duties  as  schoolmaster.  He  might  be  dis- 
charged from  his  office  of  schoolmaster  if  he  neglected  it, 
whether  the  neglect  arose  from  his  attention  to  the  office 
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of  vicar,  or  from  any  other  cause.  If  it  had  been  the  in- 
tention of  the  founder  or  founders  that  the  schoolmaster 
should  not  be  the  vicar  either  of  Bingley  or  any  other 
place,  the  Court  would  not  have  had  to  determine  whether 
the  two  offices  were  incompatible ;  "  but  its  dry,  simple 
duty  would  be,  to  remove  ^  him  on  the  ground  of  that 
intention." 

At  present  there  are  very  few  grammar  schools  where 
the  head-master,  and  the  usher,  are  not  both  clergy- 
men of  the  Church  of  England.  In  some  instances  this 
is  required  by  the  founders'  statutes;  in  some  it  is  said 
that  the  master  may  or  may  not  be  in  priests*  orders, 
but  often  with  this  proviso,  that  he  shall  have  no  cleri- 
cal duty  which  shall  interfere  with  his  duties  as  mas- 
ter ;  in  some  cases  nothing  is  said  on  this  head,  and  the 
trustees  may  appoint  either  a  priest  or  a  layman ;  and  in 
some  cases  it  is  expressly  declared  that  the  master  shall 
not  be  a  clergyman.  Wherever  the  rule  is  positive,  it 
must  be  obeyed.  If  the  trustees  choose  to  give  a  prefe- 
rence to  a  clergyman  where  the  choice  is  open,  no  one 
can  complain.  It  is  only  upon  the  fourth  head,- — that 
under  which  clergymen  are  excluded, — that  we  have  a 
few  words  to  say ;  altogether  reserving  the  question 

*  Perhaps  this  expression  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  indicate  an 
assumption  of  visitorial  power  by  the  Court ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  if 
the  Court  would,  in  direct  terms,  order  a  master's  removal  under  such 
circumstances.  The  Court  might  declare  that  the  master  was  not  entitled 
to  receive  any  part  of  the  founder's  bounty,  which  in  most  cases  vi'ould  in 
effect  be  a  removal.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Att.  Gen.  v.  Smythies,  2.  M. 
&  C.  135,  above  referred  to,  the  Court  having  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  duties  of  the  master  required  his  residence,  had  power  in  settling  a 
scheme  to  provide  a  residence  for  the  master  ;  but  the  power  of  compel- 
ling him  to  reside  belonged  to  the  visitor. 

It  is  true  that  Bingley  School  is  not  a  corporation,  but  that  is  no 
reason  for  the  Court's  assumption  of  powers  which  do  not  belong  to  it. 
A  commission  of  Charitable  Uses,  bearing  date  the  3rd  day  of  July, 
1622,  issued  into  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  under  it  an  inquisi- 
tion was  taken  as  to  this  school.  The  decree  of  the  commissioners,  among 
other  things,  ordered  that  the  thirteen  committees  or  trustees  named  by 
the  commissioners  for  the  charitable  uses  found  under  this  inquisition 
should,  with  the  assistance  of  two  or  more  learned  teachers  in  the  West 
Kiding,  have  power  to  appoint  a  fit  and  sufficient  person  to  be  school- 
master of  Bingley  School  ;  and  the  said  thirteen  committees,  or  the 
greater  number  of  them,  with  the  said  teachers,  should  have  power  to 
remove  the  master  after  he  was  placed  in  the  school.  It  was  declared 
that  such  one  only  was  fitting  for  the  said  place  who  should  be  soundly 
and  sufficiently  grounded  in  the  Christian  religion  established  in  this 
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whether,  as  a  matter  of  general  legislation,  clergymer 
should  be  preferred  to  laymen  as  masters  of  grammai 
schools  or  other  endov^ed  schools  ;  or  whether  it  shouk 
be  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  a  master  is  a  pries' 
or  a  layman ;  or  whether  either  the  clergy  or  the  laity, 
and  which  of  them,  should  be  totally  excluded  from  mas- 
terships of  grammar  and  other  endowed  schools. 

Under  this  fourth  head,  we  propose  to  show  how  a 
Court  of  Equity  may  be,  and  is,  made  the  instrument  of 
fraud ;  and,  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  our  opinion^  it  may 
be  prudent  to  premise  that  w^e  consider  any  act  a  fraud 
which  violates  an  express  direction  of  the  founder, 
whether  the  act  consist  in  appointing  a  layman  where 
the  founder  has  prescribed  that  a  clergyman  shall  be 
master,  or  in  appointing  a  clergyman  where  the  founder 
has  named  a  layman. 

Where  all  parties  interested  in  the  subject-matter  of  a 
suit  are  before  the  Court,  and  all  are  competent  to  con- 
sent, the  Court  will,  as  a  general  rule,  make  such  decree 
as  is  consented  to.  The  following  is  an  instance  of  the 
application  of  this  principle  to  practice. 

realm,  and  able  and  willing  to  instruct  his  scholars  in  the  same,  free 
from  all  points  and  tenets  of  popery,  &c. 

The  commissioners  were  empowered  by  the  act  to  make  such  orders 
and  decrees  as  to  the  charity  property  (nothing  is  said  as  to  tlieir  power 
to  make  decrees  as  to  the  internal  government  of  charities)  as  should  not 
be  repugnant  to  the  orders,  statutes,  or  decrees  of  the  founders  or  donors 
of  such  ci^arites.  Tliis  regulation,  then,  as  to  the  appointment  or  re- 
moval of  the  master,  must  be  considered  as  founded  on  the  old  rules,  and, 
according  to  it,  the  power  of  appointment  and  removal  of  the  master 
belongs  to  the  thirteen  trustees,  who  must  be  considered  as  visitors,  and 
as  such  exempt  from  the  Chancery  jurisdiction  ;  but  this  is  exactly  one 
of  those  cases  in  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  seems  to  be  under- 
stood as  comprehending  the  entire  management  of  the  school,  and  as 
extending  to  the  removal  of  the  master,  if  unduly  elected.  Still,  it  may 
be  submitted  whether  the  proper  mode  of  doing  this  would  not  be  by 
deciding  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  the  revenues  appropriated  to  the 
master,  or  any  part  of  them,  and  to  leave  his  removal  to  the  trustees. 
Even  if  the  Court  removed  the  master,  the  Court  could  not  appoint  a 
new  master,  that  power  being  in  the  thirteen  committees  and  two  or 
more  teachers  ;  and  if  the  committees  refused  to  appoint,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  any  means  of  compelling  them,  or 
that  anything  could  be  done  by  this  Court,  except,  perhaps,  removing 
them  from  their  office.  Altogether,  if  we  look  at  all  the  difficulties  that 
may  arise  as  to  the  administration  of  a  school  so  situated,  we  cannot 
discover  any  existing  power  in  the  Court  adequate  to  give  complete 
relief. 
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The  founder  of  a  school  and  hospital  in  one  of  our 
midland  counties,  by  wiil  dated  the  18th  of  March  1668, 
after  devising  lands  to  certain  persons  and  their  heirs, 
declared  the  trusts  of  the  same.  Am.ong  other  things 
he  appointed,  that  "  the  schoolmaster  should  be  a  single 
person^  a  graduate  in  one  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  an  orthodox  person  conformable  to  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England and 
he  did  "  further  will,  that  if  any  schoolmaster  so  to  be 
chosen  should  marry  or  take  any  woman  to  wife,  or  take 
upon  him  any  cure  of  souls,  or  preach  any  constant  lec- 
ture, then,  in  every  of  the  said  cases,  he  should  be  dis- 
abled to  keep  or  continue  the  said  school."  He  then 
gave  his  trustees  power  to  make  rules  and  orders,  the 
strongest  words  in  which  power  are,  "  to  direct  and  or- 
der all  other  things  fitting  and  necessary  for  the  welfare, 
good  establishment,  and  continuance  of  the  said  free 
school  and  hospital  for  ever."  Under  this  clause  a  meet- 
ing of  the  trustees  in  1773  dispensed  with  the  restrictions 
and  qualifications  mentioned  above.  Afterwards  the 
trustees,  in  1819,  finding  that  they  could  not  dispense 
with  the  restrictions  and  qualifications^  came  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery  with  a  petition  ;  and,  in  July  1819,  an 
order  Vv'as  made,  by  which  it  was  referred  to  one  of  the 
Masters  to  approve  a  proper  scheme  for  the  regulation  of 
the  school.  The  Master  made  a  report  on  the  6th  of 
August  1819,  (with  a  degree  of  speed  quite  unusual  in  a 
Master's  office,  which  degree  of  speed  is  itself  an  evidence 
of  the  eagerness  of  the  parties  to  get  this  settled,)  by 
which  he  approved  of  dispensing  v/ith  the  restrictions. 

The  report  was  confirmed,  on  the  12th  August  1819, 
by  the  order  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  (Sir  Thos. 
Plumer,)  who  among  other  things  ordered,  "  That  a  cler- 
gyman of  the  Church  of  England,  a  graduate  of  one  of 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  be  appointed, 
&c.  head-master  of  the  said  school.  That  the  said  head- 
master, &c.  is  not  to  be  restricted  from  marrying,  or  taking 
upon  him  the  cure  of  souls^  &c.  And  lastly,  it  was 
ordered,  that  the  said  qualifications  and  restrictions  men- 
tioned in  the  said  testator's  will  be  dispensed  with  and 
varied^  so  far  as  the  said  qualifications  and  restrictions 
are  dispensed  with  and  varied  in  the  aforesaid  scheme." 
All  which  ordering,  being  contrary  to  the  clear  meaning 
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of  the  testator,  is  just  as  inoperative  as  if  the  trustees  had 
ordered  it  themselves ;  except  perhaps  that  acting  under 
an  order  of  the  Court,  (but  obtained  as  we  have  shown,) 
they  are  free  from  any  responsibility  for  a  breach  of 
trust.  If  the  Registrars'  office  were  searched^  numerous 
instances  would  be  found  of  the  Hke  dealing  with  the 
will  of  a  testator. 

As  to  the  clause  about  marrying,  it  occurs  in  the  rules 
of  several  endowed  schools.  The  question  is  not  whether 
the  rule  is  a  wise  or  unwise  rule  :  such  a  rule,  where  it 
exists^  must  be  observed ;  and  yet  it  has  been  and  is 
violated.  It  might  be  said,  and  probably  would  h&  said, 
if  a  question  was  or  could  be  properly*  raised  before  the 
Court  on  this  matter,  that  such  a  rule  is  contrary  to  pub- 
lic policy,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  contrary  to  good 
morals ;  or  that  the  Court  strives  against  such  conditions, 
or  some  particular  like  or  dislike  would  be  attributed  to 
the  Court  as  a  reason  for  getting  rid  of  the  rule ;  and 
such  a  specious  and  spurious  mode  of  interpretation 
would  perhaps  sometimes  prevail.  It  would  seem,  or 
be  thought  to  seem,  illiberal  to  enforce  such  a  rule;  it 
would  seem  liberal,  and  in  accordance  with  what  is 
called  the  spirit  of  the  age,  to  relax  the  rule.  But  no 
judge,  who  really  possessed  an  enlarged  and  solid  view 
of  his  judicial  duties,  would  ever  be  taken  in  by  such 
miserable  sophistry.  So  long  as  testators  are  allowed, 
within  certain  limits,  (and  the  limits  are  pretty  extensive,) 
to  dispose  of  their  property  as  they  will,  so  long  within 
those  limits  must  a  Court  of  Equity  administer  the  trusts 
of  such  will.  In  the  case  above  cited,  there  is  no  re- 
striction  as  to  marriage,  though  the  terms  of  the  order 
state  that  there  is:  a  man  is  eligible  to  the  school,  not 
married,  and  he  holds  his  office  till  marriage,  and  no 
longer.  The  like  is  the  case  with  a  Fellow  of  a  College. 
One  can  imagine,  in  many  cases,  that,  taking  into  the 
account  other  parts  of  a  foundation,  there  may  be  very 
good  reasons  for  requiring  the  master  to  be  single.  One 
reason  might  be,  that  a  young  and  active  man  is  required 
for  the  duties,  who  might  be  willing  to  continue  un- 

*  Not  that  the  question  could  properly  come  before  the  Court,  ex- 
cept in  the  way  above  referred  to,  and  with  reference  to  the  question, 
whether  the  master  was  or  was  not  entitled  to  the  revenues. 
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married  for  a  reasonable  time,  and  thus  devote  some  of 
his  best  years  to  the  duties  of  the  office.  The  founder 
might  consider  his  rule  a  means  of  preventing  old  su- 
perannuated masters  from  holding  the  school,  and  that  a 
succession  of  young  and  active  men — in  effect,  a  quicker 
succession  of  masters — might  be  secured  by  this  rule  as  to 
marriage,  just  as  in  our  colleges  the  same  rule  certainly 
produces  a  quicker  succession  of  young  and  active  men 
than  would  be  the  case  if  fellowships  were  tenable  with 
a  wife. 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  founder's  reasons,— 
whether  such  as  we  have  suggested,  or  some  notion  that 
learning  and  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  instruction 
were  more  compatible  with  a  single  than  a  married  life, 
or  any  other  reasons  better  or  worse  than  these, — the  rule, 
when  laid  down  positively  by  the  founder,  cannot  be 
altered  either  by  the  trustees  or  the  Court  of  Chancery.* 

X.  Having  shown  in  a  general  way  that  the  powers  of  a 
Visitor,  and  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  with  respect  to  en- 
dowments for  education,  are  nothing  more  than  means  of 
carrying  into  effect  the  intention  of  the  founders^  and 
that  any  direct  and  fundamental  change  in  the  nature  of 
these  institutions  can  only  be  made  by  the  Legislature, 
we  shall  proceed  to  show  briefly  under  what  circum- 
stances and  in  what  manner  the  Court  has  modified  cha- 
ritable endowments  for  education ;  in  some  cases  not 
doing  more,  perhaps,  than  fairly  carrying  out  the  ex- 
pressed or  presumable  intention  of  the  founder  ;  in  others 
clearly  violating  the  will  of  the  founder,  and  acting  in  op- 
position to  the  opinions  expressed  by  some  of  the  ablest 
expounders  of  the  law  upon  this  subject. 

Charitable  endowments  for  education,  already  esta- 
blished, are  brought  before  the  notice  of  Courts  of  Equity 
either  for  alleged  abuse  in  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
perty, or  in  order  to  obtain  the  judgment  and  sanction  of 
the  Court  as  to  the  application  of  surplus  funds.  It  is 
mainly  with  reference  to  the  second  division  that  we  pro- 
pose to  make  a  few  remarks. 

*  There  are  cases  of  masters,  in  former  times,  having  resigned  mas- 
terships of  grammar  schools  on  marriage,  where  the  founder's  rules  did 
not  permit  a  married  man  to  be  Master.  The  like  strictness  does  not 
seem  to  be  observed  at  present. 
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L  In  the  9th  year  of  Elizabeth,  lands  of  the  then  annual 
value  of  35/.*  were  devised  to  certain  persons  and  their 
heirs  for  the  maintenance  of  a  preacher,  a  master  and 
usher  of  a  Free  Grammar  School^  and  certain  poor  peo- 
ple in  Thetford.  The  annual  income  was  so  portioned 
out  by  the  will,  that  the  whole  35/.  were  disposed  of.  The 
land  afterwards  becoming  of  the  yearly  value  of  100/.  it 
was  decided  (7  James  I.)  that  the  increased  rents  should 
be  applied  to  increase  the  several  stipends  of  the  persons 
directed  to  be  maintained  by  the  will ;  and,  if  there  should 
be  any  surplusage,  it  should  be  employed  for  maintaining 
a  greater  number  of  poor,  and  nothing  should  be  con- 
verted by  the  devisees  to  their  own  uses.  The  law  ap- 
plicable to  this  part  of  the  subject,  as  laid  down  by  the 
present  Vice-Chancellor,t  (Attorney  General  v.  Skinners' 
Company,  5  Sim.  596,)  is  briefly  this :  "  The  rule  of  law 
is^  that  if  it  appears  on  the  face  of  the  instrument  that 
the  whole  rents  of  an  estate  are  given  for  charitable 
purposes^  the  subsequent  increase  of  the  rents  beyond 
the  sums  specified  shall  be  considered  as  devoted  to  the 
charitable  purposes  expressed ;  and  also,  if,  without  any 
such  apportionment  of  the  whole  of  the  rents  of  the 
estate  at  the  time  when  the  grant  was  made,  there  be, 
upon  the  face  of  the  instrument,  an  express  declaration 
that  the  whole  profits  of  the  estate  shall  be  applied  to 
charitable  purposes,  all  the  profits,  how  much  soevier 
they  may  be  increased  at  any  future  time,  are  applicable 
to  those  charitable  purposes." 

This  opinion  is  in  effect  only  the  result  of  numerous 
previous  decisions,  which  show  that,  when  the  whole 
value  is  given  to  charity,  any  subsequent  surplus,  how- 
ever arising,  results  to  the  charity  under  the  general 
trust,  and  not  to  the  heir-at-law  or  personal  representa- 
tive of  the  founder.:^  The  case  of  Berkhamstead  School 
will  serve  as  another  instance :  "  The  distribution,  con- 
templated by  the  act  of  parliament  and  the  letters  patent, 
being  in  proportions  which  altogether  exhausted  the 
whole,  the  Court  thought  the  distribution  of  the  reve- 

*  Coke's  Reports,  Pt.  viii.  131.  t  A.  D.  1833. 

i  Att.  Gen.  v.  Tonner,  2  Ves.  J.  p.  1 ;  see  note  at  the  end  of  this 
article. 
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nues,  when  augmented,  must  be  in  the  same  proportions," 
(Lord  Eldon.) 

II.  In  consequence  of  the  lands  belonging  to  some  cha- 
rities having  greatly  increased  in  value,  application  has 
been  made  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  its  sanction  as 
to  the  disposition  of  the  increased  funds ;  and  it  is  under 
these  circumstances  that  the  Court  has  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent regulated  and  modified  existing  endowments.  Where 
the  fund,"  observes  Lord  Eldon,*     being  actually  ex- 
hausted by  the  purpose  declared  at  the  time,  is  after- 
wards increased  by  the  improved  annual  produce^  the 
Court  always  reserves  the  determination  how  that  is  to 
be  applied.    The  will  in  general  containing  no  directions 
as  to  the  disposition  of  a  surplus  thus  created,  the  Court 
holds  that  the  testator,  who  gave  the  whole  value  of 
the  fund,  such  as  it  was  at  the  time,  to  a  charitable  pur- 
pose, has  divested  all  claims  of  his  representatives ;  and 
the  Court  reserves  to  itself  the  disposition  of  such  a  sur- 
plus, with  a  view  of  taking  care  that  it  shall  be  applied 
under  the  control  of  the  Court  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  uses  and  purposes  to  which  the  testator  meant  his 
property  to  be  subservient."    The  foundation,  with  refer- 
ence to  which  these  remarks  were  made,  consisted  of  a 
school  for  the  poor  and  certain  alms-houses.    With  refer- 
ence to  this  double  nature  of  the  foundation  it  was  ob- 
served:    The  trustees  must  recollect,  that  they  have 
not  the  power  to  augment  the  benefits  of  one  part  of  the 
institution  without  similar  attention  to  the  other  objects. 
The  consequence  is,  that,  if  there  be  an  increase  for  the 
one,  there  must  be  a  contemporaneous  increase  for  the 
other ;  not  by  increasing  the  number  of  persons,  until  due, 
care  is  taken  for  the  maintenance  of  those  already  estab- 
lished; and,  when  that  is  secured,  the  number  of  the  ob- 
jects may  be  increased."t 

To  prevent  any  mistake,  it  may  be  well  to  add,  that 
the  Court  has  not,  and  does  not,  assume  any  powers  such 
as  Lord  Eldon  denies  to  the  trustees,  nor  does  Lord  Eldon 
mean  to  say  that  it  does.  The  office  of  the  Court,  as 
much  as  the  duty  of  the  trustees,  is  to  follow  the  testa- 

•  Egham  School,  Att.  Gen.  v.  Coopers'  Company,  19  Ve.  187. 

t  For  the  mode  in  which  surplus  funds  have  been  applied  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Court,  see  "  A  Concise  Account  of  Tunbridge  School 
in  Kent."  &c.  London,  1827. 
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tor's  intention  strictly  where  expressed,  and  as  near  as 
may  be  where  it  is  not  expressed. 

It  appears,  then,  that  even  with  respect  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  surplus  charity  funds,  when  not  provided  for  by 
the  testator  or  donor,  the  Court  has  no  power  to  apply 
them  to  any  purposes,  however  useful,  which  are  not 
either  the  purposes  expressed  by  the  testator,  or  as  near 
to  those  purposes  as  may  be.  It  is  important  that  this 
principle  should  be  well  understood,  for,  though  it  has  not 
always  been  adhered  to,  it  is  nevertheless  the  principle 
which  must  guide  both  the  Court  and  trustees  in  their 
application  of  surplus  revenues.  This  principle,  if  strict- 
ly adhered  to,  will,  it  is  true,  form  an  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle to  the  improvement  of  many  endowments  for  edu- 
cation ;  but  that  is  no  reason  for  deviating  from  a  rule 
of  law.  The  remedy  for  these  matters  is  with  the  sove- 
reign power,  and  is  not  in  the  hands  of  those  to  whom 
judicial  power  is  delegated. 

III.  In  the  case  of  Leeds  School,*  which  appears  to  be 
a  grammar  school,  the  Court  refused  to  allow  part  of  the 
funds  to  be  applied  towards  the  maintenance  of  masters 
for  French,  German,  &c.  though  it  was  urged,  and  pro- 
bably was  the  case,  that  instruction  in  French  and  Ger- 
man would  be  more  generally  useful  than  instruction  in 
Latin  and  Greek.  But  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  Court 
to  determine  what  will  be  most  useful ;  its  business  is  to 
determine  what  was  the  intention  of  the  donor.  In  this 
particular  case  Lord  Eldon  made  an  observation  which 
may  be  considered  as  expressing,  in  a  guarded  manner, 
the  utmost  length  to  which  the  Court  can  or  will  go.  He 
would  not  say  that  the  Court  had  no  right  to  alter  a  cha- 
rity aS  established  by  the  instruments  of  foundation,  if  a 
case  should  arise  in  which  the  application  of  the  fund 
would  destroy  the  charitable  purpose ;  yet,  according  to 
all  the  authorities,  he  added,  the  case  must  be  very  clear 
to  warrant  the  Court  in  assuming  that  power.  "  The 
question  is,"  continued  Lord  Eldon,  not  what  are  the 
qualifications  most  suitable  to  the  rising  generation  of 
the  place  where  the  charitable  foundation  subsists,  but 
what  are  the  qualifications  intended,'* 

*  Alt.  Gen.  v.  Whiteley,  11  Ve.  241. 
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IV»  It  is  clearly  established,  then,  that  though  the  Court 
can  alter  the  trust  as  to  the  distribution  of  increased 
revenues,  if  it  should  appear  expedient,  it  must  still  ap- 
ply the  funds  to  objects  of  the  same  kind  as  those  to 
which  the  donor  had  appropriated  his  gift. 

The  following  case*  (determined  in  1832)  may  seem 
to  contradict  the  principle,  as  hitherto  laid  down,  of  strict 
adherence  to  the  founder's  intention.  Robert  Hungate, 
by  will  dated  in  1620,  founded  an  hospital  at  Sherburn, 
and  a  grammar  school.  According  to  the  founder's  will, 
the  scholars  are  not  to  abide  in  the  hospital,  "  longer 
than  until  he  or  she  should  be  of  the  full  age  of  fifteen 
years  and  a  half  at  the  most ;  but  they  should  before  and 
within  that  time,  from  time  to  time,  as  they  should  be  fit 
and  apt,  be  sent  to  the  university,  or  be  placed  appren- 
tices to  some  other  honest  course  of  life  within  this  com- 
monwealth." It  was  urged  by  the  counsel  for  the  rela- 
tors, that  the  charity  was  intended  as  well  for  scholars 
who  were  to  be  placed  out  apprentices  to  some  honest 
trade,  as  for  scholars  who  were  to  be  sent  to  the  univer- 
sity ;  and  this  was  certainly  a  good  reason  for  inferring 
that,  though  the  testator  had  only  mentioned  the  art  of 
grammar  as  the  subject  of  instruction,  he  must  also  have 
intended  such  other  instruction  as  would  qualify  children 
to  be  apprenticed.  But  it  was  further  urged  that,  in  the 
then  recent  case  of  the  Attorney  General  v.  the  Haber- 
dashers' Company,  Lord  Lyndhurst  had  approved  of  the 
introduction  of  a  provision  for  giving  instruction  in  writ- 
ing and  arithmetic  into  a  scheme  for  the  administration 
of  a  free  grammar  school. 

The  judgment  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  (Sir  J. 
Leach,)  in  this  case,  shall  be  given  in  the  exact  words  of 
the  reporter,  to  avoid  all  risk  of  misrepresentation  by  ab- 
breviation or  alteration  of  expression. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  said  that,  considering  the 
number  of  foundations  of  this  description  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  where 
they  were  situated,  nothing  could  be  more  inconvenient 
than  the  confinement  of  the  subject  of  instruction  to  the 
learned  languages.    The  restricted  interpretation  of  the 

*  Att.  Gen.  v.  Gascoigne,  2  M.  and  K.  647. 
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word  ^  grammar,'  and  the  consequent  restriction  of  the 
subjects  taught  at  grammar  schools,  had,  no  doubt,  been 
sanctioned  by  very  high  authority  ;  but  he  was  glad  of 
an  opportunity  of  holding,  upon  the  authority  of  the  case 
before  Lord  Lyndhurst  cited  at  the  bar,  that  the  teach- 
ing of  writing  and  arithmetic  might  be  well  introduced 
into  a  scheme  for  the  management  of  a  free  grammar 
school." 

It  is  hardly  necessar}^  to  point  out  that  the  reasons  al- 
leged by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  the  first  part  of  this 
judgment  for  making  such  a  change  in  the  constitution 
of  a  grammar  school,  are  directly  opposed  to  the  princi- 
ples laid  down  by  Lord  Eldon  in  the  case  of  Leeds 
School.  If  the  Court  can  make  such  changes  in  grammar 
schools,  for  the  considerations  mentioned,  and  on  the 
ground  of  inconvenience,  it  may  make  all  changes  that 
are  really  for  the  benefit  of  such  schools  ;  and  if  it  can 
introduce  reading  and  writing  for  the  reasons  mentioned, 
it  may^  for  the  same  reasons,  sanction  the  introduction  of 
any  other  useful  branches  of  learning,  and  so  modify  the 
constitution  of  grammar  schools  to  any  required  amount. 
And  the  only  objections  to  this  mode  of  remodelling 
such  schools  would  be,  (leaving  out  of  our  consideration 
that  it  tends  directly  to  unsettle  all  legal  rights,)  that 
it  would  generally  depend  upon  the  caprice  of  indivi- 
duals whether  an  application  should  be  made  to  the 
Court  or  not ;  that  the  manner  of  application  is  expensive 
and  tedious  ;  and  that,  instead  of  any  general  scheme  by 
the  legislature,  or  under  the  direction  of  an  enlightened 
minister  of  education,  for  the  remodelling  of  such  schools, 
we  should  have  a  number  of  unconnected,  and  often  ill- 
contrived  reforms,  founded  upon  schemes  submitted,  by 
the  parties  for  the  time  immediately  interested  in  the 
application  of  the  funds,  to  and  approved  by  a  Master  in 
Chancery.  But  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  the  then  Master  of  the  Rolls  are 
entirely  opposed  to  established  law  ;  and  there  can  be 
as  little  doubt  that  his  notion  of  what  a  grammar  school 
legally  is,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  set  against  the  supe- 
rior knowledge  and  sounder  judgment  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Eldon. 

It  remains  to  consider  how  far  the  judgment  of  the 
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Master  of  the  Rolls  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  the 
case  before  Lord  Lyndhurst,  for  that  is  the  only  thing 
on  which  he  professes  to  found  his  decision. 

V.  This  was  the  case  of  Monmouth  School.*  A  suit  had 
been  instituted,  at  the  relation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Monmouth,  against  the  Master  and  the  four  War- 
dens of  the  Haberdashers'  Company,  who  "  are  governors 
of  the  possessions,  revenues,  and  goods  of  the  almshouse 
and  free  grammar  school  of  William  Jones,  in  Mon- 
mouth," and  for  that  purpose  were  constituted  a  body 
corporate  by  letters  patent  of  James  the  First,  dated  the 
19th  of  March  1614.  This  foundation  consists  of  an 
almshouse  for  poor  people,  a  free  grammar  school  for  the 
education  of  boys  in  the  Latin  tongue^  and  other  more 
polite  literature  and  erudition,  and  of  a  preacher.  The 
letters  patent  ordained  that  all  issues  and  revenues  of 
lands  to  be  given  and  assigned  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  almshouse,  school,  and  preacher,  should  be  expended 
in  the  sustentation  and  maintenance  of  the  poor  people  of 
the  almshouse,  of  the  master  and  under-master  of  the 
school,  and  of  the  preacher,  and  in  repairs  of  the  lands 
and  possessions  of  the  charity." 

A  petition  was  presented  in  this  suit  by  the  Master 
and  Wardens  of  the  Haberdashers'  Company  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  the  appointment  of  a  master  to  teach 
writing  and  arithmetic  made  part  of  the  scheme  for  the 
administration  of  this  free  grammar  school.  "  The  only 
doubt  was,  whether,  consistently  with  the  rules  of  the 
Court,  part  of  the  funds  belonging  to  this  free  grammar 
school  could  be  applied  in  providing  for  the  scholars  the 
means  of  instruction  in  writing  and  arithmetic." 

In  support  of  the  petition,  it  was  stated  by  counsel 
that  the  present  application  was  sanctioned  by  what  the 
Court  had  done  before ;  and  a  report  of  the  Master,  dated 
25th  July  1797,  was  cited.  It  was  not  stated  whether 
this  report  had  been  confirmed ;  but  it  appears,  by  re- 
ferring to  the  Register's  book,  that  it  had.*  The  Chan- 
cellor (Lord  Lyndhurst)  accordingly  made  the  order  as 
prayed.  The  prayer,  among  other  things,  prayed  "  that 
the  Master  might  inquire  whether  the  school,  as  a  gram- 

*  Attorney  General  V.  Haberdashers'  Company  (Monmouth  School), 
3  Russ.  530. 
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mar  school,  would  be  rendered  more  extensively  useful  in 
the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  intended  by  the  founder, 
by  adding  to  the  present  establishment  some  provision  for 
the  boys  in  writing  and  arithmetic."  The  counsel  for  the 
Attorney-General  and  the  relators  offered  no  opposition. 
The  Master's  report,  which  was  an  echo  of  the  prayer, 
was  confirmed ;  and  a  writing-master  was  appointed  at  a 
salary  of  60/.  per  annum,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  issues  and 
revenues,  the  60/.  being  taken  from  those  to  whom  the 
instrument  of  foundation  expressly  gave  it. 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  rules  and  prac- 
tice of  a  Court  of  Equity,  such  a  case  as  this  will  hardly 
be  considered  as  establishing  the  doctrine  afterwards  laid 
down  so  broadly  by  Sir  J.  Leach ;  and  we  are  inclined  to 
conjecture  that,  if  the  report  of  1797  were  examined, 
it  would  be  found  to  be  of  as  little  authority  as  the  pre- 
sent case.* 

The  reporter  has  added  in  a  note  to  this  case  of  Mon- 
mouth School,  that  of  Market  Bosworth  School  (Attor- 
ney General  v.  Dixie),  but  whether  with  the  view  of 
strengthening  or  weakening  the  authority  of  the  case  of 
Monmouth  School  is  not  stated.  It  may  be  as  well, 
however,  to  show  that  the  case  of  Market  Bosworth 
School  IS  entirely  different. 

It  appears,  by  the  note  just  mentioned,  that  by  the 
statutes  of  Market  Bosworth  School,  that  foundation  was 
to  be  divided  into  two  branches^  the  lower  school  and 
the  upper ;  and  "  in  the  first  form  of  the  lower  school 
shall  be  taught  the  A,  B,  C,  primer,  Testament,  and 
other  English  books.'*  In  the  upper  school,  the  instruc- 
tion was  confined  to  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  Lord 
Eldon,  in  1825,  made  an  order,  on  petition  in  the  cause, 
that  the  Master  should  inquire  how  far  any  provision  for 
instructing  the  children  of  the  parishes  of  Bosworth  and 
Cadeby,  &c.  in  English,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  would  be 
consistent  with  the  due  execution  of  the  charity,  as  found- 
ed by  the  testator,  and  in  furtherance  of  that  object ;  and 
the  Master,  in  settling  a  scheme  for  the  school,  was  to 
have  regard  to  the  result  of  that  inquiry.  This  order  was 
clearly  made  with  reference  to  the  words  of  the  will,  and 

*  See  note  A.  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
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is  expressed  in  the  most  accurate  and  guarded  terms. 
The  Master  reported  that  there  should  be  an  usher, 
whose  sole  occupation  should  be  to  instruct  the  scholars 
in  English_,  writing,  and  arithmetic  ;  and  that  he  should 
receive  out  of  the  school  funds  a  salary  of  90/.  a  year. 
The  report  was  confirmed,  and  the  scheme  was  carried 
into  effect  under  the  order  of  the  Court. 

Here,  then,  is  a  case  where  the  Chancellor  made  a 
change  in  what  had  hitherto  been  the  practice  of  the 
school^  because  the  founder's  will  not  only  permitted, 
but  required  it.  Such  a  case,  of  course,  can  never  be 
cited  in  support  of  an  order  by  which  property  given 
expressly  for  one  purpose  was  applied  to  another. 

In  1833,  Market  Bosworth  School  was  again  the  sub- 
ject of  an  application  to  the  Court.*  It  would  appear 
from  the  report  referred  to  in  the  note  below,  that  this  is  a 
mere  grammar  school,  which,  however^  we  have  shown  not 
to  be  the  case.  It  is  also  stated  in  the  report,  that  a  de- 
cree made  at  the  hearing  of  the  information  directed  that 
"  the  scheme  to  be  settled  by  the  Master  should  not 
be  confined  to  instruction  in  the  learned  languages,  but 
should  comprise  other  general  branches  of  instruction. 
The  Master  settled  the  scheme  accordingly,  which  was 
confirmed  by  the  Courts  and  had  been  acted  upon  for  se- 
veral years."  A  sum  of  500/.  per  ann.  still  remained  un- 
applied, and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  (Sir  J.  Leach)  said 
upon  the  present  occasion,  "  This  Court  appears  to  me  to 
have  full  jurisdiction  to  extend  the  application  of  the 
income  of  charity  beyond  the  mere  literally  expressed 
intention  of  the  testator,  provided  the  income  be  applied 
to  subjects  connected  with  that  intention.*' 

Reference  was  made  to  the  Master  to  consider  a  fur- 
ther scheme. 

That  the  Court  can  go  beyond  the  mere  literally  ex- 
pressed intention,"  or  rather,  that  it  does  go  beyond  such 
intention,  cannot  be  disputed ;  but  a  man  may  fairly 
doubt  whether  the  proviso  with  which  this  declaration  is 
accompanied  can  be  any  guide  at  all  as  to  the  application 
of  surplus  funds.  Further,  such  a  declaration  was  not 
called  for ;  since  by  the  founder's  will,  as  already  shown^ 
instruction  beyond  mere  grammar  was  fully  provided 


*  2  M.  &  K.  p.  342. 
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for.  The  decree  in  the  case  of  Market  Bosworth  School 
(13  Vesey,  p.  541)  was  made  in  1805,  and,  among  other 
things,  directed  that  the  Master  should  state  a  "  scheme 
for  the  future  management  of  the  charity/'  which  had 
been  grossly  abused.  This  decree  had  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  instruction  given  in  the  school.  It  ap- 
pears that  what  is  called  a  decree  (in  2  M.  &  K.)  must 
have  been  the  order  above  mentioned  made  on  petition  in 
the  cause ;  and  it  is  clear  that  it  is  mis-stated.  With  such 
a  will  before  him  as  that  of  the  founder  of  Market  Bos- 
worth School,  Lord  Eldon  would  never  have  made  an  or- 
der to  the  effect  of  the  supposed  decree  referred  to  in 
2  M.  and  K. 

VI.  We  shall  briefly  notice  one  more  case  which  came 
under  the  consideration  of  the  same  learned  judge  (Sir 
J.  L.)  in  1833 — the  case  of  Brentwood  School.* 

It  appears  from  the  report,  that  under  a  decree  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  dated  the  3rd  of  May  1570,  cer- 
tain rules  and  ordinances  were  made  by  the  Bishop  of 
London,  Dr.  Donne  the  then  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Sir 
A,  Browne,  therein  described  as  the  founder's  heir ;  but 
these  rules  and  ordinances  being  contrary  to  the  foun- 
der's intention.  Sir  J.  Leach  properly  declared  that  they 
could  not  be  considered  as  in  full  force. 

The  corporation  of  Brentwood  School  consists  of  a  mas- 
ter and  two  guardians,  to  whom  estates  were  given  both 
by  deed  and  will ;  as  to  part  of  the  estates,  for  the  school- 
master, so  far  as  can  be  collected  from  the  statement  of 
the  case ;  and  as  to  the  other  and  larger  part,  for  the  find- 
ing of  five  poor  folks  in  Southweald.  The  statutes  and 
ordinances,  already  mentioned,  provided,  "  that  the 
schoolmaster,  discharging  all  the  duties  wherewith  he  was 
charged,  should  retain  for  his  own  use,  for  his  pains  in 
teaching  and  otherwise,  all  the  rents  and  profits  of  th^ 
lands,  &c.  of  the  corporation^  other  than  such  as  were, 
by  the  said  constitutions,  otherwise  limited  and  ap- 
pointed. 

The  remarks  of  Sir  J.  Leach  were,  among  other  things, 
to  the  following  effect : 

(1.)  That  if  the  statutes  and  ordinances  in  question 
could  be  considered  as  having  full  force,  they  would  not 

*  1  M.  &  K.  p.  376. 
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protect  the  schoolmaster  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  present 
large  sinecure  income."  Further, 

(2.)  "  It  is  the  settled  principle  of  this  Court  in  the 
administration  of  charity  property,  given  not  for  pur- 
poses of  individual  benefit,  but  for  the  performance  of 
duties,  that,  if  the  revenues  happen  to  increase  so  as  to 
exceed  a  reasonable  compensation  for  the  duties,  the  1 
surplus  must  be  applied  to  other  charitable  purposes."  ^ 
Again,  he  said  (3.)  that  though,  according  to  the  express-  ^ 
ed  intention  of  the  founder,  no  part  of  the  revenue  given 
for  the  five  poor  folks  can  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the  .  ^ 
schoolmaster,  yet  he  would  not  say  that  if  the  proper  ^ 
revenue  of  the  school  should  not  be  found  adequate  to  ^ 
the     support  of  such  a  school  as  might  be  usefully  esta-  ^ 
blished  at  Brentwood,"  the  Master  would  not  be  justified  ^ 
in  recommending  aid  to  the  school  from  the  revenue  ^ 
which  belonged  to  the  five  poor  folks;  nor  would  he  say 
that  the  school  must  necessarily  be  confined  to  the  cha-  ti 
racter  of  a  grammar  school. 

After  saying  all  this,  it  is  rather  difficult  for  us  to 
know  what  this  learned  judge  would  say,  or  what  he 
would  not.  is 

As  to  the  first  assertion :  if  the  founder  has  given  all  in 
the  income  to  the  master  of  a  school,  that  income  belongs  k 
to  the  master  ;  and,  in  the  present  case,  if  the  statutes 
and  ordinances  are  valid,  all  the  rents  and  profits  (ex-  tli 
cept  those  excepted)  do  belong  to  the  master.  As  to  pi 
the  second  assertion  :  though  it  may  be  true  when  proper-  lo 
ly  stated,  (which  is  not  the  case  here,)  we  must  observe  bi 
that  it  follows  from  the  doctrine  laid  down,  that  if  pro-  C 
perty  is  given  for  charitable  purposes,  when  there  are  no  ir 
duties  to  perform,  the  surplus  cannot  be  applied  to  other  '  ci 
charitable  purposes ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  if  20/.  a  Ju 
year  is  given  to  five  poor  people,  and  it  should  increase  to  ar 
200/.  the  Court  cannot  provide  for  more  than  five  poor  re 
people  ;  and  yet,  in  such  a  supposed  case,  it  is  certain  po 
that  the  Court  would  provide  for  more  than  five  poor  cli 
people. 

In  this  instance  of  Brentwood  School,  the  two  purposes  ' 
were  two  distinct  charities,  as  distinct  as  if  established 
b}^  different  donors ;  and  yet  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  ?! 
would  not  object  to  deriving  aid  to  the  school  from  that 
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very  revenue  which  he  had  before  stated  to  be  expressly 
appropriated  to  the  five  poor  people.^ 

VII.  Lands  have  sometimes  been  given  to  existing  col- 
leges in  the  universities,  charged  with  certain  payments 
for  scholars,  exhibitioners^  and  others,  to  be  received 
within  the  walls  of  the  college,  but  still  charged  with 
payments  to  a  less  amount  than  the  value  of  the  estates 
at  the  time  when  the  charitable  gift  was  made.  In  such 
case  it  is  usual  for  the  college  to  retain  the  overplus. 

The  enjoyment,''t  says  Lord  Eldon,  "  has  been  this  : 
the  charges  have  been  made  good  from  time  to  time,  and 
the  surplus  has  been  taken  by  the  college  itself ;  and,  I 
believe,  if  this  were  considered  an  improper  application 
of  their  funds,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  disturbing  the 
distribution  of  the  revenues  of  many  of  the  colleges  in 
both  universities."  Such  a  disturbance  could  be  no  sa- 
tisfactory reason  for  not  correcting  the  present  distribu- 
tion, if  it  is  improper ;  but,  according  to  the  established 
rules  for  the  construction  of  such  instruments  of  gift,  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  distribution  can  be  changed 
without  an  act  of  the  legislature.  When  the  whole  estate 
is  given  to  an  eleemosynary  corporation, — as  a  college,  for 
instance, — the  whole  estate  must  be  considered  as  given 
for  charitable  purposes,  subject  only  to  such  payments 
out  of  it  as  the  donor  has  named.  If  the  whole  value  at 
the  time  is  not  appropriated,  the  then  unascertained  sur- 
plus, whether  great  or  small,  must,  as  it  would  seem,  be- 
long to  the  eleemosynary  corporation,  which  may  fairly 
be  considered  as  an  object  of  the  founder's  bounty. 
Owing  to  the  nominal  increase  of  prices,  the  fixed  pay- 
ments for  scholars  and  exhibitioners  charged  on  such 
charity  estates  are  now  in  many  cases  of  such  small  va- 
lue, that  there  are^  we  believe,  instances  in  which  there 
are  no  claimants  for  them,  and  the  corporation  probably 
retains  the  fixed  charges  for  its  own  use.  Such  cor- 
porations, however,  clearly  seem  accountable  for  such 
charges^  with  all  arrears,  on  the  same  principle  on  which 

*  In  the  case  of  Brentwood  School  there  was  an  appeal  to  Lord 
Chancellor  Brougham,  before  whom  the  case  was  heard  ;  but  his  lord- 
ship resigned  the  seals  before  giving  his  decision,  and,  so  far  as  we  know, 
the  matter  is  still  unsettled. 

t  Att.  Gen.  v.  Mayor  of  Bristol,  2  J.  &  W.  p.  317. 
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it  was  held  that  the  owner  of  land,  charged  with  an 
annuity  for  the  maintenance  of  a  schoolmaster,  was  not 
excused  from  the  payment  of  it  because  there  had  been 
no  master  for  six  years.*  It  would  be  desirable  for  the 
sake  of  all  parties  interested,  that  inquiry  should  be 
made  into  all  property  which  colleges  hold  as  trustees, 
or  as  charged  with  certain  payments.  In  some  cases,  it 
would  probably  appear  that  the  present  distribution  is 
not  conformable  to  the  rules  of  law  as  established,  and 
that  the  corporate  body  is  appropriating  wrongfully,  but 
quite  unconsciously,  to  its  own  use,  money  which  it 
would  be  willing  and  desirous  to  apply  properly,  so  soon 
as  the  misapplication  was  pointed  out.  Such  a  case  as 
this  might  happen  :  a  donor  might  give  a  certain  estate  to 
a  college  of  the  then  expressed  yearly  value  of  10/.  and 
might  distribute  SL  of  this  annual  income  among  various 
objects  of  his  bounty,  leaving  to  the  college  the  remain- 
ing 21.  expressly  for  their  care  in  the  matter.  In  such 
a  supposed  case,  the  college  could  not  appropriate  all 
the  increased  value  above  the  8/.  but  must  be  satisfied  with 
its  proportionate  share  of  the  increased  rents  and  profits. 
In  other  cases  it  would  doubtless  appear  that  the  college 
justly  retains  that  which  the  donor  did  not  expressly  ap- 
propriate. 

The  remarks  which  have  just  been  made  apply  to  the 
distribution  of  surplus  revenues,  where  lands  have  been 
given  to  existing  colleges  charged  only  with  certain  pay- 
ments to  particular  objects  which  do  not  exhaust  the 
fund  ;  and  also  to  cases  where  lands  have  been  given 
to  existing  colleges,  and  an  appropriation  of  the  whole 
income  has  been  made  and  part  given  to  the  college. 
In  the  former  case,  the  existing  college  would  take  the 
surplus  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  college ;  in  the 
second,  it  would  take  it  rateably  with  the  objects  spe- 
cially named  in  the  gift. 

But  we  may  suppose  lands  given  to  a  college  by  the 
founder  of  the  college  at  the  time  of  the  foundation, 
where  the  appropriation  of  the  then  rents  may  have  been 
in  any  of  the  following  ways  : — The  founder  may  have 
divided  the  whole  then  rents  among  some  or  all  the 
members  of  the  college  in  definite  sums :  he  may  have 

*  Aylett  V.  Dodd,  2  Alk.  238. 
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given  definite  sums,  not  exhausting  the  whole  rents, 
to  all  of  the  members  of  his  college:  he  may  have 
given  definite  sums,  not  exhausting  the  then  rents,  to 
some  members,  and  nothing  specifically  to  others  :  he 
may  have  given  something  specifically  to  all  the  mem- 
bers but  one,  and  nothing  specifically  to  that  one,  who 
may  be  the  head  of  the  college,  or  any  other  member  of 
the  college  not  the  head.  But  the  whole  rents  being 
given  by  the  hypothesis  to  the  college  and  for  the  col- 
lege, how  are  surplus  rents  to  be  apportioned  in  all 
the  cases  supposed  ?  It  is  obvious  that  for  many  of 
these  cases  the  Thetford  case  does  not  offer  a  direct  so- 
lution, but  it  offers  one  from  analogy  ;  and  these  are  not 
imaginary  cases,  as  we  shall  proceed  to  show.  The 
Thetford  School  case  only  decided  the  question  between 
the  charity  and  the  devisees.  The  remarks  made  (pp.  59, 
60)  apply  to  cases  where  there  is  a  question  between  the 
charity  as  a  trustee,  and  others  who  take  a  share  of  the 
charity.  It  remains  to  consider  the  cases  where  a  dis- 
pute may  arise  among  the  members  of  a  corporate  body 
who  are  the  objects  of  the  charity. 

In  the  Thetford  School  case  it  was  decided,  as  we 
have  just  observed,  that  nothing  should  be  converted  by 
the  devisees  to  their  own  uses.  And  this  resolution," 
says  Coke,  "  is  grounded  on  evident  and  apparent  rea- 
son ;  for,  as  if  the  lands  had  decreased  in  value,  the 
preacher,  schoolmaster,  &c.  and  poor  people,  should  lose, 
so  when  the  lands  increase  in  value,  pari  ratione,  they 
shall  gain.  And  they  (the  justices)  said  that  this  case 
concerned  the  colleges  in  the  Universities  of  Cambridge 
and  Oxford,  and  other  colleges,  <ic.  For  in  antient 
time,  when  lands  were  of  small  yearly  value  (victuals 
then  being  cheap),  and  were  given  for  the  maintenance 
of  poor  scholars,  &c.  and  that  every  scholar,  &c.  should 
have  Vd,  or  \d.  ob.  a  day,  that  then  such  small  allowance 
was  competent  in  respect  of  the  price  of  victuals  and  the 
yearly  value  of  the  land  ;  and  now  the  price  of  victuals 
being  increased,  and  with  them  the  annual  value  of  the 
lands,  it  would  now  be  injurious  to  allow  a  poor  scholar 
Id  or  \d,  ob.  a  day,  which  cannot  keep  him,  and  to  con- 
vert the  residue  to  private  uses,  when,  in  right,  the 
whole  ought  to  be  employed  to  the  maintenance  or 
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increase  (if  it  may  be)  of  such  works  of  piety  and  cha- 
rity which  the  founder  has  expressed,  and  nothing  to 
any  private  use  ;  for  every  college  is  seised  i7i  jure  col- 
legii,  scilicet,  to  the  intent  that  the  members  of  the  col- 
lege, according  to  the  intent  of  the  founder,  should  take 
the  benefit,  and  that  nothing  should  be  converted  to  pri- 
vate uses." 

These  remarks  of  the  justices,  as  given  by  Coke,  are 
so  expressed  that  it  is  not  quite  certain  what  they  mean. 
By  referring,  however,  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
before  them,  that  of  Thetford  School,  in  which  the  whole 
income  of  the  lands  at  the  time  of  the  gift  was  distri- 
buted among  the  objects  of  the  donor's  bounty,  it  may 
perhaps  be  possible  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  the 
justices. 

In  this  Thetford  School  case  it  is  said  that,  the  whole 
income  having  been  given  to  the  charitable  purposes 
expressed,  the  increased  revenue  should  also  be  applied 
to  the  same  charitable  purposes,  and  the  devisees  should 
have  nothing  for  themselves.  As  the  doctrine  of  result- 
ing trusts  was  not  then  developed,  the  question  was 
between  the  devisees  and  the  charity^  and  it  was  decided 
in  favour  of  the  charity.  This  question,  it  was  said,  con- 
cerned the  colleges  ;  but  how  ?  Lands  were  given  (it  is 
not  said  to  whom)  for  the  maintenance  of  poor  scholars, 
and  the  allowance  at  the  time  was  small,  for  the  rea- 
sons which  the  justices  state;  but  now,  the  lands  having 
increased,  the  allowance  of  the  scholars  should  be  in- 
creased. Tn  order  that  these  remarks  may  be  pertinent 
to  the  matter  before  the  justices,  we  must  suppose  that 
they  were  considering  the  case  of  lands  given  for  the 
maintenance  of  poor  scholars,  where  the  whole  income 
was  given  to  them  or  for  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Thetford  School ;  otherwise  the  remarks  would  be  irre- 
levant. The  whole,  then,  being  given  for  the  poor  scho- 
lars, it  matters  not  whether  it  is  given  to  A.  &  B.  as 
trustees  for  the  poor  scholars,  or  to  an  existing  college, 
or  to  a  college  at  the  time  of  its  foundation,  for  poor  scho- 
lars to  be  received  as  part  or  to  be  part  of  that  body :  in 
either  case  it  is  all  given  for  poor  scholars.  It  concerned 
the  colleges,  then,  either  as  the  trustees  of  the  donor's 
gift  for  the  maintenance  of  poor  scholars  within  their 
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walls,  that  they  should  give  all  to  the  poor  scholars  and 
keep  nothing  for  themselves, — that  is,  for  the  whole  cor- 
poration, or  the  rest  after  deducting  the  poor  scholars  ; 
or  it  concerned  them  to  see  that  the  individuals  who 
were  trustees  of  the  donor's  bounty  should  give  all  to 
the  poor  scholars  who  were  lodged  in  the  college  to 
which  the  gift  was  attached,  and  keep  nothing  for  them- 
selves. There  can  be  no  other  meaning  of  this  obscure 
passage  than  these  two  meanings;  for  we  have  here 
excluded  every  other  meaning,  by  assuming  that  the 
justices  meant  to  speak  of  a  case,  where  colleges  are 
concerned,  which  should  be  the  same  as  the  case  which 
he  was  reporting, — namely,  a  case  in  which  all  was  given 
(to  some  body)  for  the  maintenance  of  poor  scholars. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  words  "  private  uses" 
show  that  the  justices  did  not  refer  to  colleges  as  being 
the  donees  of  the  gift,  but  pointed  to  cases  where  private 
persons,  as  trustees,  held  lands  for  the  maintenance  of 
poor  scholars  in  colleges.    "  The  Report,"  says  Lord 
Brougham  (Att.  Gen.  v.  Smythies,  2  R.  &  M.  747), 
"  which  Lord  Eldon  cites  (Att.  Gen.  v.  Mayor  of  Bristol, 
p.  317),  is  that  of  Duke;  and  the  fuller  one  in  Lord 
Coke  makes  it  much  more  doubtful  if  anything  more  was 
meant  than  that  the  whole  gift  should  go  for  public  and 
collegiate  purposes,  private  uses  being  repeatedly  put  in 
contrast  with  them,  three  times  in  Lord  Coke  and  once 
in  Duke."    But  this,  we  apprehend,  is  not  the  meaning 
of  the  passage  in  Coke ;  if  it  were^  the  expression  "  for 
every  college  is  seised,"  &c.  could  have  no  meaning ;  and 
the  fact  is,  that  where  lands  are  given  to  a  college  for 
the  maintenance  of  poor  scholars  (which  is  a  common 
kind  of  gift),  it  does  concern  the  colleges  that  a  rule 
of  law  is  established  by  which,  though  the  lands  are 
given  to  the  college^  itself  an  eleemosynary  body,  yet 
they  can  take  nothing  beneficially  if  the  whole  profits  are 
given  to  the  college  for  the  maintenance  of  poor  scho- 
lars. They  cannot  take  anything  beneficially  where  lands 
are  given  to  them  for  the  maintenance  of  poor  scholars, 
except  something  is  specifically  given  to  the  college  as 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  donor's  bounty,  or  except  lands 
are  given  to  them  charged  with  fixed  sums  payable  to 
poor  scholars,  which  did  not  at  the  time  of  the  gift 
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exhaust  the  whole  income.  And  when  we  look  to  the 
mixed  nature  of  college  foundations,  which  we  have  al- 
ready briefly  noticed,  it  is  clear  that  the  interest  of  the 
college  —  that  is,  the  members  of  the  foundation,  deduct- 
ing the  poor  scholars  as  part, — may  be  opposed  to  that 
of  the  engrafted  scholars  and  fellows,  or  to  that  of  certain 
poor  scholars,  as  part  of  the  original  foundation ;  and  that 
part  of  the  founder's  bounty  may  be  diverted  to  other 
uses  than  those  intended,  when  in  right  the  whole 
ought  to  be  employed  to  the  maintenance  or  increase  of 
such  works  of  piety  and  charity  which  the  founder  has 
expressed,  and  nothing  to  any  private  use''  If  there  is 
any  meaning  in  this,  any  use  is  here  considered  a  private 
use  which  is  not  the  use  expressed  by  the  founder. 

The  Thetford  School  case  went  no  farther  than  decid- 
ing in  favour  of  the  objects  of  a  charitable  gift,  where 
the  whole  income  was  given  to  them  or  for  them,  against 
the  claims  of  the  devisees.  But  the  reasons  of  the  case 
apply  equally  well  whether  the  gift  be  to  individuals, 
or  to  an  existing  college,  or  to  a  college  at  the  time  of 
its  foundation.  If  the  whole  is  given  to  an  eleemosynary 
corporation  for  the  maintenance  of  poor  scholars,  and 
certain  payments,  exhausting  the  whole  then  income,  are 
to  be  made  to  the  poor  scholars,  the  surplus  belongs  to 
the  poor  scholars. 

The  reasons  for  the  decision  in  the  Thetford  School  case 
go  a  little  further  than  that  case.  If  the  income  of  lands 
of  the  value  of  20/.  per  annum  at  the  time  of  the  gift  is 
given  to  charitable  objects.  A,  B,  &  in  definite  pro- 
portions, it  is  said,  that  as  A,  B,  &  C  will  lose  if  the 
lands  fall  below  20/.,  they  ought  to  gain  if  they  increase 
in  value  above  20/.  It  is  also  said  that  "  it  would  now  be 
injurious  to  allow  a  poor  scholar  \d.  or  \d,  ob.  a  day, 
which  cannot  keep  him,  and  to  convert  the  residue  to 
private  uses,  when,  in  right,  the  whole  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed to  the  maintenance,"  &c.  (as  above  quoted).  Now, 
where  lands  have  been  either  given  to  charity,  with  cer- 
tain fixed  payments  to  be  made  to  particular  objects  of 
that  charity,  and  no  disposition  of  the  remaining  rents 
has  been  made  at  the  time  of  the  gift,  or  where  lands 
have  been  given,  not  to  charit}^  but  charged  with  fixed 
suras  for  charitable  purposes,  the  same  argument  as  to 
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gain  or  loss  will  apply.  The  donor  meant  the  objects  of 
his  charity  to  be  first  provided  for ;  they  were  to  be  paid 
their  shares  firsts  and  therefore  they  were  the  main  ob- 
jects of  his  consideration.  It  is  true  that  if  the  lands  fall 
in  value  exactly  to  the  amount  given  to  them,  they  are  still 
provided  for,  and  the  charitable  body  as  trustees  in  the 
one  case,  or  the  founder's  heir  or  devisee  in  the  other, 
get  nothing  ;  and  this  is  what  the  founder  intended.  But 
suppose  the  lands  fall  in  value  below  the  sums  charged  on 
them ;  then  the  poor  people  will  lose.  Why^  then,  should 
they  not  gain  (at  least  if  the  lands  are  given  to  charity) 
when  the  lands  increase  in  value,  as  much  in  this  case  as 
in  the  other,  where  the  whole  income  is  portioned  out? 
There  is  only  one  reason  why  they  should  not ;  which  is 
this  : — If  they  are  to  share  in  the  surplus,  it  may  be  asked, 
what  must  be  their  proportion  of  it?  Unless  this  ques- 
tion can  be  answered,  they  can  claim  nothing.  Now, 
where  the  land  has  been  given  charged  with  fixed  pay- 
ments, not  exhausting  the  then  income,  and  there  is  a 
surplus  then  unascertained,  it  cannot  at  a  future  time  be 
determined  in  what  proportion  the  objects  of  the  charity 
should  recei^^  any  increase  ;  and  that  is  a  sufficient  reason 
for  giving  th^u.  none.  But  where  the  whole  amount  of 
the  income  at  the  time  of  the  gift  can  be  ascertained  be- 
yond all  dispute,  and  of  course  the  amount  of  the  part 
not  specifically  appropriated,  the  reasons  of  the  Thetford 
School  case  would  apply  as  well  to  giving  a  share  of  the 
surplus  in  this  case  as  in  the  Thetford  case ;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  such  would  have  been  the  deci- 
sion of  the  justices  if  the  case  had  come  before  them. 

But  where  the  surplus  at  the  time  of  the  gift  cannot  be 
ascertained,  the  reason,  or  rather  the  practicability  of 
giving  an  increased  allowance  to  the  objects  to  whom 
fixed  sums  are  given,  fails.  And  this  is  the  true  ground 
of  the  decision  in  the  Att.  Gen.  v.  Smythies.  This  case 
is  peculiar.  Lands  were  given  to  a  master  and  five  poor 
brethren,  who  were  incorporated  as  a  college  or  hospital. 
The  master  was  made  master  of  the  college  or  hospital, 
and  of  all  the  lands  and  possessions  thereof,  and  he  was 
to  pay  each  of  the  poor  people  525.  a  year.  Nothing  was 
specifically  given  to  the  master;  but  the  income  and 
revenues  were  given  "  for  the  support  of  the  master  and 
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poor  of  the  hospital  for  the  time  being,  and  for  the  sup- 
port, niaintenance,  and  repairs  of  the  houses,  tenements, 
and  possessions  of  the  hospital."  Here  the  lands  were 
given  to  the  hospital, — that  is,  to  the  master  and  poor, 
for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  hospital, — that 
is,  the  master  and  poor.  Fixed  payments  were  specifi- 
cally given  to  the  five  poor,  but  nothing  specific  to  the 
master.  The  revenues  increased  considerably  in  value, 
and  the  question  that  arose  was — should  the  master  take 
the  whole,  after  paying  the  five  poor  people  525,  a  year 
each?  Here  the  dispute  was,  not  between  new  members 
engrafted  on  an  old  corporation  and  the  old  corporation, 
but  between  the  component  parts  of  the  old  corporation 
itself ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  possible  cases  of  distri- 
bution of  the  revenue  at  the  time  of  the  foundation 
which  we  have  mentioned. 

The  then  Master  of  the  Rolls  (Sir  J.  Leach)  said  this 
was  a  new  case,  but  it  appeared  to  him  to  admit  of  very 
little  doubt,  and  he  decided  that  the  five  poor  should 
have  a  share  in  the  increased  rents.  The  master  of  the 
hospital,  however,  took  a  different  view  of  the  matter, 
and  presented  a  petition  of  appeal  to  the  Chancellor 
(Lord  Brougham).  On  the  appeal,  the  remarks  of  the 
justices  about  the  Colleges  in  Cambridge  and  Oxford 
were  urged  in  favour  of  the  decree.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  urged  that,  no  particular  portion  of  the  revenue 
being  given  to  the  master  in  terms,  if  he  was  to  take  any 
part  of  the  surplus  beneficially,  why  was  he  not  to  take 
the  whole,  especially  as  the  Court  could  not  then  de- 
termine what  proportion  the  surplus  bore  to  the  13/.  at 
the  date  of  the  foundation  ?  This  argument  cannot  be 
answered.  But  if  it  could  have  been  shown  beyond  all 
dispute  what  the  proportion  of  the  master's  share  was  at 
the  time  of  the  foundation,  we  think  it  could  have  re- 
ceived a  complete  answer.  Lord  Brougham  reversed 
the  decree  as  to  the  application  of  this  surplus  revenue, 
and  gave  it  all  to  the  master ;  which  appears  to  be  a 
right  decision. 

Lord  Brougham  (Att.  Gen.  v.  Brazennose  College) 
seems  to  have  considered  that  Lord  Eldon,  from  having 
referred  only  to  the  Thetford  case  as  given  in  Duke,  and 
not  to  Coke's  Report,  was  led  to  take  an  erroneous  view 
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of  the  Thetford  case.  The  difference  between  the  two 
Reports  seems  to  ils  immaterial :  and  as  to  Lord  Eldon 
having  taken  an  erroneous  view  of  the  Thetford  case, 
we  are  not  inch'ned  to  concur  in  that  opinion.  The 
meaning  of  the  judges  as  to  the  Thetford  case  itself  is 
clear  enough :  but  it  is  not  so  clear  what  they  meant  by 
their  remark  already  quoted  (p.  63),  which  may  be  inter- 
preted as  Lord  Eldon  has  suggested,  in  the  following  re- 
marks on  this  obscure  passage  in  Coke  :  — "  If  the  text," 
says  Lord  Eldon^  "  is  to  be  understood  thus,  that  where 
property  has  been  given  for  the  foundation  of  a  college, 
and  a  distribution  has  been  at  the  same  time  made  of  all 
the  rents  to  given  members  of  that  college,  there  must 
be  an  increase,  as  the  times  require,  for  all  those  per- 
sons ;  of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt :  but,  unless  I  am 
mistaken^  there  are  many  cases  to  be  found  in  both  the 
Universities  where  land  has  been  given  of  a  greater  va- 
lue than  the  amount  of  the  charges  (which  have  been  for 
scholars,  exhibitioners,  and  so  on)  upon  that  land,  and 
where,  in  point  of  fact,  the  enjoyment  has  been,'*  &c. 
(as  above). 

We  are  not  surprised  that  Lord  Eldon  should  have  felt 
a  difficulty  about  this  passage ;  for  it  is  uncertain  whe- 
ther the  justices  considered  that  the  smallness  of  the  ori- 
ginal payment  was  a  present  reason  for  giving  the  scho- 
lars more,  or  that  they  simply  thought  the  scholars 
should  have  all  now,  because  all  was  given  to  them  then. 
The  latter  reason  would  be  intelligible  and  sufficient ; 
but  by  mixing  with  it  a  reason  that  applies  equally  well, 
whether  all  was  given  to  them  originally,  or  all  but  a 
little,  they  have  left  the  matter  in  the  same  confusion 
in  which,  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say,  it  existed 
in  their  own  heads. 

The  remarks  of  Lord  Brougham  (Att.Gen.v.Smythies), 
"  that  a  gift  of  a  fund  to  certain  parties,  all  alike  objects 
of  the  charity,  and  specifying  what  some  shall  take,  with- 
out mentioning  others  in  this  respect,  or  establishing  any 
proportion  among  them,  does  not  entitle  those,  whose 
shares  are  fixed  to  a  share  also  of  the  residue,''  cannot  be 
assented  to,  unless  the  following  is  the  explanation  of  it : 
— If  the  income  of  the  whole,  as  then  given,  is  fixed  and 
determinate,  and  the  donor  shows  that  he  knows  it  is  so. 
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a  gift  to  A,  B,  C,  D  of  the  whole,  with  fixed  payments 
assigned  to  A  &  B,  can  mean  nothing  else  than  that  C  & 
D  take  the  remainder,  and  that  A,  B,  C,  &  D  all  must 
have  a  proportionate  share  of  the  increased  rents.  If 
the  whole  is  not  a  determinate  or  ascertained  sum,  and 
noticed  as  such  by  the  donor,  then  a  gift  to  A,  B,  C,  D, 
with  fixed  payments  to  A  &  B,  is  a  gift  of  the  surplus, 
whatever  it  may  be,  to  C  &  D.  And  this,  if  not  in- 
volved in  the  case  of  the  Thetford  School,  is  at  least  not 
inconsistent  with  it ;  and  it  is,  we  think,  a  case  analo- 
gous to  it,  and  a  solution  derivable  from  it. 

Such  are  the  difficulties  that  have  arisen,  and  may 
again  arise,  on  a  matter  which  at  first  sight  appears  sim- 
ple and  easily  disposed  of. 

VIII.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  difficulties 
which  a  Court  of  Equity  has  to  encounter  in  dealing  with 
charity  funds  provided  for  the  purposes  of  education ;  and 
our  remarks,  though  chiefly  founded  upon  cases  of  gram- 
mar schools,  are  equally  applicable  to  other  kinds  of 
schools,  so  far  as  concerns  the  question  of  essentially 
altering  their  constitution,  where  no  such  power  is  given 
by  the  donor. 

The  numerous  cases  reported  and  unreported  in  which 
attempts  have  been  made  to  adapt  charitable  endowments 
for  education  to  the  wants  and  uses  of  the  actual  genera- 
tion, are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  necessity  for  some 
change  in  such  institutions  is  generally  felt.  This  is 
further  shown  by  the  cases  in  which  acts  of  parliament 
have  been  obtained  for  the  same  purpose. 

We  will  give  an  instance  in  which  trustees,  acting 
from  the  same  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  change,  have 
altered  a  charitable  endowment  for  education  without  the 
sanction  of  Parliament,  or  even  that  of  a  Court  of  Equity, 
— at  least,  so  far  as  appears  from  the  Reports  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners. 

Cromer  School*  was  founded  under  the  will  of  Sir 
Bartholomew  Read,  bearing  date  the  9th  of  October 
1505,  who  left  divers  messuages,  &c.  in  London,  to  the 
Goldsmiths'  Company,  to  the  intent  that  they  should  pay 
out  of  the  rents  and  profits  10/.  per  ann.  to  a  priest  cun- 


*  26th  Report,  p.  211. 
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ning  in  grammar,  who  should  keep  a  school  in  the  town 
of  Cromer,  teaching  there  gentlemen's  sons  and  good 
men's  children,  and  especially  poor  men's  children,  of 
Cromer,  and  the  country  thereabouts.  No  application 
having  been  made  for  many  years  for  classical  instruc- 
tion, it  was  determined  by  the  Company  of  Goldsmiths 
that  the  school  should  be  remodelled  upon  the  plan  of 
the  national  schools,  with  the  assistance  of  voluntary 
contributions,"  and  placed  under  the  management  of 
trustees.  The  Company  have  at  various  times  raised 
the  master's  salary,  till  it  is  now  above  80/.  per  ann.;  and 
in  other  respects  have  behaved  most  liberally.  The 
school,  according  to  the  Commissioners'  reports,  seems 
now  to  be  a  useful  establishment  for  all  the  boys  of  Cro- 
mer and  the  neighbourhood,  where  they  are  taught  read- 
ing, writing,  and  accounts,  on  the  Madras  system.  Yet 
the  Company,  with  the  best  intention  in  the  world,  are 
herein  guilty  of  a  clear  breach  of  trust ;  which  is  not  the 
less  a  breach  of  trust,  and  ought  not  the  less  to  be  re- 
garded as  such,  because  they  have  converted  a  useless 
into  what,  with  a  good  master,  may  be  a  useful  institu- 
tion; though  such  a  breach  of  trust  ought  to  be,  and 
would  be,  looked  on  in  a  very  different  light  from  one 
wherein  the  money  has  been  fraudulently  misapplied. 

If  the  Charity  Commissioners  had  been  minded  to  give 
a  word  of  advice,  as  in  some  instances  they  have  done  to 
the  trustees  of  charities,  they  might  have  cited  Lord  El- 
don's  words  on  this  subject  "  If  the  legislature  inter- 
pose and  say,  that  what  was  given  to  one  charity  shall  be 
appropriated  to  another,  we  must  bow  to  that ;  but  I  do 
not  know  what  authority  the  trustees  have  to  do  it."t 

These  observations,  though  they  are  far  from  ex- 

*  Att.  Gen.  v.  Hartley,  2  J.  &  W.  371. 

In  the  case  of  Old  Swinford  and  Stourbridge  Free  Grammar  School, 
founded  by  Edward  VI,  the  Commissioners  say,  (25th  Report,  p.  575,) 
*'  It  appears  lo  us  very  desirable,  that  the  statutes  should  be  carefully 
revised,  with  the  consent  of  the  bishop,  and  adapted  to  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances of  the  population.^*  It  does  not  appear  that  the  governors 
and  bishop  have  power  to  adapt  the  statutes  to  the  existing  circum- 
stances of  the  population. 

t  If  we  are  not  misinformed,  similar  arrangements  to  those  made  in 
the  case  of  Cromer  School  have  been  effected  by  the  trustees  of  many 
charity  funds,  as  to  the  remodelling  of  foundations  for  education  upon 
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hausting  the  subject,  may  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  a 
Court  of  Equity  does  not  profess  to  do  more  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  charities  than  to  carry  into  effect  the  in- 
tention of  the  donor  :  that  the  whole  amount  of  what  it 
can  do,  in  the  case  of  surplus  funds,  is  to  apply  them  to 
objects  as  near  as  may  be  to  those  designated  by  the 
donor;  and  that  even  the  most  extravagant  exercise  of 
its  powers  is  limited  in  extent,  and  partial  and  uncertain 
in  application,  besides  being  open  to  solid  and  fundamen- 
tal objections.  It  follows,  that  any  general  measure  for 
the  remodelling  of  charities  must  be  preceded  by  some 
declaration  as  to  the  principle  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
intentions  of  donors  of  charitable  funds. 

We  now  propose  to  make  a  few  remarks  with  respect 
to  the  inquiry  into  the  Charities  of  England  and  Wales, 
which  has  lately  been  completed;  and  for  this  purpose 
we  shall  be  able  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  valuable  evi- 
dence already  referred  to.* 

Commissioners  for  this  purpose  were  appointed  under 
the  Great  Seal  on  the  28th  of  August  1818,  in  pursuance 
of  an  Act  passed  in  the  58th  year  of  the  reign  of  George 
III.  c.  91,  entitled  "  An  Act  for  appointing  Commis- 
sioners to  inquire  concerning  Charities  in  England  for 
the  Education  of  the  Poor."  The  objects  of  the  Com- 
mission were,  to  examine  into  the  amount,  nature,  and  ap- 
plication of  all  estates  and  funds  in  England  and  Wales 
given  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  poor ;  to  examine 
also  into  all  breaches  of  trust  and  abuses  in  the  manage- 
ment of  such  estates  and  funds ;  to  report  proceedings 
and  to  suggest  means  for  preventing  any  future  misap- 
plication of  such  charity  funds.  The  following  places 
were  excepted  from  the  operation  of  this  act : — The  Uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  all  Colleges  and 
Halls  within  the  same ;  all  Schools  and  other  endow- 

the  plan  of  the  national  schools.  The  National  Society,  in  their  21st 
Report  (1832),  appear  to  allude  to  such  remodelling  in  the  following 
terms  :  *'  Unless  some  system  of  co-operation  be  formed  between  the 
National  Society,  and  certain  charitable  endowments  and  trusts  for  the 
education  of  the  poor  which  have  long  existed  in  the  Principality,  it  is 
utterly  impossible  that  the  religious  wants  of  the  poor  should  be  duly 
remedied,  and  their  spiritual  welfare  consulted  in  the  manner  it  ought." 

*  Report  from  Select  Committe  on  Public  Charities,  the  25th  Au« 
gust  1835. 
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ments  of  which  Universities,  Colleges,  or  Halls  are  trus- 
tees ;  the  Colleges  of  Eton,  Westminster,  and  Winchester ; 
the  Charter  House  in  London ;  the  Schools  of  Harrow 
and  Rugby ;  all  Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Churches ;  all 
Colleges,  Free  Schools,  and  other  charitable  institutions 
for  the  purposes  of  Education,  which  had  special  visitors, 
governors,  or  overseers  appointed  by  their  founders  ;  and 
all  funds  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  Education  for  the 
benefit  of  Jews  or  Quakers. 

Under  this  Act  the  Commissioners  made  two  Reports, 
with  an  Appendix  to  each,  containing  the  evidence  on 
which  the  Reports  were  founded.  In  subsequent  Reports, 
the  evidence  has  not  been  printed ;  but  it  is  kept  in  ma- 
nuscript in  the  office  of  the  Commission,  in  London.  By 
the  59th  Geo.  HL  c.  81,  the  powers  of  the  previous  Act 
were  extended  to  "  other  Charities  in  England  and  Wales 
and  by  the  5th  Geo.  IV.  c.  57,  and  10th  Geo.  IV.  c.  57, 
the  Commission  was  continued  to  the  1st  of  July  1830. 
Under  these  last-mentioned  Acts,  the  Commissioners  made 
twenty-two  further  Reports.  A  General  Index  was  made 
to  the  first  fourteen  Reports,  and  an  Analytical  Digest  of 
the  Reports  to  the  termination  of  the  Commission  in  1830, 
containing,  in  columns,  under  each  county  which  was  then 
completely  investigated,  together  with  a  reference  in  the 
margin  to  the  several  reports,  the  name  of  the  parish, 
township,  or  chapelry ;  the  donor's  name,  or  title  of  the 
charity;  the  quantity  and  rent  of  land,  and  number  and 
rent  of  houses,  with  the  nature  of  the  tenure  when  less 
than  an  estate  of  inheritance;  rent  charges  and  unim- 
provable rents ;  money  in  the  funds,  on  personal  security, 
and  on  other  security,  with  the  interest  on  the  same; 
and  also  the  names  and  situation  of  the  Endowed  Schools 
in  each  county,  with  their  income,  number  of  free  scho- 
lars, exhibitions,  and  scholarships,  and  also  whether  the 
master  receives  any  other  scholars  than  those  on  the 
foundation. 

Under  the  1st  and  2nd  Wm.  IV.  Co  34,  the  inquiry  was 
revived,  and  went  on  under  this  act  from  the  15th  of 
October  1831,  to  the  15th  of  August  1834.  By  this 
act  the  restrictions  in  the  previous  acts  as  to  Charities 
having  special  visitors,  governors,  or  overseers,  appointed 
by  the  founders,  were  omitted ;  but  the  Royal  Hospitals 
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of  Christ,  Bridewell,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Bartholomew,  and 
Bethlem,  all  in  London,  were  for  the  first  time  added  to 
the  list  of  excepted  endowments. 

At  the  date  of  the  Report  above  referred  to,  the  total 
number  of  charities  investigated  in  England  was  26,751, 
and  in  Wales  890.  The  total  cost  of  the  Commission, 
from  its  commencement  to  its  close,  according  to  a 
return  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  8th  of 
May  1835,  was  208,527/.  ISs.  besides  some  arrears  of  sala- 
ries to  the  Commissioners,  and  other  expenses  not  then 
paid,  and  exclusive  of  an  advance  of  10,000/.  for  law 
charges,  the  greater  part  of  which  sum,  to  use  the  words 
of  the  Report,  "  will  probably  be  repaid  as  the  proceed- 
ings in  Chancery  still  pending  shall  terminate.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  the  sum  of  20,000/.  may  be  calculated  as 
the  probable  charge  of  printing  the  Reports  to  the  pre- 
sent time." 

In  conformity  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  whose  Report  we 
have  already  referred,  another  Act  was  passed  (5  and  6 
Wm.  IV.  c.  71.)  entitled  An  Act  for  appointing  Com- 
missioners to  continue  the  Inquiries  concerning  Chari- 
ties in  England  and  Wales,  until  the  First  day  of  August 
]837."  The  exceptions  in  this  Act  as  to  Charities  to 
be  inquired  into  are  as  follows :— "  This  Act,  or  any  of 
the  provisions  therein  contained,  shall  not  extend  or  be 
construed  to  extend  to  either  of  the  Universities  of  Ox- 
ford or  Cambridge,  nor  to  any  College  or  Hall  within  the 
same,  nor  to  any  Schools  or  other  Endowments  of  which 
the  said  Universities,  Colleges,  or  Halls  are  trustees :  nor 
to  the  Colleges  of  W^estminster,  Eton,  or  Winchester ; 
nor  to  the  Charter  House;  nor  to  the  Schools  of  Har- 
row or  Rugby,  or  any  of  them ;  nor  to  the  Corporation 
of  the  Trmity  House  of  Deptford  Strond ;  nor  to  any 
Cathedral  or  Collegiate  Church  within  England  or 
Whales ;  nor  to  any  funds  applicable  to  the  benefit  of  any 
persons  of  the  Jewish  Persuasion,  or  the  people  called 
Quakers,  or  persons  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Persuasion, 
and  which  shall  be  under  the  superintendence  and  con- 
trol of  persons  of  such  Persuasions  respectively.'*  Also, 
— This  Act,  or  any  of  the  provisions  therein  contained, 
shall  not  extend  or  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  Insti- 
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tution  established,  or  Societ}^  for  charitable  purposes, 
wholly  or  principally  maintained  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions, and  under  the  superintendence  and  control  of 
any  committee  or  governors,  or  other  person  or  persons, 
chosen  or  appointed  out  of  or  by  voluntary  subscribers 
thereto  ;  and  that  the  application  of  any  donation  or  be- 
quest to  the  general  purposes  of  any  such  institution, 
establishment,  or  society,  in  aid  of  such  voluntary  con- 
tributions, shall  not  be  subject  to  the  examination  or 
interference  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  under  this 
act :  Provided  always,  that  the  management  and  appli- 
cation of  the  rents  and  profits  of  any  lands,  tenements, 
or  hereditaments  belonging  to  such  institution,  establish- 
ment, or  society,  for  the  period  of  twenty  years  or  up- 
wards before  the  passing  of  this  act,  shall  in  all  cases 
be  subject  to  the  examination  of  the  said  Commissioners 
at  their  discretion." 

The  inquiry  is  now  closed,  and  a  complete  index  of 
the  whole  of  the  voluminous  reports  is  in  preparation. 
We  shall  thus  be  in  possession  of  a  list  of  all  the  chari- 
ties in  England  and  Wales,  and  an  account  of  the  ap- 
plication of  their  revenues  (with  the  exception  of  those 
above  mentioned) ;  and  though  various  circumstances 
have  prevented  these  reports  from  being  in  all  cases 
complete  and  accurate,  the  errors  and  omissions  will  be 
inconsiderable,  compared  with  the  amount  of  useful  in- 
formation» 

To  a  person  unacquainted  with  the  numerous,  com- 
h  plicated,  and  opposing  interests  which  exist  in  this  coun- 
ir  try,  it  might  appear  quite  inexplicable  why  all  charitable 
•  ;  endowments  were  not  subjected  to  the  Commissioners' 
r.    inquiry ;  and  why  certain  particular  endowments  have  al- 

ways  been  so  cautiously  comprised  within  the  words  of 
iv    exception.    The  professed  object  of  the  inquiry  is  the 

good  of  the  charities :  it  was  to  inquire  into  their  reve- 
V  nues  and  the  management  of  them ;  to  correct  abuses  in 
j  the  same ;  to  discover  any  charity  property  that  has  got 
.  into  wrong  hands  ;  and  generally,  so  far  as  the  power  of 
,  the  Commissioners  extended,  to  aid  the  charitable  in- 
3  tention  of  donors.  Such  was  the  professed  object — such 
I  also,  we  presume,  was  the  real  object  of  the  inquiry  ; 
•j.    and  in  many  cases  the  inquiry  has  been  productive  of 
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great  benefit  to  charities — partly  from  trustees,  and  others 
interested,  having  willingly  attended  to  the  suggestions 
and  decisions*  of  the  commissioners ;  partly  from  pro- 
ceedings having  been  instituted  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, in  consequence  of  the  Commissioners'  inquries ;  and 
partly,  also,  by  such  indirect  modes  as  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  case  of  Berkhamstead  School. 

When,  then,  we  simply  say  that  the  object  of  the  in- 
quiry was  the  good  of  charities,  and  that  the  inquiry  was 
adapted  to  secure  this  object,  we  seem  to  want  some 
explanation  of  the  circumstances  of  many  most  import- 
ant charities  being  excepted  from  the  investigation. 

The  use  of  a  collective  word  like  *  Charities*  or  *  En- 
dowments,' to  which  a  personal  character  is  thus  given, 
is  one  cause  why  matters  of  this  kind  are  enveloped  in 
a  kind  of  mist,  which  can  only  be  dispelled  by  changing 
the  terms,  or  carefully  analysing  and  separating  the  par- 
ticulars comprehended  under  the  general  name.  A  cha- 
rity consists  of  property  given  for  permanent  charitable 
purposes,  and  of  persons  who  are  the  actual  managers  of 
such  property,  and  of  persons  who  are  actually  interested 
in  the  same.  It  often  happens  that  the  managers  of  the 
property  are  also  solely  or  principally  interested  in  its 
application,  as  in  the  case  of  Colleges  in  the  Universities. 
It  may  also  happen  that  the  permanent  charitable  purpose, 
as  defined  by  the  donor,  may  be  adverse  to  the  interest  of 
those  who  are  the  present  managers  or  receivers  of  his 
bounty ;  but  this  can  only  be  when  the  actual  adminis- 
tration is  inconsistent  with  the  trusts  or  intention  of  the 
instrument  of  foundation,  for  if  the  actual  administration 
is  in  conformity  with  the  trusts  or  intention,  it  must  be 
consistent  with  the  permanent  purpose  of  the  charity. 
We  assume  that  all  the  charities  excepted  from  the  Com- 
missioners' inquiry,  were  excepted  because  there  were 
persons  in  the  legislature  powerful  enough  to  procure 
the  insertion  of  the  excepting  clauses;  it  being  here 
assumed  that  all  the  present  managers  of  the  charities 
so  excepted,  did  not  wish  them  to  be  subjected  to  the 
inquiries  of  the  Commissioners.  It  might  then  not 
unfairly  be  inferred,  that  the  managers  of  the  excepted 
charities,  and  especially  the  managers  beneficially  inte- 
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rested  in  such  charities,  had  some  good  reason  for  avoid- 
ing such  inquiry.  Making  all  due  allowance  for  the 
aversion  which  many  of  such  managers  have  to  be  troubled 
about  what  they  consider  their  own  concerns,  and  their 
dislike  of  anything  which  they  look  upon  as  an  interfer- 
ence with  the  regular  tenor  of  administration  as  estab- 
lished by  their  predecessors  and  followed  by  themselves — 
still  we  conjecture  that  in  some  cases  the  actual  mana- 
gers of  such  charities  would  gladly  escape  all  scrutiny, 
for  fear  that  it  might  disturb  the  distribution  of  the  re- 
venues in  which  they  are  actually  interested.  And  this 
assertion  may  be  made  in  the  broadest  manner,  without 
attributing  any  dishonest  intention  to  many  of  such  ma- 
nagers of  charity-funds,  or  even  to  their  predecessors. 
The  instruments  of  foundation  have  in  many  cases  be- 
come so  inapplicable  to  existing  circumstances,  that,  gra- 
dually and  imperceptibly,  one  rule  after  another  has  been 
modified,  altered,  and  totally  done  away,  till  the  actual 
administration  of  the  charity,  both  as  to  its  funds  and  its 
internal  direction,  bears  very  little  resemblance  to  the 
charity  as  constituted  by  the  founder.  The  changes 
gradually  made  have  sometimes  been  necessary  for  the 
useful  administration  of  the  charity,  and  it  is  the  interest 
of  these  charities  (using  the  term  ^  interest'  here  in  the 
widest  sense)  that  they  should  undergo  still  further  mo- 
difications, which  should  rid  them  of  all  antiquated  and 
useless  rules ;  but  as  the  governors  of  such  charities  have 
not  the  power  to  do  this,  it  would  seem  better  that  the 
difficulties  of  their  position  should  be  clearly  pointed  out, 
in  order  that  the  legislature  may,  after  due  deliberation, 
apply  the  necessary  remedies.  Whenever  there  is  any 
concealment  as  to  the  administration  of  charity  funds, 
whether  the  managers  are  interested  in  them  or  not, 
people  will  impute  to  the  managers  abuses  of  which  they 
are  not  guilty,  and  assign  motives  for  their  conduct, 
of  which,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  we  may  confi- 
dently acquit  them.  It  is  then,  we  conceive,  for  the 
permanent  interest  of  all  charities  that  the  inquiry 
should  be  extended  to  those  which  have  hitherto  been 
excepted  ;  and  if  it  *>should  turn  out  that  in  any  case 
such  inquiry  is  not  for  the  interest  of  the  actual  mana- 
gers or  persons  beneficially  interested,  that  is  only  an 
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additional  reason  for  the  inquiry  being  made :  it  bein|J 
a  necessary  consequence,  by  implication,  that  the  present 
persons  enjoying,  cannot  enjoy  adversely  to  the  interestaj 
of  their  successors  without  enjoying  something  whichl 
they  ought  not  to  enjoy.  Eleemosynary  Corporations  • 
who  hold  charity  estates  for  their  own  benefit,  are  per- 
haps inclined  to  think  that  they  at  least  ought  not  to 
be  meddled  with,  and  that  they  and  their  affairs  should 
not  be  dragged,  as  it  is  called,  before  the  pubHc;  but  in 
reply  to  this  it  may  be  urged,  that,  while  it  is  certain  that 
the  actual  corporators  will  take  care  of  themselves,  it 
is  not  so  certain  that  they  will  provide  equally  well  for 
their  successors.  If  it  were  the  law  that  such  corporate 
bodies  must  be  totally  changed  by  the  removal  of  all  the 
members  existing  at  any  given  time,  before  a  new  set 
of  members  should  be  formed,  we  may  be  sure,  that  with 
the  death  of  the  last  member  the  whole  property  would 
be  exhausted,  as  far  as  it  were  possible  to  dispose  of  it  or 
load  it  with  charges.  As  it  is,  the  gradual  changes  in  the 
component  parts  of  such  corporate  bodies  as  we  allude 
to,  prevent,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  administration  of  the 
funds  being  too  much  in  favour  of  the  actual  members 
at  any  one  time ;  but  to  make  the  administration  of 
such  charities  complete,  it  would  seem  best  to  combine 
with  the  actual  administration  of  the  funds  by  the  pre- 
sent members  the  general  and  perm.anent  superintend- 
ence of  some  public  functionary.  The  Visitor,  who  is 
the  superintendent,  is  often  invested  with  powers  much 
too  narrow  to  superintend  effectually  the  administration 
of  the  founder's  bounty,  and  there  are  abundant  reasons 
for  his  not  interfering  even  when  he  has  full  power. 

The  abuses  and  defects  in  the  present  administration 
of  charities,  as  pointed  out  by  the  Commissioners,  are 
reducible  to  the  two  general  heads  of  abuses. and  defects 
in  the  management  of  the  charity  property,  and  in  the 
legal  mode  of  remedying  such  abuses ;  and  abuses  and 
defects  in  the  modes  of  accomplishing  the  objects  for 
which  the  property  was  given. 

Where  the  property  is  large,  and  vested  in  corporate 
bodies,  it  is  generally  safer  and  better  managed  than  when 
it  is  small,  and  vested  in  trustees  who  have  not  a  corpo- 
rate character.    But  even  under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
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cumstances,  real  abuses  in  the  management  of  the  proper- 
ty do  occur,  the  only  remedy  for  which  is  by  an  applica- 
tion to  the  visitor  or  to  a  Court  of  Equity.  Proceedings 
in  Equity  are  never  expeditious,  and  when  a  cause  has  to 
be  referred  to  the  Master,  to  take  accounts,  or  to  settle  a 
scheme,  one  or  both  of  which  is  generally  the  case  in  a  cha- 
rity Information,  the  cause  may  remain  in  the  Master's 
office,  if  it  is  adv^sely  defended,  seven  or  eight  years,  and 
even  more.  Such  proceedings  are,  of  course,  attended 
with  great  expense,  which,  if  paid  out  of  the  charity 
funds,  impairs  the  efficiency  of  the  charity  for  a  long  time, 
and  occasionally  deprives  the  master  of  a  school  of  his 
salary,  or  part  of  it,  for  several  years ;  or,  if  paid  by  those 
(the  relators)  who  complain  of  the  administration  of  the 
charity,  which  sometimes  happens,  are  sufficient  to  de- 
ter individuals  from  endeavouring  to  correct  abuses  in 
the  management  of  charity  funds.  The  expense  and 
delay  incident  to  the  mode  of  taking  accounts  in  the 
Masters  office,  seem  to  be  generally  admitted;  and  it 
is  considered  that  they  ought  to  be  remedied. 

Gross  mismanagement,  misapplication,  and  actual  fraud, 
sometimes  occur  in  the  management  of  charity  property, 
and  this,  we  believe,  is  more  generally  the  case  when  the 
funds  are  not  in  the  hands  of  a  corporate  body,  though 
such  bodies,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  are  not  al- 
ways free  from  such  charges.  But  many  cases,"  says 
Mr.  Warren,*  "  we  found  to  consist  merely  of  a  misap- 
plication arising  from  inattention,  or  ignorance  of  what 
was  the  original  import  of  the  founder's  intention  ;  these 
we  (the  Commissioners)  have  in  numerous  instances  been 
enabled  to  correct  by  representing  to  the  trustees  and 
managers  of  the  charities — they  have  acceded  to  our 
representation,  and  the  evil  has  been  corrected ;  very 
many  have  been  thus  corrected." 

Owing  to  such  recommendations,  and  the  greater  pub- 
licity given  to  the  nature  and  endowments  of  charities 
by  the  printing  of  the  Commissioners'  Reports,  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  in  addition  to  many  abuses  having  thus  been 
summarily  remedied,  there  is  now  a  better  chance  of 
their  not  recurring  in  future.    Those  who  live  on  the 
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spot,  and  are  either  beneficially  interested  in  the  charity 
or  moved  by  a  desire  to  see  it  made  efficient,  are  likely 
to  be  vigilant  in  detecting  any  future  abuse  ;  but  still 
the  defect  here  pointed  out  is  one  that  calls  for  a  cor- 
responding remedy,  which  is  that  of  some  general  super- 
vision, by  which  abuses  shall  not  only  be  remedied  soon 
and  cheaply,  but  shall  also  be  prevented.  To  effect  this 
object,  there  must  be  some  central  authority  which  shall 
have  regular  and  authenticated  information  as  to  the 
state  of  every  charity,  and  power  to  act  when  necessary. 

It  often  happens  that  all  the  trustees  of  a  charity  are 
dead,  and  that  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  find  the 
representatives  of  the  surviving  trustee:  in  such  case 
the  property,  if  money,  is  liable  to  be  lost,  and  if  land, 
is  liable  to  be  neglected,  and  ultimately  to  be  lost  also. 
Many  charity  funds  consist  of  small  rent-charges  of  the 
value  of  2/. — 51. — 10/.  or  201,  Mr.  Warren  observes,  "  We 
have  frequently  found  rent-charges,  of  which  we  have 
satisfactorily  to  our  own  minds  fixed  the  liability  upon 
the  party,  and  they  have  professed  a  willingness  to  pay, 
but  declined  to  do  so,  for  want  of  knowing  how  they 
should  receive  a  sufficient  discharge."  By  Act  2  Wm. 
IV.  c.  57,  it  was  provided,  that,  "  when  it  should  appear 
to  the  Commissioners  that  the  property  belonging  to  a 
charity  consists  only  of  one  or  more-rent  charges,  not 
exceeding  in  the  whole  the  sum  of  20/.  and  that  there 
are  no  existing  trustees  or  persons  qualified  to  give  an 
effectual  discharge  for  such  rent-charges,  it  shall  be  law- 
ful for  any  five  of  the  Commissioners,  by  writing  under 
their  hands  and  seals,  to  empower  the  resident  minister, 
and  the  churchwardens  or  chapelwardens,  of  the  parish 
interested,  to  receive  and  give  discharges,  and  to  apply 
the  same  to  the  purposes  of  the  charitable  donations  in 
the  same  manner  as  trustees  of  a  charity  would  have 
been  bound  to  do."  This  provision  removes  a  certain 
class  of  difficulties. 

The  number  of  these  small  unimprovable  rent-charges 
appears  from  the  Commissioners'  Reports  to  be  very  con- 
siderable, and  this  is  a  kind  of  property  very  likely  to 
be  lost.    Accordingly,  it  has  been  suggested*  that  par- 

*  Mr.  Hines'  Evidence,  Select  Committee,  1835. 
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ties  holding  property  subject  to  such  rent-charges,  might 
redeem  them  at  a  given  number  of  years'  purchase ;  but 
as  parties  might  not  be  always  able  or  willing  to  redeem 
them,  it  would  seem  sufficient  to  provide  that  all  these 
rent-charges  should  be  sold  at  the  best  price  they  would 
fetch,  taking  care  to  wait  for  a  proper  opportunity  for 
sale.  The  mode  of  investing  and  securing  the  money 
thus  arising  is  a  subject  for  another  consideration. 

A  great  deal  of  charity  money  is  endangered,  and 
much  has  been  absolutely  lost,  by  being  lent  by  the 
trustees  to  individuals  on  their  mere  personal  security, 
instead  of  being  invested  in  government  or  real  securi- 
ties. "  In  South  Wales*  they  scarcely  ever  invest  it ; 
the  money  has  been  lent  to  some  great  landed  proprietor 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  occasionally  to  a  friend  of  the 
trustees  :  it  is  passed  in  that  manner  from  one  person 
to  another."  Instances  in  which  charity  money  has  been 
lost  by  the  insolvency  of  those  to  whom  it  has  been  lent, 
or  by  the  insolvency  of  a  surviving  trustee,  or  of  a  trus- 
tee in  whose  hands  the  other  trustees  have  allowed  the 
money  to  remain,  are  not  uncommon,  and  those  who  are 
really  answerable  for  such  loss  are  seldom  called  upon 
to  make  it  good.  Indeed,  the  whole  affair  is  sometimes 
quietly  arranged  by  a  friendly  suit  in  Equity,  of  which 
the  public  know  nothing  by  the  Reports,  and  of  which, 
under  present  regulations,  they  can  know  very  little  by 
consulting  the  Records  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

When  the  trustees  are  not  a  corporate  body,  it  is  ne- 
cessary, as  the  occasion  arises,  to  have  fresh  trust  deeds 
for  the  purpose  of  transferring  the  legal  estate  in  the 
trust  property  to  other  new  trustees,  or  to  other  trustees 
jointly  with  those  continuing  or  surviving.  Such  ex- 
penses press  very  heavily  on  small  charities.  I  have 
known,"t  says  Mr.  Grant,  "  several  years'  distribution 
stopped  completely  by  the  expenses  of  a  trust  deed." 

The  title  deeds  of  charities  have  often  been  lost,  and 
it  is  probable  that  a  great  number  are  constantly  in  pro- 
gress towards  destruction.  Deeds  were  often  found  by 
the  commissioners  in  a  bad  state  of  preservation,  and 

*  Mr.  Wrottesley's  Evidence,  Select  Committee,  1 835. 
t  Mr.  Grant's  Evidence,  Select  Committee,  1835. 
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"  are  often  totally  destroyed  by  being  deposited  in  damp 
churches ;  at  the  same  time,  we  find  frequently  more 
ancient  deeds  in  the  custody  of  solicitors  and  trustees  in 
a  good  state  of  preservation."*  When  deeds  of  gift  or 
bequest  have  perished,  the  charities  are  distributed  ac- 
cording to  tradition :  some  trusts  are  written  up  in  the 
churches  in  letters  of  gold ;  "  but  it  frequently  happens 
that  they  do  not  contain  a  vast  variety  of  particulars 
which  they  ought  and  would  contain,  if  some  general 
form  of  registry  were  adopted."t 

Considerable:]:  sums  of  money  stand  in  the  name  of 
the  Accountant  General  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  to  the 
credit  of  different  charities.  When  the  trustees  of  such 
money  are  a  fluctuating  body,  "  an  affidavit  is  required 
every  time  the  dividend  is  received^  that  the  trustees 
applying  are  the  same  who  gave  the  last  power  of  attor- 
ney ;  and  if  any  trustee  has  been  changed,  fresh  powers 
of  attorney  are  required,  and  a  great  expense  is  thereby 
occasioned  in  receiving  the  dividends.  In  a  charity  in 
the  parish  of  Charing,  in  the  first  Report,  page  93,  the 
dividends  to  be  received  from  stock  standing  in  the  name 
of  the  Accountant  General,  amount  to  88/.  16^.  Qd.  per 
annum,  and  the  annual  expense  incurred  in  receiving 
them  amounts  to  9/.  \^s.  And  there  are  other  cases 
similar."  The  same  gentleman  mentions  another  case  in 
which  the  dividends,  being  small,  were  allowed  to  accu- 
mulate for  four  or  five  years,  in  order  to  diminish  the 
expenses  of  receiving  them.  The  accumulations  of  these 
four  or  five  years  only  amounted  to  28/.  and  the  ex- 
pense of  getting  them  was  14/.  In  this  case,  the 
yearly  dividends  were  payable  to  a  schoolmaster,  who 
of  course  waited  several  years  for  them,  and  then  only 
received  half  of  what  was  due  to  him."  There  is  also 
some  danger^  as  suggested  by  the  committee,  that  divi- 
dends thus  allowed  to  accumulate  may  be  forgotten  al- 
together. 

When  the  charity  fund  is  very  small,  and  the  only 
redress  is  by  an  application  to  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  abuses  and  defects  in  the  manage- 

*  Mr.  Wrottesley's  Evidence,  Select  Committee,  1835. 
t  Mr.  Wrottesley's  Evidence. 
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ment  of  such  a  fund  must  be  without  remedy ;  for  the 
expenses  attendant  on  a  judicial  inquiry  into  a  small 
fund  must  necessarily  bear  a  much  greater  ratio  to 
those  attendant  on  such  an  inquiry  into  a  large  fund^ 
than  the  amount  of  the  small  fund  itself  to  the  large  fund. 
Trustees  who  are  disposed  to  apply  the  charity  property 
to  the  best  of  their  ability  sometimes  act  illegally  in 
applying  the  money  in  some  greater  or  less  degree,  con- 
trary to  the  express  trust,  when  they  find  that  a  strict 
application  of  it,  according  to  the  trust  deed  or  bequest, 
is  impracticable.  In  such  cases,  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
as  already  explained,  would  sanction  the  trustees  in  ap- 
plying such  money  as  near  as  might  be  to  the  donor's 
intention,  when  the  change  of  circumstances  did  not 
permit  that  intention  to  be  executed  literally.  But  the 
expense  of  an  application  to  the  Court  often  deters  the 
trustees  from  resorting  to  it,  and  they  apply  the  money 
in  the  best  way  that  they  can,  on  their  own  responsi- 
bility. On  the  other  hand,  trustees  similarly  situated 
with  respect  to  trust  money  may  allege  that  they  can- 
not safely  make  any  application  of  it  without  the  sanction 
of  the  Court,  and  they  may  be  well  aware  that  the  ex- 
pense of  such  application  is  a  strong  motive  for  deterring 
any  parties  from  making  it.  The  money  in  such  case 
remains  undemanded  of  those  who  are  bound  to  pay  it, 
or  unapplied  in  the  hands  of  those  whose  business  it  is 
to  dispense  it,  and  those  at  the  time  beneficially  interest- 
ed of  course  lose  the  advantage  of  the  charity.* 

Without  enumerating  further  defects  in  the  present 
management  of  Charity  funds,  and  particularly  of  those 
which  are  not  vested  in  Corporate  bodies,  we  may  sum 
up  in  a  few  words  the  chief  defects  as  to  the  administra- 
tion of  these  small  sums.f  The  frequent  losses  which 
happen  to  charities  of  sums  deposited  in  the  hands  of 
individuals,  or  advanced  on  personal  security,  the  losses 
or  ruinous  expenses  frequently  attendant  on  investment 
(especially  of  sums  of  small  or  moderate  amount)  in  the 
funds,  in  the  names  of  trustees,  when  care  is  not  taken 
to  renew  the  trust,  the  expense  so  burdensome  to  small 
charities  attendant  on  such  renewals  when  regularly 

*  ^Jr.  Wrottesley's  Evidence. 
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made,  and  on  powers  of  attorney  generally  required  to 
effect  transfers,  and  for  receipt  of  dividends;  all  those 
evils,  and  several  others  which  might  be  enumerated, 
operate  most  injuriously  on  the  smaller  charities  whose 
funds  are  of  a  pecuniary  nature,  and  call  loudly  for  a  re- 
medy.*' 

The  property  of  a  charity  may  be  fully  secured  by 
the  trustees,  and  the  application  of  the  revenue  may  be 
perfectly  unexceptionable,  and  yet  the  charity  may  be 
either  much  mismanaged,  or,  owing  to  some  circum- 
stances, may  be  useless. — These  remarks  apply  entirely 
to  charities  for  education.  The  trustees  may  guard  the 
property  with  the  same  care  that  they  do  their  own,  and 
pay  the  proceeds  as  directed  to  the  master  or  masters 
to  whom  the  founder  has  given  it,  and  yet  the  master 
or  masters  may  neglect  that  duty,  the  discharge  of 
which  alone  entitles  them  to  receive  the  donor's  bounty. 

The  persons  whose  business  it  is  to  see  that  masters 
of  endowed  schools  do  their  duty  are  either  those  who  are 
also  the  legal  owners  and  managers  of  the  estates,  or 
those  whom  the  donor  has  appointed  to  govern  his  cha- 
rity, without  giving  them  any  share  in  the  management 
or  distribution  of  his  bounty ;  or,  in  the  absence  of  any 
appointment  by  the  donor,  the  heirs  of  the  donor;  or,  in 
the  defect  of  heirs  of  the  founder,  and  in  the  case  of 
all  Royal  Foundations,  the  Crown,  which  exercises  its 
power  of  visiting  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  persons 
invested  with  these  powers  are,  as  already  explained, 
legally  called  Visitors,  and  these  powers  are  those  which 
we  have  already  in  a  general  way  described.  We  are  not 
aware  of  any  mode  in  which  endowments  for  education 
are  or  can  be  superintended  other  than  those  just  enu- 
merated ;  and  when  we  consider  that  visitors  are  often 
ignorant  of  their  duty,  and,  when  informed  of  it,  are  not 
very  ready  in  acting,  and  that  it  is  not  the  business  of 
any  public  functionary  to  ascertain  whether  they  act  or 
not,  or  to  compel  them  to  act,  or  to  act  for  them,  it 
might  be  inferred  by  any  man  who  has  had  a  reasonable 
experience  of  human  affairs,  that  the  superintendence 
of  endowments  for  education  must  generally  be  very  de- 
fective. "  The  special  visitors,"  says  Mr.  Wrottesley,  '''  ^'^  in 

*  Evidence,  Select  Committee,  1835. 
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most  cases  are  a  burden  and  inconvenience  to  the  charity ; 
it  excludes  them  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, which  is  a  very  great  detriment  to  the  objects  of  the 
charity  (1  mean  that  it  is  a  detriment  that  the  trustees 
should  not  be  controlled  in  the  internal  management  of  the 
charity  in  any  respect).  In  the  next  place,  it  frequently 
happens  that  those  charities  are  not  at  all  looked  into 
by  the  special  visitors;  therefore  the  inconvenience  re- 
mains, and  the  advantage  is  wholly  loste — I  should  say 
it  would  be  an  advantage,  certainly,  if  some  process  were 
adopted  of  accurately  informing  the  visitor  of  the  nature 
of  his  power;  but  that  would  not  be  so  very  advan- 
tageous as  a  visitation  by  a  professional  board.  The  visi- 
tor, when  an  unprofessional  person,  is  not  perfectly  con- 
versant with  the  extent  of  the  powers  conferred  on  him 
under  a  visitation  clause,  even  supposing  he  has  had  ac- 
cess to  it ;  but  if  a  general  power  of  visitation  were  to 
be  exercised  by  a  board  composed  of  professional  per- 
sons, I  think  it  would  be  much  more  advantageous  to 
the  interests  of  the  charities  than  visitations  by  any 
other  person."  Mr.  Wrottesley  would  suggest,  not'  the 
suppression  of  visitors,  but  a  concurrent  power  in  some 
board  to  co-operate  with  them. 

Visitors  seem  to  have  been  no  more  active  a  century 
ago  than  they  are  now.  When  the  case  of  Berkham- 
stead  School  was  brought  before  Lord  Hardwicke,  in  - 
1744,  his  lordship  observed  that  the  Warden  of  All  Souls 
had  only  ISs.  4d,  allowed  for  visiting  once  in  three  years, 
which  he  seemed  to  consider  a  very  satisfactory  expla- 
nation why  he  had  never  thought  it  worth  his  while  to 
exercise  his  visitorial  authority.  "  I  may,  probably," 
added  Lord  Hardwicke,  give  the  visitor  an  augmenta- 
tion hereafter."  The  good  sense  of  the  judge  discovered 
that  a  man  charged  with  duties  to  be  performed  in  a 
place  at  a  great  distance  from  his  residence,  for  which 
he  was  to  have  so  small  a  remuneratiouj  was  not  very 
likely  to  perform  them. 

It  is  not  our  intention  at  present  to  consider  in  detail 
the  remedies  which  are  proposed  in  the  evidence  already 
referred  to  for  the  better  administration  of  charities, 
nor  to  suggest  any  other  remedies.  The  details  of  any 
plan  for  rendering  these  charities  effectual,  according  to 
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the  intention  of  the  donors,  would  involve  the  consider- 
ation of  a  great  number  of  particulars,  and  the  necessity 
of  carefully  weighing  all  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  the  present  system  of  administration  against 
those  of  any  other  proposed  system :  and  the  consider- 
ation of  the  means  of  rendering  charities  for  education 
as  effectual  as  they  can  be  made,  in  which  case  it  would 
often  be  necessary  to  depart  from  the  donor's  intentions, 
would  involve  still  greater  difficulties.  So  much  as  this, 
however,  may  be  laid  down  safely,  as  the  principle  of  all 
measures  for  the  better  administration  of  charity  funds : 
there  must  be  a  power  vested  in  some  individual  or  in- 
dividuals, and  a  large  power,  for  the  purpose  of  co-ope- 
rating with,  assisting,  directing,  and  correcting  all  those 
who  are  entrusted  with  the  management  of  charity  pro- 
perty, and  especially  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  funds  given  for  Education.  The  neces- 
sity of  a  central  authority,  which  shall  exercise  a  general 
superintendence  over  all  charities,  cannot  for  a  moment 
be  disputed  by  any  man  who  will  calmly  consider  all  the 
evidence  on  this  subject :  at  the  same  time,  while  we 
admit  and  contend  for  the  establishment  of  such  an  au- 
thority, we  contend  that  there  are  as  sufficient  reasons 
for  continuing  to  local  trustees  and  visitors,  powers  the 
same  or  similar  to  those  which  they  now  enjoy;  always 
provided  that  these  trustees  and  visitors  shall  be  ap- 
pointed in  the  way  which  shall  appear  best  calculated  to 
insure  efficient  persons,  and  that  they  shall  in  all  matters 
be  subject  to  the  superintendence  of  this  controlling  au- 
thority, without  being  under  the  necessity  of  resorting 
to  it  in  the  ordinary  discharge  of  the  duties  assigned  to 
them. 

So  far  as  we  are  enabled  to  form  a  judgment^  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  vv^hatever  in  immediately  pro- 
viding by  law  for  tlie  cheaper  and  more  effectual  ad- 
ministration of  charities  so  far  as  the  funds  are  concern- 
ed. All  the  difficulties  and  defects  in  the  present  ad- 
ministration of  them  which  we  have  enumerated  might 
be  and  ought  to  be  remedied  before  many  sessions  are 
over.  Indeed,  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  evidence 
before  the  Select  Committee  seem  to  point  out  pretty 
fully  the  remedies.    The  first  enactment  might  not  pos- 
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sibly  provide  for  all  cases,  but  the  experience  of  a  few 
years  would  indicate  the  necessary  amendments. 

But  as  to  any  immediate  legislation  with  respect  to 
the  administration  of  charities  as  places  of  education,  we 
confess,  that  after  having  long  considered  the  subject, 
we  apprehend  that  if  the  legislation  were  conducted  in 
the  usual  way,  more  harm  than  good  might  be  done. 
To  provide  for  the  effectual  administration  of  all  charit- 
able endowments  as  places  of  education,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary (such  is  their  nature  and  variety)  to  consider 
every,  or  nearly  every  question  that  would  enter  into 
the  consideration  of  the  general  question  of  education. 

The  legislature  has  not  yet  shown  any  signs  of  capacity 
for  this  task.  No  act  has  yet  proceeded  from  it,  which 
gives  any  good  hope  of  any  measure  originating  in  that 
body  in  its  usual  course  of  legislation,  which  shall  settle  a 
question  so  difficult,  and  in  this  country  peculiarly  so 
complicated.  The  constitution  of  the  legislative  body, 
and  the  business  that  presses  upon  it,  seem  to  preclude 
all  possibility  of  such  a  measure  being  effectually  accom- 
plished. Indeed,  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  pecu- 
liar difficulties  of  the  subject,  it  must  be  obvious  to  any 
person  who  looks  to  the  composition  of  the  House  of  Lords 
and  Commons,  and  to  the  kind  of  qualification  possessed 
by  a  large  number  of  the  members,  that  no  wise  man 
would  wish  to  see  them  undertake  to  legislate  on  such  a 
subject,  in  the  same  w^ay  that  they  legislate  on  other  sub- 
jects. Add  to  this  the  infinite  variety  of  business  which 
distracts  the  members  of  the  Commons'  House,  the  time 
and  energy  wasted  on  mere  party  questions,  sometimes 
trifling,  and  often  contemptible,  with  the  attendance  on 
committees,  the  passing  of  private  bills  through  the 
House,  and  all  the  endless  confusion  of  legislation,  as  it 
is  called,  public  and  private ;  and  how  is  it  possible  that 
any  such  measure,  as  one  which  shall  lay  the  foundation 
of  education,  broad  and  secure,  can  proceed  from  such 
a  body  ?  The  fault  is  not  with  individuals,  and  certainly 
not  with  those  who  hold  office  under  the  Crown,  for. they 
have  enough  to  do  at  present ;  but  there  is  the  w^ant 
of  a  public  functionary  whose  business  it  shall  be,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  make  himself  master  of  the  actual  state 
of  education  in  England,  which  itself  would  require  the 
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labour  of  some  years,  and  then  to  propose  such  a  scheme 
as  shall  be  in  harmony  with  those  general  principles  on 
which  the  government  is  administered.  Such  a  scheme, 
digested  by  a  man  of  mature  years,  of  acknowledged 
ability  and  high  character,  when  presented  for  adop- 
tion to  the  Houses,  with  the  approbation  of  the  minis- 
try, would  be  a  very  different  thing  from  what  we 
might  and  may  expect,  if  this  important  subject  is  either 
left  to  any  individual  who  may  choose  to  constitute  him- 
self a  legislator  for  the  occasion  ;  or,  if  the  preparation  of 
a  law  on  the  subject  should  be  placed  by  government, 
(as  it  must  be,  if  anything  is  attempted  by  it  at  present) 
in  the  hands  of  a  merely  professional  person. 

The  first  step,  then,  towards  a  reform  in  Education, 
is  the  appointment  of  a  fit  person  to  superintend  Edu- 
cation, or  to  speak  in  more  precise  terms,  a  Minister 
of  Education,  who  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Cabinet. 
The  first  step  to  avoid,  is  to  make  a  numerous  unpaid 
Board  of  Education.  Such  a  Board  may  be  a  very  proper 
way  of  administering  some  things,  at  least,  such  is  the 
opinion  in  this  country ;  but  it  is  not  the  way  in  which 
Education,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  ever  been  well  admi- 
nistered ;  and  in  a  country  like  our  own,  it  would  proba- 
bly be  less  successful  than  in  any  other.  The  experiment 
of  a  numerous  unpaid  board  has  already  been  tried,  or 
rather  attempted,  in  England;  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  a  design,  good  in  itself,  and  well  conceived  as  to  its 
ends,  has  so  far  failed  as  to  disappoint  the  expectations 
of  those  who  wished  rather  than  hoped  for  its  accom- 
plishment, and  to  make  it  hardly  doubtful  that  success, 
if  finally  obtained,  must  be  deferred  for  many  years,  and 
perhaps  can  only  be  attained  by  remodelling  the  con- 
stitution of  the  body  incorporated  under  the  title  of  the 
University  of  London. 

To  appoint  a  Minister  of  Education  would  be  to  de- 
clare that  Education  is  a  matter  of  public  concern  :  it 
would  be  the  acknowledgment  of  a  principle  that  must 
exercise  a  more  extensive  and  permanent  influence  on 
the  condition  of  the  people  of  this  country  than  any 
event  that  has  taken  place  in  its  history.  To  educate 
this  people  is  to  make  them  acquainted  with  their  social 
rights  and  duties  as  members  of  a  polity,  not  cast  in 
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"ie  a  fixed  and  rigid  frame  which  cannot  be  altered  without 
OQ  breaking  it  up  and  refashioning  the  fragments;  but  a 
De,  polity  which,  in  its  original  feudal  organization,  possess- 
ed ed  the  elements  of  extension  and  growth,  of  change,  of 
)p-  improvement,  and,  as  a  part  of  the  same  conditions,  of 
is-    deterioration  and  decay. 

When  the  country  was  not  populous,  when  internal 
ler  communication  was  slow  and  difficult,  and  the  inhabitants 
B-  of  each  part  of  the  country  consequently  could  know  but 
of  little  as  to  what  their  fellow-citizens  in  remote  parts  were 
t  doing  or  suffering,  every  attempt  at  improvement  was  of 
it)    necessity  local,  and  such  is  the  character  of  most  of  the 

endowments  for  education. 
;n.       It  was  for  particular  neighbourhoods, — the  birthplace 
J-    of  the  donor,  or  with  which  he  was  connected  by  some 
er    early  tie,— -that  his  bounty  was  given ;  and  in  looking 
:i.    round  for  those  to  whom  he  could  entrust  the  adminis- 
id    tration  of  his  gift  and  the  conservation  of  his  school, 
fr    he  fixed  generally  on  those  who  lived  within  the  limits 
lie    to  which  his  charity  was  confined.    To  secure  the  good 
:fi    conduct  of  his  trustees,  if  he  thought  it  necessary  to  ap- 
11.    point  also  a  visitor  and  overseer^  he  often  fixed  on  some 
a-    person  whose  property  or  whose  office  seemed  to  offer  a 
Dt    guarantee  that  an  efficient  control  would  never  be  want- 
or    ing.    Accordingly  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  was  some- 
c,     times  appointed  to  license  the  master  or  to  visit  the 
school ;  or  some  rich  landholders  in  the  neighbourhood, 
V     or  some  existing  corporate  body,  were  made  visitors  or 
tr^stees,  or  both.    Such  a  system,  the  only  one  then 
v     practicable,  was  favourable  to  the  growth  of  freedom 
:     and  a  spirit  of  independence.    It  gave  to  the  principal 
persons  in  numerous  communities  an  active  interest  in 
.     the  school  afiairs  of  their  district,  free  from  the  direct 
control  of  the  Crown  or  its  officers ;  and  it  was  also 
favourable  to  improving  the  character  of  the  nation,  by 
offering  a  cheap  and  easy  means  of  education  to  the 
poorest  people,  and  thus  nurturing  for  the  public  benefit 
some  of  the  great  men  of  this  country,  who  were  born  in 
poverty,  but  raised  to  wealth  and  usefulness  by  the  early 
education  of  their  grammar  school.    Such  were  some  of 
the  advantages  that  arose  from  the  grammar  schools  of 
this  country,  the  local  character  of  their  endowment,  and 
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the  local  administration  to  which  they  were  entrusted ; 
and  most  persons  may  readily  find  particular  instances 
which  will  fall  within  the  scope  of  these  general  re- 
marks. 

It  would  take  much  space,  and  more  inquiry  than  we 
have  made,  to  expound  all,  or  even  indicate  the  chief 
causes  which  have  brought  about  the  decline  of  many  (we 
do  not  say  all)  of  our  endowments  for  Education  ;  for 
viewing  the  whole  number,  and  taking  into  account  the 
means  which  they  possess,  it  must  be  admitted  that  at  pre- 
sent the  results  are  most  disproportionate  to  the  means. 
If  we  say  that  population  has  increased — that  manners  and 
habits  have  changed — that  towns  have  sprung  up  where 
once  only  villages  existed,  and  that  some  places  have 
fallen  into  decay  where  endowments  for  education  were 
fixed, — that  such  endowments  are  now  often  unsuited  to 
the  places  where  they  do  exist,  with  a  long  train  of  simi- 
lar circumstances  that  could  be  enumerated, — we  have 
still  pointed  out  no  causes  why  old  endowments  have  not 
been  kept  in  a  state  of  efiiciency,  nor  why  provision  for 
education  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  wealth 
and  population.  To  state  all  the  reasons  which  we  be- 
lieve to  have  operated  would  be  to  state  some  that  would 
perhaps  be  opposed  to  the  opinions  or  prejudices  of  many 
who  may  read  these  remarks ;  but  the  following  reasons 
will  account  for  a  good  deal. 

We  conceive  that,  when  the  great  resources  of  this 
country  for  the  production  of  wealth  began  to  be  de- 
veloped, and  its  commercial  and  manufacturing  industry 
opened  a  new  source  of  riches,  and  consequently  the 
road  to  honour  and  distinction,  a  much  greater  change 
was  gradually,  and  not  very  slowly,  effected  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  nation  than  is  generally  supposed.  With 
new  branches  of  industry,  new  roads  to  wealth,  new 
towns,  and  improved  communication  between  all  parts 
of  the  country,  sprung  up  a  new  race  of  men — a  race 
of  men  whose  ingenuity  and  perseverance  have,  by  one 
victory  after  another,  subjected  to  our  control  the  stub- 
born resistance  of  matter,  and  increased  in  a  thousand 
ways  the  material  sources  of  enjoyment  —  and  another 
race  of  men,  whose  business  it  is  to  perform  with  their 
hands  what  the  heads  of  the  others  have  contrived. 
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To  supply  the  wants  of  this  new  and  numerous  race, 
particularly  the  working  class^  there  were  either  no 
schools  at  all  in  the  places  where  the  new  population 
sprung  up,  or  they  were  totally  unsuited  either  to  the 
rich  or  the  poor  of  the  new  population. 

It  being  no  business  of  the  State  to  provide  schools 
where  they  were  wanting,  or  to  render  those  efficient 
which,  from  any  cause  in  addition  to  those  mentioned, 
had  become,  or  were  gradually  becoming,  nearly  useless, 
it  was  left  to  private  speculation  to  supply  what  was 
wanted.  And  if  ever  there  was  an  instance  well  adapted 
to  point  out  the  absurdity  of  applying  a  principle  univer- 
sally, which  may  be  true  in  most  cases,  but  may  not  be 
true  in  some,  it  is  that  of  demand  and  supply  in  the  mat- 
ter of  education.  The  demand  has  always  been  great, 
for  education  of  some  kind  or  other  never  was  neglected 
in  any  country ;  but  increased  demand  has  not  improved 
the  quality  of  the  supply,  though  the  activity  of  the  sup- 
plier has  been  stimulated  by  competition.  The  reason  is 
obvious  :  the  quality  of  the  supply  of  education  cannot 
be  judged  of  as  that  of  a  man's  meat  and  drink,  and 
clothing ;  and,  further,  the  supplier  will  and  must  adapt 
what  he  has  to  offer,  to  the  existing  prejudices  of  the 
people. 

We  shall  not  omit  what  we  consider  to  have  been  one 
of  the  unfavourable  effects,  or  accompaniments,  of  this 
development  of  our  national  industry ;  and  in  doing  this, 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  we  would  undervalue  the 
services  of  those  truly  great  men,  whose  genius  and 
whose  labours  have  contributed,  and  are  contributing 
daily,  to  the  happiness  of  every  individual,  by  bringing 
within  his  reach  a  greater  number  of  those  objects  which 
tend  to  make  life  desirable  and  happy.  But  we  must  not 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  the  energies  of  this  people 
have  long  been  turned  nearly  altogether  to  material  ob- 
jects, and  their  thoughts  to  the  consideration  of  the  pro- 
perties and  relations  of  matter,  without  further  reference 
to  the  condition  of  society  than  as  it  affects  production 
and  consumption.  Thus  the  ingenuity  of  a  small  num- 
ber is  exercised  as  discoverers  and  inventors,  and  the 
mass  are  occupied  in  producing  and  distributing;  and 
such  must  be  the  state  of  a  nation  where  the  arts  are 
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progressive,  where  capital  is  accumulated,  and  industry  is 
habitual ;  but  we  must  observe  that  such  a  state  of  pro- 
gress and  prosperity  in  one  direction  may  co-exist  with  a 
state  of  society  which  viewed,  in  all  other  relations,  may 
be  stationary,  or  even  retrograde.  Thus  in  this  country, 
while  the  nation  for  many  years  was  increasing  in  wealth 
and  external  prosperity,  there  was  little  progress  made  in 
those  sciences  which  embrace  the  noblest  objects  of  hu- 
man contemplation,  and  also  the  most  difficult,  because 
the  relations  of  the  things  to  be  considered  are  the  most 
varied  and  complex — the  conditions  on  which  depend 
the  happiness  and  stabilit}'^  of  society — those  conditions 
without  which  wealth  when  acquired  cannot  be  enjoyed, 
when  accumulated  cannot  be  preserved,  and  without 
which  it  cannot  ultimately  be  either  accumulated  or  ac- 
quired. Thus  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  for 
a  considerable  part  of  this,  almost  the  only  results  of 
thought  and  industry  that  command  our  admiration  were, 
with  some  few  exceptions,  those  which  belong  to  the 
improvement  of  the  useful  arts  of  life,  as  they  are  term- 
ed. Valuable  as  these  arts  are,  they  are  of  diminished 
value  and  of  doubtful  security  in  a  country  where  they 
co-exist  with  a  mass  of  ignorance  and  misery,  which, 
though  not  produced  by  them  as  causes,  must,  as  things 
are  constituted,  exist  with  them. 

Barren  and  unprofitable  as  many  of  those  branches  of 
knowledge  appear  to  be  which  are  now  cultivated  with  so 
much  assiduity,  it  cannot  be  said  that  even  the  most  tri- 
vial among  them  does  not  occasionally  lead  to  discoveries 
or  results  calculated — to  use  the  words  of  one  who  form- 
ed a  juster  judgment  of  the  ends  of  science  than  many 
who  have  more  successfully  laboured  in  it — "  to  enrich 
human  life  with  new  discoveries  and  wealth." — {Orga- 
num,  1  aph.  81).  And  those  who  are  occupied  even  on 
an  unproductive  soil  have  at  least  the  enjoyment  which 
accompanies  and  is  one  of  the  rewards  of  labour — the 
satisfaction  of  struggling  with  and  conquering  difficul- 
ties, and  seeing,  numbering,  registering,  describing,*  or 
arranging  something  that  nobody,  or  very  few,  have  seen 
numbered,  registered,  and  described  or  arranged.  But 
the  tendency  both  of  the  higher  exertions  of  the  intel- 
lect, when  confined  to  the  study  of  the  phaenomena  called 
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those  of  nature,  and  the  tendency  of  these  much  less 
elevated  exertions  of  the  mind,  which  are  more  particu- 
larly limited  to  observation,  description,  naming,  regis- 
tration, and  arrangement,  are  both  opposed  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  those  phsenomena  which  make  up  the  exist- 
ence of  society,  and  of  those  principles  according  to 
which,  in  order  to  exist  happily,  it  must  be  governed. 
Thus  in  running  after  matter,  as  it  is  termed,  we  have 
become  most  material^  and  we  might  almost  conclude, 
from  looking  at  the  nature  of  those  studies  which  largely 
occupy  the  youth  of  this  country,  and  of  those  objects 
for  which  learned  societies  and  other  similar  associations 
exist,  that  there  are  no  other  objects  but  those  special 
objects  that  are  deserving  our  notice.  It  would  seem 
to  have  been  hardly  considered  that  there  are  general 
objects  of  inquiry  and  of  research  which  embrace  the 
interests  of  the  whole  community,  and  to  which  those 
special  objects  are  so  far  subordinate  as  to  depend  for 
their  effectual  prosecution  on  the  previous  conditions  be- 
ing fulfilled. 

It  follows  from  what  we  have  said,  if  it  is  true,  that  a 
large  part  of  this  community,  who  possess  considerable 
attainments  of  the  special  kind,  are  not  awake  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  general  question  of  Education,  which 
briefly  expressed,  is — the  forming  of  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual character  of  the  nation ;  the  moral  having,  as  we 
view  it  here  (independent  of  the  particular  sanctions  by 
which  its  precepts  are  enforced)  a  reference  to  the  con- 
duct; the  intellectual  to  that  discipline  of  the  faculties 
which  shall  be  the  best  preparation  to  qualify  every  man 
to  perform  his  functions  as  a  member  of  society,  and 
also  for  the  special  object  to  which  each  person  from 
choice,  inclination,  or  necessity  may  devote  his  life.  We 
believe  that  many  persons,  who  possess  high  attainments 
in  several  of  the  special  branches,  have  unfortunately  had 
so  little  discipline  in  these  general  branches  as  to  be  not 
merely  indifferent  to^  but  opposed  to  that  general  educa- 
tion which  embraces  the  interests  of  the  whole  community. 
Accordingly,  by  the  constitution  of  many  societies  for 
promoting  the  improvement  of  all  classes,  and  particularly 
the  classes  termed  the  working  classes,  those  subjects 
are  solely  or  mainly  considered  which  have  for  their 
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object  the  investigation  of  the  phsenomena  of  nature  and  ' 
their  practical  applications  ;  or  the  observation  of  phse- 
nomena  where  the  gratification  of  curiosity  is  the  end 
and  limit  of  the  inquirj^  Other  subjects  are  considered 
as  of  a  controversial  class,  and  are  excluded  as  being 
likely  to  cause  discussion ;  it  being  not  yet  generally 
seen  or  admitted  that  it  is  possible  to  say  what  a  thing  is 
without  saying  what  it  ought  to  be — that  it  is  possible 
to  discuss  moral  questions  without  deciding  either  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  and  to  discuss  every  question  that  con- 
cerns the  well-being  of  a  state  without  being  a  partizan. 

The  great  increase  of  our  towns,  the  want  of  instruc- 
tion for  the  poorer  people,  and  the  alleged  deterioration 
of  their  character  owing  to  this  and  other  causes,  did 
not  attract  the  attention  of  the  government — that  is,  of 
the  few  concerned  in  the  administration  of  the  country. 
How  far  we  might  have  gone  in  our  downward  career 
but  for  the  active  interposition  of  benevolent  individuals 
and  religious  associations,  it  is  now  difficult  to  say ;  for, 
though  the  education  that  has  been  supplied  within  the 
present  century  to  the  working  classes  is  not  that  which 
we  conceive  best  adapted  to  their  condition,  how  is  it 
possible  to  estimate  the  mischief  that  has  been  pre- 
vented, or  to  deny  that  much  has  been  prevented? 
The  classes  commonly  called  the  religious  (not,  as  we 
suppose,  with  any  tacit  implication  that  all  the  rest 
are  irreligious,  but  on  account  of  their  greater  zeal  and 
greater  sincerity)  seized — with  an  instinct  rather  than 
adopted  as  a  principle  deduced  from  enlarged  consi- 
derations of  the  social  state  —  on  religious  instruction 
as  a  means  of  remedying  the  evils  which  society  was 
suffering  from  the  want  of  an  organized  system  of  edu- 
cation, and  preventing  their  recurrence.  Each  reli- 
gious sect,  in  prosecuting  its  object,  has  acted  so  far  in- 
dependent of  every  other  as  to  impress  on  the  children 
under  its  care  its  own  particular  tenets;  but  the  ge- 
neral principle  acknowledged  by  all  in  the  constitution 
and  administration  of  their  schools  is,  the  necessity  of 
so  training  up  children  as  to  habituate  them  to  right 
conduct  under  the  sanction  of  fixed  and  immutable  prin- 
ciples. That  these  associations  for  the  instruction  of  the 
poor  have  eminently  contributed  to  the  conservation  of 
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order,  of  obedience  to  the  laws^  and  to  the  stability  of 
society,  we  freely  admit ;  and  this  is  no  small  praise.  In 
a  society  constituted,  like  ours,  of  a  thousand  contending 
elements,  obedience  to  law  is  essential  to  its  improve- 
ment ;  and  the  general  stability  of  the  system  is  a  ne- 
cessary condition  to  its  safe  and  gradual  progression.  If, 
then,  such  associations  have  done  less  than  many  expect 
or  wish  for  the  moral  improvement  of  the  people,  as 
already  explained,  and  still  less  for  their  intellectual  dis- 
cipline,—  which  is  as  necessary  to  make  a  free,  sound, 
and  vigorous  mind,  as  proper  food  and  exercise  to  make 
a  strong  and  healthy  body, —  it  may  be  said,  in  reply, 
that  this  is  what  they  never  undertook  to  do,  what  they 
cannot  do  efficiently,  and  is  precisely  that  which  remains 
for  society  at  large  to  do — that  is,  the  State.  The  efforts 
of  these  societies  have  mainly,  perhaps  altogether,  been 
directed  to  that  which  we  conceive  is  their  proper  func- 
tion—conservation, not  progress  ;  and  such  would  still 
be  their  function  under  a  general  system  of  education — 
to  preserve  and  maintain  what  the  State  has  originated 
and  established.  Their  proper  and  useful  function  is  to 
act  in  subordinance  to  the  State,  not  to  act  as  if  they 
formed  no  part  of  it_,  still  less  to  act  in  opposition  to  any 
measures  which  the  State  shall  have  judged  necessary 
for  the  general  purposes  of  good  government. 

The  actual  condition  of  this  country  may  be  thus 
briefly  stated  as  to  the  question  of  Education. — We  pos- 
sess numerous  endowments  for  Education,  with  a  total  in- 
come of  probably  not  less  than  1,500,000/.  per  ann.  many 
of  them  either  altogether  useless,  or  much  less  useful  than 
they  might  be  made,  if  their  constitutions  and  rules  were 
adapted  to  our  present  wants.  That  there  is  a  wish  for 
this  adaptation  is  manifested  by  the  numerous  applica- 
tions to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  by  the  unauthorized 
changes  made  in  many  of  them  by  the  managers  or  trus- 
tees, and  in  some  cases  by  special  acts  of  parliament 
having  been  passed  to  effectuate  particular  purposes. 
The  various  religious  denominations  into  which  the  coun- 
try is  divided  have  shown  by  their  zeal  and  energy,  and 
by  the  amount  of  voluntary  subscriptions  raised  for  their 
respective  objects,  that  they  are  willing  to  contribute 
towards  the  general  education  of  the  people  that  part 
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which,  in  a  country  where  there  is  only  one  religious 
denomination,  would  be  contributed  by  the  State,  but,  in 
a  country  where  all  denominations  are  permitted  to 
teach  their  doctrines^  seems  most  appropriately  left  to 
the  zeal  and,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  the 
competition  of  the  different  denominations.  By  the  esta- 
blishment of  Mechanics'  Institutions,  libraries,  lectures, 
and  other  aids  for  the  improvement  of  the  artisans,  and 
those  who  wish  to  continue  their  education  after  leaving 
school, — most  of  which  belong  to  the  denomination  of 
special, — it  is  obvious  that  a  preparation  has  been  made 
for  the  foundation  of  schools  of  special  instruction  in 
the  arts  and  sciences.  The  same  is  the  case  with  edu- 
cation for  purposes  commonly  called  professional,  and 
such  as  is  given  in  colleges  and  universities,  as  to  which 
the  State  has  yet  done  nothing  more  than  to  incorporate, 
or  permit  to  exist,  certain  bodies,  with  particular  powers 
for  giving  such  certificate  of  proficiency,  or  such  formal 
permission,  as  shall  enable  a  person  to  fulfil  the  conditions 
required  by  law  or  custom  for  entering  on  the  practice  of 
a  profession.  As  to  the  way  in  which  such  bodies  exer- 
cise their  several  powers,  the  State  at  present  does  not 
directly  concern  itself.  Each  body  or  set  of  men,  then,, 
who  have  interested  themselves  in  the  education  of  the 
people  have  been  working  separately  and  independently, 
each  in  their  own  particular  sphere.  To  render  all  these 
different  attempts  more  efficient,  to  give  them  a  unity  of 
purpose,  without  interfering  with  their  particular  objects, 
is  the  business  of  the  State  ;  but,  further,  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  State  to  do  what  none  of  these  bodies  have 
attempted — to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  general  education 
for  all  classes,  which  shall  have  for  its  object  to  cultivate 
the  faculties  of  the  understanding  by  a  training  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  every  member  of  the  community. 

To  say,  as  some  say,  that  the  activity  of  societies 
renders  the  exertions  of  the  State  unnecessary,  is  a  pro- 
position that  involves  a  contradiction ;  for  if  the  union 
and  co-operation  of  the  whole  of  society  are  not  ne- 
cessary or  useful  towards  attaining  the  general  end  of 
that  society,  wh}^  is  it  necessary  or  useful  to  have  socie- 
ties for  the  purpose  of  attaining  the  ends  which  those 
societies  severally  have  in  view  ?  why  not  leave  the  at- 
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tainment  of  the  ends  to  the  activity  of  individuals  ? 
But  it  is  admitted  and  acknovi^ledged  by  the  act  of  union 
of  such  societies,  that  the  ends  which  they  severally  con- 
template can  only  be  attained,  or  are  better  attained,  by 
the  formation  of  such  societies.  But  as  each  society  has, 
and  professes  to  have,  its  own  proper  and  especial  end  in 
\iew,  and  as  each  society  acts  vrithout  the  co-operation 
of  other  societies,  it  follovi^s  that,  if  there  is  any  general 
end  which  ought  to  be  attained,  such  end  cannot  thus 
be  attained;  and  if  it  be  said  that  all  these  societies, 
though  acting  independently,  and,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
sometimes  adversely  to  one  another,  still  conspire  to  one 
general  end,  we  may  ask,  what  is  that  general  end  which 
is  or  can  be  accomplished,  either  by  individuals  who  do 
not  co-operate,  or  by  sets  of  individuals  who  do  not  co- 
operate ?  The  answer  is,  there  can  be  none ;  and  the 
further  answer  is,  that  each  has  a  special  object  in  view^ 
one  which  does  not  concern  the  whole  of  society;  and 
therefore,  even  if  these  special  objects  all  taken  together 
comprehended  the  whole  of  society,  (and  this  is  far  from 
being  the  case,  for  many  thousands  of  persons  do  not  fall 
within  the  class  of  objects  comprehended  by  any  of  these 
societies,)  still  there  would  remain  the  general  end  un- 
provided for.  This  state  of  the  case  cannot  be  evaded, 
unless  it  should  be  denied  that  there  is  any  general  end 
in  Government  to  which  all  special  ends  are  subordinate. 
But  there  is  this  general  end  in  Government,  and  this 
general  end  is  to  promote  the  general  good. 

It  only  remains  to  observe  that  all  that  can  still  be 
urged,  and  is  urged,  against  the  State  undertaking  the 
general  care  of  Education  is  this — that  it  may  do  harm, 
or  that  it  should  not  do  such  and  such  things,  or  that 
such  and  such  things  are  better  managed  by  societies,  or 
should  be  left  to  private  competition,  or  that  the  inter- 
ference of  the  State  will  stop  the  stream  of  private 
bounty, — all  which  matters  do  not  touch  the  question, 
Whether  the  State  should  direct  Education  or  not.  The 
first  inquiry  is,  what  the  State  can  do — what  it  can  not 
do  ?  The  next  is^  out  of  what  it  can  do,  how  much  it 
ought  to  do — what  it  should  order,  what  it  should  for- 
bid— what  it  should  discourage,  what  it  should  encou- 
rage— what  it  should  direct  and  superintend,  what  it 
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should  leave  free  and  uncontrolled?  The  third  inquiry 
is,  how  it  must  effect  that  which  it  has  resolved  to  do  ? 

It  is  the  business  of  the  philosophic  legislator  to  an- 
swer the  first  two  questions.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
practised  statesman  to  give  effect  to  the  conclusions  of 
the  legislator,  and  to  answer  the  third  question  by  com- 
bining the  various  elements  of  improvement  which  an 
energetic  people  and  a  progressive  society  have  long 
been  accumulating  and  now  offer,  ready  to  be  fashioned 
by  his  hands ;  and  while  he  gives  to  every  member  of 
the  State  that  freedom  of  action  which  is  necessary  for 
its  just  development,  to  watch  over  the  healthy  condi- 
tion of  the  whole  body  with  untiring  vigilance  and  pa- 
ternal care.  4 


Note  A. — Since  writing  what  appears  in  the  text,  we 
have  examined  the  Master's  Report  of  the  25th  July, 
1797  ;  and  though  what  is  said  to  have  been  done  was  then 
done,  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  select  a  case  as  a 
precedent  which  is  more  open  to  fundamental  objections 
than  this,  in  which  the  report  above  referred  to  was  made. 
The  case  was  that  of  the  Attorney  General  v.  Tonner, 
referred  to  in  p.  49. 

It  would  seem  from  the  Report  in  Russell,  535,  that 
what  the  Court  was  said  to  have  done  before,  had  been 
done  in  the  case  of  Monmouth  School;  whereas,  on  refer- 
ring to  the  Registrar's  book,  it  appears  that  it  was  done 
in  the  case  of  Newport  School  (Att.  Gen.  v.  Tonner),  of 
which  also  the  Haberdashers'  Company  are  trustees. 
The  income  of  the  lands  which  the  founder  gave  to  New- 
port School  was,  at  the  time  of  the  gift,  175/.  exclusive 
of  casual  profits  arising  from  wood.  The  founder  appor- 
tioned the  whole  of  this  175/.  in  the  following  manner, 
as  appears  by  the  Master's  Report  (25th  July,  1797) : — 

L   s.  d. 

Preacher  .  .  .  .         .         20   0  0 

Master        .  .  .  .  .  .     40    0  0 

L'sher   20    0  0 

To  binding  three  poor  boys  apprentices        .  .     24    0  0 

Four  godly  ministers,  visitors  of  the  School        .  14  0 


Carried  forward  £105    4  0 
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s.  d. 

Brought  forward  .           .           .           .  105    4  0 

Poor  boy,  scholar  of  the  School,  for  ringing  the  bell  10  0 

Ditto,  for  sweeping  the  School     .          .           .  10  0 

Repairs  of  School  and  Alms-houses             .           .  5    0  0 

Four  scholars  to  be  sent  to  the  Universities         .  20    0  0 

Four  poor  people  to  dwell  in  the  four  Alms-houses    .  20  16  0 

Twenty  poor  people  of  the  Company  of  Haberdashers  20    0  0 

Clerk  and  Beadles  of  the  Company  of  Haberdashers  2    0  0 


£175    0  0 


The  case  of  this  School  was  something  peculiar.  The 
lands  which  the  founder  gave  to  the  Haberdashers'  Com- 
pany (who,  for  the  purpose  of  this  charity,  were  consti- 
tuted a  particular  corporation)  for  the  support  of  the 
School,  and  other  pious  and  charitable  uses,  were  then 
worth  about  200/.  a  year.  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
whole  sum  which  he  apportioned  among  the  objects  of 
his  charity  was  175/.  The  founder  reserved  during  his 
life  a  power  to  make  leases,  reserving  175/.  per  annum, 
or  more,  all  taxes  paid,  and  to  receive  the  rents,  and 
to  cut  and  carry  away  all  timber  and  underwood,  and  to 
dispose  of  the  same  by  will.  The  founder,  in  consider- 
ation of  love  and  affection,  demised  the  estate  to  his 
nephew  for  twenty-one  years,  at  a  rent  of  175/.  per  an- 
num, which  lease  was  afterwards  renewed.  By  his  will, 
dated  in  1660,  he  directed  the  corporation  to  grant  a 
future  lease  to  the  same  lessee  for  a  reasonable  time, 
at  the  same  rent.  The  Corporation  accordingly  renewed 
the  lease  to  the  same  lessee,  at  the  same  rent,  for  seven- 
ty years.  The  founder  by  his  will  left  the  wood  to  the 
Corporation,  to  cut  and  sell  to  a  certain  amount,  if  a  good 
price  could  be  had,  and  to  lay  out  the  produce  in  land, 
"  for  the  better  securing  and  more  sure  payment  of  the 
several  sums  of  money  appointed."  On  the  expiration 
of  the  lease  of  seventy  years  in  1784,  at  which  time  the 
value  of  the  whole  estate  had  much  increased,  the  heir- 
at-law  claimed  the  rents  and  profits  above  the  175/.  per 
annum. 

It  was  declared  by  the  Court  that  there  was  no  result- 
ing trust  for  the  heir^  the  founder  having  given  the  whole 
to  the  charity.    It  was  true  that  he  had,  by  the  reserved 
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power  of  leasing,  not  given  the  whole  in  possession,  but 
he  had  given  the  whole^  subject  to  the  determination  of 
the  lease  or  leases  to  be  granted,  on  the  expiration  of 
which  leases  the  charity  took  the  whole  profits.  This 
determination  seems  to  be  perfectly  correct.  Lord  Com- 
missioner Eyre  further  declared  that  the  master  must 
propose  a  plan  for  the  surplus,  having  regard  to  the 
directions  of  the  founder/'  The  master's  plan  contained 
provisions  for  increasing  the  allowances  to  the  several 
objects  named  by  the  charity,  and,  in  addition  to  them, 
it  included  a  writing-master,  at  a  salary  of  30/.  Now 
the  extract  which  we  have  given  from  the  master's 
report  shows  what  were  the  component  parts  of  the 
founder's  college  (for  such  the  foundation  is),  and  what 
sums  were  to  be  paid  to  each  person.  There  is  no  room 
left  for  a  writing-master  in  the  founder's  scheme  ;  all  the 
places  are  filled  up  by  the  donor.  It  being  clearly  de- 
termined that  the  founder's  heir  had  no  claims  on  the 
increased  rents,  one  would  suppose  that  any  given  writ- 
ing-master in  England  had  still  less  claim.  To  introduce 
a  personage  filling  a  new  office  into  the  founder's  scheme, 
is  just  the  same  thing  as  if  any  other  new  functionary 
had  been  introduced,  such  as  a  fencing-master,  dancing- 
master,  or  any  other.  The  founder  gave  the  175/.  (the 
whole  of  the  then  rents)  to  the  persons  designated  by 
him  ;  and  on  the  expiration  of  the  leases,  he  gave  to  the 
same  persons  (for  he  mentioned  no  other)  that  sum,  and 
the  additional  rents  which  the  charity  was  to  enjoy 
after  the  determination  of  the  leases.  The  master's  re- 
port was  not  drawn  up  with  ^'  regard  to  the  directions 
of  the  founder."  It  was  confirmed,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
1797  (after  some  exceptions  had  been  taken  to  it  on  an- 
other point)  ;  but  the  intrusion  of  the  writing-master  into 
the  founder's  college  seems  have  been  acquiesced  in  by 
all  parties. 
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Note  B. — Queen  Elizabeth,  by  letters  patent,  empower- 
ed Robert  Pursglove,  then  suffragan  Bishop  of  the  see  of 
Hull,  to  found  a  Grammar  School  in  honour  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Saviour  in  the  town  of  Tideswell,  to  be  called 
the  School  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour.  The  letters 
patent  constituted  the  master  of  the  school  and  his 
successors,  with  the  vicar  and  wardens  of  the  parish  of 
Tideswell,  a  corporation  ;  and  lands  were  conveyed  by 
the  founder  to  the  first  master  (whom  the  founder  ap- 
pointed), with  the  vicar  and  wardens,  as  such  corpora- 
tion, in  trust  for  the  school,  and  for  other  charitable 
purposes.  One  Brown,  the  master  of  the  school,  hav- 
ing been  collated  to  the  vicarage  subsequently  to  his 
appointment  as  master,  an  Information  was  filed,  alleg- 
ing that  it  was  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  founder 
that  the  master  of  the  school  should  be  also  the  vicar  of 
the  parish ;  and  further  alleging  that  such  union  of  the 
two  functions  in  the  same  person  had  caused  an  undue 
application  of  the  funds ;  and  suggesting,  that  if  the 
master  refused  to  resign  the  vicarage,  he  ought  to  be 
removed  from  the  school. 

It  seems  pretty  clear  from  the  tenor  of  the  instrument 
of  foundation  (dated  the  18th  of  June,  1560,)  that  the 
founder  never  contemplated  the  union  of  the  two  offices  in 
the  same  person  ;  but  this  having  taken  place,  how  was  the 
mischief  to  be  remedied  ?  A  decree  was  made  on  this 
information,  and,  among  other  things,  it  was  ordered  (by 
Sir  J.  Leach)  that  the  master  (Thomas  Brown)  should 
elect  either  to  give  up  the  mastership  of  the  grammar 
school  or  to  resign  the  vicarage. 

There  seem  to  be  two  objections  to  this  part  of  the 
decree.  In  tl!e  first  place,  as  to  the  vicarage,  the  Court 
had  no  jurisdiction.  In  the  second,  the  master  is  a  cor- 
porator ;  and  it  is  generally  understood  to  be  established 
that  the  Court  of  Chancery  "  has  no  jurisdiction  with  re- 
gard either  to  the  election  or  amotion  of  corporators  of 
any  description. — Corporators,  constituted  trustees,  have 
indeed  sometimes  been,  by  decrees  of  the  Court,  divest- 
ed of  their  trust  for  an  abuse  of  it,  as  any  other  trustees 
would  have  been ;  but  that  is  very  different  from  divest- 
ing a  person  of  his  corporate  character  and  capacity." 
Sir  W.  Grant  v.  Earl  of  Clarendon,  17  Ve.  498. 
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The  case  of  the  Att.  Gen.  v.  Brown  does  not  appear 
to  be  reported.  Numerous  other  Charity  cases  are  also 
unreported,  and  therefore  seldom  acted  on  or  referred 
to.  If  they  were  all  collected,  the  subject  would  be  ren- 
dered somewhat  more  difficult  than  it  is,  inasmuch  as 
the  number  of  conflicting  cases  would  thus  be  materially 
increased. 
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ON  THE  SEMINARIES  FOR  SCHOOLMASTERS 
FOR  THE  WORKING  CLASSES  IN  PRUSSIA. 

From  the  article  "  Elementary  Schools  In  Prussia,"*  it 
is  evident  that  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
that  country  towards  raising  teaching,  even  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  lower  classes,  to  an  art:  but  as  it  is  not 
long  since  the  attempt  has  been  made,  even  its  first  prin- 
ciples have  not  been  reduced  to  a  system  of  fixed  rules; 
nor  could  it  reasonably  be  expected  that  such  should  be 
the  case.  The  object  of  the  art  is  the  cultivation  of  the 
human  mind ;  than  which,  as  it  is  well  known,  there  is 
nothing  in  this  world  more  variable,  and  less  to  be  sub- 
jected to  certain  rules  and  laws :  for  although  it  has 
always  been  the  most  arduous,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  important  object  of  philosophy,  to  investigate  the 
powers,  operations,  and  extent  of  the  human  mind,  our 
knowledge  of  it  is  still  very  scanty  and  imperfect.  But, 
imperfect  as  it  is,  it  seems  in  some  way  sufficient  to  en- 
able us  to  direct  its  powers  and  operations  to  a  certain 
end,  if  used  in  the  education  of  children,  and  employed 
with  judgment.  Wherever  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  educate  children  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  it  has  led 
to  very  important  practical  results,  which  would  without 
doubt  long  ago  have  been  accumulated,  if  there  had  been 
means  of  preserving  them  in  a  practical  way.  Such 
means,  however,  have  not  existed.  The  experience  and 
ingenuity  of  a  distinguished  teacher,  and*  the  practical 
results  arising  therefrom,  have  always  been  lost  to  the 
art  and  the  public  as  soon  as  he  ceased  teaching.  Each 
new  master,  upon  commencing  his  profession,  has  been 
obliged  to  invent  as  it  were  the  art,  and  to  ascertain  by 
experience  its  fundamental  principles.  He  commonly 
has  had  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  his 
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education  terminated,  and  of  what  happened  on  the  last 
stage  of  his  instruction  ;  but  only  a  confused  remembrance 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  first  elements  of  knowledge 
had  been  imparted  to  him.  Hence  it  has  been  found  that 
the  number  of  persons  who  have  been  able  to  teach  the 
higher  branches  of  knowledge,  are  much  greater  than 
those  who  are  capable  of  instructing  children.  The  for- 
mer unite  their  own  experience  to  that  of  their  teachers, 
and  thus  their  art  becomes  more  perfect ;  the  latter  have 
not  such  an  advantage,  and  are  reduced  to  their  own  re- 
sources alone. 

There  has  existed,  therefore,  a  certain  accumulation 
of  practical  rules  applicable  to  instruction  in  the  higher 
branches  of  knowledge.  But  it  extends  not  far.  It  is  the 
result  of  the  manner  in  which  a  teacher  had  been  instruct- 
ed, and  of  his  own  ingenuity  and  good  sense.  It  is  obvious 
that  many  teachers,  gifted  with  extraordinary  talents  and 
great  zeal,  must  have  at  various  periods  considerably  ad- 
vanced the  art  of  teaching  by  their  superior  modes  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  unremitted  attention  to  the  duties  which 
they  have  had  to  perform ;  but  it  is  equally  obvious  that 
a  great  part  of  the  results  of  their  experience  must  have 
been  drowned  in  the  negligence  and  want  of  zeal  of 
those  who  have  been  instructed  by  them,  and  in  this 
manner  again  lost  to  the  art.  Thus  the  art  of  teaching 
has  ever  remained  as  it  were  in  its  infancy. 

The  first  step  for  creating  a  continual  accumulation  of 
rules  and  practices  in  teaching  was  made  in  Germany 
by  the  erection  of  the  psedagogical  and  philological  semi- 
naries. With  regard  to  them,  it  was  laid  down  as  a 
fundamental  principle^  that  those  persons  who  were  most 
distinguished  by  their  acquirements  in  any  branch  of 
knowledge  must  also  best  know  how  to  impart  it  to  others 
who  were  to  be  teachers,  provided  they  themselves  are 
endowed  with  good  sense  and  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
human  nature.  Such  persons  were  to  be  found  chiefly  at 
the  universities  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  these  semina- 
ries were  united  to  the  superior  institutions  for  erudition. 
Persons  instructed  here  became  acquainted  with  two  dif- 
ferent manners  of  teaching  a  branch  of  knowledge, — that  in 
which  they  had  been  instructed  at  school,  and  that  which 
had  been  imparted  to  them  in  the  seminary ;  and  it  was 
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'^^^   left  to  their  judgment  and  good  sense,  to  select  which  of 
""^^    them  was  to  be  applied  in  schools,  and  to  what  extent.  The 
■^n^    expectations  regarding  the  advantage  which  would  arise 
""21    from  these  institutions  were  very  great  at  the  time 
'^e    when  they  were  erected,  and  I  think  the  experience  has 
not  fallen  far  short  of  them.    In  all  the  higher  schools 
'Or-    in  Germany,  the  instruction  in  every  branch  of  know- 
trs,    ledge  has  greatly  and  rapidly  improved,  to  the  great  ad- 
^^e    vantage  of  the  present  and  future  generations.    As  a 
^e-    ground  for  this  assertion,  I  shall  only  observe,  that  fifty 
years  ago  there  were  hardly  found  more  than  forty  or 
fin    fifty  persons  in  the  whole  of  Germany  who  were  able  to 
fier    prepare  a  critical  edition  of  a  Latin  or  Greek  author,  but 
tJie    their  number  now  w^ithout  doubt  exceeds  five  hundred, 
ct-    It  may  even  be  maintained,  with  a  high  degree  of  proba- 
nd   bility,  that  at  least  one  such  person  is  to  be  found  among 
D(i     the  teachers  of  every  grammar  school. 
Ill-        When  the  method  of  teaching,  introduced  by  Pesta- 
0-     lozzi  for  the  instruction  of  the  lower  classes,  was  known, 
ill     and  the  means  were  considered  by  which  it  could  best  be 
at     transplanted  into  the  schools  of  Prussia^  the  erection  of 
e     seminaries  for  teachers  was  as  it  were  suggested  by  the 
Gi     great  success  with  which  the  paedagogical  and  philo- 
i>     logical  seminaries  had  been  crowned.    Several  young 
i:     persons,  inclined  to  dedicate  all  their  time  and  talents  to 
teaching,  were  sent  to  the  school  of  Pestalozzi,  to  ac- 
>      quire  his  method  under  his  own  auspices;  and  after  their 
\      return  to  Prussia  they  were  ordered  to  establish  and  ar- 
range  seminaries  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  for  the 
a     lower  classes.    Some  of  them  are  still  at  the  head  of 
[      such  institutions.    The  total  influence  which  these  esta- 
['     blishments  are  destined  to  exercise  over  education  is  far 
5      from  having  as  yet  taken  place;  it  can  never  be  well  esti- 
mated until  a  considerable  number  of  years  have  elapsed  ; 
but  it  has  already  been  enough  to  justify  a  great  portion 
of  the  expectations  which  the  government  had  conceived 
respecting  them,  and  to  attract  the  attention  of  all  those 
who  wish  to  promote  this  great  object  of  internal  policy. 

Although  thirty  years  have  not  yet  elapsed  since  these 
establishments  were  first  formed  in  1809,  their  number 
has  already  increased  to  about  fifty  ;  and  it  is  thought 
.  that  the  number  of  teachers  issuing  from  them  annually 
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is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  present  demand.  They  are 
not  of  equal  extent ;  the  number  of  students  in  some 
of  them  amounting  to  upwards  of  a  hundred,  while 
in  others  they  fall  short  of  thirty.  The  general  opinion, 
however,  is,  that  even  the  largest  of  them  should  not  ex- 
ceed the  number  of  between  seventy  and  eighty.  The 
number  of  the  teachers  at  these  schools  varies  of  course 
with  that  of  the  students :  there  are  generally  from 
three  to  six  in  each  school ;  but,  in  the  larger,  several 
assistant  teachers  are  employed  for  some  peculiar  branches 
of  knowledge. 

The  seminaries  are  commonly  erected  in  towns  of 
moderate  size.  In  great  towns  the  minds  of  the  young 
men  would  be  too  much  diverted  from  their  studies  by 
the  attractions  of  social  life,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  teachers  to  watch  their  moral  conduct  with  the 
care  which  is  requisite.  Small  towns  or  villages,  on  the 
contrary,  would  exclude  them  too  much  from  society; 
besides,  such  places  are  rarely  possessed  of  libraries,  mu- 
seums, &c.  which  are  requisite  for  promoting  the  studies 
of  the  students:  these  the  larger  towns  are  generally 
possessed  of. 

As  the  teachers  trained  up  in  these  establishments  are 
obliged  to  serve  the  pubHc  at  once,  and  not  some  particu- 
lar community  or  institution,  the  Prussian  government  has 
thought  it  expedient  to  place  them,  in  some  measure,  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  universities.  The  local  au- 
thorities of  the  places  in  which  they  are  erected  have 
no  right  to  interfere  with  their  internal  arrangement;  nor 
are  they  subjected  to  any  kind  of  superintendence,  as  is 
the  case  with  grammar  schools  and  similar  establish- 
ments. The  seminaries  are  placed  immediately  under 
the  provincial  government,  which  is  charged  with  the 
care  of  improving  their  external  circumstances,  to  order 
changes  in  their  internal  arrangement,  to  superintend 
the  progress  of  their  labours,  to  receive  proposals  for 
improvements,  and  to  approve  or  reject  them.  The  lat- 
ter, of  course,  must  previously  be  communicated  to  the 
ministry. 

The  most  important  duty  to  be  performed  on  the  part 
of  government,  is  that  of  making  choice  of  the  head-mas- 
ters or  directors  of  the  seminaries.    Knowledge;  industry, 
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good  sense,  and  integrity,  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  a 
man  to  perform  with  effect  the  duties  of  such  a  charge  : 
it  requires  a  peculiar  turn  of  mind.  Deep  religious  and 
moral  feeling  must  be  intimately  interwoven  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  love  for  the  human  race,  and  an 
ardent  desire  of  promoting  its  welfare.  To  this,  such 
a  person  must  add  a  clear  idea  of  the  object  which 
is  to  be  obtained  by  his  exertions,  and  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  all  the  means  which  have  been  devised  and  tried 
by  experience  for  that  purpose:  the  latter  qualities  can 
of  course  only  be  obtained  by  teaching  in  the  seminaries 
themselves.  The  directors  are  bound  to  send  annually 
to  government  reports  upon  the  state  of  their  institutions, 
in  which  they  are  expressly  ordered  to  insert  their  opi- 
nion of  the  effects  of  the  labours  of  all  teachers  employed 
under  their  auspices;  this  renders  the  choice  of  a  di- 
rector, whenever  a  vacancy  occurs,  a  matter  of  compara- 
tive ease  and  safety.  It  is  now  a  received  principle,  that 
nobody  can  be  the  director  of  a  seminary  who  has  not 
previously  been  a  teacher  in  such  an  institution  for  seve- 
ral years.  Less  attention  is  paid  to  the  qualities  of  the 
under-teachers ;  but  as  soon  as  the  director  observes  that 
one  of  them  is  not  quite  fit  for  the  effective  discharge  of 
his  duties,  he  reports  the  fact  to  the  provincial  govern- 
ment, which  without  loss  of  time  removes  him,  and  re- 
places him  by  another  person. 

The  greater  number  of  the  students  live  in  the  build- 
ings of  the  institution.  Ail  of  them  receive  instruction 
without  payment ;  with  regard  to  board  and  lodgings, 
some  are  maintained  gratuitously,  while  others  pay  a 
small  fixed  sum.  The  original  plan  was^  that  all  of  them 
should  reside  within  the  walls  of  the  establishments  ;  be- 
cause in  this  way  not  only  their  moral  conduct  would  be 
better  watched,  but  habits  of  order  and  cleanliness  would 
be  more  effectually  acquired.  But  as  the  buildings  are 
commonly  not  large  enough  to  receive  the  whole  number 
of  the  students,  a  few  of  them  are  permitted  to  live 
without  the  walls  of  the  seminaries  with  their  parents  or 
relations. 

It  is  now  known  throughout  Prussia,  that  all  persons 
desirous  of  sending  theic  sons  or  relations  to  a  seminary, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  trained  as  teachers^  must  apply 
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to  the  director  by  a  written  request.  At  a  certain  period 
of  the  year^  commonly  in  summer,  all  the  aspirants  are 
summoned,  and  undergo  a  short  examination.  Those 
who  evince  the  most  knowledge  and  talent,  and  whose 
moral  conduct  bears  examination,  are  admitted.  But  as 
a  space  of  three  years  is  required  for  the  course  of  in- 
struction to  which  the  students  are  submitted,  one- 
third  only  of  the  total  number  leaves  the  institution  each 
year;  and  consequently  one  third  only  is  annually  ad- 
mitted, except  in  instances  where  the  government  intends 
increasing  the  number  of  students. 

The  knowledge  required  from  those  who  enter  the  se- 
minaries does  not  extend  beyond  what  is  taught  in  the 
superior  class  of  elementary  schools ;  but  as  the  boys  ge- 
nerally leave  the  schools  at  the  completion  of  their  four- 
teenth year;,  and  are  not  admitted  into  the  seminaries  be- 
fore the  completion  of  their  sixteenth^  they  are  required  to 
have  employed  the  intervening  time  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  have  receded  instead  of  advancing  in  their  know- 
ledge. The  parents,  therefore,  generally  take  care  to  place 
them,  during  this  period,  either  with  some  schoolmaster 
or  clergyman,  who  charges  himself  with  advancing  them 
in  their  knowledge.  Two  of  the  seminaries,  that  of  Bunz- 
lau  and  the  Orphanothropy  in  Koenigsberg,  have  pre- 
paratory schools  attached  to  them ;  in  which  the  boys 
intending  to  enter  the  seminaries  are  instructed  between 
the  fourteenth  and  sixteenth  year. 

In  the  examination  which  precedes  their  admission  in- 
to the  seminary,  the  candidates  must  prove — 

1.  That  their  religious  and  moral  feelings  have  been 
aroused,  that  they  are  acquainted  with  the  internal  and 
external  arrangement  of  the  Bible,  are  able  to  explain  its 
most  easy  passages,  and  know  the  principal  articles  of 
faith  and  moral  commandments;  also  that  they  have 
learned  by. heart  passages  and  hymns. 

2.  That  they  are  acquainted  with  the  principal  facts  of 
the  history  of  their  own  country,  and  know  the  details  of 
a  few  facts  of  general  history. 

3.  That  they  are  possessed  also  of  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  geography  of  the  world,  and  a  more  accurate  ac- 
quaintance with  that  of  their  own  country. 
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4.  That  they  are  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  form, 
and  the  most  simple  properties  of  angles,  &c. 

5.  That  they  have  acquired  a  certain  facility  in  mental 
arithmetic,  in  whole  numbers,  are  acquainted  with  frac- 
tions, and  understand  the  reasons  on  which  this  portion 
of  arithmetic  rests. 

6.  That  they  write  not  only  a  legible,  but  a  good  hand. 

7.  That  they  have  been  habituated  to  exercise  their 
powers  of  thought,  and  can  express  their  conceptions 
with  order  and  perspicuity. 

8.  That  their  written  compositions  are  free  from  any 
errors  in  spelling,  and  do  not  exhibit  gross  violations  of 
grammatical  rules.  These  compositions  form  a  most  im- 
portant and  decisive  part  of  the  examination,  because 
they  evince  both  the  talent  of  the  candidate,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  arrange  his 
ideas, — indeed,  the  value  of  the  instruction  which  he  has 
received  at  school. 

9.  That  they  have  had  some  practice  in  singing  from 
written  music,  and  have  studied  an  instruction-book  of 
music;  also  that  they  know  how  to  play  pieces  on  the 
piano-forte  from  the  instruction-book. 

10.  That  they  have  acquired  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  organic  kingdoms  of  nature,  and  are  acquainted  with 
the  most  remarkable  plants  and  animals  which  are  to  be 
found  in  their  own  country. 

Government  has  not  yet  found  it  expedient  to  deter- 
mine by  law  what  portion  of  knowledge  shall  be  required 
from  those  who  wish  to  be  admitted  into  one  of  the  semi- 
naries. Hence  this  examination  varies  in  some  points, 
according  to  the  views  of  the  directors  who  are  charged 
with  the  conduct  of  it. 

At  the  time  of  admission  into  the  seminary,  the  can- 
didate signs  an  obligation  to  the  purport  that  he  will  ac- 
cept any  situation  of  schoolmaster  which  may  be  offered 
to  him  by  the  provincial  government  within  three  years 
from  the  time  of  his  quitting  the  seminary;  and  that,  in 
the  case  of  a  refusal  on  his  side,  he  will  refund  all  the 
expenses  the  institution  has  been  put  to  on  his  account, 
all  the  benefits  he  has  enjoyed  during  his  stay  in  the 
seminary,  and  even  a  fixed  sum  for  the  instruction  itself. 

Every  seminary  ought  to  have  a  small  library,  contain- 
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ing  the  most  important  writings  on  education,  the  princi- 
pal books  treating  of  those  branches  of  knowledge  which 
are  desirable  to  be  taught  in  schools,  and  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  can  be  best  taught,  as  also  others  which  treat 
such  subjects  in  a  more  scientific  manner  and  order. 
Farther,  it  should  possess  the  most  common  apparatus  for 
experiments  in  natural  philosophy,  and  a  collection  of  the 
most  necessary  mathematical  instruments.  A  good  col- 
lection of  written  music,  and  another  of  prints  and  draw- 
ings, are  also  absolutely  required ;  as  likewise  an  organ  and 
a  few  piano-fortes.  It  is  desirable  that,  in  addition  to  these, 
there  should  be  added  a  collection  of  natural  objects,  as 
minerals,  stuffed  birds,  &c.  Some  maps  and  globes^  how- 
ever, cannot  be  dispensed  with. 

The  whole  system  of  instruction  in  the  seminaries  is 
founded  on  religion ;  not  on  that  kind  of  religion  which 
displays  itself  in  vain  definitions  and  reasonings,  nor  on 
that  which  appears  under  the  form  of  abject  humility  ; 
but  that  which  is  connected  with,  and  as  it  were  grown 
out  of,  the  moral  sentiments,  and  which  above  all  other 
mental  qualities  is  able  to  engender  true  public  spirit  and 
the  love  of  mankind.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  firmness 
to  the  sentiments  which  arise  from  such  a  religion,  they 
are  supported  by  religious  habits  :  many  practices  in  the 
seminaries  tend  to  this  point.  The  regular  attendance  of 
the  students  at  a  place  of  worship  is  insisted  on.  They  ^ 
are  not  bound  to  attend  the  parish  church  to  which  the  se- 
minary  belongs,  but  they  must  give  an  account  of  the  ser- 
mon which  they  have  heard  in  the  church  which  they  have 
attended.  Every  Sunday  morning  a  sermon  is  read  in  a 
meeting  of  all  the  students,  and  in  presence  of  one  of  the 
teachers.  This  is  done  by  one  of  those  students  who  is  to 
leave  the  institution  at  the  end  of  the  term,  and  who  there- 
fore is  exercised  in  reading  a  sermon  with  propriety,  and 
in  a  manner  to  be  easily  understood.  At  the  beginning 
and  at  the  end  of  this  religious  act,  a  few  lines  are  sung 
accompanied  by  the  organ.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  daily, 
both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  in- 
struction, is  likewise  dedicated  to  religious  exercises.  A 
sfnall  portion  of  a  hymn  is  sung  ;  then  a  prayer,  or  a 
hymn,  or  a  passage  of  the  Bible  is  read ;  and  then  again  a 
small  portion  of  a  hymn  is  sung. 
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The  conduct,  industry,  and  progress  of  the  students 
are  closely  watched.  Each  week  a  meeting  of  the  teach- 
ers takes  place,  in  which  they  confer  and  concur  with 
regard  to  the  manner  in  which  those  who  do  not  appear 
to  go  on  well  are  to  be  treated.  Every  three  months 
there  is  a  meeting  of  the  teachers  for  entering  their 
praise  or  censure  in  a  particular  book.  The  result  only 
of  their  opinions  with  regard  to  each  pupil  is  taken 
down,  from  which  the  testimonials  are  afterwards  made 
which  the  students  take  with  them  when  they  leave  the 
institution. 

The  disciphne  made  use  of  in  these  seminaries  is 
strict,  but  not  severe.  It  resembles  that  which  is  used  in 
social  life,  which  has  reference  to  the  good  opinion  of 
those  with  whom  we  are  connected  and  have  intercourse. 
The  director  shows  his  disapprobation  by  admonition, 
warning,  and  rebuke  ;  first  privately,  then  in  the  meeting 
of  the  teachers,  and  lastly  in  presence  of  all  the  stu- 
dents. If  that  fails  to  produce  a  change,  the  student 
is  confined  to  his  room,  he  is  deprived  of  the  benefits  he 
is  in  the  enjoyment  of,  and  lastly  is  expelled  from  the 
institution. 

The  students  remain  three  years  in  the  institution. 
The  first  year  is  employed  in  perfecting  the  knowledge 
which  they  have  brought  to  the  seminary  when  they 
entered  it,  and  in  giving  it  a  better  foundation.  In  the 
second  year  all  the  branches  of  knowledge  which  are 
taught  in  schools,  are  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  will 
give  the  future  schoolmasters  a  commanding  acquaint- 
ance with  that  which  they  will  have  to  teach.  The 
third  year  is  principally  occupied  in  teaching  them  how- 
to  impart  knowledge  in  a  practical  way,  for  which  reason 
a  school  is  connected  with  each  seminary. 

The  instruction  which  is  imparted  to  the  students 
during  the  first  year  of  their  stay  in  the  institution  may 
at  first  view  appear  superfluous,  as  commonly  little  know- 
ledge is  added  to  what  they  were  possessed  of  at  the 
time  of  admission.  But  if  it  is  borne  in  mind,  that 
nearly  for  every  branch  of  knowledge  a  new  method  of 
insU  uction  has  been  adopted  for  the  lower  classes,  and 
that  the  safest  way  of  disseminating  these  methods  is 
that  of  imparting  them  to  the  future  teachers  in  a  prac- 
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tical  way,  it  will  probably  be  deemed  the  most  important 
part  of  the  whole  course. 

The  second  year  is,  as  I  have  observed,  appropriated 
exclusively  to  the  increase  of  the  stock  of  knowledge  of 
the  students.  He  will  always  be  a  bad  teacher  at  the 
best,  who  does  not  know  more  of  the  matter  than  just 
that  which  he  has  to  teach.  The  more  he  knows  of  the 
branch  of  knowledge  to  be  imparted,  the  juster  idea  is 
he  able  to  form  with  regard  to  it,  and  the  more  able  is 
he  to  judge  what  is  most  important  to  be  communicated, 
and  what  has  only  a  subordinate  value.  But  here,  too, 
the  extent  of  knowledge  is  not  so  much  insisted  upon  as 
its  intrinsic  value.  Government  ihelf  has  laid  down  the 
principle^  that  a  moderate  share  of  sound  and  well- 
digested  knowledge  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  acquire- 
ments  more  extensive  and  more  superJiciaL  This  prin- 
ciple is  strictly  adhered  to  by  the  directors,  who  all 
have  a  conviction  that  nobody  is  able  to  impart  well  any 
branch  of  knowledge  which  he  does  not  well  understand, 
and  which  he  has  not  previously  digested.  They, 
besides,  consider  this  part  of  the  instruction  as  that  in 
which  the  students  will  find  an  excitement  to  increase 
his  knowledge  when  he  has  left  the  institution,  and  that 
his  progress  then^will  be  slower  or  quicker  in  proportion 
as  the  foundation  on  which  it  rests  is  stronger  and  firm- 
er. On  this  principle  those  of  the  students  who  evince 
great  slowness  in  their  progress  in  ^ome  branches  of 
knowledge,  for  instance  in  mathematics,  are  excused  from 
the  study  of  it,  but  are  obliged  to  employ  the  time  in 
studying  more  profoundly  those  branches  which  corre- 
spond better  with  their  capacities.  Such  persons  are 
afterwards  employed  in  schools  where  either  such  know- 
ledge is  not  imparted,  or  other  teachers  are  appointed  to 
teach  it. 

The  instruction  itself  is  imparted  in  a  systematic  and 
scientific  manner,  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  in  the 
upper  classes  of  the  grammar  schools;  and  the  same 
books  are  commonly  put  into  the  hands  of  the  students 
which  are  used  in  these  schools.  These  books  are  in 
general  so  arranged  as  to  coVistitute  as  it  were  a  passage 
from  the  desultory  knowledge  imparted  in  the  element- 
ary schools,  to  the  strictly  scientific  treatises  composed 
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for  the  use  of  those  who  wish  to  comprehend  the  sciences 
in  their  whole  extent  and  in  their  most  minute  parts. 
By  the  use  of  these  school-books,  the  students  acquire 
a  general  view  of  the  extent  of  human  knowledge,  and 
become  acquainted  with  the  scientific  manner  of  treating 
each  branch. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  a  general  view  of  the .  in- 
struction imparted  to  the  students.  Religion  occupies  a 
conspicuous  place.  The  students  are  instructed  ac- 
cording to  the  tenets  of  the  church  of  which  they  are 
members;  and  this  is  pursued  so  far,  that  they  are  able 
not  only  to  answer  questions  on  religious  matters,  but 
likewise  to  state  the  different  Christian  doctrines  in  a 
well-concerted  discourse,  quoting  for  every  tenet  the 
passages  in  the  Bible  upon  which  each  is  grounded. 
They  farther  are  acquainted  with  the  most  prominent 
events  of  ecclesiastical  history.  The  Bible,  both  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament,  is  read  with  them,  partly  as 
a  religious  exercise,  and  partly  for  the  purpose  of  instruct- 
ing them  in  the  best  method  of  explaining  the  most  diffi- 
cult passages  to  children.  When  teaching  in  the  semi- 
nary-school, the  students  are  shown  how  to  speak  to 
children  on  religious  subjects,  in  such  a  way  that  their 
conceptions  may  not  only  be  easily  comprehended,  but 
also  may  be  so  expressed  as  to  affect  the  minds  of  the 
children. 

The  study  of  their  native  language  is  attended  to  with 
peculiar  care,  as  being  the  most  important  of  the  in- 
struments by  which  the  students  will  have  to  perform 
their  labour:  the  speaking  and  writing  it  correctly  is 
therefore  insisted  on  with  much  strictness.  For  this  end 
the  grammatical  part  of  the  language  is  treated  with  ac- 
curacy ;  and  all  the  results  of  the  most  modern  investiga- 
tions with  regard  to  the  German  language,  which  are  of 
a  character  to  admit  of  practical  application,  are  com- 
municated to  them.  In  order  that  they  may  acquire  a 
habit  of  writing  with  ease,  they  are  also  exercised  in 
various  kinds  of  prose  composition.  Another  kind  of  ex- 
ercise consists  in  making  a  discourse,  or  a  kind  of  lec- 
ture, first  on  some  subject  chosen  by  themselves,  and 
afterwards  on  one  proposed  to  them.  For  this  exercise 
they  are  sometimes  permitted  to  prepare  themselves  ;  a| 
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Others  they  are  required  to  perform  it  extempore.  They 
are  also  requested  to  employ  a  portion  of  their  leisure 
hours  in  reading  to  one  another  the  classical  German 
authors,  poets  as  well  as  prose  writers ;  and  in  the  course 
of  their  reading  to  explain  those  passages  which  are 
obscure,  contain  some  allusion,  or  present  any  other  kind 
of  difficulty. 

Though  mathematics,  properly  speaking,  are  not  taught 
in  the  elementary  schools  in  the  country,  but  only  in 
those  of  the  towns,  they  are  studied  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  seminaries.  Those  students  who  show  a 
talent  for  mathematics  go  through  a  regular  and  com- 
plete course  of  the  geometry  of  lines,  planes,  and  solids ; 
as  a  practical  exercise,  they  are  also  instructed  in  the  art 
of  surveying,  but  without  the  use  of  artificial  instruments. 

Arithmetic,  and  even  algebra,  form  a  conspicuous  fea- 
ture in  this  instruction.  The  students  must  acquire  a 
facility  in  casting  up  accounts  of  every  description  with 
quickness  and  exactness,  and  gain  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  rational  principles  on  which  each  arith- 
metical operation  rests  ;  thus  fitting  themselves  to  ex- 
plain them  to  their  pupils  with  clearness  and  precision. 
In  this  instruction  the  practice  is  to  treat  arithmetic  first 
in  the  abstract,  and  then  to  proceed  to  the  application  of 
the  operations  to  practical  cases,  in  order  that  the  stu- 
dents may  be  accustomed  to  a  regular  and  methodical 
proceeding.  In  addition  to  this,  they  are  exercised  in 
casting  up  accounts  mentally;  and  whenever  they  evince 
slowness  in  performing  these  operations,  they  are  not 
permitted  the  use  of  figures  till  they  have  attained  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  facility  in  calculating  without  them.  The 
instruction  in  algebra  comprehends  simple  equations, 
with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities.  Here,  too,  the 
students  are  not  permitted  to  write  down  the  equa- 
tions, but  must  solve  them  mentally.  Besides  this,  they 
are  instructed  in  proportions,  the  doctrine  of  progression, 
the  binomial  theorem,  and  pure  and  adfected  quadratic 
equations. 

Though  natural  history  has  only  in  later  times  been 
introduced  into  the  elementary  schools^  it  is  intended  to 
carry  this  branch  of  knowledge  to  a  considerable  extent ; 
as  well  because  it  affords  one  of  the  best  means  of  awaken- 
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ing  the  faculty  of  observing  and  giving  activity  to  the 
mind,  as  on  account  of  its  use  in  practical  life.  The  stu- 
dents receive,  therefore,  a  pretty  complete  instruction  in 
it,  and  this  in  a  methodical  way.  A  general  view  of  the 
three  kingdoms  of  nature  is  first  given  to  them,  and 
this  is  followed  up  by  an  enumeration  and  description  of 
the  principal  products  of  each.  Then  those  products  are 
selected  which  occur  in  the  Prussian  territories,  which 
are  described  with  more  minute  particulars.  In  this 
course  frequent  opportunities  offer  themselves  of  men- 
tioning the  different  applications  which  are  made  of  these 
productions  in  domestic  economy  and  manufactures,  and 
the  less  common  of  these  applications  are  noticed  with 
some  detail.  Thus  technology  is  united  to  natural  his- 
tory. In  order  that  the  impressions  made  in  the  course 
of  this  instruction  may  be  rendered  more  permanent, 
some  collections  of  mineralogy,  of  birds,  insects,  &c. 
and  some  good  figures  of  animals,  &c.  are  laid  before 
the  students. 

Equal  attention  is  also  paid  to  natural  philosophy,  a 
branch  of  knowledge  which  is  of  longer  standing  in  the 
grammar  schools  of  Germany  than  any  other  except  the 
ancient  languages  and  mathematics.  No  other  can  be 
more  recommended  on  account  of  its  usefulness,  and 
the  charms  with  which  it  captivates  the  mind  and  ex- 
cites it  to  activity.  But  as  this  branch  of  knowledge 
has  made  so  great  progress  in  modern  times,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  pursue  every  part  of  it  to  any  considerable 
extent  without  persevering  in  its  study  a  great  length  of 
time,  the  German  teachers  have  thought  it  expedient  to 
confine  their  instruction  to  general  principles.  The 
students,  therefore,  obtain  only  a  general  view  of  the 
science  and  of  its  principal  divisions,  that  they  thus 
may  be  enabled  to  complete  their  knowledge  at  a  future 
time,  if  they  should  think  it  advantageous  to  enter  on  the 
minute  study  of  any  one  branch.  That  this  instruction, 
however,  may  not  merely  fill  the  memory  with  useless 
notions,  the  explanation  of  the  principal  laws  of  nature 
is  given  with  proper  detail,  and  illustrated  by  well- 
adapted  experiments  as  far  as  it  is  possible.  The  appa- 
ratus for  such  experiments  is  as  simple  as  it  can  be  made, 
in  order  that  the  future  schoolmaster  may  be  enabled  to 
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explain  many  of  the  natural  phenomena  by  means  which 
the  domestic  economy  of  every  house  affords.  Those  of 
the  students  who  show  a  peculiar  turn  for  this  kind  of 
study,  are  instructed  in  making  instruments,  such  as 
thermometers,  or  small  models  of  pumps,  machines  with 
wheels,,  &c. 

The  instruction  in  history  in  the  seminaries,  differs 
much  more  from  that  imparted  in  grammar  schools,  than 
that  of  many  other  branches  of  knowledge.  Ancient  his- 
tory, which  in  the  schools  forms  a  conspicuous  object,  is 
not  taught  in  a  connected  and  systematic  manner.  A 
few  of  the  most  important  facts  only  are  communicated  to 
the  seminarist.  The  history  of  the  middle  ages  is  treated 
more  extensively,  although  in  a  cursory  manner.  But 
modern  history  is  taught  in  a  more  systematic  manner, 
but  even  this  not  in  great  detail,  except  as  far  as  it  is 
connected  with  the  history  of  Prussia :  but  the  history  of 
their  country  is  taught  with  considerable  minuteness  as 
regards  the  principal  events,  with  a  short  indication  of 
their  effects  on  the  condition  of  the  country  and  its  inha- 
bitants. The  chief  object  of  this  historical  instruction  is, 
not  the  accumulation  of  a  great  number  of  historical 
facts,  but  the  implanting  such  facts  as  are  connected 
with  the  life,  condition,  and  occupations  of  the  great 
body  of  people.  For  the  purpose  of  bringing  this  know- 
ledge into  a  closer  connexion  with  life,  the  students 
are  frequently  requested  to  narrate  orally  a  larger  or  a 
smaller  portion  of  history,  which  is  indicated  to  them ; 
in  doing  which  they  have  to  keep  in  view  some  particular 
end  or  object,  and  to  arrange  the  matter  in  a  connected 
and  perspicuous  order. 

The  instruction  in  mathematical  geography^  or  what 
in  England  is  called  the  geography  of  the  globe,  is  not 
carried  to  a  great  extent.  It  is  limited  to  the  explanation 
of  those  phenomena  which  result  from  the  connexion  of 
the  earth  with  the  solar  system,  and  which  serve  to  give 
a  just  idea  of  th^  causes  of  the  seasons  and  of  climate; 
together  with  as  much  as  is  required  for  the  use  of  ;fnaps. 
Then  follows  a  general  survey  of  the  divisions  of  the 
globe,  and  a  short  description  of  each  of  them.  In  doing 
this,  ail  the  existing  political  divisions  are  excluded,  in 
order  that  the  characteristic  features  of  the  surface  of 
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the  earth  may  be  observed  more  distinctly,  and  thus 
better  impressed  on  the  mind.  When  that  has  been 
effected,  the  present  political  divisions  are  briefly  added. 
After  which  follows  the  geography  of  the  Prussian  mon- 
archy, which  is  treated  in  much  greater  detail ;  and  the 
whole  course  concludes  with  the  description  of  the  pro- 
vince in  which  the  seminary  is  situated.  The  latter,  of 
course,  contains  many  very  minute  particulars. 

Singing  and  music  constitute  a  most  conspicuous 
branch  of  instruction  in  the  seminaries.  All  masters  in 
elementary  schools  must  teach  singing,  because  it  forms 
an  integral  portion  of  the  church  service,  and  it  is  the 
custom  for  the  whole  congregation  to  join  in  the  singing 
with  a  loud  voice.  This  art  is  taught  according  to  the 
system  of  Nageli,  a  Swiss,  in  a  methodical  manner,  be- 
ginning with  instruction  m  the  principles  of  time,  and 
then  proceeding  to  the  theory  of  harmony,  &c.  It  is 
carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  students  are  able  to 
sing  easy  compositions  at  sight.  Those  who  show  a  talent 
for  music  are  carried  to  a  much  further  point,  especially 
in  those  provinces  of  the  monarchy  where  the  people 
evince  much  taste  for  music  and  singing. 

Another  reason  for  the  students  learning  music  arises 
from  the  fact  of  many  situations  of  schoolmasters  being 
united  with  those  of  organists ;  and  in  the  written  testi- 
monials, which  are  delivered  to  them  on  their  leaving 
the  institution^  it  is  always  expressly  stated  whether  they 
are  qualified  to  act  in  the  latter  capacity.  In  order  to 
obtain  such  a  testimonial,  the  student  must  have  ac- 
quired so  much  of  the  art  as  to  be  able  to  play  at  sight 
any  piece  of  sacred  music  that  may  be  presented  to  him, 
and  to  compose  preludes,  postludes,  and  interludes ;  he 
must  also  be  acquainted  with  the  theory  of  music,  or 
the  thorough  bass.  The  students  receive  also  some  in- 
struction in  playing  the  violin,  because  this  instrument 
is  the  most  proper  for  being  used  in  teaching  singing. 

Drawing  is  not  carried  to  a  great  extent.  The  part 
upon  which  the  greatest  stress  is  laid,  is  that  which  is 
connected  with  the  elements  of  mathematics,  by  the  aid 
of  which  students  are  made  acquainted  with  the  regu- 
lar and  irregular  forms  which  are  of  most  frequent  oc- 
currence, and  learn  to  draw  them.    They  are  also  re- 
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quired  to  obtain  some  facility  in  copying  drawings  and 
prints,  and  in  delineating  objects  from  nature.  They 
receive  also  some  instruction  in  perspective.  Those  se- 
minarists who  evince  talent  not  only  draw  single  objects, 
but  also  landscapes. 

Some  instruction  is  imparted  to  the  students  on  the 
structure  of  the  human  body ;  and  peculiar  care  is  taken 
to  point  out  what  is  conducive  and  what  is  hurtful  to 
health,  with  the  most  simple  and  approved  remedies. 
To  this  instruction  is  added  a  short  course  of  psychology, 
in  which  the  chief  phenomena  of  the  human  mind  are 
indicated  and  explained. 

Though  the  Prussian  government  has  not  yet  thought 
it  expedient  to  determine  by  law  the  extent  to  which 
each  branch  of  instruction  is  to  be  carried,  it  is  found 
that  there  exists  no  material  difference  on  this  point  in 
the  different  institutions.  This  arises  from  two  circum- 
stances. The  directors  of  the  seminaries  pay  annually  a 
visit  to  one  or  two  of  the  institutions,  which  are  not  at 
too  great  a  distance  from  them,  in  order  to  see  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  instruction  is  carried  on,  to  observe  the 
differences  between  their  own  practice  and  that  of  other 
masters,  and  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  effects  of  the 
different  methods.  At  the  same  time,  they  notice  the 
subjects  that  are  taught,  and  how  far  they  are  conducive 
to  the  proposed  end.  Thus  any  useful  branch,  which 
has  been  commenced  in  any  one  institution,  rapidly 
spreads  through  all:  added  to  vv^hich,  every  change  in 
the  subjects  of  instruction  either  emanates  from  govern- 
ment, or  can  only  be  introduced  when  the  express  per- 
mission of  government  for  so  doing  has  been  obtained. 
Thus  all  the  seminaries  are  now  brought  near  to  one  uni- 
form standard,  and,  consequently,  carry  their  instruction 
nearly  to  the  same  point. 

The  third  year  of  the  stay  of  the  students  in  the 
institution,  as  already  observed,  is  partly  employed  in 
completing  their  knowledge,  but  more  especially  in  prac- 
tising the  art  of  teaching.  During  their  instruction  in 
the  first  year,  they  are  made  acquainted,  in  a  practical 
way,  with  the  adopted  methods  for  nearly  every  branch  of 
knowledge.  In  the  same  period  they  receive  some  in- 
struction in  general  and  special  psedagogie,  or  the  science 
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of  teaching.  This  instruction  is  not  imparted  to  them 
by  lectures,  which  they  would  have  difficulty  in  under- 
standing, but  by  entering  into  conversation  with  tliem. 
Their  attention  is  first  directed  to  the  general  principles 
and  principal  objects  of  education  ;  to  which  afterwards 
are  added  the  duties  of  a  teacher^  not  only  as  a  person 
who  has  to  teach,  but  also  as  one  who  has  to  educate  the 
people, — who  has  not  less  to  attend  to  the  improvement 
of  their  moral  qualities,  than  to  the  enlargement  of  their 
mental  faculties. 

During  the  second  year  they  have  to  make  a  course 
in  the  method,  or  the  art  of  teaching.  This  is  done  in  a 
more  regular  way.  First,  the  general  principles  of  in-^ 
struction  are  explained,  and  then  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  to  be  applied  to  each  branch  of  knowledge. 
All  subjects  to  be  taught  in  elementary  schools  are  taken 
into  consideration  ;  and  their  attention  more  particularly 
directed  to  two  objects,  viz.  the  manner  in  which  a  per- 
son may  be  taught  with  the  best  effect,  and  the  extent 
to  which  instruction  is  to  be  carried.  This  instruction  is 
then  followed  b}''  observations  on  the  discipline  of  schools  ; 
the  order  in  which  different  branches  of  knowledge  are  to 
be  imparted,  and  the  relation  in  which  the  schoolmaster 
is  placed  with  regard  to  his  superiors,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  parish,  the  parents  of  the  children,  &c.  During  this 
instruction  the  students  become,  by  degrees,  acquaint- 
ed with  the  principal  books  and  treatises  written  on 
methods  in  general,  and  on  the  method  of  every  branch 
of  knowledge  in  particular.  These  books  are  found  in 
the  library  of  the  institution,  and  every  facility  is  afforded 
to  the  seminarists  for  reading  them.  They  are  not 
obliged,  by  the  discipline  of  the  seminary,  to  read  them  ; 
but  means  are  taken  for  ascertaining  which  of  the  books 
have  been  read  by  them,  and  with  what  degree  of  atten- 
tion and  interest.  Every  student,  before  leaving  the 
institution,  is  bound  to  deliver  to  the  committee  of  exa- 
mination a  catalogue  of  the  books  treating  of  the  paeda- 
gogic  or  methodic  arts  which  he  has  read,  together  with 
an  abstract  of  each  of  them  ;  which,  although  short,  ought 
to  be  in  some  manner  complete.  Nothing  is  more  effect- 
ive in  keeping  up  the  industry  and  attention  of  the  se- 
minarists than  this  practice. 
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This  theoretic  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching  is  ter- 
minated in  the  second  year^  and  is  followed  in  the  third 
year  by  the  practice.  According  to  the  laws  of  Prussia, 
a  school  is  attached  to  each  seminary,  in  order  that  the 
future  teachers  of  elementary  schools  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exercising  themselves  in  the  application  of 
what  they  have  been  taught.  Here  they  are  to  learn 
w^hat  they  have  to  do^,  and  how  it  is  to  be  done.  Many 
of  these  schools  are  attended  by  so  many  children,  that 
they  are  divided  into  three  classes ;  while  others  have 
only  two,  and  others  again  only  one.  When  the  school 
is  divided  into  three  classes,  the  two  lower  are  considered 
.as  constituting  a  country  elementary  school,  and  all 
three  together  a  town  elementary  school.  Those  stu- 
dents whose  progress  has  not  been  such  as  to  entitle 
them  to  a  situation  in  a  town  school,  make  their  exercises 
of  teaching  in  the  two  lower  classes  only. 

When  the  students  begin  the  practice  of  teaching, 
they  are  divided  into  four  or  five  sections :  each  of  these 
sections,  consisting  of  between  three  or  six  individuals, 
has  to  teach  two  branches  of  knowledge  at  the  same  time 
for  eight  or  ten  weeks  ;  and,  when  that  time  has  elapsed, 
it  takes  up  two  other  branches.  Thus  each  is  exercised 
in  teaching  every  branch,  and  is  commonly  ten  or  twelve 
hours  weekly  employed  in  teaching.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  the  school-time  they  continue  themselves  to 
be  instructed  in  the  more  difficult  branches  of  knowledge 
by  the  teachers. 

The  arrangement  made  for  practising  teaching  is  as 
follows :  the  teacher  of  the  seminary,  who  has  to  super- 
intend the  instruction  in  any  particular  branch,  informs 
the  student  first  what  he  has  to  teach,  and  how  to 
treat  the  subject,  and,  after  allowing  him  some  time  to 
consider  it  well,  he  is  directed  to  begin  his  work  in  pre- 
sence of  the  teacher,  who  observes  him  with  atten- 
tion ;  but,  unless  he  conceives  the  student  is  taking 
quite  the  wrong  way,  does  not  interrupt  him.  In  that 
case  he  supplants  him,  and  shows  him  how  to  manage 
the  matter.  After  the  lesson,  the  teacher  tells  the  stu- 
dent his  opinion  on  his  teaching,  and  makes  some  obser- 
vations. During  the  instruction,  the  student  who  is 
to  take  up  the  task  when  the  other  passes  to  another 
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branch  of  knowledge,  is  commonly  present,  that  he  may 
■Q  know  where  to  begin  his  work.  Besides,  there  is  a  jour- 
3.  nal  in  the  class,  in  which  the  labour  of  every  hour,  the 
le  branch  of  knowledge,  and  the  portion  of  it  which  has  been 
r-  taught,  is  registered.  This  arrangement  is  intended  to 
f  prevent  the  omission  of  any  part  of  instruction.  Though 
n  the  students  are,  properly  speaking,  the  teachers  in 
IV  these  schools,  the  children  frequently  learn  more  than  in 
it  common  elementary  schools  ;  which  is  indicated  by  the 
e  circumstance  that,  in  many  places  where  there  are  semi- 
ji  naries,  the  parents  give  the  preference  to  these  schools, 
d  and  apply  for  the  permission  of  sending  their  children  to 
ill  them. 

].  During  this  practice  a  conference  is  held  once  a  month 
le  between  the  students  and  the  teachers  of  the  semi- 
?s    nary,  in  which  the  scanty  experience  of  the  students 

is  supplied  by  the  more  extensive  experience  of  the 
^,  director  and  teachers.  In  such  conferences  the  discus- 
;e    sion  commonly  turns  on  the  instruction  itself,  the  dis- 

cipline,  the  treatment  of  a  class  or  division,  the  character 
le  of  particular  children,  their  perverse  inclinations,  and  the 
^i,    most  proper  means  of  correcting  them.    The  director 

commonly  takes  pains  to  elicit  the  opinions  of  the  stu- 
e  dents,  and  encourages  an  open  and  independent  decla- 
e.    ration  on  their  side. 

[,3  That  no  kind  of  knowledge  may  be  wanted  which  is 
-e    necessary  for  the  proper  arrangement  of  a  good  school, 

the  students  are  by  turn  charged  with  the  execution 
.J    of  some  minor  duties,   such  as  keeping   the   lists  of 

the  absentees  and  other  school  lists,  the  receiving  the 
P3  children  when  they  enter  the  school  before  the  begin- 
;^  ning  of  the  instruction,  the  examining  those  who  are  not 
•3  cleanly,  the  superintending  them  on  the  play-ground,  &c. 
^.        No   student   is  permitted  to   remain   longer  than 

three  years  in  the  institution,  because  such  a  practice 
,  would  prevent  the  younger  candidates  from  entering, 
J  Before  the  students  leave  the  institution,  they  must  un- 
,^    dergo  an  examination ;  for  this  purpose  a  committee  is 

annually  formed.    It  consists  of  the  teachers  of  the  semi- 

nary  and  one  or  more  deputies  sent  by  the  provincial 
.  government.  As  the  latter  are  commonly  members  of 
,    the  school  committee  of  the  provincial  government,  they 
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are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject.  The  object 
of  this  examination  is  not  merely  to  ascertain  the  stock 
of  knowledge  acquired  by  the  future  teachers^  but  the 
talents  they  possess  for  teaching,  and  the  skill  they  have 
acquired  in  communicating  to  others  what  they  know. 

In  order  that  the  first  point  may  be  ascertained,  they 
are  submitted  to  a  personal  examination  in  all  the 
branches  of  knowledge  which  they  have  been  instructed 
in  during  their  stay  in  the  institutiooj  and  make  some 
written  compositions.  The  compositions  are  made  in 
the  presence  of  one  of  the  teachers,  and  consist  com- 
monly,— 1.  of  a  catechetical  essay  on  a  given  passage  of 
the  Bible  or  a  section  of  the  Catechism  ;  2.  another  essay 
on  some  branch  of  paedagogic  and  methodic  art ;  3.  of  a 
composition  on  general  instruction  and  some  scientific 
subject ;  4.  of  the  solution  of  some  mathematical  prob- 
lems ;  and  3.  of  a  composition  of  sacred  music  for  the  or- 
gan, with  prelude,  interlude^  and  postlude,  as  well  as  an- 
other to  be  sung  by  three  or  four  voices. 

The  skill  which  they  have  acquired  in  teaching  the 
students  is  tested  by  their  catechising  a  division  or 
class  in  the  presence  of  the  committee  on  some  of  the 
tenets  of  religion^  and  afterwards  by  instructing  it  in 
some  other  branch  of  knowledge.  The  subjects  in  which 
they  wall  have  to  show  their  skill  is  announced  to  them 
the  day  before  the  operation  takes  place,  that  they  may 
have  sufficient  time  to  prepare  duly  for  their  task. 

According  to  the  issue  of  this  examination,  but  with  a 
particular  reference  to  the  opinion  of  the  director  and 
the  other  teachers  of  the  seminary,  written  testimonials 
are  delivered  to  them.  In  these  testimonials  are  speci- 
fied not  only  their  acquirements  in  knowledge  and  their 
skill  in  teaching,  but  likewise  their  moral  qualities  as  far 
as  they  may  be  important  with  reference  to  their  future 
profession.  When  all  these  points  have  been  considered, 
the  examinants  are  divided  into  three  classes,  and  their 
testimonials  are  numbered  I,  II,  III.  Those  who  have  ac- 
quired all  the  knowledge  which  is  required  by  the  regu- 
lations of  government,  and  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  respect  of  skill  and  morality^^  receive  the  testimonials 
numbered  I,  and  are  characterised  by  the  expression  distin- 
guished. Those  who  have  not  acquired  such  a  knowledge 
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in  all  the  branches,  but  who  have  proved  that  they  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  principal  subjects, — that  is^with  religion, 
language,  arithmetic,  and  singing, — receive  testimonials 
numbered  II,  and  characterised  by  the  expression  good  ; 
sometimes  very  good,  sometimes  nearly  good.  Lastly, 
those  who  have  not  acquired  a  complete  knowledge  in  the 
above-mentioned  branches,  but  nevertheless  have  made 
such  progress  in  some  of  them  that  they  can  be  em- 
ployed in  less  numerous  and  poorer  schools,  receive  tes- 
timonials numbered  III,  and  characterised  by  the  ex- 
pression sufficiently  instructed, 

W.  WiTTICH, 
Native  of  Tilsit,  Prussia. 
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THE  PRIMARY  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT 
HAARLEM. 

The  following  interesting  and  important  account  of  the 
Primary  Education  in  Plolland^  from  the  pen  of  M.  Victor 
Cousin,  is  the  translation  of  part  of  an  article  which  appear- 
ed some  short  time  ago  in  a  French  periodical.  Since  the 
article  was  prepared  for  the  press,  Mr.  Leonard  Horner 
has  published  a  translation  of  the  whole  of  M.  Cousin's 
work.  As,  however,  it  is  desirable  that  the  public  should 
be  made  acquainted  with  what  is  doing  in  Holland,  and 
Mr.  Horner's  is  a  work  of  some  size  and  expense,  the 
Editor  has  considered  it  desirable  to  retain  the  present 
paper. 

"  The  Primary  Normal  School  of  Haarlem,  in  the 
centre  of  Holland,  is  an  establishment  of  the  Dutch  go- 
vernment. From  the  circumstance  of  having  been  founded 
so  long  ago  as  1816,  it  has  had  sufficient  time  to  become 
settled,  to  develope  itself,  and  to  show  how  much  it  is 
capable  of  effecting.  The  reputation  of  its  director, 
whom  M.  Cuvier  has  already  distinguished  as  an  excel- 
lent master,  and  as  an  author  of  valuable  educational 
works,  is  very  great ;  indeed  he  is  held  up  as  the  model 
of  what  a  schoolmaster  ought  to  be.  As  an  additional 
advantage,  this  Primary  Normal  School  has  been  organ- 
ized under  the  eyes  of  M.  Van  den  Ende,  general  in- 
spector of  primary  instruction,  the  individual  who,  with 
the  celebrated  Orientalist,  M.  Van  der  Palme,  was  mainly 
instrumental  in  arranging  the  law  of  1806,  and  attended 
to  its  execution ;  he  is  considered  in  Holland  as  one  of 
the  fathers  of  the  education  of  the  people.  An  interest- 
ing conversation  took  place  between  M.  Cousin  and  M.  Van 
den  Ende,  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief  account 

"  For  fear  of  too  much  fatiguing  M.  Van  den  Ende, 
(who  is  aged  and  in  delicate  health,)  I  determined  upon 
consulting  his  experience  upon  a  limited  number  of 
questions,  among  which  I  placed  in  the  first  rank  reli- 
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gious  instruction  in  the  primary  schools.  Upon  this,  as 
upon  all  others,  I  found  him  greatly  attached  to  the  prac- 
tice of  Holland  ;  and  he  said, — '  Yes,  the  Primary  Schools 
ought  to  be  in  an  extended  sense  Christian,  but  neither 
Protestant  nor  Catholic.  They  ought  to  belong  to  no 
particular  sect,  or  to  teach  any  creed,  in  order  that 
even  the  Jews,  without  prejudice  to  their  faith,  may 
attend  them,  A  school  for  the  people  should  he  for  the 
entire  people,  I  do  not  approve  of  the  master  of  the 
school  giving  any  doctrinal  instruction  ;  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  clergy  to  impart  instruction  of  this  description 
out  of  school.  I  permit  the  master,  in  certain  cases  only, 
to  have  the  Catechism  repeated  ;  and  even  this  is  not 
without  inconvenience.  You  are  in  Holland^  where  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  is  widely  spread^  aHd  still  ivhere 
a  great  tolerance  has  existed  for  ages  among  the  different 
sects.'  He  appeared  to  me  to  fear  the  intervention  of 
the  priest  or  clergyman  in  the  inspection  of  the  school ;  a 
matter  to  which  they  attach  so  great  importance  in  Ger- 
many, and  upon  which  I  have  myself  so  much  insisted.' 

"  We  then  proceeded  to  converse  with  regard  to  the 
inspection  of  schools,  and  the  mode  of  effecting  it.  '  As 
for  that  matter,'  said  he,  '  persons  who  undertake  it 
as  a  profession,  are  necessary.'  He  regretted  much 
that  our  law  of  1833  had  not  instituted  special  inspectors 
nominated  by  the  government^  as  in  Holland  and  Ger- 
manyj  and  as  1  had  pointed  out  in  my  report  upon  Pri- 
mary Instruction  in  Prussia ;  and  it  was  with  great  plea- 
sure that  he  learned  from  me.  that  we  had  since  supplied 
this  deficiency,  and  that  we  now  have  an  inspector  of 
Primary  Education  in  each  department.  '  But,'  said 
he,  '  your  mutual  instruction  !  what  are  you  doing  on 
this  head  ?  Do  you  hope,  with  such  a  mode  of  teaching, 
to  be  able  to  form  men  ?  For  this  is  the  true  object  of 
education.  The  different  descriptions  of  knowledge  im- 
parted at  school  are  but  means,  the  value  of  which  must 
be  estimated  by  a  reference  to  this  end.  If  you  would 
really  attain  it,  mutual  instruction  must  be  given  up  ;  this 
may  indeed  impart  a  certain  quantity  of  instruction^  but 
never  effect  education ;  and  let  me  repeat  it  again,  sir, 
education  is  the  object  of  instruction.' 

"  *  Nothing  is  m.ore  evident,'  I  replied ;  ^  and,  for  my 
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part,  looking  upon  the  subject  as  a  philosopher  and  mo- 
ralist, I  regard  simultaneous  instruction,  when  private  in- 
struction cannot  be  had,  as  the  only  method  which  is 
suited  to  the  education  of  a  moral  being ;  but  I  am  con- 
strained to  avow  that  mutual  instruction  has  still,  in 
France,  a  popularity  which  is  much  to  be  deplored/ 

"  '  Wlience  comes  this  ;'  said  he,  '  in  a  nation  as  intel- 
ligent as  is  yours  ?' 

'  From  a  fatal  circumstance^  of  which  the  conse- 
quences are  still  affecting  us.  Under  the  Restora- 
tion, the  government  endeavoured  to  place  primary  in- 
struction back  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  The  Op- 
position went  to  the  contrary  extreme.  Some  indi- 
viduals weil-intentioned,  but  superficial  and  entirely  un- 
acquainted with  the  subject,  having  been  by  chance  in 
England^  in  the  haif-barbarous  manufacturing  towns  of 
that  country,  where,  for  want  of  better  schools,  they  are 
but  too  fortunate  to  have  the  Lancastrian,  mistook  for  a 
chef-dmivre  that  which  was  but  the  infancy  of  the  art, 
and  allowed  themselves  to  be  dazzled  by  the  sight  of  in- 
numerable classes  directed  by  a  single  master,  assisted  by 
little  monitors  taken  from  among  the  scholars.  Some 
persons  perceived  a  great  economy  in  this  mode  of  in- 
struction;  and  then  the  eye  w^as  pleased  by  the  order 
and  mechanism  of  the  exercises.  It  was  this  instruction, 
completely  material,  that  they  opposed  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical schools  of  the  Restoration.  Unfortunately,  mutual 
instruction  has  survived  the  struggles  which  preceded 
1830.  Simultaneous  instruction,  however,  is  making  a 
progress  step  by  step^  and  honest  and  disinterested  per- 
sons are  commencing  to  be  alive  to  it.  In  Germany  mutual 
instruction  is  held  in  little  estimation ;  and  I  did  not  find 
in  the  whole  extent  of  Prussia  a  single  master  who  ap- 
proved of  it.  Nor  have  I  seen  a  school  for  mutual  in- 
struction either  at  La  Haye,  or  at  Leyden.'  '  You  will 
not,'  he  replied,  '  find  a  single  such  school  in  the  whole 
of  Holland.  And  it  is  not  that  we  are  ignorant  of  what 
mutual  instruction  is ;  w^e  have  studied  it,  and  it  is  be- 
cause we  have  done  so  that  we  reject  it.  La  Socute  du 
Bien  Public^  which  you,  without  doubt,  are  acquainted 
with  through  the  report  of  M.  Cuvier,  proposed  as  a  ques- 
tion the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  mutual  and 
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simultaneous  instruction.  The  work  which  gained  the 
prize  examines  with  the  greatest  minuteness  the  method 
of  mutual  instruction,  and  convicts  it  of  insufficiency  upon 
all  points  where  there  is  question  of  education.  The 
author  of  this  work  is  M.  I'lnspecteur  Visser.' 

Quitting  M.  Van  den  Ende,  M.  Cousin  then  visited  M. 
Prinsen,  the  director  of  the  Normal  School. 

I  explained  to  him  my  object.  '  I  desire/  I  said,  '  in 
the  first  instance,  to  learn  the  constitution  of  the  Primary 
Normal  School  of  Haarlem,  both  its  character  and  prin- 
ciples. I  shall  then  beg  of  you  to  let  me  see  it  in  action; 
allowing  me,  in  your  company,  to  inspect  it  myself, — first 
of  all  the  rules,  then  the  results. 

'  Can  you  communicate  to  me  the  rules  of  your 
school  ?' — '  There  are  no  rules,'  replied  M.  Prinsen. 

"  The  Primary  Normal  School  of  Haarlem  is  one  in  which 
the  scholars  are  not  boarded.  Each  pupil  has  a  salary 
from  the  Crown,  with  which  he  provides  for  himself  in 
the  town.  No  individual  can  be  admitted  who  is  not  at 
the  least  fifteen  years  of  age.  Pupils  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom ;  they  are  admitted  upon  the  reports  of 
the  inspectors,  and  nominated  directly  by  the  ministry. 
There  are  three  months  for  trial,  during  which  the  direc- 
tor makes  himself  acquainted  with  the  pupils,  tests  and 
judges  of  their  capacity.  After  the  lapse  of  the  period 
of  probation  he  makes  a  report  to  the  minister,  and  upon 
this  report  the  pupils  are  definitively  admitted,  when  the 
real  Normal  School  course  commences.  There  are  alto- 
gether forty  pupils.  The  duration  of  the  whole  course  is 
four  years ;  it  regards  not  theory  only,  but  practice  also  ; 
and  as  they  there  prepare  the  pupils  to  obtain  the  highest 
class  in  the  examination  of  fitness  (which  ansv/ers  to  our 
highest  degree  of  primary  instruction)^  and  since  in  Hol- 
land this  cannot  be  obtained  before  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  it  has  been  conceived  that  four  years  were  not  too 
much  for  the  purpose  of  following  the  whole  course  of 
studies  and  exercises  necessary  for  the  formation  of  an 
accomplished  schoolmaster.  The  greater  part  of  the 
scholars  remain  four  years  at  the  Normal  School ;  but 
they  are  not  under  the  obligation  to  remain  the  whole 

*  Mr.  Horner  also  speaks  liighly  of  this  work,  and  recommends  the 
translation  of  it  into  English. 
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of  that  time,  for,  although  all  prepare  for  the  highest 
class,  but  very  few  pretend  to  it.  The  inferior  schools  are 
the  great  concern  of  the  state;  and  it  is  for  them  that  the 
Normal  School  labours,  although  it  gives  a  higher  edu- 
cation. 

1.  Studies, — Among  the  various  objects  of  study  there 
are  three,  viz,  the  Art  of  Instructing,  History,  and  Physics, 
which,  being  considered  as  more  difficult  than  other 
subjects,  are  taught  at  two  different  times  during  the 
period  of  the  Normal  course.  The  others,  such  as  Natu- 
ral History,  Geography,  Calligraphy,  Drawing,  Singing, 
and  the  Mathematics,  are  only  taught  once,  and  in  suc- 
cession. 

"  M.  Prinsen  undertakes  with  a  single  assistant  the  most 
important  lectures  of  the  Normal  School.  These  lectures 
take  place  for  the  most  part  of  an  evening ;  but  it  is  not 
at  that  time  when  the  true  Normal  instruction  is  effected. 
During  the  whole  day  the  scholars  are  employed  as  assist- 
ants, and  even  as  temporary  directors,  in  the  various 
schools  of  the  town,  according  to  the  degree  of  capacity 
at  which  they  have  arrived. 

"  There  are  two  thousand  three  hundred  children  in  the 
Primary  Schools  of  Haarlem,  and  they  form  permanent 
means  of  exercising  the  scholars  of  the  Normal  School. 
These  two  thousand  three  hundred  children  are  distributed 
in  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  to  enable  the  scholars  of 
the  Primary  Normal  School  to  be  exercised  each  in  his 
turn.  This  number  of  schools  is  here  necessary ;  elsewhere 
it  is  an  advantage.  '  The  schools,'  said  M.  Prinsen,  and  I 
was  delighted  to  hear  him  say  so,  '  ought  not  to  have 
too  many  scholars  ;  for,  when  such  is  the  case,  the  master 
cannot  exercise  such  a  direct  influence  over  them  as  will 
enable  them  to  receive  a  lively  impression,  and  retain  a 
clear  recollection  of  what  they  have  learned  at  school. 
Again,  when  each  school  has  too  many  scholars^  there  are 
too  few  schools  ;  and  then  the  assistants,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  being  obliged  to  wait  too  long  before  becoming 
masters,  are  in  their  turn  discouraged,  fall  into  the  rou- 
tine, or  abandon  their  profession." 

2.  Discipline, — This  is  what  I  was  most  anxious  to 
study,  more  especially  in  a  Normal  School  in  which  the 
pupils  lodged  out  of  the  establishment.    I  had  seen  very 
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fair  schools  of  this  description  in  Prussia ;  but  the  best 
Primary  Normal  Schools,  the  admirable  establishments  of 
Potzdam  and  Briihl,  are  boarding-schools.  In  Prussia  it 
is  generally  considered  that  a  boarding-school  is  the  most 
favourable  for  the  education  of  young  masters  ;  that  the 
director  can^  under  such  circumstances,  exercise  a  greater 
influence,  because  it  is  more  constant;  and  that  in  having 
one  or  two  schools  of  different  degrees  attached  to  the 
Normal  School,  the  scholars  can  be  exercised,  as  well  as 
in  the  schools  of  the  town  away  from  the  establishment. 
They  also  lay  great  stress  upon  the  rude  discipline  of  the 
school  as  a  preparation  for  the  severe  life  of  a  school- 
master. The  ideas  which  M.  Prinsen  communicated  to 
nie  upon  the  subject  of  out-boarders,  are  as  follows : 

*  In  the  first  place  ;  the  scholars  enter  the  school  volun- 
tarily for  the  sake  of  perfecting  themselves  in  a  profes- 
sion which  they  purpose  to  follow^  and  which,  conse- 
quentlj^,  is  the  great  business  of  their  lives.  They  are 
themselves  inclined  to  order,  and  have  not  need  of  the 
discipline  of  a  boarding-school.  Every  pupil  is,  to  use 
the  expression,  under  the  discipline  of  the  moral  disposi- 
tions which  he  has  brought  with  him  to  the  school ; 
those  who  have  not  these  dispositions,  or  do  not  manifest 
their  existence  during  the  first  three  months,  are  sent 
away.  Those  who  pass  the  period  of  probation  know 
perfectly  well  that  the  least  fault  will  be  severely  visited, 
— that  they  depend  entirely  upon  the  director,  and  that 
their  dismissal  would  be  caused  by  the  slightest  disap- 
probation expressed  by  him. 

" '  They  are  forbidden  to  frequent  any  place  of  public 
resort.  If  they  are  seen  in  a  public-house,  they  are  sub- 
jected to  a  severe  reprimand,  and  for  the  second  offence 
are  dismissed.  They  cannot  absent  themselves  from  the 
town  for  a  single  night  without  the  permission  of  the 
director.  They  do  not  choose  their  own  lodging,  the 
director  does  this  for  them.  He  even  pays  for  their  board. 
The  famihes  who  receive  these  scholars  as  boarders,  are 
themselves  interested  in  entering  into  the  views  of  the 
director.  It  is  an  honour  and  a  profit  for  a  family  of  small 
fortune  to  be  made  choice  of  for  receiving  the  pupils  of 
the  Normal  School:  on  the  slightest  suspicion  the 
scholars  are  taken  away.     The  scholars  are  not  con- 
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sidered  in  the  house  which  they  inhabit  as  strangers ;  but 
as  members  of  the  family,  submitted  to  all  its  rules 
and  customs.  It  is  the  business  of  the  family  always  to 
know  where  their  boarders  are  at  every  hour  of  the  day. 
The  director  visits  these  houses  every  fifteen  days  at  the 
least.  He  is  in  communication  with  the  police,  who 
never  fail  to  give  him  full  information  of  all  that  falls 
within  their  observation.' 

^*  It  may  be  perceived  that  this  is  precisely  the  mode  of 
directing  the  out-boarding  Primary  Normal  Schools  in 
Prussia;  and  it  may  be  seen  with  what  difficulty  the 
simple  discipline  of  the  boarding-schools  is  supplied,  how 
many  precautions  are  necessary,  the  failure  of  one  of 
which  renders  the  whole  machinery  powerless.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  working  of  his  own  school,  M.  Prinsen  said, 
*  Yes ;  with  a  safe  conscience  I  declare,  that  in  this 
school  every  thing  goes  on  generally  well ;  and  that  the 
examples  of  disorder  are  so  rare,  that  they  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  resulting  from  the  system/  "  M.  Schreuder, 
who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Normal  School  of  Sierre,  and 
who  acted  as  interpreter  to  M.  Cousin,  spoke  to  the  same 
effect  with  regard  to  his  own  establishment.  "  But,"  says 
M.  Cousin,  with  such  directors  as  M.  Prinsen  and  him, 
no  system  is  bad.  It  is  necessary  also  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  tranquil  dispositions  of  the  young  Dutch,  and 
the  Flemish  character,  which  does  not  stand  in  need  of  a 
severe  discipline.  Both  these  gentlemen  agreed,  that 
the  system  of  out-boarders  only  suited  a  small  town  ;  and 
M.  Prinsen  required  a  town  or  a  village  of  about  two 
thousand  inhabitants,  which  should  have  about  three  hun- 
dred children  to  send  to  school  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
means  of  exercise  to  the  Normal  School ;  and  both  agreed 
that  such  a  school  should  have  but  a  moderate  number  of 
scholars.  I  must  not  here  omit  one  of  the  best  reasons 
which  was  given  by  these  two  intelligent  individuals  in 
support  of  a  school  of  out-boarders.  '  You  say,'  said  they 
to  me,  *  that  the  boarding-school  with  its  severe  disciphne 
is  a  better  preparation  for  the  life  of  a  schoolmaster.  On 
the  contrary,  we  are  convinced  that  a  j^oung  man  who 
has  passed  several  years  in  a  Normal  School  of  boarders 
is  extremely  embarrassed  when  he  leaves  it,  and  becomes 
sole  director  of  his  own  actions ;  whereas,  in  our  system, 
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;-  a  young  man  learns  to  conduct  himself,  to  deal  with  man- 
i  kind,  and  the  life  which  he  leads  is  an  apprenticeship  for 
)     the  life  which  he  is  about  to  enter  upon/     This  reason 

has  weight,  and  I  concede  that  examples  are  not  wanting 
y  of  young  men  who,  after  having  been  saints  in  the  board- 
]  ing-school,  when  they  have  once  quitted  it,  knowing  no 
5     longer  how  to  conduct  themselves,  commit  follies,  or  at 

any  rate  are  incapable  of  moulding  themselves  to  an}^ 
f  other  description  of  life  than  that  of  their  convent.  But 
I  I  do  not  conceive  myself  called  upon  to  decide  be- 
I  tween  the  two  systems :  each  is  good^  regard  being  had  to 
'  the  country,  the  age,  and,  above  all^,  to  the  individual 
f     w^hose  business  it  is  to  put  it  into  action  ;  for  I  shall 

never  cease  to  repeat,  As  is  the  master,  so  is  the  schooL 
,  But  the  director  of  a  Normal  School  of  out-boarders 
\  ought  to  be  a  person  of  extraordinary  merit,  or  there  is 
i     an  end  of  the  establishment.    The  expense  of  the  Primarj^ 

Normal  School  at  Haarlem  costs  the  country  10,000 
,  .  florins  per  annum — or  about  840/. — for  forty  scholars  ;  in 
1  this  sum  every  expense  is  included, — the  repair  of  the 
]  buildings,  the  furniture,  and  the  salary  of  M.  Prinsen, 
3  which  is  1600  florins,  or  a  little  more  than  134/.  per  an- 
,     num.    The  director  has,  in  addition,  an  excellent  lodging 

at  the  Normal  School.  Such  is  the  constitution  of  the 
I  out-boarding  Primary  Normal  School  of  Haarlem.  We 
I  must  now  make  known  the  results,  and  conduct  the 
t  reader  in  the  same  manner  as  I  myself  was  conducted  by 
1  MM.  Prinsen  and  Schreuder  through  the  schools  of  the 
)     town  where  the  young  masters  are  exercised,    I  saw^ 

there  young  men  employed  in  the  different  duties  of  pri- 
7  mary  instruction.  They  were  exercised  under  the  direction 
1  of  the  masters  of  each  school,  who,  most  of  them,  are  old 
t  scholars  of  the  Normal  School  of  M.  Prinsen.  We  went 
s  through  the  different  degrees  of  primary  instruction.  In 
1  the  first  instance,  a  poor  school,  that  is  to  say,  an  element- 
ary gratuitous  school;  then  two  Tusschen-schulen,  the 
e  same  as  our  elementary  schools,  supported  by  the  pay- 
1  ment  of  the  scholars  ;  and  then  at  last  the  schools  called 
)  French,  that  is  to  say,  private  schools,  which  answer 
3  nearly  to  our  Ecoles  primaires  superieures,  the  Biirger- 
^     schulen  of  Germany,    I  was  much  pleased  at  the  activity 

and  intelligence  of  these  young  masters  ;  but  what  most 
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struck  me  was  the  authority  of  M.  Prinsen.  As  director  of 
the  Primary  Normal  School,  he  commands  these  young 
men, — as  inspector  of  the  district  of  Haarlem,  he  com- 
mands the  masters  themselves, — and  all  these  schools, 
scholars,  and  masters,  of  all  degrees  and  all  conditions, 
are  under  him,  as  an  army  under  its  general ;  all  obey  his 
voice,  all  are  inspired  by  his  spirit  and  character.  The 
method  for  teaching  to  read,  of  which  he  is  the  author,  is 
ingenious  (but  I  could  not  well  enter  upon  it  here),  and  is 
that  which  is  universally  made  use  of :  the  nine  graduated 
tables,  which  are  made  use  of  for  carrying  it  into  effect, 
are  hung  up  in  the  school ;  and,  absent  or  present,  M. 
Prinsen  is  always  there. 

"  i  had  seen  in  Holland  primary  schools  of  all  sorts,  with 
the  exception  of  village  schools.  M.  Prinsen  proposed 
showing  us  some  during  a  walk  which  we  made  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Both  going  and  returning  we  visited 
several  schools,  and  I  must  here  avow  that  I  was  more 
surprised  by  them  than  by  the  town  schools.  I  believe, 
indeed,  that  M.  Prinsen  had  not  chosen  the  worst  to 
show  to  us ;  but  whether  chosen  on  purpose,  or  offered  by 
chance  in  the  course  of  the  walk,  it  is  certain  that  neither 
in  Prussia  nor  Saxony  had  I  ever  seen,  I  will  not  say 
better,  but  as  good  village  schools.  Imagine  a  house  of 
modest  aspect,  but  of  an  exquisite  and  truly  Dutch  clean- 
liness, divided  into  two  parts  ;  on  one  side,  a  room  suffi- 
ciently large  to  contain  nearly  all  the  children  of  the  vil- 
lage, girls  and,  boys,  old  enough  to  go  to  school ;  on  the 
other  side,  the  apartments  of  the  master  and  his  family ; — 
the  room  in  which  the  school  is  held  is  lighted  from 
above,  with  ventilators  on  the  two  sides;  a  certain  num- 
ber of  tables,  where  the  children  are  distributed  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  their  proficiency  ;  a  space  between 
each  table,  sufficient  to  permit  the  master  and  scholars  to 
move  about  with  facility.  On  the  walls  are  hung  the 
nine  tables  of  M.  Prinsen^  a  large  black  board  for  the  ex- 
ercises, a  model  of  the  different  weights  and  measures 
according  to  the  decimal  system,  and  that  which  I  had 
not  always  seen  in  Germany,  a  second  black  table,  upon 
which  are  traced  some  lines  arranged  for  receiving  music, 
and  the  notes  which  it  is  necessary  to  write  upon  them 
for  the  singing  lessons. 
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"  I  cannot  express  how  mach  I  was  toviched  to  hear 
them,  m  these  httle  village  schools,  repeat  at  the  music 
lesson  the  national  air  which  I  had  already  heard  in  the 
schools  of  La  Haye  and  Haarlem.  It  is  simple  and  noble, 
it  rouses  a  love  for  one's  country  and  king,  and  inspires 
the  soul  with  many  exalted  sentiments.  Every  great  na- 
tion ought  thus  to  have  a  national  air,  which  can  be  sung 
from  the  great  theatres  even  to  the  humblest  village 
schools.  '  The  God  Save  the  King'  of  the  English  is  a 
noble  song  of  this  description.  The  national  song  of  the 
Dutch  is  an  imitation  of  it,  and  this  is  an  inconvenience. 

I  attach  so  much  importance  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
sentiment  by  music,  that,  if  I  was  minister,  I  would  not 
liesitate  to  propose  a  prize  for  the  best  national  air  suit- 
able for  the  schools  of  the  people/' 
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PROFESSIONAL  MATHEMATICS. 

In  the  preceding  volume  (p.  137)  it  was  stated  that 
the  word  practical,  as  applied  to  the  mathematics  pos- 
sessed, or  supposed  to  be  possessed,  by  an  engineer,  &c. 
would  be  abandoned,  and  professional  substituted  for  it. 
The  utter  confusion  which  envelopes  the  word  '  practical' 
must  be  our  excuse  ;  and  a  little  account  of  the  various 
ways  in  which  the  adjective  may  be  and  has  been  ap- 
plied, will  be  useful  hereafter,  and  will  not  be  beside  our 
present  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  the  speculator  par  excellence,  the  man 
whose  thoughts  are  occupied  by  the  developement  of  the 
relations  of  magnitude,  and  who  never  stops  to  think 
whether  the  object  of  his  meditations  will  help  to  find  a 
planet  or  build  an  arch,  contends  that  mathematics,  not 
being  in  any  sense  professionally  useful  to  one  out  of  ten 
of  those  who  learn,  the  real  and  practical  bearings  of  the 
subject  are  to  be  looked  for  in  its  effects  upon  the  intel- 
lect and  power  of  the  many.  How,  he  will  ask,  does 
this  study  help  to  form  the  future  statesman,  lawyer, 
man  of  business,  &c.  ?  Next  comes  the  follower  of  New- 
ton, applying  the  most  profound  analysis  to  the  develope- 
ment of  the  theory  of  gravitation  ;  and  by  his  side  is  the 
deducer  of  new  laws  of  light  from  the  undulatory  theory, 
and  the  analyzer  of  electrical  and  magnetical  phenomena : 
all  mathematicians  of  a  high  class ;  all  agreeing  that  ma- 
thematics by  themselves  are  barren,  and  must  be  applied 
to  somet\\mg  practical ;  and  smiling  and  winking  at  each 
other  when  they  mention  a  person  who  has  pursued  some 
research  which  does  not  end  in  a  property  of  matter,  either 
ponderable  or  imponderable.  Go  down  a  step  lower,  and 
we  find  the  friends  we  have  just  quitted  laughed  to  scorn, 
under  the  title  of  '  great  philosophers,'  by  men  who  care 
little  for  laws  of  matter,  and  to  whom  the  mention  of 
^mc^2m/  mathematics  suggests  the  builders'  price-book, 
and  the  slidirig-rule.  Perhaps  there  is  a  division  of  prac- 
tical men  between  the  two  last :  however  this  may  be, 
the  same  downward  process  continues  until  at  last  we 
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come  to  a  class,  any  individual  of  which  on  being  asked 
"  Are  you  acquainted  with  fractions  would  answer 
disdainfully,  "  Sir,  I  am  a  practical  man" 

Now,  of  all  the  divisions  which  we  have  named,  we  may 
safely  say  that  there  are  practical  men  in  each ;  and  that 
it  were  well  if  all  could  be  brought  to  abandon  a  word 
which,  like  orthodox,  depends  altogether  for  its  meaning 
upon  the  views  of  the  person  who  uses  it.  There  is 
another  disadvantage ;  namely,  that  the  word  is  not  only 
opposed  to  theoretical,  but  also  to  speculative,  these  latter 
terms  having  each  several  meanings. 

We  shall,  therefore,  adopt  the  word  *  professional  ma- 
thematician,' m^eaning  by  that  term,  1.  The  accountant, 
actuary,  or  mercantile  mathematician.  2.  The  civil  en- 
gineer, including  every  species  of  artificer  who  uses  cal- 
culation. 3.  The  military  mathematician.  4.  The  navi- 
gator. 5.  The  surveyor,  including  all  whose  occupation 
it  is  to  measure  quantities.  6.  The  draughtsman.  Per- 
haps a  better  division  may  suggest  itself  to  the  reader, 
but  the  one  we  have  made  will  serve  to  indicate  the 
classes  of  which  we  speak.  And  the  subject  to  be  treated 
is,  the  manner  in  which  mathematics  should  be  studied 
by  them,  in  aid  of  their  professional  pursuits  ;  reference 
being  had  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  indivi- 
duals in  question  are  generally  placed  with  respect  to 
time  and  opportunity  for  study.  For  though^  in  treating 
of  liberal  education,  we  are  at  liberty  to  suppose  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  years  devoted  to  the  purpose,  yet  we  are 
now  to  remember  that  professional  education  is  and  has 
been  hurried  and  meagre,  and  will  be  until  the  gradual  ad- 
vance of  each  generation  upon  its  predecessor  produces  a 
race  of  professional  mathematicians  who  begin  to  feel  the 
benefit  of  education,  and  not  the  want  of  it. 

At  first  sight,  there  is  a  consideration  which  may 
appear  to  weigh  in  favour  of  the  existing  system,  be  that 
what  it  may.  We  are,  and  have  been  for  many  years, 
superior  to  all  other  nations  in  the  results  of  practical 
mathematics.  With  the  exception  of  military  engineer- 
ing and  drawing,  we  carry  off  the  palm  in  all  the  depart- 
ments which  we  have  mentioned.  How  is  this  to  be  ex- 
plained, and  in  what  manner  are  we  to  allow  the  fact 
itself  to  influence  our  conclusion  ? 
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We  feel  sure  that  no  one,  however  ardent  his  zeal  for 
the  improvement  of  education,  will  blame  us  for  saying, 
that  a  system  under  which  we  have  been  thriving  must 
be  altered  with  great  caution  ;  and,  be  the  result  of  inves- 
tigation w^hat  it  may,  not  quickly  or  violently  changed. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  be  certain  on  this  one 
point,  that  the  increase  of  his  knowledge  will  render  no 
individual  less  able  than  before  to  do  his  part  towards 
maintaining  the  national  reputation.  We  have  neither 
time,  patience,  nor  a  sufficiently  low  opinion  of  our  read- 
ers to  answer  the  assertion  (not  unfrequently  made)  that 
knowledge  by  itself  unfits  the  possessor  for  professional 
duties.  They  do  not  merely  mean  that  the  use  of  books  to 
an  extent  which  interferes  with  active  application  is  inju- 
rious; but  they  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  of  two  men  who 
have  had  the  same  quantity  of  experience,  the  one  who 
has  the  least  theoretical  knowledge  (as  it  is  called)  will 
show  the  best  judgment.  Probably  the  evidence  given  on 
rail-road  committees  will  in  time  enable  the  public  to  es- 
timate the  degree  of  truth  which  the  above  assertion  con- 
tains. We  now  proceed  to  some  observations  on  the  pos- 
sible causes  of  the  excellence  of  our  country,  above 
alluded  to. 

When  we  point  to  the  works  by  which  our  superiority 
is  proved,  we  should  remember  to  ask  at  what  money 
price  we  get  it.  Enormous  sums  are  paid  for  materials 
and  labour  ;  not  more  than  the  results  are  worth,  as  is 
proved  by  the  returns  of  the  capital  invested.  As  a 
matter  of  commercial  speculation,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  outlay  should  be  made :  as  a  question  of  general 
policy,  it  may  be  right  to  ask,  whether,  if  the  present 
race  of  artists  can  do  what  is  done  for  a  certain  sum,  a 
better  educated  race  of  men  could  not  effect  as  much  for 
two-thirds  of  the  amount.  This  alone  is  a  matter  of 
some  importance ;  and  if  we  add  to  the  probable  saving, 
the  certainty  that  the  state  of  the  art  itself  must  be  ad- 
vanced, we  are  obliged  to  conclude  that  an  improvement 
in  the  education  of  engineers  might  be  productive  of 
great  pecuniary  saving. 

One  great  cause  of  the  success  which  has  attended  our 
professional  mathematicians  has  been  the  caution  with 
which  they  have  acted,  and  the  care  they  have  taken  to 
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be  on  the  safe  side.  This  discretion  is  not  likely  to  be  in- 
jured by  an  addition  of  sound  knowledge  ;  but  the  real 
conditions  of  safety  would  thereby  become  better  under- 
stood, and  the  line  which  separates  security  from  danger 
being  better  known,  could  be  more  nearly  approached. 
The  two  architects  who  built  the  old  London  Bridge  and 
the  new  one,  both  kept  on  the  safe  side  relatively  to  their 
knowledge  of  the  theory  of  an  arch  ;  but  the  science  of 
the  modern  architect  has  taught  him  how  to  construct  a 
large  arch  which  shall  be  as  secure  as  the  small  one  of 
his  predecessor.  If  at  any  future  period  a  bridge  of  a 
single  arch  shall  stretch  across  the  Thames,  the  surprise 
of  an  engineer  of  our  day  would  not  be  so  great  as  that 
which  the  same  individual,  had  he  been  educated  in  the 
reign  of  King  John,  would  have  felt  on  seeing  the  struc- 
ture which  now  exists.  Nor  can  any  architect  now  say 
that  his  successor  will  depart  from  the  rule  of  being  on 
the  safe  side,  even  in  the  event  which  we  have  contem- 
plated as  possible.  Science  may  point  out  how  to  make 
a  bridge  of  one  arch  occupy  the  place  where  there  are 
now  five,  without  any  loss  of  security  ;  and  for  this  simple 
reason,  that  it  has  done  things  as  strange. 

The  safety  which  defective  knowledge  combined  with 
sound  judgment  can  attain,  is  the  consequence  of  expen- 
ditures of  material  and  labour,  which  more  of  the  former 
united  with  as  much  of  the  latter  would  have  saved. 
The  maxim  that  "  no  one  can  be  too  safe"  is  one  of  the 
falsest  of  all  the  fallacies  called  proverbs.  A  house  might 
be  built  so  very  safe,  that  no  obtainable  rent  should  pay  a 
shilling  per  cent,  on  the  outlay.  The  little  portion  of 
truth  which  lurks  in  most  proverbs,  is,  with  regard  to  our 
present  subject,  as  follows, — that  when  the  line  of  safety 
is  pretty  nearly  ascertained,  no  outlay  which  is  necessary 
to  secure  our  being  well  within  that  line,  is  to  be  thought 
inexpedient.  Wherever  that  line  is  very  nearly  known, 
the  point  in  question  is  gained  at  a  small  expense;  and 
the  contrary.  It  is  only  increase  of  what  is  called  theoreti- 
cal knowledge  which  can  give  any  augmentation  of  secu- 
rity combined  with  diminution  of  expense. 

To  take  an  instance :  It  is,  we  believe,  a  sort  of  maxim 
among  builders  that  nothing  which  is  to  bear  a  weight 
should  be  loaded  with  much  more  than  a  third  of  what  is 
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called  its  breaking  strength^  meaning  the  weight  which, 
according  to  theory,  it  is  able  to  support.  Experiments 
have  been  made  with  respect  to  the  ordinary  state  of 
wood,  iron,  &c. ;  and  the  common  science  of  mechanics 
points  out  in  what  way  pressures,  thrusts,  &c.  are  modi- 
fied by  the  form  of  a  construction  :  nevertheless,  no  pru- 
dent man  will  trust  to  his  supports  much  more  than  one- 
third  of  what  they  are  computed  to  be  able  to  bear.  At 
the  same  time,  if  you  ask  him  his  opinion,  he  will  answer, 
that  he  should  have  not  much  fear  of  trusting  as  much  as 
two-thirds,  only  that  it  is  best  to  be  safe.  And  in  truth 
he  is  perfectly  right,  for  there  are  two  points  in  which  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  is  very  insecure.  The  theory 
of  the  strength  of  materials  is  a  meagre  approxima- 
tion ;  and  our  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  judging  of 
wood,  and  producing  metal,  is  very  little  better.  Let  the 
state  of  science  in  these  respects  be  advanced,  and  we 
know  that  a  saving  will  be  effected  of  a  large  amount,  and 
without  loss  of  security. 

The  accumulations  of  some  insurance  offices  afford 
another  instance  of  an  outlay  rendered  necessary  by  ig- 
norance of  the  subject.  The  sums  formerly  demanded, 
without  reserve,  for  the  insurance  of  life,  were  consider- 
ably more  than  was  necessary.  But  who,  at  the  time,  could 
know  this  ?  The  best  information  then  attainable  was 
used,  care  being  always  taken  to  keep  on  the  safe  side. 

It  thus  appears  that,  granting  our  national  superiority, 
we  may  nevertheless  feel  assured  that  we  pay  a  safety- 
rate  for  it,  the  extent  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate; 
but  which  would  probably,  were  our  knowledge  greater, 
admit  of  being  considerably  reduced.  We  do  not,  there- 
fore, admit  the  superiority  aforesaid  as  being  at  all  con- 
clusive in  favour  of  allowing  the  education  of  professional 
men  to  remain  as  it  is^,  nor  as  proving  more  than  the  ne- 
cessity of  closely  examining  any  changes  which  may  be 
proposed. 

Probably  our  national  character  may  in  some  degree 
explain  why  it  is  that  we  hold  an  acknowledged  superior- 
ity in  the  application  of  science  to  the  arts  :  most  cer- 
tainly our  political  institutions  must  not  be  left  out  of 
sight  in  the  matter.  Let  the  rights  of  property,  as  they 
have  stood  in  England  for  the  last  two  hundred  years,  be 
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compared  with  those  of  any  other  state  which  has  existed 
for  so  long  a  period ;  let  the  actual  tenure  of  property  be 
compared  in  the  two  for  the  same  length  of  time  ;  let  the 
inducements  to  individual  enterprise  in  other  respects  be 
taken  into  account  ;  and  there  will  remain  so  much  in  our 
favour  on  these  several  points,  as  will  justify  a  suspicion 
that  we  could  not  have  been  behind  any  other  nation  in 
the  species  of  applications  of  which  we  have  spoken,  un- 
less there  had  existed  some  mental  incapacity  peculiar  to 
us  as  a  nation. 

The  subject  we  propose  to  treat  in  the  present  article 
requires  that  we  should  explain  our  own  view  of  the  pre- 
liminary education  of  a  professional  mathematician,  as  it 
actually  is  at  present :  to  this  we  shall  append  the  accoiint 
of  those  modifications  which  we  should  recommend  as 
practicable,  all  existing  circumstances  considered. 

Generally  speaking,  a  common  school  education  is  all 
the  training  undergone  by  those  who  are  to  be  engineers, 
&c.  The  quantum  of  mathematical  knowledge  thus  ac- 
quired passes  current  under  the  names  of  arithmetic,  al- 
gebra, geometry,  and  plane  trigonometry  :  the  portion  of 
physical  information  is  generally  that  known  in  numera- 
tion by  the  symbol  0.  Considered  with  reference  to 
tJieir  future  wants,  this  sort  of  education  is  neither  theory 
nor  application  of  theory. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  subject  of  arithmetic.  Taking 
a  very  celebrated  school  treatise  on  that  subject,  we  find 
that  money  questions  form  almost  the  only  species  of  ex- 
ercise given.  The  various  rules  called  Tare  and  Tret, 
Barter,  Profit  and  Loss,  Alligation,  Commission,  Equa- 
tion of  Payments,  &c.  &c.  are  of  a  class  which  rarely,  if 
ever,  occur,  even  in  the  actual  details  of  business,  except 
^  in  cases  so  simple  that  a  specific  rule  is  only  a  clog.  We 
find  also  a  complete  system  of  w^hat  are  called  Circulating 
Decimals,  with  which  a  professional  man  has  no  more  to 
do  than  with  a  treatise  on  the  properties  of  numbers.  If 
we  pass  on  to  algebra,  we  find  the  case  still  worse. 
Enough  of  pure  theory  is  introduced  in  the  form  of  rules 
and  results  to  cause  considerable  confusion,  while  the 
greater  part  of  the  processes  which  are  given  for  exercise 
have  little  or  no  bearing  on  the  science  of  algebra,  as  to 
the  points  in  which  it  comes  in  direct  contact  with  pro- 
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fessional  pursuits.  In  plane  trigonometry,  the  solution 
of  triangles  may  be  said  to  have  some  little  bearing  on 
practice  ;  but  all  the  uses  of  the  trigonometrical  tables, 
as  subsidiary  to  calculations  of  other  kinds,  are  passed 
over  in  silence.  It  is  in  geometry  only  that  we  find  a 
close  connexion  between  what  is  learnt  and  what  will  be 
wanted  for  future  use :  while,  if  the  student  be  lucky 
enough  to  procure  a  book  on  ordinary  mensuration,  he 
has  something  more  like  a  supply  of  things  actually  used 
in  application  than  he  will  find  in  any  other  part  of  his 
career. 

That  school  education  in  mathematics  is  not  intended 
to  train  a  professional  mathematician,  we  are  well  aware ; 
our  complaint  is,  that  it  seems  neither  intended  for  that 
purpose  nor  any  other.  If  the  theory  professed  to  be 
taught  were  really  a  fair  deduction  from  simple  princi- 
ples, without  intermixture  of  dogmatical  precepts,  we 
should  be  well  contented  ;  being  convinced  that  no  bet- 
ter preparation  for  our  present  object  could  be  devised. 
If,  after  learning  the  reasons,  as  well  as  the  rules,  of 
arithmetical  process,  the  student  were  first  led  to  see  the 
want  of  algebraical  language,  and  then  furnished  with 
the  necessary  extension  of  his  previous  notions,  we  are 
sure  that  he  would  be  going  through  a  discipline  which 
would  form  him  for  future  application  more  speedily  and 
more  surely  than  any  other.  But  mere  rules,  without 
anything  of  a  higher  kind,  are  good  for  nothing  except 
the  immediate  end  which  they  propose  :  an  arithmetician 
educated  at  school  can  either  do  a  question  in  interest, 
or  he  cannot ;  if  the  first,  he  has  a  piece  of  useful  know- 
ledge at  the  moment  when  he  wants  the  amount  of  a 
sum  at  interest,  and  at  no  other ;  if  the  second,  he  has 
not  learnt  anything,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  But 
if  he  had  been  occupied  in  learning  to  comprehend  the 
rationale  of  the  rule  of  interest,  he  would  have  been  able 
to  apply  that  process  throughout  every  part  of  his  future 
career.  As  it  is,  we  speak  from  experience  when  we  say 
that  the  special  character  of  the  rules  which  are  taught 
prevents  any  application  except  to  objects  which  are 
spelt  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  book,  and  that  we  are 
confident  many  students  who  can  take  7  J  per  cent,  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  would  be  unable  to  do  the 
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same  thing  with  a  beam  of  wood  measured  in  feet  and 
inches. 

It  is  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  our  intention  to  pro- 
pose that  the  future  professional  man  should  take  up  theo- 
retical subjects  immediately  on  leaving  school  and  enter- 
ing upon  his  duties  in  an  office.  In  the  present  state  of 
things^  no  such  course  is  practicable  :  neither  the  time 
which  is  at  his  command,  nor  his  own  sense  of  his  wants, 
are  sufficient  to  furnish  inducement  or  opportunity.  But 
he  cannot  be  long  in  sight  of  the  details  of  his  profession 
without  discovering  that  he  should  have  been  more  of  a 
draughtsman  and  more  of  a  computer  than  he  was  made 
during  his  school-days.  If  he  could  see  far  enough,  he 
would  know  that  practical  proficiency  had  been,  in  his 
case,  sacrificed  to  an  illusive  appearance  of  theory,  con- 
sisting of  results  of  theory  formed  into  rules,^  and  not 
ever  applied  in  practice.  We  will  now  substantiate  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  truth  of  our  assertion. 

The  great  distinction  between  algebra  and  arithmetic 
•consists  in  the  extensions  of  conceptions  and  language, 
by  which  quantities  are  distinguished  into  positive  and 
negative.  Theoretical  instruction  in  algebra  would  com- 
prise the  doctrine  of  negative  quantities  from  the  com- 
mencement, in  order  that  the  student  might  be  prepared 
for  the  higher  branches  of  analysis.  Practical  instruction 
(if  the  distinction  were  made)  would  not  suppose  the 
student  ever  to  require  negative  quantities  at  the  outset 
of  any  process,  but  would  content  itself  with  putting  him 
in  a  condition  to  explain  negative  results  when  they 
occur  in  spite  of  him,  and  to  show  how  they  must  be 
interpreted.  The  engineer  might  aid  himself  by  means 
of  algebra  without  ever  originating  a  negative  quantity, 
but  certainly  not  without  being  able  to  explain  those 
which  he  cannot  see  far  enough  to  prevent.  We  now 
take  up  a  well-known  school-book  on  algebra,  the  name 
of  which  we  need  not  mention  ;  but  we  believe  that 
none  is  more  commonly  read  by  students  out  of  the 
universities.  Negative  quantities  we  find  introduced  in 
form,  and  the  various  mechanical  rules  abound  in  in- 
stances of  such  expressions.  This,  perhaps  it  might  be 
said^  (though  we  doubt  its  truth,)  is  well  enough,  con- 
sidered as  introductory  to  application;  for  the  difficulties 
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of  the  negative  sign  are  purely  theoretical,  and  a  few 
very  simple  rules  render  its  application  perfectly  easy. 
We  proceed  then  to  the  doctrine  of  equations,  and  appli- 
cations of  algebra  to  problems ;  and  here  we  do  not  find 
one  application  of  the  doctrine  of  negative  quantities  ; 
not  one  isolated  problem  in  which  a  negative  result  is 
proposed  for  explanation ;  not  so  much  as  even  a  simple 
statement  that  the  negative  quantity  must  always  be  in- 
terpreted as  having  a  meaning  diametrically  opposite  to 
that  of  the  positive  quantity :  so  that,  though  the  stu- 
dent is  prepared  with  rules  lor  the  introduction  of  nega- 
tive quantities,  which  cannot  be  done  by  rule  only,  he  is 
left  without  any  rule  for  the  interpretation  of  a  result, 
which  not  only  can  be  done  by  rule,  but  which  must  be 
done  in  one  way  or  the  other  before  he  can  succeed  in 
making  any  independent  algebraical  application.  The 
writer  of  the  elementary  work  can  and  does  provide 
against  any  inconvenience,  by  choosing  only  such  ex- 
amples as  will  not  introduce  negative  results  ;  but  when 
once  the  student  has  left  his  guide,  and  set  up  for  him- 
self, he  finds  himself  in  difficulties  which  he  w^as  never 
shown  how  to  meet ;  and  this  in  cases  which  seem  exactly 
like  those  which  he  was  accustomed  to  solve. 

The  preceding  circumstance,  and  others  which  resemble 
it,  make  us  assert  that  school  education  is,  in  a  certain 
bad  sense,  too  theoretical ;  while,  in  another  point  of  view, 
there  is  no  theory  at  all.  To  remedy  the  defect,  we 
should  recommend  the  beginner,  at  the  outset  of  his  pro- 
fessional career,  on  the  supposition  that  he  finds  himself 
deficient  in  preliminary  knowledge,  to  throw  away  his 
books  of  geometry  and  algebra  for  a  time,  and  to  betake 
himself  to  drawing  and  computation.  On  the  method  of 
proceeding  in  the  former  art,  we  can  give  no  advice  ; 
but,  when  we  speak  of  computation,  we  use  the  word  in 
a  wide  sense,  involving  the  following  departments. 

1.  The  knowledge  of  the  common  rules  of  pure  arith- 
metic, and  most  particularly  of  fractions,  common  and 
decimal. 

2.  The  meaning  of  the  different  weights,  measures^  &c. 
most  used  in  this  and  neighbouring  countries. 

3.  The  use  of  logarithms,  not  only  of  common  numbers, 
but  of  the  trigonometrical  lines. 
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4.  The  meaning  of  algebraical  notation,  to  the  extent 
which  is  necessary  for  understanding  how  to  conapute 
the  value  of  an  expression  in  any  particular  case. 

With  the  exception  of  what  relates  to  the  logarithms 
of  the  trigonometrical  quantities,  and  the  weights,  mea- 
sures, &c.,  nothing  is  premised  with  which  any  profes- 
sional mathematician  can  dispense.  The  exceptions  just 
noted  relate  to  subjects  which  most  concern  the  engineer  ; 
and,  before  proceeding  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
several  subjects,  let  us  remind  the  beginner  into  whose 
hands  this  paper  may  fall,  that  we  are  not  proposing 
what  we  consider  as  the  best  possible  plan,  but  only  the 
course  of  proceeding  which  his  circumstances  render 
most  practicable.  He  has  actually  begun  the  routine  of 
business,  and.it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  devote  much  of 
his  time  to  independent  study.  The  d^ily  calls  upon  his 
habits  of  computation,  are,  perhaps^  more  than  he  well 
knows  how  to  answer:  he  must  first  gain  practical  facility, 
in  order  that  he  may,  as  soon  as  the  case  will  admit, 
acquire  what  is  most  indispensable. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  most  probable  that  he  will  be 
obliged  to  teach  himself.  If  he  obtain  instruction,  it 
will  most  probably  be  a  repetition  of  his  school  course, 
with  all  the  disadvantages  at  which  we  have  hinted.  Let 
him,  if  he  engage  a  teacher,  be  careful  to  state,  that 
what  he  requires  is  a  course  of  instruction  in  mere  com- 
putation, considered  independently  of  any  principles  what- 
soever ;  and  this,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
the  principles,  as  the  substitutes  for  them  which  so  many 
teachers  employ.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way,  is 
the  want  of  books.  There  is  no  single  treatise  which 
professes  to  train  a  computer.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
to  draw  from  different  books. 

The  principles  of  arithmetic,  particularly  of  fractional 
arithmetic,  are  almost  indispensable.  The  professional 
man  may  be  an  algebraist  by  rule^  and  a  geometer  by 
rule  ;  but  an  arithmetician  by  perception  he  must  be,  or 
he  can  never  acquire  facihty.  The  nature  of  fractions, 
the  effect  and  meaning  of  operations  performed  upon 
them,  enter  into  all  his  dealings.  It  is  true  that  much 
may  be  saved  by  the  aid  of  tables ;  but  even  to  make  a 
safe  use  of  these,  it  is  necessary  to  be  prepared  with  a 
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perfect  conception  of  the  meaning  of  arithmetical  terms. 
But  this  part  of  the  subject  requires  further  remark.  A 
mathematical  table  is  an  instrument  which  generally 
bears  on  the  face  of  it  one  particular  use  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  has  a  great  many  meanings  which  are  hidden  from 
the  ignorant.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  a  table  of  the 
squares  and  cubes  of  all  numbers  up  to  ten  thousand. 
A  person  unversed  in  arithmetic  can  use  this  when  he 
wants  to  multiply  a  number  of  not  more  than  four  figures 
either  once  by  itself  or  twice  :  and  here  his  power  ends. 
It  is,  perhaps,  not  often  that  such  an  operation  occurs  in 
its  most  simple  form ;  and  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  a 
book  should  be  always  ready  for  a  result  wliich  is  so 
seldom  wanted.  But  a  more  practised  computer  can  make 
this  table  greatly  facilitate  the  squaring  -or  cubing  of 
higher  numbers,  the  multiplication  of  one  number  by 
another  and  a  different  one,  the  extraction  of  the  square 
and  cube  roots,  and  all  operations  in  which  these  are 
concerned. 

The  admirable  invention  of  logarithms  has  had  the 
effect  of  very  much  reducing  the  tables  in  use :  in  fact, 
there  are  many  well-informed  mathematicians  who  think 
that  all  others  are  superfluous.  But,  unfortunately,  many 
of  those  who  are  thus  deprived  of  tables  more  simple  in 
principle,  are  unable  to  use  logarithms  with  facility  in  a 
short  time,  and  are  thus  induced  to  endeavour  to  dispense 
with  all  tables.  Previously  to  trying  logarithms,  we 
should  recommend  the  beginner  to  familiarize  himself 
with  the  use  of  the  tables  of  squares  and  cubes  on  a  large 
scale,  if  he  can  obtain  them.  But  even  here  a  difficulty 
exists ;  for  though  we  might  think  that  among  the  enor- 
mous numbers  who  resort  to  calculation  there  would  be 
found  purchasers  enough  to  keep  such  works  perpetually 
in  the  market,  the  fact  is  not  so.  In  1814,  Mr.  Barlow 
published  a  collection  of  tables  which,  to  a  person  who 
knew  how  to  use  them,  would  be  of  perpetual  use  in  any 
application  of  mathematics.  They  give  in  one  line,  for 
every  number  up  to  ten  thousand,  the  square,  cube, 
square  root,  cube  root,  and  reciprocal :  and  several  other 
tables  of  minor  importance  are  added.  In  accuracy  there 
is  no  better  performance,  as  far  as  we  know :  never- 
theless, this  very  valuable  work  has  been  allowed  to  go 
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quietly  out  of  print,  and  its  republication  seems  almost 
out  of  the  question.  The  reason  is,  that  there  is  not  a 
sufficient  number  of  persons  who  are  aware  of  the  labour 
and  chance  of  error  which  such  a  work  will  save ;  though 
there  must  be  many  hundreds  who,  for  want  of  such 
assistance,  waste  a  great  many  hours  yearly.  In  truth, 
to  use  a  table  well,  a  person  must  be  its  master,  and  not 
its  slave  :  he  must  have  that  distinct  comprehension  of 
its  purpose  which  can  hardly  be  gained  without  a  know- 
ledge of  its  construction ;  so  that,  paradoxical  as  it  may 
appear,  he  qualifies  himself  to  use  a  table  in  learning  how 
to  do  without  it.  4P 

There  is  one  class  of  professional  mathematicians 
which  is  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  having  good 
tables :  who  can  we  mean  but  the  accountants,  actuaries, 
and  computers  of  money  interests  in  general  ?  How 
beautifully  is  everything  arranged,  from  one  end  of  our 
country  to  the  other,  which  tends  to  prevent  a  wrong 
figure  in  the  balance  sheet !  The  tables  of  interest, 
simple  and  compound,  annuities,  leases,  &c.  are  numerous 
and  efficient ;  and  those  who  know  how  to  use  them 
abound.  There  are  none  here  to  decry  the  use  of  exact 
computation ;  none  who  like  unassisted  judgment,  and 
think  that  a  knowledge  of  method  is  superfluous.  Nay, 
such  lengths  has  theory  gone  in  this  branch,  that  those 
who  have  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which  tables 
and  rules  are  constructed,  are  seldom,  if  ever,  supposed 
to  have  thereby  lost  the  power  of  judging  correctly  on 
matters  connected  with  the  consequences  of  those  prin- 
ciples. If  the  tables  necessary  (or  which  might  be  sup- 
posed necessary)  to  the  mechanical  engineer  were  as 
much  valued  and  as  widely  circulated,  together  with  that 
little  modicum  of  ready  arithmetical  knowledge  which  is 
necessary  to  understand  them,  the  power  thus  created 
would  soon  be  multiplied  many  times.  For  the  necessity 
of  laborious  computation  being  thus  in  a  great  measure 
avoided,  the  reduction  of  algebraical  formulae  would  be- 
come comparatively  easy,  and  the  beginner  would  become 
habituated  to  the  numerical  reduction  of  such  formulae. 

The  extent  to  which  we  have  recommended  the  study 
of  algebra  is  very  slight  indeed  ;  being  nothing  more  than 
is  contained  in  learning  how  to  read  an  algebraical  for-^ 
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mula.  Our  particular  object  in  this  recommendation  is 
to  get  rid,  if  possible,  of  what  is  called  algebra  in  school- 
books.  There  exists  no  medium  at  present  between  the 
simple  plan  we  have  suggested,  and  that  of  learning  a 
load  of  mechanical  processes  which  are  of  little,  if  any, 
use.  When  the  field  shall  have  been  cleared,  and  theo- 
retical algebra  shall  mean  something  very  different  from 
that  which  it  now  stands  for,  we  may  suggest  the  desi- 
rableness of  learning  algebra,  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
differential  calculus.  It  is  to  the  last-named  science  that 
a  practical  view  of  the  subject  will  look  forward,  in  pro- 
posing the  study  of  symbolic  reasoning :  very  little  of 
such  original  investigation  as  would  be  useful  to  a  pro- 
fessional mathematician  can  be  conducted  without  it. 

We  have  not  adverted  to  geometry,  because,  thanks  to 
Euclid,  it  has  always  been  taught  as  a  science.  Such 
demonstrative  methods  as  we  .  have,  it  would  be  wise  to 
keep.  But  we  must  observe,  that  school  education  gene- 
rally dispenses  with  ^o/ec?  geometry,  which  is,  nevertheless, 
one  of  the  parts  most  essential  to  our  present  purpose. 
To  enter  upon  this  branch  of  the  study,  nothing  more 
than  the  first  book  of  Euclid  is  necessary.  Neither  do 
we  insist  on  what  is  commonly  called  mensuration^  or  the 
numerical  measurement  of  some  parts  of  plane  or  solid 
figures  by  means  of  others  ;  for  a  computer  who  can  read 
an  algebraical  formula,  may  carry  about  with  him  on 
a  couple  of  cards,  all  the  knowledge  which  is  requisite. 

A  person  who  has  prepared  himself  in  the  manner 
which  we  have  described,  is  thus  circumstanced  ;  the 
door  is  open  between  him  and  those  who  employ  them- , 
selves  in  investigation.  If  he  cannot  follow  the  reasoning 
of  a  mathematical  treatise,  he  knows  how  to  understand 
and  to  apply  all  its  results ;  he  is  ready  to  act,  and  is 
a  jomc^em/ mathematician.  But  so  long  as  there  stands 
interposed  between  him  and  the  source  of  knowledge  the 
necessity  of  employing  the  writer  of  a  dogmatical  trea- 
tise to  interpret  simple  results  of  algebra,  it  must  not  be 
expected  that  he  can  acquire  readiness  in  using  them. 
Experience  shows  that  our  statement  is  correct :  and  the 
reason  is  simple  enough.  A  long  process  of  computation 
will  hardly  bear  description  in  words ;  rules  are  exceed- 
ingly difficult  of  comprehension,  and  are  not  easily  re- 
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tained  in  memory.  An  algebraical  formula  can  be 
written  ten  times  before  its  verbal  enunciation  can  be 
read  once ;  and  when  the  former  is  slightly  complicated, 
the  latter  becomes  almost  unintelligible.  We  take  an 
instance  of  an  average  attempt  to  put  an  algebraical  for- 
mula into  common  language,  from  Bonnycastle's  Treatise 
on  Mensuration. 

"  To  find  the  superficial  content  of  the  middle  frustum 
of  a  circular  spindle.  Rule. — 1.  To  the  square  of  half 
the  length  of  the  frustum  add  the  square  of  the  difference 
of  the  semidiameters  of  the  middle  and  end,  and  this 
sum  being  divided  by  twice  the  said  difference  will  give 
the  radius  of  the  circle.  2.  Take  half  the  middle  dia- 
meter from  the  radius,  and  you  will  obtain  the  central 
distance.  3.  Find  the  length  of  the  revolving  arc  ;  then 
from  the  product  of  the  length  and  radius  of  the  circle 
subtract  the  product  of  the  arc  and  central  distance,  and 
the  remainder  being  multiplied  by  6  2832  will  give  the 
superficial  content  of  the  frustum." 

Such  rules  as  the  preceding  are  too  long  to  commiit  to 
memory,  and  too  obscure  to  practise  without  many  trials 
and  failures;  whereas,  had  the  same  been  algebraically 
expressed,  no  one  would  find  any  difficulty  in  a  first 
attempt,  which  would  not  equally  be  found  in  using 
those  formulae  with  which  he  is  best  acquainted.  With 
a  small  book  of  formulae,  the  practitioner  may  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  every  case  which  can  occur. 

There  is  one  advantage  which  a  formula  possesses  over 
a  rule,  independently  of  simplicitj^  of  expression.  The 
rule  can  only  be  practised  in  one  way ;  the  formula  may 
have  a  variety  of  readings.  It  is  very  difficult  to  begin 
in  the  middle  of  a  rule  with  any  reasonable  chance  of 
security  from  error;  whereas  any  term  or  clause  of  a 
formula  may  be  first  reduced  to  numbers.  But  we  think 
further  detail  would  be  unnecessary,  and  we  shall  there- 
fore recapitulate  the  heads  of  the  course  which  we  have 
recommended.  A  person  of  no  mathematical  attainments, 
desirous  of  being,  as  speedily  as  possible,  put  in  posses- 
sion of  as  much  mathematical  power  as  can  be  attained 
in  a  short  time,  and  in  the  intervals  of  other  occupations, 
should  study  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  abstract  (not 
commercial)  arithmetic :  he  should  then  make  himself 
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well  acquainted  with  the  use  of  tables,  that  is  to  say,  of 
logarithms^  and  of  the  squares  and  cubes  of  numbers  : 
finally,  he  should  study  the  meaning  of  algebraical  and 
trigonometrical  terms,  and  should  practise  the  arith- 
metical reduction  of  formulae  in  particular  cases ;  for 
which  purpose  the  most  convenient  examples,  in  the 
first  instance,  would  be  the  formulae  which  express  parts 
of  geometrical  figures  in  terms  of  other  parts. 

The  best  tables  of  logarithms  for  ordinary  purposes  are 
those  of  Lalande^  stereotyped  at  Paris'^  by  Firmin  Didot. 
As  to  squares  and  cubes,  we  should  recommend  the 
student  to  obtain  Barlow's  tables,  if  he  can :  next  to 
these,  the  most  convenient  are  those  which  are  ex- 
tracted from  Seguin's  Manual  of  Architecture,  and  which 
are  (or  were)  separately  sold.  We  are  not  aware  of  any 
tables  of  this  sort  (except  Barlow's  and  Hutton's  folio  of 
products,  squares,  &c.)  having  been  printed  in  England 
in  the  present  century. 

While  on  the  subject  of  tables^  we  recommend  the 
student,  ceteris  paribus y  to  prefer  foreign  tablesf  to  those 
printed  in  England,  on  account  of  the  superior  legibihty 
of  the  former.  Unfortunately  for  the  perspicuity  of  our 
numerical  tables,  the  form  of  the  figures  has  been  left  to 
the  printer  and  typefounder.  Now  these  artists  look  at 
the  general  beauty  of  the  whole,  and  not  at  the  legibility 
of  the  parts  :  all  which  stands  out  very  prominently  hurts 
the  elegance  of  the  page ;  and  on  this  principle  the 
numerals  have  been  all  reduced  to  the  same  length,  and 
their  heads  and  tails  have  been  cut  off.  But,  as  matter 
of  clearness,  the  more  of  these  prominent  parts  there  are^ 
the  better  for  those  who  are  to  read.  The  foreign 
presses  have  not  yet  adopted  this  form  of  numeral  cha- 
racters ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  many  foreign  tables 
in  which  the  figures  are  small,  are  more  legible  than 
others  printed  in  England,  in  which  the  characters  are 
much  larger.  The  Nautical  Almanack^  in  which  the  older 
forms  were  restored  some  years  ago,  is^  we  believe,  the 

*  These  tables  are  to  five  decimal  places ;  an  edition  with  seven 
places,  printed  foi  the  students  at  the  Polytechnic  School,  should  be 
avoided. 

t  Since  this  was  written,  we  have  had  reason  to  hope  that  the  defect, 
so  far  as  English  tables  are  concerned,  will  be  partially  remedied. 
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only  English  work  of  the  present  day  in  which  they  are 
to  be  found. 

When  a  person  has  gone  through  the  preliminary  pro- 
cess which  we  hav.e  described,  it  then  becomes  a  question 
what  course  he  is  to  pursue  in  his  subsequent  studies. 
For  ourselves,  we  do  not  see  that  any  very  different  line 
should  be  adopted  from  that  which  other  mathematical 
students  ought  to  follow.  Our  general  direction  should 
be,  to  push  forward  as  quickly  as  can  be  conveniently 
done  to  the  study  of  the  differential  calculus.  Either 
this  science,  or  its  preparatives,  have  been  in  every  age 
the  keys  to  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics.  It  was 
by  an  approach  to  this  great  method  that  Archimedes 
went  beyond  Euclid,  and  by  the  method  itself  that 
Newton  outstripped  Wallis,  and  WalHs  Descartes. 

The  time  must  be  approaching  when  the  class  of  pro- 
fessional mathematicians  will  find  it  necessary  to  com- 
mence their  career  with  a  larger  stock  of  knowledge,  both 
mathematical  and  physical.  In  the  mean  while,  some 
such  substitute  as  we  have  proposed  will  be  found  to  be 
a  most  valuable  acquisition.  With  many,  a  strong  desire 
to  become  acquainted  with  mathematics  in  their  higher 
forms,  will  be  a  consequence  of  the  evident  facilities 
which  their  results  afford.  And  it  is  particularly  to  be 
noticed,  that  our  preparatory  course  is  one  which  con- 
sumes little  time,  and  does  not  interfere  with  the  system 
already  in  practice. 

AUGUSTUS  DE  MORGAN. 
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LORD  BROUGHAM'S  BILL  FOR  PROMOTING 
EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

Although  England  is  one  of  the  few  civilized  nations 
of  Europe  which  has  not  acknowledged  by  an  adequate 
legislative  provision  the  intimate  relation  between  the 
happiness  of  a  country  and  the  education  of  the  mass 
of  its  inhabitants, — although  she  has  not  yet  recognised 
it  as  an  imperative  duty  of  the  state  to  take  care  that 
the  means  of  education  shall  be  supplied  plentifully, 
and  of  the  best  quality,  to  all, — she  appears  to  be 
awakening  upon  the  subject ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that, 
although  she  will  be  the  last  in  point  of  time,  she  will  be 
the  first  in  the  soundness  of  the  measures  which  she  will 
adopt.  We  entertain  the  more  hope,  because  as  she  has 
before  her  the  plans  which  have  been  adopted  in  other 
countries,  she  may  profit  as  much  by  their  errors  as  by 
what  they  have  done  well ;  added  to  which,  a  spirit  of  in- 
quiry is  now  abroad,  and  persons  of  activity  and  intelli- 
gence in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  forming  themselves 
into  societies,  and  promoting  inquiries  touching  the  actual 
state  of  education,  and  the  condition  and  wants  of  the 
mass  of  society,  which  cannot  fail  to  throw  much  light 
upon  the  subject. 

Lord  Brougham,  to  whom  the  country  is  indebted  for 
having  been  one  among  the  first,  if  not  the  first  person  of 
any  influence  who  pressed  the  subject  of  education  of  the 
people  upon  the  consideration  of  the  country^  has  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Lords  "  A  Bill  for  promoting 
Education  in  England  and  Wales the  first,  be  it  borne 
in  mind^  for  this  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
has  admitted  that  the  Education  of  the  people  was  an 
object  worthy  of  being  secured  by  public  taxation.* 
Whether  this  Bill  be  passed  or  not,  it  is  important  to  give 
it  consideration ;  not  only  on  account  of  the  prominent  i 
position  held  by  its  noble  and  learned  proposer,  but  be- 

*  Mr.  Wyse,  however,  introduced  one  into  the  House  of  Commons  j 
for  this  purpose,  as  regards  Ireland,  in  1835.  Vide  Mirror  of  Parlia-  i 
ment,  July  25;  August  8,  1831;  May  19,  1835.  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, No.  131. 
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cause  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  something  must  and 
[X(  will  be  done  with  regard  to  education.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to  the  interests  of 
society  to  weigh  how  far  the  views  of  those  who  are 
likely  to  exercise  an  influence  upon  the  character  of  a 
measure  are  practicable,  and  calculated  to  attain  the 
desired  end. 

A  Board  of  Commissioners  is  the  instrument  by  which 
the  objects  of  the  Bill  are  to  be  obtained;  and  it  is  pro- 
posed that  it  shall  consist  of  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  and  one  of  the  Principal  Secretaries  of  State  for 
the  time  being,  together  with  three  other  persons  to  be 
appointed  under  the  sign-manual. 

The  three  persons  to  be  appointed  under  the  sign- 
manual  are  not  to  be  removed,  unless  upon  addresses  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  one  of  them  is  to  be  a 
Serjeant  at  law,  or  a  Barrister  of  not  less  than  seven 
years'  standing. 

These  Commissioners  are  to  be  empowered  to  receive 
applications  from  persons  establishing  or  carrying  on 
schools  of  any  description  for  advice  and  aid;  and  are  to 
distribute  and  apply  Parliamentary  grants  and  other  funds 
which  may  come  to  their  hands  in  aid  of  such  persons,  or 
in  establishing  schools  and  seminaries  where  no  applica- 
tion for  aid  may  be  made,  according  to  their  discretion, 
and  according  to  such  rules  as  they  may  from  time  to 
time  make  for  their  own  guidance  in  the  administration  of 
such  funds.  The  bill  then  contains  a  provision  to  the 
following  effect : — 

Provided  always,  that  no  such  orders  or  rules  shall  be 
made,  nor  any  grant  of  money  for  any  purpose  whatsoever, 
nor  any  appointment  of  any  secretary  or  clerk,  be  made, 
without  the  signature  of  one  or  other  of  the  two  first- 
named  Commissioners,  that  is  to  say,  the  Lord  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State ;  and  such  rules  and  orders 
may  be  from  time  to  time  altered  or  varied  by  the  said 
Commissioners  as  they  may  think  fit,  with  the  consent  of 
the  said  two  first-named  Commissioners.  Provided  also, 
that  an  abstract  of  all  orders  for  application  of  funds,  whe- 
ther granted  by  Parliament  or  given  by  individuals,  shall 
once  in  every  year,  within  six  weeks  after  the  beginning 
of  the  first  session  of  parliament  holden  in  that  year,  be 
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laid  before  both  Houses  thereof,  signed  by  all  the  said 
Commissioners  and  by  the  Secretary."  Here  let  us  pause  a 
little.  Where  a  matter  of  importance  is  to  be  done,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  the  agents  selected  sufficient  power  to 
do  it,  while  it  is  desirable  to  take  precautions  against  the 
abuse  of  the  power  conferred  upon  them :  but,  while  we 
guard  against  the  abuse  of  power,  let  us  see  that  our 
restrictions  are  not  unnecessary  clogs  upon  efficiency. 
Let  us  consider  whether  the  guards  we  would  create  are  of 
a  proper  description  ;  whether  they  will  answer  their  pur- 
pose, and  are  not,  in  fact,  open  to  as  much  abuse  as 
the  power  we  seek  to  restrain,  and  perhaps  more.  The 
three  paid  Commissioners  will^  it  is  presumed,  be  gentle- 
men who  have  previously  made  the  subject  of  education 
in  a  peculiar  manner  their  study,  and  who  will,  from  the 
period  of  their  appointment,  devote  the  whole  of  their 
time  to  the  further  consideration  of  it.  The  subject  they 
will  have  to  deal  with  is  not  one,  single,  and  undivided, 
but  various  and  complicated,  embracing  a  number  of  sub- 
ordinates,— one  requiring  a  length  of  time  and  a  variety 
of  experiments,  some  of  which  must  be  unsuccessful  be- 
fore any  results  of  importance  can  be  expected.  Although 
we  would  not  hold  a  shield  of  protection  over  blundering, 
we  submit  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  for  persons  to 
whom  such  a  trust  will  be  committed  to  be  called  to  ac- 
count at  every  step  of  their  progress.  For  their  actions 
they  should  be  accountable,  but  in  a  proper  manner; 
they  should  have  a  scope,  and  the  results  of  their  conduct 
should  justify  them  after  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  The 
particular  actions  no  one  should  have  the  power  of  ques- 
tioning at  the  time  ;  no  one  who  had  not  with  them  an- 
xiously weighed  and  considered  the  matters  brought  be- 
fore them  ought  to  be  able  to  say  '  You  shall  not  do  this/ 
Give  them  some  latitude  of  discretion,  and  the  responsi- 
bility belonging  to  it.  By  limiting  the  discretion,  the  re- 
sponsibility is  diminished,  if  not  wholly  taken  away.  In 
this  Bill  what  is  their  discretion? — scarcely  any;  their 
responsibility  is  consequently  no  greater.*  Two  ex-officio 
Commissioners  are  associated  with  them  with  greater 

*  Mr.  Homer's  preface  to  his  translation  of  M.  Cousins'  account  of 
Education  in  Holland,  contains  strictures  and  recommendations  in  many 
respects  similar  to  those  contained  in  the  present  article. 
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powers  than  themselves  possess,  individuals  who  may  or 
may  not  have  previously  given  the  subject  consideration  ; 
individuals  who  must,  while  so  associated  with  them,  be 
otherwise  greatly  engaged,  and  to  whom  the  duties  im- 
posed upon  them  by  this  Bill  will  ever  be  a  matter  of  se- 
condary importance, — secondary  to  the  immediate  and 
pressing  importance  of  the  party  questions  of  the  day; 
individuals  who  will  be  different  at  different  periods,  and 
perhaps  in  short  intervals  of  time,  and  consequently 
varying  in  competency,  and  distinctly  opposed  to  each 
other  in  their  views  :*  and  yet  these  individuals  are  re- 
quired, upon  their  responsibility  in  the  double  capacity  of 
members  of  the  Cabinet  and  of  the  Board  of  Commission- 
ers, to  give  their  sanction,  or  oppose  their  veto  to  every 
rule  and  order  and  every  grant  for  money  for  any  pur- 
pose whatever.f 

It  is  impossible  to  regard  the  ex-officio  members  of  the 
Board  as  Commissioners.  It  is  only  an  arrangement  which 
would  place  the  immediate  direction  of  education  com- 
pletely in  the  hands  of  the  ministry  for  the  time  being, 
and  impress  upon  it  a  vacillating  and  uncertain  character. 
Whereas  we  submit  that  a  system  of  national  educa- 

*  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  change  of  ministry  in  France  has 
excluded  a  Guizot  from  the  direction  of  public  instruction. 

t  The  Board  are  to  exercise  a  control  over  four  classes  of  schools  : 
1 .  Those  established  and  supported  by  public  money.  2.  Those  founded 
by  public  money  or  which  have  received  aid,  but  which  are  supported  by 
private  funds.  3.  Those  founded  and  supported  by  a  school-rate. 
4.  Those  founded  or  aided  by  funds  vested  in  the  Commissioners  by  in- 
dividuals. Over  the  schools  of  the  first  class, — those  established  and  sup- 
ported by  public  money,  of  which  description  we  presume  would  be 
normal  and  model  schools, — the  ex-officio  members  of  the  Board  would 
have  complete  power,  not  only  at  their  first  foundation,  but  throughout 
their  existence  ;  as  it  would  at  all  times  be  in  their  power  to  stop  the 
supplies,  unless  the  conditions  they  might  propose  were  complied  with. 
With  the  second  class,  so  long  as  the  paid  Commissioners  were  not 
desirous  of  changing  the  rules  which  had  been  once  sanctioned  by  the 
whole  Board,  and  the  subscribers  were  willing  to  maintain  them,  the 
ex-officio  members  of  the  Board  could  not  interfere.  The  schools  of  the 
third  class  would  be  as  much  under  the  power  of  the  ex-officio  Commis- 
sioners as  those  of  the  first ;  for  none  of  the  rates  which  are  intended  to 
be  levied  from  time  to  time  for  founding  or  supporting  such  schools  can 
be  ordered,  **  unless  one  of  the  two  first-named  Commissioners,  and 
two  of  the  three  Commissioners  for  life,  shall  consent  to  the  same."  And 
the  schools  of  the  fourth  class  are  in  the  same  predicament  with  those 
of  the  first  and  third  classes. 
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tion  should,  like  that  of  the  judicature,  be  something  more  , 
stable  and  uniform,  and  be  subject  as  little  as  possible  to  i 
variation  with  the  politics  of  the  day  ;  although  it  should  | 
be  subject  to  such  a  control  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  ' 
of  lengthened  abuse. 

The  provision  for  an  abstract  of  all  orders  for  the  ap- 
plication of  funds  being  presented  yearly  to  Parliament 
is,  although  not  to  the  same  degree,  still  objectionable. 
Such  an  abstract  would  naturally  be  accompanied  by  a  re- 
port in  justification,  for  which  purpose  the  interval  is  too  j 
short,  especially  at  the  commencement.  Reports  might  j 
be  made  yearly  after  the  first;  but  would  it  be  de-  I 
sirable  to  require  the  first  report  before  the  end  of 
the  second  or  even  third  year  ?  There  would  in  this 
latter  case  be  some  length  of  time  to  look  forward  to, 
and  back  upon ;  and  the  Board  would  have  an  induce- 
ment to  endeavour  rather  to  do  well  than  to  make  an  I 
appearance  at  the  end  of  each  year,  thus  exchanging  pre- 
cipitation for  discreet  zeal.  The  calling  a  vast  number 
of  schools  into  existence  should  not  be  the  first  thing  to 
be  aimed  at,  so  much  as  a  prudent  and  sure  arrangement 
for  securing  ultimate  success ;  and  these  sort  of  preli- 
minaries make  but  a* sorry  figure  in  a  report.  The  public 
want,  not  a  report  of  the  process,  but  of  the  results ;  and 
a  harlequin's  wand  is  required  for  showing  them  at  the 
end  of  a  year.  I 

But  it  may  be  inquired,  what  checks  to  the  abuse  of  i 
power  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  would  you  pro-  ; 
pose  if  you  object  to  the  association  of  members  of  the  ; 
ministry  with  them,  and  defer  the  first  report  to  Parlia- 
ment for  three  years?    We  should  propose  either  that 
their  situations  should  be  held  for  a  determinate  period 
only, — say  ten  years,  when  their  whole  conduct  could  be  ! 
gone  into,  and  their  reappointments  depend  upon  the  mode 
in  which  they  had  performed  their  duties, — or  that  their 
situations,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Poor  Law  Commission- 
ers, should  be  held  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown. 
Of  these  two  courses  we  prefer  the  first,  as  it  would  give 
the  Board  an  independence  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
to  enable  them  to  justify  their  conduct  by  the  results; 
while  the  evil,  either  positive  or  negative,  which  they 
could  inflict,  would  have  a  limit.    We  would  also  have 
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them  controlled  and  directed,  although  not  by  a  minister 
interfering  at  every  step^  by  a  well-digested  and  approved 
plan.  The  Bill  before  us  gives  them  the  former,  and,  as 
we  thinkj  improper  subjection ;  while,  as  they  are  to  act 
without  the  latter,  they  may,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
eX'Ojfficio  members,  do  what  they  please,  and  as  little  as 
tliey  please :  for,  although  it  is  true  that  they  may  be 
removed  by  addresses  from  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, their  conduct  may  be  highly  pernicious  and  ineffi- 
cient without  being  considered  sufficiently  so  to  warrant 
such  a  harsh  mode  of  proceeding.  They  are  thus  inde- 
pendent only  as  to  their  salaries,  but  dependent  as  to 
their  power  of  effecting  good.  It  may,  however,  be  said, 
and  with  justice,  that  the  country  is  not  yet  so  ready  for 
the  subject  as  to  give  its  sanction  to  the  details,  or  even 
general  principles,  of  a  plan  ;  and  probably  that  there  are 
not  even  any  individuals  capable  of  laying  them  down 
with  precision.  The  country  must  be  convinced  by  facts, 
and  the  plan  must  grow.  So  that  if  nothing  were  to  be 
done  until  the  entire  country  was  convinced,  and  a  plan 
on  which  those  best  acquainted  with  the  subject  could 
rely  were  propounded,  the  time  which  must  be  wasted 
would  be  indefinite  ;  and  for  this  reason  it  may  be  argued, 
that  the  establishment  of  a  Board  with  a  line  of  conduct 
incompletely  or  not  at  all  marked  out,  is  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  peculiar  circumstances  and  immediate  ur- 
gency of  the  case,  in  ord^r  that  they  may  lead  the  country 
upon  the  subject.  This  reasoning  has,  without  doubt, 
considerable  weight;  but  it  is  open  to  the  serious  objec- 
tions which  we  have  stated.  The  question  then  arises. 
Cannot  these  advantages  be  secured  by  another  course, — 
one  that  would  not  be  liable  to  the  inconveniences  which 
we  have  adverted  to, —  one  in  which  a  Board  might  lead 
public  opinion,  by  exhibiting  facts,  while  it  would  be 
impossible  for  it  to  inflict  lasting  evil  either  by  indiscretion 
or  apathy  ?  We  shall  presently  show  how  we  think  this 
may  be  effected. 

But,  waiving  the  objection  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Boards  let  us  consider  it  powers.  It  is  authorized  to  re- 
ceive all  applications  for  aid  or  advice  in  establishing  or 
carrying  on  infant  schools  and  other  schools,  and  model 
schools,  and  schools  or  seminaries  for  training  teachers ; 
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and  to  correspond  and  treat  with  the  parties  making  such  ' 
apphcations,  and  to  communicate  with  any  other  persons 
touching  the  establishing,  extending,  or  improving  such 
schools  and  seminaries;  and  to  distribute  and  apply 
towards  any  such  schools  and  seminaries  any  estates  or 
funds  granted  by  Parliament  for  such  purposes,  or  vested 
in  the  said  Commissioners  by  pious  and  charitable  persons 
for  such  purposes,  which  funds  or  estates  they  are  hereby 
authorized  and  empowered  to  take  and  hold  to  them  and 
their  successors  ;  and  to  establish  any  such  schools  and 
seminaries  where  no  application  for  aid  may  be  made, 
according  to  their  discretion^  and  according  to  such  rules 
as  they  may  from  time  to  time  make  for  their  own  guid- 
ance in  the  administration  of  such  funds. 

It  has  also  the  power  of  appointing  Inspectors,  who  are 
to  have  the  power  of  examining  into  the  state,  condition, 
and  conducting  of  all  schools  and  seminaries  concerning 
which  the  Commissioners  under  5  &  6  Will.  IV.  c.  71, 
were  authorized  to  inquire,  and  of  all  schools  and  semi- 
naries Avhich  after  the  passing  of  the  act  should  receive 
any  aid  by  grant  of  any  sum  of  public  money,  and  all 
schools  and  seminaries  which  should  be  established  or 
aided  with  any  money  or  otherwise  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act,  and  all  schools  and  seminaries  which  should  be 
enrolled  as  being  placed  under  the  examination  of  the  said 
Commissioners,  and  which  should  continue  to  be  so  en- 
rolled. This  last  sentence  refers  to  a  clause  in  the  Bill 
which  provides  for  the  enrolment,  at  the  request  of  the 
proprietors,  of  such  private  schools  as  are  supported  nei- 
ther by  endowment  nor  public  money.  If  an  act  of  Par- 
liament could  be  passed,  (which  we  doubt,)  giving  the 
Commissioners  power  to  enrol  and  inspect  all  private 
schools,  the  question  of  advantage  might  be  then  open 
to  discussion.  The  medium  course,  however,  of  enroll- 
ing and  inspecting  those  only  whose  masters  will  permit 
it,  is  objectionable ;  for,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
enrolment  being  only  partial,  the  best  schools  might  not 
be  enrolled,  and  an  improper  advantage  be  given  to  those 
which  were  so. 

It  is,  however,  most  desirable  that  steps  should  be 
taken  for  the  improvement,  not  only  of  schools  for  the 
working  classes,  but  those  for  every  class.    But  it  must 
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be  through  the  masters,  we  think,  that  other  schools  must 
be  influenced.  This  would  not  be  a  matter  of  great  diffi- 
culty ;  for  why  should  it  not  be  required  that  every  person 
undertaking  this  important  profession  should  pass  an  ex- 
amination and  produce  testimonials  as  to  character,  so  that 
it  might  at  any  rate  be  discovered  whether  each  candi- 
date was  a  person  possessing  the  knowledge  he  professed, 
and  of  ascertained  character.  In  requiring  this,  the  legis- 
lature would  not  be  improperly  dictating  the  kind  of 
education  ;  it  would  only  take  care  that  the  persons  giving 
it  were,  from  knowledge  and  character,  in  a  condition 
themselves  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  what  should  be 
done.  It  would,  in  fact,  not  prescribe  what  the  educa- 
tion should  be ;  but  merely  take  care  that,  as  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  medical  profession,  those  who  professed  it 
were  not  impostors. 

The  Board  has  also  the  power  of  giving  permission  to 
town  councils,  and  school  committees  elected  by  rate- 
payers, and  persons  having  certain  educational  qualifica- 
tions, to  levy  a  school-rate  for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
the  expense  of  maintaining,  extending,  or  improving  any 
school  or  schools  when  the  Board  shall  have  approved  of 
the  estimate,  particulars  of  the  proposed  plan,  and  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  same.  This  provision  has  been 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  combining  Central  with 
Local  Government, — a  most  desirable  object  to  be  at- 
tained, and  one  in  harmony  with  the  habits  of  this  nation, 
and  which  should  be  attained  by  some  means  or  other. 
We  are,  however,  apprehensive  that  the  persons  in  whose 
discretion  it  will  be  to  levy  a  school-rate  are  not  those 
(particularly  in  the  country  districts)  who  can  be  best 
entrusted  with  such  a  duty. 

Of  all  persons,  those  are  most  opposed  to  the  education 
and  moral  elevation  of  the  humblest  classes  who  are  but 
one  step  above  them.  And  we  much  fear  that  it  will  be 
a  long  time  before  the  mass  of  the  rate-payers  in  the 
country  (and  the  power  would  be  in  their  hands,  notwith- 
standing the  educational  qualification,)  will  consent  to 
grant  rates  for  the  education  of  the  peasantry.  Of  the 
town  councils  we  might,  perhaps,  expect  better  things. 

In  the  country  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  where  the 
power  could  be  safely  lodged ;  but  it  is  urged,  if  these 
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local  authorities  will  not  agree  to  educate  the  working 
classes,  the  Government  has  no  business  to  interfere. 
This  is,  however,  a  very  questionable  doctrine.  If  the 
individuals  refusing  to  act  were  the  only  parties  concerned, 
there  might  be  some  reason  in  the  argument :  such,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  case ;  it  is  one  class  dictating  with  regard 
to  another.  It  is  the  case  of  the  small  farmers  and  small 
shopkeepers  determining  with  regard  to  the  class  imme- 
diately below  them.  The  manner  in  which  the  Boards 
of  Guardians  have  performed  their  duties,  has  probably 
influenced  his  lordship  in  the  choice  which  he  has  made 
of  the  electors.  These  Boards  have,  without  doubt, 
acted  admirably  in  performing  the  duties  which  have 
been  entrusted  to  them ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  moral  benefits  to  the  labouring  population  which 
have  arisen  therefrom,  flowed  necessarily  from  a  purely 
economical  direction,  in  which  the  pockets  of  the  Guar- 
dians were  interested,  and  which,  before  the  Poor  Law 
had  been  long  in  operation,  all  could  comprehend.  We 
do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  these  Boards  and  their 
electors  are  not  disposed  in  a  kindly  manner  towards  the 
labouring  classes ;  but  we  conceive  that  their  kindness 
has  reference  rather  to  the  supply  of  immediately  pressing 
wants  than  to  those  arrangements  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  elevating  their  characters  and  permanently  ame- 
liorating their  condition.  We  even  doubt  whether  the 
education  and  habits  of  the  greater  proportion  of  these 
parties  lead  them  to  form  extensive  views  upon  such  a 
subject ;  or  whether,  when  plans  holding  out  such  distant 
advantages  are  propounded  to  them,  they  can  so  compre- 
hend them  as  to  have  any  faith  in  their  efficacy.  We 
remember  the  fact  of  an  Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioner 
making  some  excellent  propositions  to  a  Board  of  Guard- 
ians with  regard  to  the  improvement  of  the  education  of 
the  poor  in  a  particular  Union,  on  which  occasion  one  of  the 
Guardians,  the  occupier  of  a  large  farm  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, expressed  himself  to  the  following  effect : — "  In  a 
month  from  this  I  shall  have  a  number  of  men  employed 
iu  ditching  for  me,  and  they  will  have  to  stand  up  to  their 
knees  in  water  all  day  ;  what  good  can  education  be  to 
them  ?"  This  observation  appeared  to  be  responded  to 
by  a  majority  of  the  Board. 
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It  is  proposed  also  to  give  the  Board  the  power  of  en- 
rolling all  Scientific  or  Literary  Institutions  or  Societies, 
or  Mechanics'  Institutions  or  Associations,  with  the  names 
of  the  members,  and  granting  one-year  or  three-year  cer- 
tificates to  their  ordinary  and  attending  members.  Should 
not  these  certificates  also  indicate  the  profit  with  which 
the  members  have  attended,  as  is  the  case  at  the  Edin- 
burgh School  of  Arts:  See  first  publication  of  the  Cen- 
tral Society,  p.  377.  Although  the  Mechanics'  Institutions 
generally  are  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  do  this  in  a  proper 
manner,  the  Commissioners  might  classify  them  according 
to  their  merit,  and  give  permission  to  such  as  they  deemed 
worthy  to  grant  such  certificates. 

Whatever  be  the  plan  of  national  education  which  may 
be  adopted,  religious  instruction  must  form  an  important 
and  prominent  feature  in  it.  But  the  mode  of  dealing 
with  this  part  of  the  question  will,  perhaps,  be  the  most 
difficult  which  the  framers  of  such  a  measure  will  have  to 
consider.  In  populous  districts  it  will  be  possible  to  have 
separate  schools  for  some  of  the  different  sects ;  but,  where 
this  course  is  possible,  is  it  desirable  ?  In  thinly  inabitedh 
districts,  if  all  do  not  go  to  the  same  school^  there  will  not 
be  sufficient  funds  to  give  adequate  education  to  any,  or 
at  any  rate  more  than  those  who  belong  to  that  class  of 
Christians  which  is  the  most  numerous.  If  all  sects  go 
to  one  school,  the  mode  of  giving  religious  instruction  will 
arise  as  a  question  of  considerable  difficulty.  Are  selec- 
tions from  the  Bible  to  be  used,  as  is  the  case  in  Ireland  ? 
or  is  the  whole  Bible  to  be  used  ?  And  are  the  children 
of  those  parents  who  object  to  their  being  present  to 
absent  themselves.  Lord  Brougham  has  preferred  the 
latter  course^  and  it  may  be  a  better  one ;  but  whether 
it  is  so  or  not,  or  whether  a  better  than  either  may  not 
be  devised,  is  hard  to  say,  for  there  are  difficulties  of  a 
very  serious  nature  peculiar  to  each. 

We  have  thus  a  Board  of  Commissioners  with  very  con- 
siderable power ;  but  has  it  sufficient  power  for  effecting 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  created  ?  We  have 
seen,  as  regards  a  school-rate,  that  it  is  dependent  upon 
the  town  councils  and  village  rate-payers.  The  town 
councils  may  probably,  in  many  instances,  be  disposed  to 
grant  it,  but  the  village  rate-payers  would  probably  not. 
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The  school  rate,  then,  cannot  be  calculated  upon  with 
any  certainty  as  affording  the  means  of  effecting  any 
great  change  in  education.  But  the  Board  has  also  the 
distribution  of  Parliamentary  grants  for  educational  pur- 
poses. The  grants  hitherto  made  have  never  exceeded 
£20,000  per  annum.  It  certainly  is  a  matter  of  import- 
ance that  the  funds  so  granted,  although  small,  should 
be  well  applied:  but  the  expense  of  such  a  Board  as  the 
present  would  be  unreasonable  for  this  purpose  :  added 
to  which,  we  think  that  the  question  of  national  education 
would  be  prejudiced  by  the  appointment  of  a  Board 
which  might  be  fettered  by  the  want  of  sufficient  funds 
or  power;  for,  Istly,  its  very  existence  would  be  adduced 
as  a  reason  why  another  should  not  be  appointed;  and 
2dly,  its  inefficiency  would  be  insisted  upon  as  a  reason 
why  there  should  be  no  Board  at  all  for  the  purpose. 
If  a  large  annual  grant  were  to  enter  into  the  scheme 
of  this  Bill — and  we  admit  that  such  a  grant  may  yet 
-  be  made  a  part  of  it  in  the  Commons — the  Board  could 
effect  a  great  deal.  It  might  then  establish  model  schools, 
and  schools  for  training  masters  ;  and  by  the  force  of 
facts  produce  a  conviction  in  the  minds  of  those  who  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  by  arguments.  The  rate-payers 
in  country  districts  might  probably  be  brought  over  by 
such  a  course.  Such  are  the  observations  which  we  have 
thought  it  right  to  make  with  regard  to  this  Bill  ;  and  our 
conclusion  with  regard  to  it  is,  that,  notwithstanding  some 
excellent  features,  in  consequence  of  the  faulty  constitu- 
tion of  the  Board,  the  want  of  determinate  funds  to  apply, 
and  the  check  which  local  authorities  would  at  first  im- 
properly give,  the  Bill,  if  passed  into  a  law  in  its  present 
form,  would  not  be  found  to  work  ;  and  if  it  did  so  for 
a  time,  a  change  of  ministry  might  make  it  cease  to  do  so. 
We  think  it  right  for  the  reasons  before  assigned  to  state 
the  conclusion  which  we  have  come  to.  We,  however,  do 
so  with  reluctance,  because  we  feel  it  may  appear  an 
ungracious  thing  thus  to  speak  of  the  measure  which  has 
been  introduced  by  a  nobleman,  who  for  twenty  years  has 
been  engaged  upon  the  subject,  and  to  whom  the  country 
is  deeply  indebted  for  the  point  at  which  public  opinion 
has  now  arrived  with  regard  to  it.  It  would  give  us  un- 
feigned pleasure  to  see  Lord  Brougham  so  modify  his 
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present  Bill  (which  he  may  do)  as  to  make  it  desirable 
that  it  should  be  passed,  and  this,  because  on  public 
grounds  it  is  most  desirable  that  those  who  have  had  the 
labour  should  also  have  the  honour,  and  that  men  who 
come  in  at  the  twelfth  hour  (that  is  when  they  cannot 
help  it,)  should  not  be  able  to  arrogate  to  themselves  a 
merit  which  does  not  belong  to  them. 

But  it  may  be  said,  since  you  have  these  faults  to  find 
with  Lord  Brougham's  measure,  what  would  you  supply 
in  its  stead  ?  We  certainly  do  entertain  an  opinion  as  to 
what  ought  to  be  done,  and  entertaining  we  will  mention 
it.  We  then  do  not  think  that  the  question  is  as  yet  in 
such  a  state  of  maturity  as  to  allow  of  a  permanent  measure 
being  adopted  with  such  advantage  as  it  is  practicable  to 
attain;  and  for  these  reasons:  1.  The  question  of  funds 
cannot  be  settled  until  that  of  endowments  has  been  de- 
termined.— For  an  account  of  their  great  value  and  pre- 
sent unsettled  state,  we  beg  to  refer  to  the  first  article 
in  the  present  volume.  2.  The  actual  state  of  education 
in  this  country  has  not  as  yet  been  sufficiently  investi- 
gated. 3.  The  character  of  the  education  wanted  has 
not  yet  been  determined.  4.  The  respective  merits  of 
voluntary  and  state  education,  and  whether  they  can 
be  conveniently  blended,  are  not  yet  understood.  And 
5.  The  mode  of  disposing  of  the  great  difficulty  in  na- 
tional education,  viz.  religious  instruction,  has  never  yet 
been  clearly  pointed  out.  Can  anything  then  be  done  ? 
—  We  think,  a  great  deal.  We  would  suggest  the 
appointment  of  a  Provisional  Board,  with  ample  power 
for  a  determinate  period  —  say  three  years,  and  con- 
stituted in  a  similar  manner  to  the  one  in  Lord 
Brougham's  Bill,  viz.  three  paid  and  two  ex-ojfficio  mem- 
bers, for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  and  reporting  upon 
what  should  be  done.  We  would  have  them  proceed  as 
did  the  Provisional  Board  of  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 
and  lay  before  the  country  a  document  as  ample  and  as 
valuable  as  those  gentlemen  did.  Upon  this  a  lav/  could 
be  framed ;  the  publication  of  the  report  at  a  cheap  rate 
would  in  all  probability,  as  did  the  Poor  Law  report,  carry 
the  sense  of  the  country  with  it.  The  ex-qfficio  mem- 
bers in  the  Provisional  Board  could,  instead  of  being  an 
hindrance,  be  of  the  greatest  service.    They  would  be  in 
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the  position  of  ministry,  preparing  and  framing  a  great 
national  measure  with  the  utmost  care ;  and  not  of  per- 
sons intermeddling  with,  and  clogging,  the  operations  of 
machinery  which  it  was  not  their  immediate  business  to 
superintend.  It  may  be  said,  that  inquiries  have  been 
made,  and  that  the  want  of  education  has  now  become 
so  pressing  and  generally  acknowledged,  that  action,  not 
investigation,  is  required.  We  acknowledge  that  the 
want  is  pressing,  and  also  that  it  is  desirable,  as  far  as 
can  be  done  with  safety,  to  act ;  but  we  deny  that  in- 
quiries  of  the  character  and  fullness  required  have  yet 
been  made.  Committees  of  Parliament  have  examined 
witnesses,  who  have  spoken  of  their  own  personal 
knowledge  of  things  which  have  fallen  within  their  obser- 
vation, tinctured  with  their  peculiar  views,  and  have  ex- 
pressed opinions,  many  of  which  have  considerable  value. 
But  the  evidence  of  such  witnesses,  although  highly  im- 
portant for  the  purpose  of  making  the  Government  alive 
upon  the  subject,  should  only  be  considered  as  reasons 
for  investigating  in  that  full  and  perfect  manner  which 
no  individual  can  do.  In  the  first  place,  men,  to  conduct 
such  an  inquiry  with  advantage,  should  devote  themselves 
entirely  to  it ;  and  have  ample  power  for  the  purpose,  in 
order  that  they  may  make  themselves  acquainted  (as  far 
as  is  possible)  with  the  whole  subject.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  will  be  much  more  probable  that  a  just 
conclusion  will  be  arrived  at  as  to  the  character  of  a  legis- 
lative measure,  than  can  be  done  by  persons  who  take  it 
up  in  the  intervals  of  other  more  pressing  occupations,  or 
as  it  may  suit  their  convenience.  This  is  a  subject  upon 
which  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  ordinary  mode  or 
legislation  resorted  to.  Something  more  is,  we  think, 
required  than  the  usual  consideration  of  it  for  the  Legis- 
lature to  be  justified  in  giving  the  sanction  of  law  to  a 
bill  introduced  by  an  individual,  or  even  a  government, 
upon  so  important  a  question  as  that  under  consideration. 
It  ought  to  be  required,  not  only  that  the  general  prin- 
ciples, but  that  each  detail  of  such  a  bill,  should  be  the 
result  of  as  wide  an  induction  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
is  capable  of. 

For  the  purpose  of  getting  in  readiness  the  machinery 
for  carrying  into  execution  the  measure  which  may 
ultimately  be  determined  upon,  as  also  for  preparing 
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the  public  mind  for  the  reception  of  their  report,  and  the 
measure  grounded  upon  it,  the  Provisional  Board  should 
have  the  power  of  taking  certain  preliminary  steps, — such 
as  founding  model  schools,  and  schools  for  the  education 
of  schoolmasters ;  enrolling  mechanics'  institutions,  and 
distributing  government  grants  in  aid. 

If  the  Provisional  Commissioners  performed  their  duties 
in  that  masterly  manner  in  which  they  ought  to  be  per- 
formed, the  country  would  be  benefited  by  their  being 
continued  to  carry  out  the  law  which  would  be  grounded 
upon  their  report,  while  the  contingent  reward  would  be 
an  additional  incentive  to  dihgence. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  what  a  task  this  Board 
would  have  to  perform,  we  will  enumerate  a  few  of  the 
heads  which  their  report  ought  to  embrace. 

1.  A  consideration  of  the  condition,  moral,  intellectual, 
and  physical  of  the  working  classes  in  this  country,  both 
in  the  towns  of  various  descriptions  and  rural  districts  : 
and  the  points  upon  which  education  may  be  brought  to 
bear,  so  as  to  improve  this  condition. 

2.  The  number  of  schools  now  in  existence  ;  their  pro- 
portion with  reference  to  the  population.  The  nominal 
education  now  given ;  the  real  education  now  given. 
The  changes  that  require  being  made  for  the  purpose  of 
adapting  it  for  the  performance  of  its  real  office.  How 
schools  should  vary  with  circumstances ;  for  instance, 
their  situation  in  town  or  country,  a  manufacturing  or 
agricultural  district. 

3.  Amount  of  funds  by  which  the  schools  now  in  ex- 
istence are  supported ;  their  different  descriptions ;  the 
manner  in  which  the  source  from  which  the  funds  are 
derived  affect  the  education  given;  the  inequality  of 
the  distribution  of  funds  throughout  the  country  ;  mode 
of  increasing  the  amount  and  perfecting  the  application 
of  funds.  Under  this  head  would  be  considered  endow- 
ments ;  payments  by  scholars  ;  grants  from  Parliament ; 
Bchool-rates ;  voluntary  contributions, 

4.  Present  government  of  schools;  its  different  kinds; 
proposed  changes  with  regard  to.  Under  this  head 
would  be  considered  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery ;  the  visitor ;  the  local  committee  ;  the  indi- 
s^idual  founder ;  and  the  union  of  central  and  local  go- 
i^ernment  in  a  system  of  national  education. 
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5.  Present  mode  of  providing  masters  ;  its  conse- 
quences ;  the  character  of  these  masters  ;  the  mode  of 
improving  them ;  normal  schools ;  salaries  of  masters ; 
pensions  to  masters,  &c. 

6.  A  full  account  of  schools  in  foreign  countries  ;  their 
various  characteristics  ;  and  a  more  particular  account 
of  those  portions  of  their  practice  which  may  be  advan- 
tageously adopted  in  this  country.  This  should  be  done 
from  actual  inspection^  and  not  from  the  reports  of  tra- 
vellers or  foreigners. 

7.  Methods  of  instruction,  such  as  the  mutual ;  books, 
maps,  and  other  instruments  of  instruction. 

8.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  national  system ; 
such  as,  difference  on  religious  subjects ;  parents  requir- 
ing the  services  of  their  children  in  a  manner  to  prevent 
their  attending  school ;  and  apathy  with  regard  to  edu- 
cation. 

9.  Adult  education.  Mechanics,  and  other  institutions  ; 
their  present  number  and  character ;  their  capabilities, 
and  means  of  improving  them. 

Note. — Although  the  mass  of  the  evidence  might  be 
collected  by  assistant  commissioners,  it  would  be  desira- 
ble that  the  commissioners  themselves,  those  who  would 
have  to  form  the  conclusions  and  determine  the  character 
of  the  measure,  should  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
such  portions  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  whole,  by  per- 
sonal inspection,  as  would  enable  them  to  speak  with  that 
accuracy  and  certainty  as  to  the  actual  state  of  things 
which  no  one  can  do  from  information  derived  from  others. 
Such  an  investigation  on  the  part  of  the  commissioners, 
although  it  ought  to  extend  to  every  head  of  the  inquiry, 
is  not  a  thing  either  impossible  or  even  difficult ;  for  if 
the  assistant  commissioners  collected  in  the  first  instance 
a  mass  of  facts  upon  each  head,  the  commissioners  from 
the  examination  of  this  would  know  at  once  what  they 
ought  to  investigate  themselves,  while  they  could  go 
directly  to  the  point.  Such  a  mode  of  proceeding  would 
not  only  stamp  a  character  of  truth  upon  the  report,  but 
would  enable  those  who  made  it  to  exercise  a  sounder 
judgment  than  they  could  do  if  they  had  only  grounded 
their  conclusions  upon  the  reports  of  others  without  quit- 
ting the  four  wails  of  their  board-room. 

B.  F.  DUPPA.  i 
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PHYSIOLOGY  AS  CONNECTED  WITH 
EDUCATION. 

A  CHILD  comes  into  the  world  with  a  mind  and  body 
mutually  dependent  ;*  but,  at  present,  the  mind  hardly 
shows  that  it  is  a  mind,  and  will  not  declare  its  powers 
and  disposition  till  the  body  has  arrived  at  maturity,  and 
then  only  as  the  body  has  reached  a  maturity  of  health 
by  a  long  course  of  healthy  changes.  This  child  is  put 
under  the  care  and  charge,  successively,  of  a  nurse,  a 
servant,  a  parent,  a  schoolmaster^  and  a  college  tutor 
perhaps,  none  of  whom  are  acquainted  with  its  bodily 
conditions,  nature,  and  circumstances,  whether  they  are 
healthy  or  unhealthy,  what  may  be  the  causes  of  its 
good  or  bad  health,  why  the  body  has  failed  in  reaching 
a  healthy  maturity,  and  why  the  mind,  sympathising  with 
and  dependent  upon  the  health  of  the  body,  has  become 
stupid,  perverse,  and  vicious,  or  idiotical  and  insane. 

Men  readily  admit  that,  in  that  state  called  disease  by 
common  observers,  the  mind  sympathises  with  the  body, 
and  partakes  of  its  weakness  and  debility ;  but  they  do 
not  admit  that  other  states  of  the  body,  which  are  too 
refined  for  them  to  notice,  are  also  disease,  and  affect  the 
mind  in  the  same  way.  If  the  body  is  perpetually  in 
this  state  of  concealed  disease,  it  will  continually  affect 
the  mind,  weaken  it,  corrupt  it,  and  cause  it  to  dege- 
nerate. 

Here  is  a  fundamental  error,  viz.  the  supposing  that  the 
mind  of  the  infant,  the  child,  and  the  man,  is  totally  in- 
dependent of  the  body;  that  its  will^  desires,  affections, 

*  In  order  that  we  may  guard  ourselves  against  all  misinterpretation 
in  consequence  of  the  language  which  we  are  obliged  to  use  in  the  pre- 
sent article,  we  think  it  right  to  state  our  belief  in  the  innate  and  inde- 
pendent spirituality  of  the  mind  of  man.  We  have  too  high  an  opinion 
of  the  spiritual  part  of  our  nature  to  suppose  that  its  connexion  wit 
matter  in  the  present  state  of  our  existence  is  anything  more  than  con- 
ventional. 
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and  understanding,  are  not  at  all  affected  by  the  health 
or  primitive  structure  of  the  body. 

Men  have  been  much  misled  on  all  subjects  by  the 
imperfect  comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
'  nature.'  By  the  '  nature'  of  the  mind  is  generally  under- 
stood nothing  more  than  a  spiritual,  in  opposition  to  a 
material  nature.  The  same  confined  idea  is  attached  to 
the  word  on  other  occasions.  Some  one  striking  quality 
is  pointed  out,  to  which  the  attention  is  confined  as  the 
nature  of  the  body;  whereas  the  nature  of  anything  is 
the  sum  total  of  all  its  qualities,  and  of  their  relations  to 
those  surrounding  bodies  by  which  it  is  influenced.  Thus 
the  nature  of  the  human  mind  does  not  consist  merely  in 
its  spirituality;  but  in  its  primitive  powers  and  suscep- 
tibilities, in  the  laws  of  their  development,  and  in  the 
mode  and  degree  in  which  it  is  affected  by  the  sur- 
rounding circumstances  of  its  existence. 

Thus  its  connexion  with  the  body,  and  the  mode  and 
degree  in  which  its  happiness,  progress,  and  perfection 
are  affected  by  the  body^  become  a  part  of  its  nature  or 
history ;  and  an  extremely  important  one,  because  the 
influences  are  so. 

It  was  in  vain  for  the  nurse,  the  parent,  or  the  educator 
to  attempt  to  understand  and  explain  this  influence,  how- 
ever desirable.  It  could  only  be  done  by  the  physician  and 
physiologist,  when  qualified  by  the  progress  of  knowledge. 
Till  this  period  arrived,  all  management  of  the  mind 
was  liable  to  a  thousand  errors,  and  the  same  result 
must  happen  as  in  other  similar  cases ;  men  can  only 
spoil  or  ruin  that  machine  which  they  attempt  to  regulate 
without  understanding  its  construction  and  the  laws  of  its 
movements. 

Several  writers,  of  late  years,  have  undertaken  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiency;  and  to  give  to  the  nurse,  the  parent, 
and  the  educator,  the  knowledge  which  they  wanted,  but 
could  not  obtain.  That  this  knowledge  has  been  appre- 
ciated, is  proved  by  the  extent  to  which  their  works  have ; 
circulated.  ■ 

The  structure  of  the  body  may  be  considered  as  made 
up  of  bones,  and  of  muscles  to  move  them  ;  of  a  circu-' 
lation  of  blood  to  nourish,  and  of  absorption  to  carry  off 
old  and  effete  particles :  of  certain  organs  for  changing 
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food  into  blood,  and  blood  into  various  useful  substances ; 
and  of  a  nervous  system  to  give  life  to  the  whole. 

OF  THE  DIGESTION. 

The  first  part  of  the  body  to  which  we  shall  direct  our 
attention  is  the  digestive  apparatus  :  the  means  by  which 
the  body  is  able  to  take  possession  of  external  objects  and 
make  them  a  part  of  itself.  This  process  is  partly  me- 
chanical, but  principally  chemical.  The  lowest  degree  of 
digestive  power  is  in  plants,  which,  by  means  of  their 
roots  and  leaves,  are  enabled  to  convert  peculiar  sub- 
stances in  the  earth  and  air  into  their  own  substance,  and 
by  laws  of  life  peculiar  to  themselves,  to  form  out  of  the 
same  elements  that  vast  variety  of  vegetable  products 
which  afford  food  for  the  greater  part  of  the  animal 
world.  These  substances,  though  formed  of  the  same 
materials,  have  distinctive  properties,  and  a  very  slight 
difference  in  the  proportion  of  the  primitive  substances 
is  sufficient  to  convert  a  wholesome  food  into  a  deadly 
poison.  Vegetables  are  able  to  assimilate  the  mine- 
rals of  the  earth  to  their  own  substance,  and  thus  to 
fit  them  for  the  digestion  of  animals,  which,  without  this 
previous  preparation,  would  be  unable  to  live  upon  them. 
Vegetables  being  fixed  to  one  spot  are  more  simple  in 
their  mechanism.  They  may  be  said  to  be  made  up 
almost  entirely  of  a  digestive  apparatus^  which,  instead  of 
being  confined  to  one  small  portion  of  the  plant,  is  carried 
through  its  whole  substance,  and  the  plant  may  be  said  to 
consist  of  a  congeries  of  tubes  or  stomachs,  whose  sole 
office  is  to  convert  foreign  matters  into  itself.  But  ani- 
mals which  are  gifted  with  locomotion,  must  have  a  very 
different  contrivance  for  assimilating  surrounding  sub- 
stances to  themselves  ;  and  they  possess  locomotion  in 
order  to  give  employment  to  a  new  set  of  faculties  which 
they  possess  :  a  sense  of  pleasure  and  pain,  and  various 
instincts,  affections,  and  appetites.  They  require,  there- 
fore, a  certain  mechanism  for  locomotion,  and  another  for 
digestion.  As  they  have  various  employments  and  pur- 
suits, they  cannot  be  always  feeding  like  plants.  They 
require  the  means  of  taking  their  food  occasionally,  and 
without  inconvenience;  and  as  this  is  done  by  the  co- 
operation of  various  parts,  they  are  all  included  under  the 
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name  of  the  digestive  organs,  which  we  shall  briefly 
describe. 

The  commencement  of  this  apparatus  is  the  mouth, 
which  includes  the  senses  of  touch,  and  taste,  a  mem- 
brane for  secreting  mucus,  several  large  glands  for  secret- 
ing saliva,  and  the  teeth  for  grinding  the  food.  It  is  also 
aided  by  the  vicinity  of  the  senses  of  smell  and  sight, 
which  are  capable  of  judging  of  the  wholesomeness  of 
many  substances  before  they  are  placed  in  the  mouth. 
The  importance  of  this  part  of  the  apparatus  is  seldom 
estimated,  but  the  proper  and  full  mastication  of  the  food 
by  the  teeth,  and  its  intimate  mixture  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  saliva,  may  be  said  to  be  half  the  process  of 
digestion.  The  quantity  of  saliva  secreted  during  a  full 
meal  is  supposed  to  be  about  a  pint.  The  food  then 
passes  into  the  stomach,  where  it  is  mixed  up  with  a  new 
set  of  secretions,  the  chief  of  which  has  received  the  name 
of  gastric  juice,  which  has  the  remarkable  property  of 
converting  all  kinds  of  food  into  a  substance  apparently 
the  same,  called  the  chyme.  It  consists  of  a  whitish 
fluid,  the  consistence  of  thin  cream.  This  fluid  passes 
from  the  stomach  through  a  small  ring  called  the  pylo- 
rus, into  the  bowel.  The  pylorus  is  exceedingly  sen- 
sitive, and  closes  itself,  and  generally  refuses  a  passage  to 
any  food  which  is  not  perfectly  digested.  As  soon  as  the 
chyme  has  passed  into  the  bowel  it  mixes  with  the  bile, 
which  comes  from  a  different  organ,  the  liver,  and  which 
is  of  an  alkaline  nature,  to  correct  the  acidity  of  the 
chyme,  and  for  other  purposes  not  thoroughly  understood; 
it  also  mixes  with  a  fluid  similar  to  the  saliva  coming  from 
the  pancreas,  and  the  fluid  is  then  called  chyle,  and  is 
fitted  to  be  absorbed  by  a  specific  set  of  vessels,  and  car- 
ried into  the  blood.  Thus  the  substances  which  were 
dead  before  they  were  eaten,  become  endowed  with  one 
degree  of  vitality  in  the  stomach,  a  higher  degree  in  the 
intestine,  and  with  the  highest  degree  in  the  blood,  which 
is  converted  during  its  circulation  into  the  living  solids  of 
the  body.  As  far  as  chemical  analysis  goes,  all  blood 
seems  to  be  nearly  alike  in  the  human  subject;  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  difference  of  constitution,  we  may  fairly 
conclude  that  there  are  important  differences  in  the  blood, 
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depending  partly  upon  the  food,  and  partly  upon  the  un- 
known vital  laws  of  each  constitution. 

The  stomach  and  bowels  are  supplied  by  nerves  like  the 
rest  of  the  body,  and  according  to  the  nature  of  the  food 
in  them,  the  brain  and  nervous  system  in  general  are  in 
a  state  of  tranquillity  or  irritation. 

The  principal  points  to  be  attended  to  in  the  digestion 
are,  the  quality  and  quantity  of  food,  and  the  times  of 
taking  it.  Food  may  be  vegetable  or  animal.  Of  vege- 
tables, those  which  contain  most  of  the  farinaceous  prin- 
ciple are  most  nutritious,  as  the  different  kinds  of  corn 
and  pulse,  sago,  arrowroot,  &c., ;  of  animal  food,  the  most 
wholesome  common  kinds  are  mutton  and  beef,  for  veal 
and  pork  are  decidedly  objectionable  whenever  it  becomes 
a  question  whether  the  stomach  is  in  a  state  of  healtii  or 
not.  With  respect  to  quantity  of  food  and  the  times  of 
taking  it,  the  best  rule,  probably,  for  young  persons,  is  to 
take  four  meals  in  a  day,  two  substantial  and  two  light 
ones;  the  substantial  meals  being  breakfast  and  dinner, 
and  the  light,  luncheon  and  tea.  The  most  healthy 
school  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  has  breakfast 
at  nine  o'clock,  a  luncheon  of  bread  and  toast-and- wa- 
ter at  twelve,  dinner  at  three,  and  tea  at  six.  The  boys 
are  never  allowed  to  eat  any  kinds  of  fruit  or  cakes 
between  the  meals,  and  no  persons  are  allowed  to  sell 
them.  The  consequence  is,  that  every  meal  is  hearty, 
and  unwholesome  food  is  excluded.  At  dinner  they 
are  allowed  to  eat  as  much  as  they  please,  but  only  of 
one  joint.  There  are  always  two  kinds  of  meat  on  table, 
and  they  make  their  choice.  They  have  also  pudding 
and  cheese,  and  sound  table  beer.  The  play-ground  joins 
the  school,  so  that  there  is  a  quick  succession  of  tasks, 
games,  and  meals.  The  health  of  the  boys  of  this  school 
has  been  remarkable,  and  robust  constitutions  have  been 
formed  out  of  those  which  were  before  delicate  by  this  ju- 
dicious system.  When  the  constitution  is  delicate  it  often 
answers  to  allow  meat  at  breakfast.  Meat  being  already  an 
lanimal  substance,  is  often  more  easily  assimilated  than 
Ijvegetables  are.  Vegetables  are  apt  to  turn  acid,  and  to 
■run  into  a  natural  fermentation  when  the  digestive  power 
ns  weak,  which  meat  seldom  does. 
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The  last  part  of  the  digestive  office  is  to  throw  off  from 
the  body  that  portion  of  the  food  which  is  not  fit  for 
being  converted  into  blood;  and  also  various  substances 
which  are  secreted  into  the  bowels  from  the  system.  The 
surface  of  the  bowels  performs  the  office  of  an  internal 
skin,  and  not  only  contains  the  mouths  of  the  absorbents 
which  carry  the  chyle  into  the  blood,  but  it  secretes  a 
mucus  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  membrane  healthy, 
and  also  pours  out  peculiar  secretions  which  are  the  refuse 
of  the  constitution.  Sometimes  dropsies  are  cured  rapidly 
by  the  secretions  into  the  bowels.  Sometimes  corpulency 
is  reduced  in  the  same  manner.  Sometimes  severe  fevers 
and  inflammations,  and  dangerous  cutaneous  affections 
are  cured  by  a  sudden  metastasis  to  the  bowels.  They 
are,  therefore,  a  most  important  organ  for  the  general 
health.  They  ought,  as  a  rule,  to  relieve  the  system  once 
in  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  regularity  of  this  relief, 
is  almost  the  invariable  attendant  upon  health.  There 
are  few  illnesses  which  are  not  preceded  by  irregularity 
in  this  function.  When  it  is  out  of  order,  the  body  is 
more  susceptible  of  taking  cold,  of  the  various  causes  of 
fever,  especially  of  marsh  miasmata.  This  point  is  so  well 
understood  now,  and  the  remedies  so  simple,  that  most 
people  keep  by  them  an  alterative  pill,  which  they  may 
take  on  the  first  appearance  of  irregularity,  and  by  re- 
storing the  healthy  function,  prevent  the  predisposition  to 
disease. 

So  far  as  this  precaution  goes,  all  educators  should  be 
as  watchful  over  the  commencement  and  cause  of  disease, 
as  they  are  over  the  lessons  of  the  children. 

There  are  also  other  signs  of  derangement  of  the  di- 
gestion and  of  the  approach  of  disease,  besides  the  mere 
function  of  the  bowels.  The  precursor  of  disease  is  irrita- 
tion. When  the  secretions  in  the  bowels  are  unhealthy, 
they  are  carried  as  a  morbid  poison  into  the  blood.  This 
carries  irritation  into  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  into  every 
organ,  particularly  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  But 
these  are  also  irritated  in  a  more  direct  manner  through 
the  nerves  themselves,  whose  extremities  line  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bowels.  When  the  contents  of  the 
bowels  are  unhealthy,  they  irritate  the  extremities  of  the 
nerves,  which  propagate  the  irritation  to  the  nervous  cen- 
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tres  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  Thus  the  nervous  sys- 
tem is  acted  upon  by  two  sources  of  irritation,  and  being 
the  real  centre  of  life  to  the  whole  body,  it  disturbs  every 
other  organ,  and  poisons  life  at  the  fountain  head.  Hence 
not  only  diseases  of  the  brain  arise,  as  convulsions  and 
epilepsy,  but  serious  diseases  both  inflammatory  and 
chronic  take  place  in  all  the  organs,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  irritation  and  the  natural  predisposition  of  each 
organ. 

But  besides  the  physical  diseases  which  happen  in  the 
organs,  the  mind  sympathises  most  intimately  with  this 
irritation  of  the  brain  produced  by  unhealthy  secretions 
in  the  bowels :  the  temper  becomes  sour  and  fretful ;  the 
memory  weakened  ;  the  judgment  distorted,  and  the 
imagination  perverted.  Hence  arise  disinclination  and  in- 
ability to  study,  and  incapacity  for  executing  allotted 
tasks^  which  are  very  liable  to  be  mistaken  by  parents  and 
educators  for  wilful  perverseness.  Hence  the  adoption 
of  severe  methods  for  forcing  the  unwilling  mind  to  per- 
form tasks  to  which  it  is  no  longer  equal.  Hence  the  ex- 
citement of  anger  and  passion  in  the  pupil  who  feels,  he 
knows  not  why,  unequal  to  his  duties.  Hence  resentment 
and  hatred,  a  dislike  to  study  itself,  so  inopportunely  in- 
sisted upon,  and  hence,  perhaps,  a  resolution  to  throw 
aside  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  the  whole  of  life.  Oh  ! 
education  is  a  delicate  task  :  and  educators,  instead  of 
deprecating  all  interference  with  their  methods  and  ma- 
nagement, should  listen  with  anxiety  to  every  hint  which 
may  improve  the  management  of  the  '>uman  mind  and 
heart,  and  smooth  the  road  to  knowledge,  virtue,  and 
religion. 

OF   THE  SKIN. 

We  shall  next  consider  the  structure  and  offices  of  the 
skin. 

The  skin  is  not  a  mere  covering  to  the  body,  but  an 
organ  properly  so  called,  performing  specific  offices.  It 
is  also  not  so  properly  a  single  organ,  as  an  infinite 
number  of  small  organs^  which,  being  imbedded  in  one 
tissue,  have  received  a  common  name. 

Under  this  common  name  the  skin  consists  of  three 
layers.    The  external  one  is  called  the  cuticle,  epidermis, 
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or  scarf  skin.  It  is  extremely  thin  and  unorganized,  and 
therefore  insensible.  It  is  permeable  by  pores,  through 
which  the  hairs  and  perspiration  find  their  way ;  but  they 
are  not  discoverable  by  art.  It  varies  in  thickness  in 
different  parts  of  the  body,  being  thinnest  in  those  where 
the  greatest  delicacy  of  touch  is  required,  and  thickest 
where  the  greatest  friction  takes  place.  It  also  thickens 
and  hardens  in  proportion  to  the  use  it  is  put  to,  and  thus 
accommodates  itself  to  the  wants  of  artisans.  Its  use  is 
to  protect  the  parts  beneath  from  too  great  evaporation, 
and  the  extremities  of  the  nerves  from  immediate  contact 
with  the  objects  of  sense,  which  would  convert  all  sensa- 
tion into  pain.  When  it  is  destroyed,  it  is  reproduced  with 
wonderful  rapidity.  The  nails  are  of  the  same  nature 
as  the  cuticle,  chiefly  condensed  albumen^  the  same  sub- 
stance as  the  white  of  egg,  only  in  a  different  form,  and 
intended  partly  for  the  protection  of  the  extremities  of 
the  fingers  as  delicate  organs  of  touch  ;  partly,  in  man,  for 
assisting  in  picking  Up  small  objects,  and,  in  other  animals, 
for  offence  and  defence,  and  for  useful  purposes  in  their 
habits. 

The  second  layer  of  the  skin  is  called  the  rete  mucosum, 
or  mucous  tissue.  It  has  no  blood-vessels  or  nerves,  but 
contains  the  colouring  matter  of  the  skin.  It  is  intended 
as  an  additional  protection  to  the  vessels  beneath. 

The  third  layer  is  the  true  skin.  It  is  very  highly 
organized,  containing  blood-vessels,  absorbents, and  nerves; 
so  that,  if  a  needle  be  run  into  it  at  any  point,  it  causes 
bleeding  and  gives  pain.  It  contains  a  series  of  small 
glands  for  secreting  the  perspiration,  and  another  series 
for  secreting  an  unctuous  substance  for  keeping  the  cu- 
ticle moist  and  supple,  and  gives  rise  to  the  root  of  the 
hair. 

The  perspiration  serves  two  great  and  important  pur- 
poses. J.  It  conveys  away  from  the  body  the  largest 
portion  of  excretory  matter:  it  thus  performs  the  last  of 
all  the  vital  offices,  which  is,  to  throw  out  of  the  system 
all  the  materials  for  which  it  has  no  further  use.  It  thus 
throws  off  the  greatest  portion  of  matter  ;  the  lungs 
throw  off  the  next  largest  portion  ;  then  the  kidneys,  and 
the  bowels  the  least.  It  is  a  most  wise  and  convenient 
contrivance :  wise,  because  the  process  is  always  going 
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on^  both  with  and  without  the  assistance  and  conscious- 
ness of  the  party,  but  with  such  moderation  tliat  it  occa- 
sions no  shock  or  sudden  disturbance;  and  convenient, 
because  it  requires  no  attention  from  the  individual,  and 
causes  no  interruption  in  his  occupations  and  pursuits. 
The  body  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  self-regulating  machine, 
working  by  imperceptible  actions.  The  loss  of  super- 
fluous particles  of  the  body  is  essential  to  life ;  both 
because  it  would  otherwise  be  destroyed  by  surfeit,  and 
because,  after  having  discharged  their  offices  to  the 
system,  they  become  more  or  less  a  poison.  When 
food  is  taken,  it  is  decomposed,  changed,  and  recomposed 
into  new  substances  by  the  vital  powers ;  and  again  de- 
composed into  substances  unfit  for  vitality,  and  therefore 
requiring  to  be  thrown  away.  There  is  a  healthy  rate  of 
change  which  the  body  requires.  If  the  change  takes 
place  too  slowly,  congestion  and  disease  are  produced ; 
if  too  rapidly,  exhaustion.  When  the  body  is  habitually 
at  rest,  the  rate  of  change  is  too  slow.  Motion,  occupa- 
tion, and  exercise  are  required  to  attain  a  sufficiently 
rapid  change.  On  this  principle,  exercise  is  the  grand 
and  essential  means  for  promoting  perspiration^  for  keep- 
ing the  skin  itself  in  a  healthy  state,  for  unloading  the 
body  of  its  useless  and  poisonous  particles,  and  for  pro- 
moting the  healthy  action  of  all  the  internal  organs. 

There  is  also  a  vital  sympathy  among  all  the  organs  of 
the  body,  and  this  sympathy  is  very  powerful  between 
the  skin  and  all  the  rest.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  im- 
portant sympathy  for  health  in  the  body.  When  the 
skin  is  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state,  and  performing  its 
functions  healthily  and  freely,  it  sends  a  healthy  sym- 
pathy to  each  of  the  other  organs,  and  induces  them  to 
act  freely  and  healthily :  when  its  health  and  functions 
are  disturbed,  the  disturbance  is  communicated  to  some 
of  the  internal  organs,  which  are  liable  to  be  driven  into 
disease. 

A  second  great  purpose  answered  by  the  perspiration 
is  the  equalization  of  the  heat  of  the  body.  Heat  is 
carried  off  by  the  perspiration,  and  in  proportion  to  its 
quantity.  In  cold  countries,  a  less  powerful  perspiration 
is  sufficient  for  health,  and  carries  off  less  heat.  In  hot 
countries  the  influence  of  the  perspiration  in  cooling  the 
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body  is  most  important  and  beneficial.  The  production 
of  animal  heat  is  at  present  a  mystery,  but  is  supposed  to 
be  owing  partly  to  the  nervous  influence,  and  partly  to 
the  change  which  takes  place  in  the  blood  in  passing 
through  the  lungs  ;  and  the  heat  of  the  body  is  of  course 
affected  by  the  heat  of  the  air,  and  also  of  the  sun,  and 
by  light,  electricity,  and  other  external  causes.  The 
temperature  of  the  body  is  invariably  the  same  in  all 
climates  ;  and,  therefore,  whenever  the  formation  of  heat 
is  rapid,  as  in  hot  countries,  it  must  be  carried  off  rapidly 
by  the  perspiration.  When  internal  organs  are  diseased, 
an  artificial  perspiration  produced  by  medicines,  or  by 
the  vapour-bath,  is  often  one  of  the  most  powerful  means 
of  cure.  This  is  a  humble  imitation  of  the  natural  pro- 
cess. 

A  third  purpose  answered  by  the  skin  is  absorption. 
The  skin  is  full  of  absorbent  vessels,  as  well  as  of  blood- 
vessels and  nerves.  They  absorb,  first,  the  skin  itself, 
which,  like  all  the  textures  of  the  body,  is  in  a  state  of 
continual  production  and  reproduction.  Secondly,  they 
absorb  a  variety  of  substances  applied  to  the  skin,  either 
when  deposited  under  the  cuticle,  as  by  inoculation ;  or 
when  rubbed  upon  it,  as  with  some  medicinal  remedies ; 
or  when  in  contact  in  the  shape  of  gas,  or  miasma,  or 
air  rendered  morbid  by  disease,  want  of  ventilation,  &c. 
The  lungs  also  have  the  same  absorbing  power.  Reme- 
dies are  applied  to  them  by  inhalation,  and  diseases  are 
communicated  through  them.  Upon  this  principle,  thick 
woollen  clothing  is  considered  a  protection  against  marsh 
fever  in  Italy  ;  and  generally  woollens  may  be  considered 
not  only  as  affording  warmth  to  the  body,  but  also  pro- 
tection against  deleterious  morbific  causes. 
•  A  fourth  purpose  answ^ered  by  the  skin,  is  that  of  an 
organ  of  sense  and  touch.  This  depends  upon  the  extre- 
mities of  the  nerves,  of  which  the  skin  is  full,  which  convey 
to  the  brain  and  mind  the  most  important  qualities  of  bo- 
dies, such  as  space,  extension,  and  solidity;  and  constitute 
the  only  sense  which  gives  us  the  idea  of  an  external  world, 
or  of  outness,  as  it  has  been  called.  The  skin  gives  us 
the  first  idea  of  feeling,  and  furnishes  some  of  the  most 
necessary  and  important  words  to  express  the  affections 
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of  pure  mind;  as  the  word  'feeling/  itself,  'emotion,  pas- 
sion, suffering/  &c.  Thus  the  skin  becomes  an  organ,  not 
only  of  information,  but  of  pleasure  and  pain,  of  happi- 
ness and  misery,  and  is  capable  of  habits  of  a  higher 
kind  than  of  mere  sense,  and  more  closely  connected  with 
mental  phenomena. 

Having  thus  described  concisely  the  structure  and 
physiology  of  the  skin,  we  are  prepared  to  appreciate  its 
importance  to  the  body  and  mind  at  all  ages,  particularly 
in  youth,  when  the  foundation  of  a  good  constitution  is 
to  be  laid.  As  it  is  the  greatest  outlet  of  the  body,  it 
must  be  kept  in  constant  action  by  exercise  :  it  must 
never  be  checked  or  chilled,  either  by  sedentary  employ- 
ments too  long  continued,  or  by  exposure  to  cold  air  with- 
out sufficient  clothing.  In  education  particularly,  the  se- 
dentary tasks  of  children  should  never  be  continued  beyond 
the  point  of  bodily  comfort :  when  they  are,  the  functions 
of  the  skin  are  checked,  the  circulation  is  driven  inwards, 
the  matter  which  ought  to  have  been  evacuated  through 
the  skin  is  thrown  upon  the  internal  organs  ;  these  are 
irritated  at  being  employed  in  an  office  which  does  not 
belong  to  them,  irritation  is  succeeded  by  fullness,  con- 
gestion, and  inflammation.  These  effects  follow  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  time ;  some  times  immediately,  sometimes 
at  the  distance  of  years.  It  is  now  the  general  opinion  of 
medical  men,  that  a  certain  morbid  deposit,  called  tubercle, 
is  the  consequence  of  inattention  in  early  life  to  the 
health  generally,  but  particularly  to  the  state  of  the  skin, 
and  to  the  great  regulators  of  its  health,  exercise  and 
clothing.  Tubercle  becomes  afterwards  the  cause  of 
consumption,  and  of  other  malignant  incurable  organic 
diseases. 

Regular  exercise  is  also  necessary  to  produce  in  the 
skin  the  habit  of  perspiration.  Habit  belongs  to  all  struc- 
tures of  the  body  as  well  as  to  mental  affections.  Organs 
act  not  only  according  to  their  original  intentions,  but 
much  more  according  to  the  habits  given  them  artificially 
by  human  management.  These  acquired,  artificial  habits 
become  their  laws  of  action,  and  not  the  original  tenden- 
cies with  which  they  were  created.  The  work  of  man  is 
here  paramount  over  Nature,  and  gives  her  the  orders  and 
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rules  by  which  she  is  to  act,  for  better,  for  worse.  Thus  a 
good  original  constitution  may  be  ruined,  and  a  bad  one 
corrected  and  fortified  by  the  management  of  nurses, 
parents,  and  instructors  :  and  every  man  of  mature  age  is, 
in  constitution,  what  he  has  been  made  by  his  educators. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  health,  the  temper,  and  therefore 
the  character,  depend  in  a  degree  upon  the  healthy  func- 
tions of  the  skin.  When  it  is  reduced  in  heat,  and  its 
functions  troubled,  the  discomfort  is  conveyed  to  the  brain 
as  the  centre  of  its  sensations,  and  to  the  mind  as  the  per- 
cipient :  uncomfortable  feelings  necessarily  follow ;  the 
mind  is  irritated — it  knows  not  why;  it  quarrels  with 
itself,  its  employments,  and  its  associates ;  its  commotions 
react  upon  the  body,  and  increase  physical  excitement ; 
and  tranquillity  is  not  restored  till  healthy  bodily  activity 
restores  the  balance  and  functions  of  all  the  organs. 

We  must  not  pass  over  another  important  circumstance 
for  promoting  the  health  of  the  skin,  which  is  morning 
sponging.  Most  English  children  in  respectable  families 
are  washed  every  morning  in  a  large  tub  ;  but,  as  soon  as 
they  are  too  old  for  the  nurse  to  do  this,  it  is  neglected, 
and  never  resumed  as  a  general  habit.  Those  grown-up 
persons  who  use  it  are  exceptions  to  the  rule.  In  Ame- 
rica it  is  said  to  be  universally  neglected.  In  France  oc- 
casional bathing  is  a  substitute  for  daily  sponging. 

The  physiology  of  morning  sponging  is,  first,  that  it 
cleanses  the  skin  of  the  condensed  perspiration  which  ac- 
cumulates during  the  twenty-four  hours  ;  of  the  thick  se- 
cretion from  the  sebaceous  glands,  and  of  the  desquation 
of  the  cuticle,  which  is  continually  peeling  off  and  renew- 
ing. Secondly,  it  prevents  the  reabsorption  of  these  mat- 
ters, which  takes  place  to  a  certain  extent  when  they 
remain  upon  the  skin,  and  which  in  that  case  become  mor- 
bific to  the  body.  Thirdly,  it  thus  opens  the  pores  of  the' 
skin,  and  gives  a  free  exit  for  the  secretions,  and  a  free 
action  to  the  cutaneous  vessels.  Fourthly,  it  is  a  healthy 
stimulus  to  the  skin  ;  it  excites  its  functions,  and  brings 
this  all-important  organ  into  fuller  play.  Fifthly,  it  is  thus 
one  of  the  strongest  securities  against  catching  cold.  The 
cleansing  and  rubbing  of  the  skin  in  the  morning  fortifies 
both  it  and  the  system  at  large  against  the  changes  of 
weather  and  employment  during  the  day.    No  child's 
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nursing  is  complete  till  he  is  taught  morning  spong- 
ing, and  no  educator  performs  his  duty  who  does  not  en- 
force it. 

OF  THE  MUSCULAR  SYSTEM. 

The  next  part  of  the  subject  which  we  shall  consider, 
is  the  muscular  system.  The  muscles  do  not  perform 
any  office  of  secretion,  but  merely  contract  and  relax  by 
the  application  of  stimuli.  They  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  voluntary  and  involuntary  muscles:  the 
former  acting  through  the  will,  as  well  as  from  other  sti» 
muli ;  the  latter  not  being  affected  by  the  will.  By  con- 
tracting and  relaxing,  the  voluntary  muscles  empower  the 
body  to  move  from  place  to  place ;  and  the  involuntary 
ones  perform  certain  indispensable  functions  in  the  sys- 
tem, which  are  too  important  to  be  left  to  the  will,  and 
which  are  necessary  even  when  the  will  is  suspended,  as 
in  sleep.  The  heart,  the  muscles  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  some  others,  are  involuntary. 

Besides  moving  the  body  about,  the  muscles  assist  the 
circulation  to  an  important  degree.  The  moment  a  mus- 
cle is  relaxed,  it  is  filled  with  blood  ;  the  moment  it  con* 
tracts,  it  is  emptied.  When  a  person  is  in  the  recumbent 
posture,  he  may  by  attention  perceive  certain  parts  of  the 
body  alternately  swell  and  subside,  corresponding  with 
the  action  of  the  heart,  as  the  blood  is  thrown  by  impulse 
through  the  system.  Muscular  exercise  quickens  this 
circulation,  and  drives  the  blood  from  the  muscles  to  all 
other  parts  of  the  system.  This  flow  determines  more  to 
the  skin  than  any  other  organ,  because  the  muscular 
pressure  tends  to  compress  the  internal  organs,  and  be- 
cause these  do  not  invite  the  determination  of  blood  ex- 
cept when  they  are  in  a  state  of  activity  during  digestion. 
After  the  digestive  process  is  completed,  it  is  time  for  the 
system  to  throw  off  its  old  materials  in  exchange  for  the 
new  ones.  Hence  the  importance  of  muscular  action  to 
quicken  the  circulation  and  determine  it  to  the  skin,  in 
order  to  force  the  skin  to  perform  its  duty. 

Besides  this,  the  muscles  must  be  exercised  to  give 
them  strength.  A  muscular  fibre  will  be  strong  or  weak 
in  proportion  to  its  exercise.  Muscular  strength  bears  a 
certain  ratio  to  the  strength  of  all  other  parts, — of  the 
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circulating  vessels,  of  the  secreting  organs,  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  even  of  the  bones.  To  strengthen  the  mus- 
cles is,  therefore,  to  strengthen  both  body  and  mind.  The 
muscular  power  should,  therefore,  be  above  par,  if  we 
may  so  speak ;  it  should  be  above  its  work,  in  order  to 
raise  the  strength  and  tone  of  the  whole  body,  and  con- 
sequently of  the  mind.  Constant,  regular,  graduated  ex- 
ercise is,  therefore,  as  essential  for  the  sake  of  the  body 
at  large  as  for  that  of  the  skin.  For  this  reason,  children 
brought  up  in  the  country,  or  in  the  open  air,  or  in  large 
schools  with  good  play-grounds,  and  where  games  and  ex- 
ercises of  all  kinds  are  judiciously  encouraged  and  con- 
stantly going  on,  are  more  healthy  and  robust  than  where 
the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  lamentable  effects  of  an  oppo- 
site system  are  visible  in  all  sedentary  professions,  and  in 
schools  where  the  exercise  of  games  is  deficient.  Scrofula, 
rickets,  deformities,  tubercular  diseases,  exist  to  an  incre- 
dible extent  in  such  schools,  particularly  among  girls. 
Many  schools  might  be  defined  Institutions  for  insuring 
a  Sickly  Constitution."  When  a  child  is  discovered  to  be 
feeble,  and  with  a  tendency  to  deformity,  the  method  of 
cure  is  just  the  reverse  of  what  it  should  be.  It  consists 
in  a  recumbent  posture,  and  in  reading  in  that  position, 
and  in  diminishing  the  exercise.  The  appetite  failing 
under  this  system,  a  mild  farinaceous  feeble  diet  is  adopt- 
ed. Education  is  completed  on  a  sofa.  Instead  of  this 
absurd  system,  enough  to  ruin  even  a  good  constitution, 
books  and  tasks  should  all  be  closed,  and  the  life  should 
be  passed  in  the  open  air  in  some  occupation  affording 
constant  muscular  exertion. 

OF  THE  BONES. 

The  next  subject  to  which  we  shall  proceed,  is  that 
of  the  bones,  which,  though  appearing  to  common  eyes  as 
solid  and  unchangeable,  are  nevertheless  undergoing  a 
continual  change,  like  other  parts  of  the  body,  though  in  a 
slower  degree.  One  reflection  must  convince  us  of  the 
necessity  of  this :  the  bones  increase  in  size  as  the  body 
does,  which  could  not  be  the  case  unless  they  were  so  or- 
ganized as  to  provide  for  it.  The  hard  unyielding  part  of 
bone  consists*  of  the  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime  dis- 
posed reticularly  :  the  celjs,  constituting  the  greater  part  of 
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the  bone,  are  filled  up  with  blood-vessels,  absorbents,  and 
nerves.  Hence  the  strength,  firmness,  and  hardness  of 
the  bones  depends  upon  the  health  of  the  body,  of  the  di- 
gestion^ food,  blood,  and  nervous  system.  The  purity  of 
the  earthy  matter  deposited  in  them  depends  on  the  same. 
Rickety  persons  are  always  of  a  weak  delicate  scrofulous 
constitution.  Next  to  a  healthy  digestion,  the  strength  of 
the  muscles  determines  that  of  the  bones.  When  the  mus- 
cles are  strong  and  much  used,  their  bony  attachments 
enlarge  and  harden,  and  become  well-defined  in  propor- 
tion. Beauty  of  form  depends  fundamentally  upon  the 
bones,  and  bones  depend  immediately  upon  muscular  ex- 
ercise :  all  artificial  supports  for  the  bones,  to  supersede 
the  muscles,  only  produce  deformity  more  or  less,  and 
disappoint  the  very  end  in  view.  The  bones  of  the  spine 
and  chest  are  those  to  which  beauty  is  principally  at- 
tempted to  be  given  by  art,  by  backboards  and  stays  of 
various  kinds,  the  certain  effect  of  which  is  to  weaken  the 
muscles  and  to  disable  them  from  holding  the  bones 
straight,  and  to  warp  the  bones  by  actual  compression. 

OF  THE  LUNGS. 

The  lungs  exhale  from  the  body  a  vapour,  as  the  skin 
does,  but  not  of  the  same  quality,  nor  in  the  same  abund- 
ance. The  surface  of  the  lungs,  however,  if  it  could  be 
all  unravelled,  is  calculated  to  be  nine  times  larger  than 
that  of  the  skin;  the  former  being  equal  to  139  square 
feet,  the  latter  to  fifteen.  The  exhaling  power  of  the 
lungs  is  therefore  important,  as  is  also  their  absorbing 
power;  first,  because  the  tissue  is  more  delicate  than 
that  of  the  skin-;  and  secondly,  because  poisons  floating 
in  the  air  have  a  more  constant  and  ready  access  to  them  ; 
and  thirdly,  because  they  have  a  more  ready  access  to 
the  blood. 

But  the  principal  office  of  the  lungs  is  that  of  changing 
the  quality  of  the  blood.  All  the  blood  passes  through 
the  lungs  in  four  or  five  minutes^  during  which  time  it 
undergoes  a  change  essential  to  life,  and  without  which 
death  would  ensue.  The  structure  of  the  lungs  enables 
the  air  to  operate  this  change.  The  apparent  change  is 
that  of  colour,  from  black  to  red ;  the  real  change  is  part- 
ing with  carbon,  of  which  we  lose  nearly  a  pint  in  twenty- 
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four  hours.  During  this  change,  heat  is  supposed  to  be 
added  to  the  body  ;  but  the  whole  of  the  change  is  not 
known.  Each  person  requires  about  ten  cubic  feet  of 
good  air  per  minute  for  these  necessary  changes.  From 
this  may  be  calculated  the  state  of  the  air  in  bed-rooms, 
day-rooms,  schools,  manufactories,  and  public  rooms  for 
amusements  or  business.  In  about  twenty  minutes 
the  air  of  most  rooms  and  buildings  where  numbers 
are  assembled  becomes  vitiated,  and  requires  to  be 
changed.  If  the  company  cannot  quit  the  room  in 
that  time,  the  air  ought  to  be  changed,  so  as  not 
to  expose  them  to  draughts.  If  the  persons  can  be 
dispersed,  as  in  schools,  this  should  be  done,  and  the 
rooms  aired.  If  this  is  not  attended  to,  the  health  must 
suffer ;  and  the  fact  is,  that,  from  general  ignorance,  the 
health  of  all  persons  confined  in  close  rooms  does  suffer. 
In  most  schools,  especially  for  girls,  the  constitution  is 
ruined  in  a  large  proportion  of  persons  by  the  confine- 
ment. First,  all  the  organs  of  the  body  suffer  when  the 
lungs  do  not  perform  their  office.  Secondly,  morbid  de- 
posits take  place  in  the  lungs  themselves,  which  lay  the 
foundation  of  consumption.  Thirdly,  the  blood  not  being 
properly  changed,  a  morbid  blood,  a  species  of  poison  is 
circulated  over  the  whole  system  ;  unhealthy  blood  instead 
of  healthy  is  deposited  in  every  tissue  ;  unhealthy  instead 
of  healthy  secretions  are  made  from  it ;  the  nerves  are  un- 
healthily affected  in  their  substance  and  functions,  their 
influence  over  the  body  is  deteriorated,  and  the  whole 
body  becomes  predisposed  to  disease. 

We  may  here  make  a  simple  but  a  very  important  ob- 
servation, which  is,  that  the  art  of  breathing  is  never 
taught.  Neither  children  nor  grown-up  people  are  taught 
to  breathe  properly,  that  is,  to  take  a  deep  inspiration  so 
as  to  fill  every  cell  of  the  lungs.  It  is  not  possible  to  read 
aloud  with  comfort,  and  without  straining  the  chest  and 
throat,  unless  a  person  begins  with  a  full  inspiration.  Few 
persons  in  reading  or  speaking  fill  the  lungs  more  than  one 
half ;  they  are  then  obliged,  in  order  to  finish  their  sen- 
tences, to  contract  the  chest  within  its  natural  dimen- 
sions, and  to  squeeze  out  the  concluding  words.  Instead 
of  this,  they  ought  to  begin  by  taking  a  full  inspiration, 
and  repeat  the  inspiration  when  the  chest  is  about  half 
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emptied.  Speaking  and  reading  quicken  the  circulation, 
and  therefore  require  more  room  for  the  passage  of  the 
blood  ;  whereas,  by  the  common  habit,  people  contract  the 
chest  and  give  less  room. 

The  only  occasions  when  the  chest  is  fully  expanded 
are  in  running,  and  in  such  exercises  as  compel  a  person 
to  take  a  deep  inspiration.  This  is  another  reason  for  the 
value  of  exercise^ — that  the  blood  cannot  be  properly 
changed  without  full  inspirations,  which  cannot  be,  or  at 
least  are  not,  obtained  without  exercise. 

OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

The  next  subject  of  consideration  is  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. We  have  seen  the  body  nourished,  and  moved 
from  place  to  place:  we  have  seen  the  various  means 
of  discharging  from  it  as  much  as  is  daily  added  to  its 
substance,  by  the  skin,  lungs,  kidneys,  and  bowels:  all 
the  food  is  first  converted  into  blood  before  it  is  used, 
and  we  have  seen  the  means  of  making  an  essential 
change  in  the  quality  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs :  but  what, 
after  all,  is  the  immediate  instrument  of  vitality?  Is 
there  any  part  of  the  body  destined  more  especially,  or 
exclusively,  to  be  the  immediate  organ  by  which  life  ani-  * 
mates  the  body  ?  Yes ;  it  seems  that  the  principle  of 
life,  whatever  it  is,  chooses  a  specific  structure,  by  means 
of  which  it  commands  every  organ,  texture,  and  fibre  to 
perform  its  own  functions.  This  is  the  nervous  system. 
The  nerves  consist  of  cords,  which  of  course  have  two  ex- 
tremities :  one  is  called  the  sentient,  the  other  the  per- 
ceptive extremity  or  centre.  The  sentient  extremities 
are  dispersed  all  over  the  body,  and  convey  to  the  centres 
notices  of  whatever  is  presented  to  them  by  contact. 
Each  nervous  extremity  has  a  corresponding  centre,  and 
there  is  a  line  of  centres  along  the  spine  which  convey 
the  notices  they  receive  to  some  common  centre  in  the 
brain,  as  is  supposed,  though  that  common  centre  has 
not  been  determined.  At  all  events,  there  is  a  unity  in 
the  nervous  system  as  there  is  in  the  mind,  and  the  many 
separate  centres  or  origins  of  the  system  do  not  interrupt 
the  unity  of  the  perception.  Then  it  appears  that  each 
spot  in  the  body  is  supplied  by  two  nerves,  having  two 
distinct  offices;  one  conveys  to  the  centre,  and  the 
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mind,  the  notices  of  external  things ;  the  other  conveys 
from  the  mind  its  own  governing  vohtions  to  all  parts 
which  are  under  its  control^  and  especially  to  the  muscles. 

The  nervous  system  requires  two  conditions  for  its 
health  :  first,  that  its  structure  should  be  healthy  ;  se- 
condly, that  its  functions  should  be  so.  The  health  of 
the  structure  depends  upon  the  same  causes  as  the 
health  of  every  other  organ.  It  is  in  this  sense  an  organ 
requiring  the  same  care  as  other  organs,  and  depending 
upon  the  health  of  all  the  other  organs, — -a  good  digestion 
and  assimilation,  healthy  skin,  lungs,  and  other  organs,, 
and  for  this  purpose,  exercise  and  action.  When  other 
organs  are  in  health,  the  nervous  system  is  supplied  with 
blood  in  proper  quantity  and  quality,  and  performs  its 
office  healthily ;  when  the  reverse  takes  place  in  the 
body,  the  nervous  system  suffers.  The  great  centre  of 
the  nervous  system  is  the  brain,  and  the  mind  is  connect- 
ed only  with  the  brain  ;  therefore  the  brain  is  the  part 
which  engrosses  our  attention  when  we  are  examining  its 
laws  of  health.  The  brain  has  a  peculiar  circulation ;  and 
this  is  capable  of  excitement  and  depression  according  to 
the  health  of  the  body,  and  not  only  so,  but  according  to 
*  the  state  of  the  mind  also.  Here  w^e  see  more  immedi- 
ately important  physical  changes  produced  entirely  by 
passions  of  the  mind ;  proving  the  importance  of  the  con- 
joined sciences  of  the  physiologist,  the  moralist,  and  the 
metaphysician.  The  first  is  the  true  student  of  the  mind, 
and  of  its  education,  acquirements,  and  happiness.  The 
two  latter,  if  unaided  by  the  former,  must  entirely  fail  in 
practice,  in  teaching,  expanding,  disciplining,  training, 
and  forming  practical  habits.  This  is  one  great  reason 
why  the  improvement  of  mankind  has  advanced  so  slowly. 
Instructors  have  been  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  practical 
management  of  the  mind,  because  they  have  viewed  man 
as  altogether  a  spiritual  being,  and  as  entirely  independent 
of  the  body  in  which  the  mind  resides.  In  no  w^ay  have 
they  considered  the  mind  as  connected  with  the  body, 
except  in  the  article  of  pain.  They  discovered  that  bo- 
dily pain  inflicted  by  authority  disposed  the  mind  to  fear 
and  obey  that  authority  :  but  they  have  not  yet  disco- 
vered that  the  temper  and  affections  depend  very  much 
upon  a  health}^  digestion  and  assimilation ;  and  that  the 
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cheerful  obedience  of  the  will  depends  much  on  a  happy, 
healthy  state  of  all  the  organs  of  the  body.  As  to  the 
power  which  the  brain  exercised  over  the  system,  it  was 
hardly  known  in  former  times  that  it  had  any;  and 
certainly  instructors  were  ignorant  of  its  conditions  of 
health,  and  of  its  influence  over  the  moral  and  intellectual 
operations  of  the  mind. 

But  it  is  now  certain  that  the  mind  makes  use  of  the 
brain  as  its  agent  of  intercourse  with  the  physical  world, 
and  that  its  faculties  are  alfected  by  the  physiological 
state  of  the  brain  ;  and  that  the  state  of  the  brain,  the 
circulation  within  it,  its  very  structure  and  its  functions, 
both  towards  the  mind  and  towards  the  body,  are  affected 
both  by  the  affections,  passions,  and  intellectual  actions 
of  the  mind  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  health  of  all  the 
organs  of  the  body  on  the  other. 

Thus  the  brain,  even  as  it  respects  the  health  of  the 
mind,  must  be  considered  in  all  respects  as  any  other 
organ  of  the  body,  and  its  health  must  be  secured  by  the 
same  attention  to  its  physiological  laws ;  and  we  may 
hold  it  as  an  incontrovertible  axiom,  that  if  the  health  of 
the  brain  be  deranged,  that  of  the  mind  will  be  deranged 
also.  Whoever,  therefore,  would  educate  the  mind,  must 
act  upon  the  principle  that  it  depends  upon  the  brain,  and 
the  brain  upon  the  body,  that  is,  upon  a  healthy  state  of 
all  the  other  organs. 

The  circulation  and  texture  of  the  brain  and  of  its 
membranes  are  kept  in  health  by  the  very  same  means  as 
those  of  every  other  organ  and  texture  of  the  body.  Ex- 
ercise, fresh  air,  and  wholesome  food,  are  as  necessary 
to  the  health  of  the  brain  as  to  that  of  any  other  organ ; 
and  without  the  health  of  the  physical  organ,  its  functions 

I     relating  to  the  mind  will  not  be  healthily  performed. 

But,  beyond  this,  the  structure  of  the  brain  is  affected 

J  by  the  energies  of  the  mind  itself.  Intense  feelings,  pas- 
sions, and  thought,  affect  immediately  the  circulation  and 
structure  of  the  brain,  and  through  it  the  functions  of  all 
organs  and  parfes  of  the  body.  Thus  the  brain  is  an  inter- 
mediate agent  between  the  mind  and  the  body,  and  is 
subject  to  a  double  wear  and  tear,  from  the  action  of 
double  causes  upon  it.    Even  in  sleep,  the  brain,  and 

'\     through  it  the  heart,  is  affected  by  the  nature  of  the 
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sleep.  If  quiet,  no  movement  is  perceived;  but  in 
dreams  the  circulation  is  violently  hurried,  and  great 
swelling  and  throbbing  of  the  brain  takes  place,  and  is 
obvious  to  the  senses  when  any  portion  of  bone  has  been 
removed  and  afforded  opportunity  for  observation.  The 
excitement  of  oratory  is  always  attended  with  increas- 
ed circulation  in  the  head,  which  sometimes  occasions 
apoplexy.  Euler  brought  on  a  partial  apoplexy  by 
solving  a  mathematical  problem  requiring  continued  in- 
tense thought.  Many  such  instances  have  occurred. 
Anxiety^  grief,  and  terror  will  produce  the  same  effects. 
Insanity,  in  its  various  forms,  has  been  occasioned  both 
by  the  actions  of  the  body  upon  the  brain,  and  of  the 
mind  upon  the  brain.  Hence,  if  the  physical  state  of  the 
brain  be  injured,  the  soundness  of  the  mind  will  be 
affected  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  vital  functions  of  the 
organs  of  the  body  on  the  other. 

Education  has  erred  in  two  respects :  first,  in  not  attend- 
ing sufficiently  to  the  general  health  of  the  body ;  and 
secondly,  in  overtasking  the  mind.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
mind  has  been  injured  by  injuring  the  health  of  the  body  ; 
and,  on  the  other,  the  health  of  the  body  has  been  in- 
jured by  overstraining  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 

Education  has  overstrained  the  mind  in  two  ways ;  first, 
in  carrying  the  principle  of  emulation  too  far ;  and,  se- 
condly, in  confining  itself  almost  exclusively  to  the  intel- 
lectual part  of  man,  to  the  neglect  of  his  moral  disposi- 
tion. A  boy  is  first  overtasked  in  time  and  quantity  in 
the  cultivation  of  his  memory,  and  then  upon  the  emula- 
tive principle  he  is  encouraged  to  devote  his  leisure  time 
by  day  and  night  to  increase  that  excess  which  has 
already  gone  too  far.  Relaxation,  cheerful  amusement, 
and  necessary  exercise^  are  sacrificed  by  day ;  and  the 
grand  restorative,  sleep,  is  sacrificed  by  night.  Of  those 
who,  from  inclination  or  a  principle  of  duty,  follow  up  the 
system  prescribed  to  them,  very  few  go  safely  through 
the  ordeal.  The  brain  is  injured  as  a  bodily  organ,  and 
the  health  of  body  and  mind  gives  way.  Sometimes  im- 
becility of  mind_,  sometimes  actual  insanity,  occupies  the 
remainder  of  life.  Sometimes  confirmed  ill  health  pre- 
vents any  future  exertion  for  private  or  public  good. 
These  facts  are  little  noticed,  because  the  advocates  of 
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the  system  are  interested  in  being  silent,  because  the  few 
who  escape  are  held  up  as  proofs  of  the  goodness  of  the 
system, — and  because  the  medical  and  physiological  view 
of  the  subject  is  entirely  unknown.  This  absolute  igno- 
rance is  what  we  would  wish  to  enlighten,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  circulation  of  modern  works  upon  the  subject 
will  bring  it  under  the  attention  of  thousands  who  may 
thus  make  it  a  part  of  their  common  sense.  Fortunately, 
this  common  sense  forms  a  check  to  the  ignorance  and 
folly  of  man  upon  this  as  upon  other  occasions.  No  rigour 
is  sufficient  to  compel  the  majority  of  young  persons  to 
t^sk  their  faculties  to  this  extent,  and  to  forego  the  soli- 
citations of  their  nature  for  exercise,  fresh  air,  and  rest  at 
night. 

The  subject  is  become  more  important  since  education 
has  begun  at  an  earlier  period  of  life.  That  education  ought 
to  begin  from  the  cradle  is  a  first  principle  ;  but  not  the 
education  of  mere  memory,  of  the  principle  of  emulation 
and  ambition,  and  of  a  sedentary  life.  The  proper  subject 
of  early  education  is  that  of  the  habits  and  the  dispo- 
sition. The  infant  schools  were  originally  intended 
to  be  conducted  upon  these  principles,  but  they  have  be- 
come too  formal  and  intellectual.  In  America  they  have 
wandered  still  farther  from  the  right  road  than  in  Eng- 
land. Two  American  physicians,  Dr.  Caldwell  and  Dr. 
Brigham,  have  written  expressly  to  expose  and  denounce 
the  evils  of  over-intellectual  education  both  in  infancy 
and  during  a  later  period.  They  have  stated  numerous 
cases  of  children  wonderfully  promising  and  precocious, 
who  have  disappointed  the  fond  hopes  of  parents,  and  the 
ambitious  hopes  of  their  teachers,  by  an  untimely  death 
caused  entirely  by  the  vicious  system  of  extreme  study, 
or  by  insanity  or  idiotcy.  The  evils  of  the  system  will, 
no  doubt,  produce  a  remedy  in  due  time,  as  in  other 
cases ;  but  it  must  be  through  medical  men,  observing, 
noticing,  collecting,  and  exposing  the  facts,  and  extract- 
ing from  their  professional  knowledge  the  common  sense 
of  the  subject,  and  making  it  intelligible  to  the  general 
mind. 

Some  persons  in  America  have  endeavoured  to  improve 
the  mode  of  education  by  establishing  schools  in  which 
regular  labour  forms  a  part  of  the  system.  These  schools 
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were  first  formed  for  the  preparation  of  missionaries.  A 
farm  and  workshops  were  a  part  of  the  estabhshment. 
Certain  hours  were  devoted  to  study  and  to  labour.  The 
labour  gave  the  exercise  and  secured  the  health  of  the 
body,  and  produced  sound  and  refreshing  sleep  at  night. 
The  pupils  also  obtained  a  quantity  of  useful  knowledge 
in  agriculture  and  mechanics,  which  might  be  valuable 
to  them  in  their  future  labours.  The  success  of  the 
system  upon  the  health  has  been  complete:  those  who 
came  with  delicate  constitutions  have  invariably  become 
strong,  and  their  spirits  cheerful  and  happy.  The  sys- 
tem appears  to  be  equally  favourable  to  the  attainment 
of  knowledge.  Comparing  the  pupils  with  the  general 
body  of  other  pupils  of  the  same  class  of  life,  their 
average  acquh-ements  appear  to  be  above  par  rather  than 
below  it.  This  is  what  might  be  expected.  The  mind 
depends  upon  the  brain,  and  the  brain  upon  the  general 
health ;  and  a  healthy  brain  will  perform  more  intel- 
lectual work  than  a  sick  one. 

This  kind  of  education  would  suit  all  classes.  There  are 
certain  sorts  of  manual  labour  in  the  garden  and  the 
workshop  which  would  afford  relaxation,  amusement,  and 
exercise  to  the  student.  In  some  countries,  persons  of 
all  classes  are  taught  some  manual  art;  and  the  garden  is 
a  source  of  daily  exercise  and  amusement  to  many  Eng- 
lish gentlemen.  Some  schools  have  ground  enough  at- 
tached to  them  to  allov/  the  boys  a  piece  of  garden ;  and, 
wherever  it  is  so,  it  is  attended  with  the  best  effects. 

But  more  particularly  would  such  schools  suit  the 
middling  and  the  lower  classes,  as  affording  at  once 
exercise,  health,  and  useful  instruction.  At  present  we 
are  occupied  wiih  the  question  as  it  relates  to  health; 
but  health  is  intimately  connected  with  the  moral  feelings, 
both  as  cause  and  effect;  and  we  believe  that  no  employ- 
ments are  so  useful  in  forming  and  exercising  good  moral 
habits  as  regular  labour  up  to  the  point  of  moderate 
fatigue.  The  exercise,  occupation,  and  amusement,  pro- 
duce a  cheerful  and  good  temper, — the  companion  and 
cause  of  health,  and  of  every  virtue.  Idleness,  ennui, 
abstract,  irksome,  and  difficult  studies,  sour  the  temper, 
corrode  the  heakh,  and  drive  men  into  frivolity,  exciting 
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pleasures,  dissipation,  and  what  are  called  generous  vices, 
which  lead  the  way  to  those  which  are  ruinous. 

The  subject  is  a  difficult  one  to  apply  a  remedy  to ; 
because,  as  we  have  observed,  the  evils  of  the  system  are 
hidden  from  its  professors.  They  know  how  to  teach 
what  they  profess  to  teach  ;  and  they  do  not  profess  the 
most  important  part  of  education,  which  is  to  produce  a 
healthy  constitution  altogether,  both  of  body  and  mind. 
To  form  a  healthy  constitution  belongs  to  the  physician ; 
and  the  physician  is  not  an  educator.  A  pupil  may  be 
out  of  health  continually ;  but  unless  a  derangement 
occurs  which  amounts  to  illness  to  a  common  eye,  the 
physician  is  not  consulted.  But  to  cure  disease  is  in  our 
apprehension  the  least  important  office  of  medicine.  The 
point  we  wish  to  attain  is,  to  prevent  it  by  a  general  sys-' 
tern  of  management. 

CONCLUSION. 

Our  sketch  of  this  subject  has  necessarily  been  concise. 
We  have  aimed  at  giving  the  known  and  certain  sub- 
stance of  the  facts.  Had  we  indulged  in  illustrations 
and  quotations  from  different  authors,  we  should  have 
extended  our  article  to  an  inconvenient  length,  and  un- 
suited  it  to  the  object  of  this  publication.  If  we  have 
succeeded  in  clothing  the  subject  in  simple  untechnical 
language,  and  in  making  it  intelligible  to  common  under- 
standings :  if  we  have  avoided  objectionable  points  of  il- 
lustration or  of  principles  :  if  our  readers  shall  rise  up  from 
the  perusal  of  what  we  have  written  with  a  feeling  that 
they  have  added  something  to  their  stock  of  information, 
if  we  have  succeeded  in  attracting  the  attention  of  some 
of  those  who  have  the  education  of  children  confided  to 
them,  our  object  will  have  been  attained.  Moreover,  it  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  great  aim  of  an  article 
like  the  present  is  not  a  mere  statement  of  physiological 
facts,  but  a  much  higher  one.  Physiology  ought  to  be 
the  handmaid  of  all  that  is  excellent  in  human  nature, 
not  merely  of  what  is  corporeal  and  perishable,  but  of 
what  is  moral,  spiritual  and  eternal. 

The  works  which  may  be  advantageously  consulted  on 
this  subject  by  those  whom  we  have  succeeded  in  inter- 
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esting  in  it,  are,  Dr.  Hodgkin's  Lectures  of  Health,  Mr. 
Mayo  on  Physiology  and  on  the  Principles  of  Life,  Dr. 
Combe  on  Physiology  and  on  Dietetics,  Dr.  Southwood 
Smith  on  Physiology,  and  Dr.  M'Cormac  on  the  Philoso- 
phy of  Human  Nature. 

W.  KING,  M.D. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ROYAL  MILITARY 
ASYLUM,  CHELSEA,  UNDER  THE  SUPERIN- 
TENDENCE OF  LIEUT.-COL.  WILLIAMSON. 

This  is  an  institution  supported  by  Government  for  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  the  distressed  children  of 
non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers.  The  establish- 
ment is  sufficiently  large  for  the  accommodation  of  1,200 
children,  the  number  it  contained  in  1812. 

Connected  with  the  Royal  Military  Asylum,  is  another 
at  Southampton,  established  in  1817,  for  400  boys.  Since 
the  peace,  however,  the  number  of  children  educated  in 
these  institutions  has  been  greatly  reduced.  The  girls 
only  are  now  educated  at  Southampton ;  and  the  number 
of  boys  in  the  Chelsea  asylum  on  the  13th  December 
1836,  was  but  286. 

The  boys  are  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, upon  Dr.  Bell's  system ;  but  as  several  serjeant- 
majors  and  quarter-masters  are  employed  to  superintend 
different  departments  of  instruction,  so  much  is  not  left 
to  the  care  of  monitors  as  in  the  national  schools. 

The  boys  are  taught  to  write  in  copy-books,  and  the 
elder  boys  appeared  to  have  made  great  progress  in  arith- 
metic. At  the  time  of  my  visit,  a  class  of  boys  were  en- 
gaged in  resolving  questions  from  Walkingham's  Arith- 
metic, and  questions  in  mental  arithmetic  relating  to  half- 
pay,  and  to  similar  subjects  connected  with  their  future 
profession.  They  evinced  a  much  greater  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency than  I  have  generally  witnessed  in  public  schools. 

The  institution  possesses  a  school  library  of  several 
hundred  volumes,  from  which  works  of  imagination  are 
not  entirely  excluded;  the  library  containing  the  "  His- 
tory of  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,"  The  Seven  Champions 
of  Christendom,"  and  other  favourites  of  childhood.  On 
inquiring  of  one  of  the  boys  what  were  the  last  books  he 
had  read  from  the  library,  he  said  Captain  Parry's  Voy- 
ages, and  the  forty-second  volume  of  a  large  collection  of 
voyages  and  travels." 
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The  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  children  is 
under  the  care  of  a  chaplain,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke.  He 
teaches  the  Catechism,  explains  the  Scriptures^  performs 
divine  service,  and  delivers  conversational  lectures  on  ge- 
neral subjects^  including  geography.  The  places  where 
the  different  regiments  of  the  line  are  quartered  are 
pointed  out  to  the  boys  on  maps  and  globes. 

Industrial  training  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features 
of  the  establishment.  All  the  clothing  of  the  children  is 
manufactured  by  themselves,  including  caps,  jackets, 
trowsers,  shoes,  shirts,  and  stockings.  In  one  room  there 
were  twenty  boys,  under  the  care  of  a  master  tailor,  em- 
ployed in  making  jackets.  As  they  were  all  tolerably  ex- 
pert at  the  trade,  they  were  capable  of  making  forty 
jackets  in  a  week ;  and  it  was  stated  that  the  money 
value  of  their  labour  could  not  be  less  than  seven  shillings 
weekly  for  each.  In  another  apartment  were  a  similar 
number  of  boys  employed  at  the  trade  of  shoemaking ; 
some  as  closers,  some  in  mending  old  shoes,  and  others  in 
finishing  new  ones.  Some  were  engaged  in  sewing  and 
closing  leathern  caps.  These  caps  appear  of  a  very  service- 
able kind.  The  cost  of  the  material  is  but  one  shilling ; 
but  being  extremely  durable  and  strongly  put  together^ 
one  of  these  caps  will  last  for  two  years.  As  they  will 
bear  all  kinds  of  ill-usage  without  being  destroyed,  the 
boys  often  making  foot-balls  of  them,  these  caps  are 
much  superior  for  schools  to  common  hats. 

In  another  apartment  were  a  class  of  younger  boys  en- ' 
gaged  in  knitting  stockings^  or  rather,  long  worsted  socks. 
The  mistress  stated  that  a  boy  would  with  ease  knit  a 
pair  of  worsted  socks  in  a  day,  the  worsted  of  which  . 
would  cost  but  sixpence.  When  made,  the  socks  would 
wear  out  two  pair  of  stockings  sold  in  the  shops  at  u 
shilling  per  pair. 

In  the  same  room,  also  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
female,  were  a  class  of  boys,  between  the  ages  of  eleven 
and  thirteen,  plying  the  needle.  At  the  time  of  my  visit 
they  happened  to  be  engaged  in  making  sheets  for  beds ;  ! 
but  I  was  informed  they  also  mend  and  make  their  own 
shirts,  and  act  generally  in  the  capacity  of  needle-w^omen 
to  the  establishment.  The  boys  appeared  to  be  very  ex-  i 
pert  with  their  needle,  and  the  mistress  stated  that  there 
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was  but  little  more  difficulty  in  teaching  boys  than  girls ; 
but  the  appearance  of  the  lads,  sitting  in  feminine  atti- 
tudes, in  red  jackets,  with  linen  spread  out  upon  their 
knees,  had  a  singular  appearance,  and  one  certainly 
calculated  to  strike  a  stranger  with  all  the  force  of 
novelty. 

The  general  rule  is  to  employ  the  children  in  these  in- 
dustrial occupations  on  alternate  days  ;  so  that  they  are 
engaged  in  school  one  day,  and  at  work  the  next.  When^ 
however,  a  more  than  usual  quantity  of  clothing  is  re- 
quired to  be  made,  they  are  sometimes  kept  for  a 
week  and  a  month  together  at  wprk,  without  visiting  the 
school,  which  is  one  of  the  defects  of  the  existing  ar- 
rangements. 

The  musical  attainments  of  a  considerable  number  of 
the  boys  are  not  a  little  remarkable.  There  is  a  band, 
composed  of  forty  juvenile  performers  on  wind  instru- 
ments, capable  of  executing  military  marches  and  other 
concerted  pieces  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  pre- 
cision. The  ages  of  the  performers  are  from  seven  to 
fifteen.  One  little  fellow  of  eight  sounded  the  advance 
on  the  key-bugle  in  an  admirable  style.  Four  were  under 
eight ;  of  these,  one  played  the  triangle,  another  the  cym- 
bals, a  third  the  trombone,  and  a  fourth  beat  the  drum. 
The  instruments  of  the  other  boys  (chiefly  between  the 
ages  of  eleven  and  thirteen)  were  clarionets,  octave  flutes, 
French  horns,  and  serpents.  It  might  have  been  sup- 
posed that  some  of  these  instruments  would  require  more 
wind  than  could  be  supplied  from  the  lips  of  such  young 
performers ;  but  they  appeared  to  produce  the  sounds 
with  the  greatest  ease,  and  to  be  in  no  way  inconve- 
nienced by  the  exertion. 

Besides  this  band,  there  is  another,  consisting  entirely 
of  drums  and  fifes.  Here  also  some  of  the  performers 
were  under  eight  years  of  age.  They  practise,  when 
learning,  two  hours  a  day.  One  lad  of  eight  years  had 
been  but  five  months  in  learning  the  notation  of  music, 
and  to  play  upon  the  fife  with  a  very  fair  degree  of 
ability.  The  bigger  boys  begin  their  practice,  not  on 
drums,  but  on  ledges  of  wood  let  into  the  wall  like  writing- 
desks,  on  which  they  beat  with  sticks. 

The  boys  belonging  to  the  band  are  detained  in  the 
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establishment  till  they  are  fifteen  years  old  ;  all  the  others 
are  drafted  into  regiments  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  No- 
tices are  posted  up  in  the  rooms  of  the  number  of  boys 
required  in  the  various  regiments  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  the  boys  have  the  choice  given  them  of  the  regi- 
ments they  will  join. 

All  the  boys  are  taught  the  manual  exercises,  and,  be- 
sides, a  great  variety  of  gymnastic  exercises,  calculated 
to  develop  the  muscles  of  the  body,  and  to  give  strength 
and  activity  to  their  limbs. 

The  punishments  resorted  to  in  the  school  are  the 
birch,  tying  a  log  to  the  foot,  and  sometimes  sending  the 
boys  to  drill,  instead  of  permitting  them  to  join  the  rest 
in  the  play-ground.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  number  of  old  soldiers  that  are  employed 
as  schoolmasters,  the  principle  of  military  discipline  or 
coercion  is  carried  much  too  far  ;  but  the  Royal  Military 
Asylum  is,  however,  an  evidence  that  a  greater  degree  of 
progress  may  be  made  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
and  in  other  branches  of  learning,  than  is  attained  in  the 
great  majority  of  schools;  and  yet  that  the  boys  may  be 
taught  music,  gymnastic  exercises,  and  various  useful 
trades ;  thus  improving  their  healthy  increasing  their 
means  of  enjoyment,  and  promoting  their  future  interests 
much  more  effectually  than  by  the  prevailing  methods. 

Various  defects  in  the  management  might  be  pointed 
out ;  among  others,  the  serious  one  that  the  children  are 
allowed  no  portion  of  their  earnings,  owing  to  which  it  is 
impossible,  of  course,  to  make  them  feel  fully  interested 
in  their  labours ;  or  to  teach  them  early  in  life  that  lesson 
of  providence  which  might  be  inculcated  by  a  savings' 
bank  established  in  every  industrial  school.  ^ 

However,  notwithstanding  all  the  defects  of  the  school, 
every  one  must  be  led  to  form  a  wish  that  the  child  of 
every  working  man  in  England  could  receive  as  good  and 
useful  an  education  as  the  children  of  the  poor  soldiers 
of  the  Royal  Military  Asylum. 

A  strong  feeling  of  regret  also  arises,  that  a  greater 
number  of  children  belonging  to  the  class  for  whom  the 
institution  was  designed,  are  not  admitted  into  the  estab- 
lishment. 

I  was  unable  to  discover  what  the  reasons  are  why  only 
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286  children  are  admitted,  when  the  asylum  is  capable 
of  containing  1200.  Formerly  only  orphans  were  eligible, 
but  now  children  are  admitted  who  have  both  parents 
living.  No  regiments  are  excluded  from  the  benefits  of 
the  institution  ;  but  practically  it  appeared  that,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  only  the  children  of  soldiers  belonging  to 
the  Guards  are  really  received.  It  is  necessary  that 
every  child  should  be  recommended  by  the  commandant 
officer  of  the  regiment ;  and  the  needless  difficulties  are 
interposed  of  requiring  a  certificate  of  birth  and  baptism, 
and  of  the  marriage  of  the  parents. 

The  Royal  Military  Asylum  cannot  be  commended  as 
an  instance  of  economical  administration  of  public  money ; 
and  the  present  cost  of  the  establishment  is  quite  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  number  of  children  taught. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  part  of  the  annual 
expenses,  as  taken  from  a  book  of  the  regulations  : 

The  Commandant 

Treasurer  ..... 
Chaplain,  and  Superintendent  of  morals  and  edu- 
cation .... 
Adjutant  and  Secretary 
Quarter-master  and  Steward 
Serjeant-major  of  instruction 
Surgeon  and  Assistant 
Quarter-master  Serjeant 
Six  Serjeant  Assistants,  Is.  lOd.  per  day 
A  Serjeant  Porter  . 
Two  Pioneer  Corporals 
A  Drummer 

A  Matron  ..... 
An  Assistant  Matron  and  Schoolmistress  • 
Reading  Mistress,  Knitting  Mistress,  and  Semp- 
stress . 

Nurses,  lOL  each  .... 
Nurses  for  the  Infirmary,  \2l,  each 
Cook  .  .  .  •  . 

Laundress 


£400 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

280 

0 

0 

180 

0 

0 

180 

0 

0 

55 

0 

0 

340 

0 

0 

55 

0 

.  0 

200 

0 

0 

33 

0 

0 

55 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

160 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

170 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

£2653 

0 

0 

The  above  is  exclusive  of  board  and  clothing,  which 
are  allowed  in  most  cases,  with  the  use  of  two  or  more 
rooms;  also,  exclusive  of  allowances  for  coals  and  can- 
dles, and  of  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  children, 
with  other  expenses. 

W.  E.  HICKSON. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  YOUNG  LADIES  OF 
SMALL  PECUNLARY  RESOURCES  FOR 
OTHER  OCCUPATIONS  THAN  THAT  OF 
TEACHING. 

The  general  subject  of  female  education  is  far  too  ex- 
tensive and  important  to  come  within  the  limits  of  a  sin- 
gle article.  Indeed,  it  would  require  a  variety  of  know- 
ledge and  experience,  which  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
be  united  in  the  same  individual. 

The  design  of  the  few  remarks  which  follow  is  much 
more  humble,  being  simply  to  excite  attention  to  the 
mode  of  properly  bringing  up  young  women  of  the  more 
respectable  classes,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  support  them- 
selves by  employments  congenial  to  their  powers  and  dis- 
positions. The  object  of  rational  education  is  to  secure 
the  right  direction  of  all  the  powers,  and,  by  careful  train- 
ing, to  bring  to  the  highest  state  of  strength  and  activity 
every  faculty  of  body  and  of  mind ;  and  to  cultivate  in 
each  individual  those  particular  talents  which,  according 
to  the  natural  endowment,  will  the  most  abundantly  re- 
pay the  labour  and  time  bestowed  upon  them. 

Whatever  then  be  the  station  in  life,  or  the  intended 
nature  of  the  future  pursuits,  the  first,  and  by  far  the 
most  material  point  to  be  secured  by  education,  is  a  pro- 
per bias  to  all  the  powers  and  affections  of  the  mind,  and 
habits  in  accordance  with  it.  This  right  direction  of  the 
affections  cannot  co-exist  with  a  disobedience  to  the  com- 
mands ot  God.  And  as  the  first  and  great  commandment 
is,  that  we  should  love  God  with  all  our  heart,  with  all  our 
mind,  and  with  all  our  strength ;  and  as  it  is  impossible 
to  love  one  whom  we  have  offended,  and  from  whom  we 
apprehend  punishment,  until  there  is  peace  between  us ; 
religion,  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  which  teaches  us  re- 
conciliation with  God  through  Christ,  must  be  the  basis 
of  all  sound  and  useful  education. 

In  educating  females  with  a  view  to  their  maintaining 
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themselves  by  their  own  exertions,  we  must,  of  course, 
vary  the  training  so  as  to  fit  them  for  the  particular  spe- 
cies of  employment  for  which  their  powers  are  the  best 
adapted,  and  they  have  the  greatest  natural  inclination. 
Every  variety  of  disposition  and  capacity  is  to  be  found 
in  them;  and  occupations  which  would  be  most  agreeable 
to  some,  would  be  most  irksome  to  others.  Unfortu- 
nately, at  the  very  commencement  we  are  met  with  a 
difficulty ;  but  not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  an  insurmountable 
one. 

Society  has  closed,  against  females  of  a  certain  station, 
every  avenue  to  useful  and  honourable  employment  ex- 
cept the  one  of  tuition.  And  to  this  profession,  difficult 
as  it  is,  and  unfitted  as  many  are  from  mind  and  temper 
for  the  exercise  of  it,  do  crowds  of  helpless  females  flock, 
whose  necessities  compel  them  to  depend  upon  their  own 
exertions  for  their  support,  and  whose  fears  of  sinking  in 
society  deter  them  from  encountering  its  ban  by  entering 
upon  employment  more  congenial  to  their  talents,  feelings, 
and  dispositions.  The  prejudice  against  ladies  being  em- 
ployed in  various  other  occupations  seems  to  be  invete- 
rate; so  much  so,  that  the  liberal-minded  and  benevolent 
cannot  escape  the  influence  of  it,  even  while  attempting 
to  render  assistance.  The  present  observations  arise  from 
a  knowledge  that,  at  this  time,  it  is  in  the  contemplation 
of  some  most  excellent  and  religious  persons  to  subscribe 
a  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  founding  an  institution 
for  the  benefit  of  the  daughters  of  their  ministers,  upon 
the  plan  of  bringing  them  all  up^  whatever  be  their  tastes, 
tempers,  and  dispositions,  for  governesses.  The  probabi- 
lity is,  that  if  their  benevolent  design  be  carried  into 
effect,  it  will  place  the  greater  part  of  their  protegees  in 
circumstances  where  they  will  feel  more  acute  mental 
suffering  than  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  experience 
in  any  other  situation. 

Indeed,  the  proposal  for  establishing  an  institution  for 
educating  a  number  of  persons  of  various  bents  and  dis- 
positions for  the  purpose  of  following  one  employment  as 
the  means  of  subsistence,  appears  so  erroneous  as  to  ex- 
tinguish all  hope  of  advantage  to  the  majority  of  the  ob- 
jects of  it.  It  is  contrary  to  all  observation  and  experi- 
ence to  suppose,  that  all  persons  are  calculated  to  obtain 
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the  means  of  subsistence  by  being  taught  to  teach. 
There  are  other  pursuits  of  a  noble  and  elevating  charac- 
ter which  the  female  mind  is  capable  of  comprehending, 
if  the  means  are  afforded  of  so  doing.  The  limited  view 
of  female  power  and  usefulness  which  we  have  just 
alluded  to,  operates  very  prejudicially  w^th  regard  to  the 
happiness  of  young  females  who  have  a  certain  position 
in  society ;  and  who  are,  nevertheless,  compelled  by  nar- 
row circumstances  to  have  recourse  to  daily  exertion  for 
support.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  more  than  a  few 
should  possess  that  peculiar  species  of  talent  which  is  re- 
quired for  governesses  ;  though  all  can  be  fitted  for  useful- 
ness in  some  sphere,  indicated  by  their  ow^n  peculiar 
talents  and  dispositions.  Would  it  not,  then,  be  desira- 
ble to  cultivate  the  peculiar  ability  each  may  possess,  and 
so  train  them  for  such  situations  as  their  inclinations  and 
talents  may  make  most  available  for  their  future  useful- 
ness and  ultimate  happiness?  All  have  capabilities, 
though  differing  in  kind  and  degree,  for  receiving  a  good 
education;  and  even  those  who  are  not  the  most  gifted 
generally  possess  sufficient  capacity  of  some  sort  to  be 
turned  to  good  account,  sufficient  at  any  rate  to  secure 
them  an  honourable  subsistence.  The  higher  branches 
of  knowledge  should  be  confined  to  those  whose  natural 
powers  qualify  them  for  the  attainment  of  them.  To 
those  who  have  the  requisite  mental  powers,  and  sufficient 
taste  for  the  elegant  accomplishments  to  fit  them  to  be- 
come governesses,  it  would  be  most  desirable  that  to 
every  valuable  attainment  should  be  added  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  domestic  duties.  The  salutary  ac- 
quirement of  these,  by  checking  too  intense  an  applica- 
tion, would  add  strength  and  vigour  to  the  mind,  and  im- 
part a  healthy  energy  to  the  body  :  much  unhappiness 
often  arises  from  the  want  of  this  combination.  Another 
class,  in  the  same  rank  of  life^  and  under  similar  pecu- 
niary circumstances,  may  not  have  the  requisite  ability 
for  ornamental  and  scholastic  attainments,  and  their 
time  would  be  wasted  in  the  attempt  to  learn  them : 
to  such  the  duties  of  teaching  would  be  tedious  and 
irksome ;  and  to  perform  them  well,  impracticable. 
But  once  let  the  ban  be  removed,  which  forbids  to  females 
of  a  certain  class  any  other  employment  than  that  of 
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tuition,  and  we  should  soon  find  an  abundantly  extensive 
field  for  the  lucrative  exertion  of  female  talent.  Practi- 
i  cal  chemistry;  various  mechanical  arts,  such  as  engrav- 
ing, painting,  carving,  gilding,  watchmaking  ;  the  useful 
trades,  such  as  bookselling,  &c.  &:c.  would,  according  to  the 
'     various  tastes,  afford  the  young  females  a  means  of  sub- 
'     sistence,  in  a  way  agreeable  to  themselves  and  beneficial 
to  society.    The  example  of  an  institution  for  this  pur- 
pose would  have  a  valuable  influence. 

If  the  benevolent  and  influential  would  but  make  the 
experiment,  they  would  be  conferring  a  blessing  upon  a 
deserving  and  suffering  class  of  females,  the  benefit  of 
"     which  would  be  incalculable.    In  such  a  school,  and  in 
fact  in  all  schools,  the  discipline  should  be,  as  much  as 
i     possible,  maternal :  the  children  should  be  induced  to 
i     look  upon  the  lady  appointed  to  the  important  task  of 
superintending  the  institution,  as  their  mother  and  friend. 
,     Let  the  general  correction  necessary  be  privation  from 
i     participating  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  family  circle,  rather  \ 
d     than  the  usual  mode  of  getting  off  tasks,  &c.  &c.  The 
c     influence  would  be  very  salutary :  such  privation  would 
c     produce    a  softening    effect  rather  than  a  rebellious 
-     one.    A  small  sum  paid  annually  would  make  both  pa- 
il    rents  and  children  estimate  the  advantage  of  an  institu- 
0     tion  of  this  kind^  more  than  if  it  were  entirely  gratuitous  ; 
t     and  would  add  so  much  to  the  funds,  that  a  very  large 
contribution  would  not  be  required.    All  the  children, 
0     we  think,  should  be  clothed  alike  ;  then  dress  would  not 
ai     exist  to  the  same  degree  as  a  temptation  to  vanity, 
c-     Children  admitted  at  eight  years  of  age  might  be  well 
1-     employed,  the  first  year  or  two,  in  learning  reading,  writ- 
1-     ing,  and  arithmetic  ;  and,  if  they  like,  French  :  but  this 
jj     ought  not  to  be  compulsorj^,  if  there  were  not  a  readiness 
er    in  learning,  and  a  prospect  of  the  acquirement  being  of 
future  usefulness.    Plain  work  is  an  essential ;  but,  as  it 
is  soon  learnt,  the  children  ought  not  at  this  early  period 
;:     to  apply  to  it  too  closely,  or  with  any  expectation  of  pe- 
cuniary  remuneration.    Tasty  work  is  also  very  desirable, 
(1     as  that  might  eventually  turn  to  profitable  occupation, 
e.    But  the  time  bestowed  upon  the  needle  ought  not  to  be 
ej     very  long* 

of       Much  of  the  evil  in  the  systems  of  education  generally 
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adopted,  arises  from  its  being  quite  forgotten  that  chil- 
dren, in  addition  to  having  minds,  have  souls  and  bodies 
also ;  and  that  it  is  essential  to  the  happiness  of  the 
pupil  that  each  of  these  should  have  proper  care  and 
attention.  Daily  practical  religious  instruction,  out  of 
vi^hich  moral  conduct  and  kind  benevolent  feelings  will 
flow,  producing  the  fruits  of  peace  and  happiness,  by 
subjugating  the  will,  and  giving  a  right  direction  to  the 
affections,  cannot  be  too  importunately  enforced.  Care 
must  also  be  taken  that  bodily  efficiency  be  not  sacri- 
ficed by  allowing  the  improvement  of  the  intellectual 
and  mental  faculties  to  absorb  all  the  time ;  and  by  not 
sufficiently  cultivating  the  physical  capabilities  of  the 
children,  and  consequently  neglecting  to  secure  them 
good  constitutions.  Judicious  management  will,  in  or- 
dinary cases,  effect  this :  at  all  events,  it  will  strengthen 
the  delicate,  and  give  increased  tone  and  vigour  to  the 
robust-  Nature  requires,  for  our  health  and  happiness, 
a  proper  and  regulated  exercise  of  all  our  faculties, 
mental  and  bodily ;  and,  in  proportion  as  we  neglect  to 
use  any  of  these,  do  their  power  and  health  diminish. 
In  youth,  nature,  to  secure  the  future  health,  has  im- 
planted a  restlessness  and  desire  of  moving,  which,  unless 
restrained,  causes  sufficient  muscular  exertion  for  that 
purpose.  But  the  refinements  of  modern  education 
do  not  permit  these  spontaneous  efforts;  and  generally 
limit  the  exercise  of  young  females  to  a  short  formal 
walk  in  fine  weather,  coupled  two  and  two  like  felons, 
checking  every  spontaneous  effort  by  the  unceasing  dull- 
ness of  school  restrictions.  The  result  is,  that  the  foun- 
dation of  bodily  weakness  and  nervous  diseases,  which 
frequently  terminate  in  insanity,  is  often  laid  at  school ; 
which,  at  all  events,  materially  diminish  the  enjoyment 
of  life,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  individual :  nor  are  the 
disposition  and  temper  unaffected.  Cheerfulness  is  the 
result  of  health  and  activity;  while  discontent  and  misan- 
thropy may,  in  many  instances,  be  traced  to  mere  phy- 
sical causes.  So  great  is  the  importance  of  a  natural 
child-like  exercise  out  of  doors,  combined  with  something 
at  the  same  time  to  engage  the  attention,  that  we  should 
deem  the  arrangements  of  an  institution  deficient  unless 
an  express  provision  were  made  for  it.    For  this  purpose 
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it  would  be  desirable  that  there  should  be  attached  to  the 
building  a  portion  of  ground  to  be  cultivated  by  the  chil- 
dren ;  as  the  care  of  a  garden  involves  the  union  of  exer- 
cise and  interest.  The  children  should  also  be  accustomed 
to  rear  and  feed  poultry,  rabbits,  &c.  with  an  attention  to 
a  profitable  sale  of  them ;  while  they  should  likewise  be 
taught  the  duties  of  the  dairy, — from  milking  the  cows, 
to  making  the  butter  and  cheese  for  the  table.  The  plea- 
sure that  would  be  enjoyed,  and  the  useful  application  of 
such  recreation,  need  no  comment.  It  is  rational,  it  is 
practicable. 

Another  cause  of  injury  to  health,  in  many  schools, 
arises  from  the  neglect  of  sufficient  ventilation :  this,  to 
some,  may  appear  trifling,  and  hardly  worthy  of  notice  ; 
but  in  reality  there  are  few  circumstances  which  so  ma- 
terially affect  the  health  and  progress  of  the  children. 
The  air  of  the  room  where  they  sit  ought  to  be  com- 
pletely renewed  once  in  every  two  hours ;  nor  ought 
children  to  be  kept  for  a  longer  time  consecutively  at 
sedentary  learning.  The  carefully  attending  to  this  will 
produce  great  comfort  to  the  children,  and  also  to  their 
teachers. 

Any  suggestion  on  the  propriety  of  teaching  trades  is 
treading  upon  delicate  ground.  The  prejudices  and 
habits  of  the  age  are  opposed  to  such  a  practice ;  but  the 
great  question  is,  is  it  right?  Would  it  tend  to  good? — 
would  it  add  to  the  happiness  of  the  female  portion  of 
society  ?  And  if  so,  it  is  our  duty  to  endeavour  to  over- 
come them. 

A  law  of  society  that  is  not  based  upon  the  only  sound 
foundation  upon  which  it  can  rest,  viz.  its  tendency  to  pro- 
mote  the  welfare  of  mankind,  will  continually  be  violated  ; 
and,  in  the  instance  under  consideration,  females  of 
humble  pecuniary  resources,  but  who  have  nevertheless, 
^''^   from  some  circumstances,  an  undeniable  claim  to  gen- 
tility,  do  now,  but  under  a  constant  fear  of  its  being  dis- 
covered,  partially  employ  themselves  in  obtaining  an 
honourable  livelihood  in  modes  forbidden  by  society. 
■■'4   Seventeen  young  ladies,  who  possess  great  ability  in  the 
-^•^  art  of  copying  paintings  for  lithographic  engraving,  are 
ci»  now  supplied  by  one  person  with  constant  employment. 
Another  person  obtains  considerable  profit  by  receiving 
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fine  shirts,  as  the  medium  of  passing  them  to  young 
ladies  to  be  made  up.  The  poverty  of  these  persons  is 
very  great ;  but  their  pride  induces  them  to  relinquish 
half  of  their  hardly-earned  profits  to  the  individual  who 
procures  them  their  work,  rather  than  let  it  be  known 
that  they  are  thus  honourably  engaged.  This  is  wrong, 
and  some  means  should  be  adopted  for  remedying  it.  It 
has  occurred  to  us  that,  if  some  public  institution  were  to 
set  the  example  of  educating  such  young  persons  for  em- 
ployments in  which  they  would  in  all  probability  succeed, 
there  need  be  but  little  fear  with  regard  to  the  success 
of  the  trial.  Show,  by  facts,  that  a  course  is  reasonable 
and  practicable,  and  it  will  by  degrees  become  generally 
admitted.  From  the  great  pliancy  of  the  female  mind, 
and  the  delicacy  of  touch,  arise  both  a  great  facility  for 
comprehending  and  executing  any  mechanic  art. 

Much  might  be  said  with  regard  to  another  fertile 
source  of  employment  for  the  female  sex ;  viz.  the  study 
of  the  human  mind  with  regard  to  insanity,  and  the  care 
of  lunatics.  This  is  a  more  extensive  field  for  the  exer- 
tion of  active  philanthropy  than  is  generally  supposed : 
but  this  subject  is  fully  discussed  in  a  treatise  shortly 
about  to  appear.*  The  author's  observations  on  the  tend- 
ency of  the  want  of  sound  moral  and  religious  training  to 
produce  the  disease,  and  on  the  importance  of  inducing 
respectable  females  to  be  specially  educated  for  this  oc- 
cupation, will  render  any  remarks  upon  this  interesting 
matter  superfluous. 

MILDRED  ELLIS. 


*  By  Sir  W.  Ellis,  of  the  Middlesex  Lunatic  Asylum. — Editor, 
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RESIDENT  ASSISTANTS  IN  PRIVATE  BOARD- 
ING-SCHOOLS. 

I.  Resident  assistants  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  three 
kinds  : 

1.  Very  young — a  kind  of  apprentices,  receiving  no 
salary,  but  doing  the  work  and  superseding  the  services 
of  competent  and  salaried  teachers.  Sometimes  made  to 
sweep  the  school-rooms.  They  are  in  time  promoted  to 
the  third  class. 

2.  Men  who  receive  no  salary,  but  get  a  small  gratuity 
in  the  course  of  the  year^  which^  with  their  board  and 
lodging,  they  consider  sufficient  remuneration  for  their 
services.    And  perhaps  it  is,  for  they  are  worth  nothing. 

3.  Men  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  of  age,  receiving  a 
salary  of  from  20/.  to  100/.  a  year.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  either 

Preparing  for  college ;  studying  in  their  leisure  hours, 

and  saving  a  little  money  to  take  them  there. 
Looking  forward  to  keeping  a  school  of  their  own, 

not  one  of  a  high  order  however. 
Men  who  go  on  year  after  year  spending  all  they  get, 

learning  nothing  but  bad  habits ;  men  of  no  character 

M^hatever. 

11.  To  these  assistants  is  often  intrusted,  or  rather  leff^ 
the  entire  oversight  of  the  boys  out  of  school.  There  are 
generally  two  or  more  assistants  who  are  on  duty,  as  it  is 
called,  either 

1 .  A  week  each  ;  or, 

2.  A  proportionate  time  in  each  week. 

A  main  object  of  the  assistant  is  to  keep  on  good  terms 
with  the  boys.    This  is  done, 

1.  If  the  discipline  is  good,  by  exacting  good  order; 

2.  If  not,  by  yielding  to  them  where  he  should  correct 
them. 

This  depends  chiefly  on  the  man  himself.  If  he  is  a 
gentleman  and  a  man  of  talent,  he  has  no  difficulty  in 
maintaining  respect.  If  he  has  not  talent  or  high  charac- 
ter, he  cannot  gain  respect,  and  the  master  cannot  give 
it  him. 
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DifFerences  between  the  assistant  and  the  boys  are  re- 
ferred generally  to  the  master.  If  the  master  is  often 
obliged  to  revoke  the  decision  of  the  assistant,  as  he  must, 
if  is  just  and  the  assistant  injudicious,  the  assistant's 
influence  is  destroyed.  Hence  the  assistant  is  under  a 
great  temptation  to  be  unfaithful  to  the  master,  and  yield- 
ing or  lax  with  the  boys. 

III.  Assistants  are  obtained  for  the  most  part  in  three 
ways : 

1.  By  private  recommendation.  This  is  the  best,  but 
the  least  common  or  practicable  way. 

2.  By  advertisement  in  a  newspaper  or  magazine.  An 
advertisement  from  a  private  individual  receives  more 
attention  than  one  from  a  school-agent. 

3.  By  application  to  a  school-agent.  This  method  is 
the  most  commonly  adopted,  especially  in  the  country. 
Schoolmasters  in  the  country  are  generally  at  the  mercy 
of  the  agents.  The  agent  finds  an  assistant,  and  the 
master  takes  what  he  gives  him.  Masters  choose  an 
assistant. 

Sometimes  on  personal  examination ; 

Sometimes  on  the  agent's  recommendation. 
In  either  case,  the  master  commonly  writes  to  the 
principal  of  the  school  where  the  assistant  was  last,  for 
a  character  and  testimonial.    The  faults  are  not  always 
mentioned  in  their  communications. 

IV.  School-agents  exert  a  very  powerful  influence  on 
the  condition  of  schools.  They  put  one  man  into  a  good 
situation,  and  another  into  a  bad  one.  They  are,  in  fact, 
the  patrons  of  livings  :  they  are  remunerated, 

1.  Directly  :  by  a  fee  ; 

Sometimes  from  master  and  assistant ; 
Sometimes  from  assistant  only. 

The  fee  from  the  master  is  generally  a  guinea. 
The  fee  from  the  assistant  is  either 
A  guinea,  as  from  the  master ;  or 
In  proportion  to  the  amount  of  salary  got  by 
the  agent  for  the  assistant ;  as,  for  example, 
one  guinea  for  a  situation  of  30/.,  two  gui- 
neas for  one  of  60/.,  five  guineas  for  one  of 
100/.   There  have  been  instances  of  agents 
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requiring  for  example  five  per  cent  on  the 
year's  salary  for  a  situation  to  be  held  only 
for  a  few  months. 
2.  Agents  are  remunerated  indirectly:  by  stationery 
or  bookselling  business  with    the  master  ;  the  recom- 
mendation of  an  assistant  having  led  to  the  connexion. 

In  this  case  the  assistant  alone  pays  the  fee.  In  some 
cases  the  assistant's  fee  is  the  only  remuneration  to  the 
agent. 

School-agents  either 

1.  Merely  receive  applications,  and  take  notes  of  the 
pretensions,  age,  expectations,  &c.  of  the  assistant, 
and  hand  them  over  to  the  master  with  the  name,  for 
him  to  examine  and  question  ;  or, 

2.  Undertake  to  examine  them  themselves,  and  to 
decide  on  their  qualifications. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  coincidence  that,  while  it  is  the 
interest  of  the  master  to  retain  a  good  teacher  as  long  as 
he  can,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  agent  to  keep  up  a  con- 
stant fluctuation  and  removal  of  assistants.  This  end  is 
gained  in  several  ways,  whether  intentionally  or  not, 

1.  By  putting  a  good  man  into  a  bad  situation.  In 
this  instance  the  assistant  will  not  stop  longer  than  he 
can  avoid. 

2.  By  putting  a  bad  man  into  a  good  situation. 
Here  the  master  will  not  keep  him  if  he  wishes  to  stop. 

3.  By  offering  a  better  situation,  as  an  inducement 
for  change,  to  a  man  who  is  going  to  college  in  six 
months. 

The  assistants  are,  of  course,  always  on  the  look-out 
to  better  themselves  ;  and  the  agents  are,  of  course,  ready 
to  help  them  if  they  can.  The  fluctuating  state  of  schools 
in  this  respect  is  owing  not  entirely  to  this,  but  in  a  great 
measure  also  to  the  circumstance  that  masters  often  do  not 
increase  the  salary  in  proportion  to  the  time  men  have 
been  with  them ;  and  thus  do  not  make  it  worth  their 
while  to  remain.  This  again  is  greatly  owing  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  public  are  not  ready  to  pay  larger 
sums  for  instruction  ;  and  therefore  masters  cannot  always 
afford  to  increase  the  salary  of  their  assistants,  as  would 
be  desirable. 

K  5 
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V.  Resident  assistants,  in  this  country;,  are,  for  the 
most  part : 

1.  Englishmen.  The  best — and  those  who  succeed 
best  in  maintaining  discipline.  They  are  the  most  nu- 
merous. 

2.  Scotchmen.  These  are  very  rare.  Scotchmen  who 
employ  themselves  in  teaching,  generally,  perhaps,  remain 
in  Scotland. 

3.  Irishmen.  Numerous.  Better  educated  than  the 
Welshmen^  and,  perhaps,  not  so  incompetent. 

4.  Welshmen.  Very  numerous.  They  come  up  in  swarms 
from  Wales,  and  cling  together  in  London.  They  always 
know  where  to  find  one  another.  They  are  generally 
very  illiterate,  and  ill-acquainted  with  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

5.  Frenchmen.  Generally  illiterate  and  ignorant.  They 
consider  the  circumstance  of  having  been  born  in  France 
a  sufficient  qualification  for  teaching  the  language,  and  as 
superseding  any  doubt  of  their  competency. 

6.  Germans.  These  are  very  few.  Too  few  to  make 
any  general  observation  on  them.  There  are  some  Jews 
among  them. 

.  VI.  Assistants  have  been  much  scarcer  for  the  last 
year  or  two  than  before  that  time.  The  war  in  Spain 
and  the  progress  of  the  railways  have,  probably,  drawn 
them  off  from  the  profession.  Perhaps  it  might  be  well 
if  more  left  it;  there  might  then  be  some  prospect  of 
things  being  put  on  a  better  footing. 

To  all  these  remarks  there  are  exceptions,  and,  pro- 
bably, in  each  class  of  assistants  some  good  teachers  are 
to  be  found.  They  will  be  the  first  to  confirm  the  truth 
of  the  observations  contained  in  this  paper.  Whether  the 
facts  thus  brought  under  review  indicate  a  wholesome 
state  of  education,  is  an  important  question. 

To  us  it  seems  a  deplorable  thing  that  such  powers  and 
such  offices  should  be  in  the  hands  of  irresponsible  and 
ill-qualified  persons. 

The  above  statement  may  be  depended  upon  as  cor- 
rect, as  the  party  from  whom  we  have  received  it  has 
every  opportunity  of  knowing  the  exact  state  of  the  case^, 
and  is  one  upon  whose  testimony  we  place  implicit  re- 
liance. EDITOR. 
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ON  THE  LYCEUiM:  SYSTEM  IN  AMERICA,  WITH 
A  CONSIDERATION  OF  ITS  APPLICABILITY 
TO  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTIONS  IN  THIS 
COUNTRY. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  education,  or  rather,  two 
classes  or  stages  of  education  (for  education  is  in  itself 
one)  ;  that  which  we  receive  from  others,  when  young ; 
and  that  which  we  give  ourselves  afterwards.  The  latter 
is  considered  by  many  the  more  important  of  the  two.  It 
depends  upon  circumstances.  Where  men  have  to  con- 
tend against  a  system  in  no  accord  with  the  minds  to  be 
taught;  when  elementary  education,  conducted  on  false 
principles,  takes  no  heed  of  the  peculiar  moral  or  intel- 
lectual constitution  of  the  pupil^  nor  the  situation  in  which 
he  may  hereafter  be  placed,  nothing  can  be  more  natural 
than  that  the  subsequent  or  adult  education  should  be 
much  better,  because  more  suggested  by  positive  wants, 
and  suited  to  real  circumstances,  than  any  conferred  by 
dame  or  schoolmaster  in  the  early  period  of  life.  Biit  this 
does  not  determine  of  itself  the  question.  On  the  con- 
trary ;  no  after  education  can  ever  attain  its  full  efficiency 
if  it  be  not  based  on  well-regulated  elementary  instruc- 
tion. It  is  on  the  habits  of  observation,  inquiry,  reason- 
ing, and  order  then  acquired,  that  the  accuracy,  activity, 
and  practical  utility  of  the  faculties  in  all  after  periods 
mainly  depend.  Habits  of  error  in  the  morning  tide  of 
life  lead  to  error  all  life  long  where  these  exist.  With 
the  best  intentions,  abundance  of  zeal,  no  lack  of  per- 
severance, the  most  precious  hours  are  squandered  in  the 
most  useless  studies,  or  the  longest  routes  taken  to  the 
most  useful  ends.  The  student  is  bewildered  amongst 
fragments,  and  never  arrives  at  anything  like  a  whole. 

Unfortunately,  as  things  now  are,  the  great  mass  of  our 
working  population  have  no  choice.  Many  have  not  had 
the  most  ordinary  elementary  instruction ;  others  so  slight 
as  to  leave  no  impression ;  others,  again,  of  such  a  descrip- 
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tion  as  to  be  of  little  or  no  use.  The  keys — reading  and 
writing — are  placed  in  the  pupiPs  hands,  but  he  is  not 
shown  the  lock  he  is  to  open  ;  he  knows  not  where  the 
treasure  lies.  Generall}'^  speaking,  the  agriculturist  or 
tradesman  is  sent  forth  with  little  of  the  knowledge  which 
is  peculiarly  wanted  in  his  profession.  His  word-know- 
ledge soon  perishes,  without  something  mental  to  work  on  ; 
the  instrument  rusts,  or  is  often  turned  to  evil  account. 
Sunday-school  instruction  (better,  doubtless,  than  none, 
inasmuch  as  it  may  lead,  and  often  leads,  to  more,)  is  thus 
retained  with  difficulty ;  and,  in  many  cases,  as  the  child 
grows  up,  in  rural  districts  especially,  fades  and  dies  away. 
Unless  a  method  be  matured,  it  will  be  at  all  times  used 
with  reluctance,  and  finally  not  used  at  all.  It  continues 
an  effort  long  after  the  period  it  ought  to  have  become  a 
pleasure:  it  is  worked  with  difficulty,  and  without  fruit. 
Hence  it  is  that  few  of  these  once-a-week  instructed 
retain  even  the  book-power  of  their  childhood.  Their  ele- 
mentary education  never  went  far  enough.  They  have 
always  to  begin  anew. 

In  townSj  this  is  still  more  striking :  not  that  utter  for- 
ge tfulness  usually  takes  place  there.  Reading  and  writ- 
ing, from  frequent  demand  for  both,  are  kept  in  exercise. 
They  are  kept  up,  but  this  is  all.  The  objects  on  which 
they  may  be  exercised  are  multifarious.  Handbill  and 
placard  instruction  is  of  the  most  varied  description.  The 
walls  of  a  town  often  exhibit  the  worst  kind  of  school- 
book  for  young  or  old.  In  the  communication  of  man  with 
man,  feelings  and  opinions  till  then  unknown  are  visibly 
embodied:  the  natures  of  other  men  are  infused  into 
ours,  and  an  education  goes  on  almost  without  our  per- 
ceiving it,  changing  and  moulding  us  with  every  year.  A 
public  grows  up  around  us,  and  we  form  to  others  a  pub- 
lic. Here  is  a  perilous  working,  not  only  of  the  intel- 
lectual, but  of  the  whole  moral  man.  What  provision  has 
the  working  classes  against  these  dangers  ?  For  the  most 
part,  none.  Gross  ignorance  of  their  position,  of  the  true 
means  of  bettering  it,  of  what  is  really  valuable  or  really 
injurious  in  it,  is  not  unfrequently  to  be  met  with  even 
amongst  those  operatives  who  have  had  some  education. 
Amongst  those  who  have  had  none,  the  floating  current  of 
opinion  amongst  their  fellows  is  their  chief  instruction. 
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They  judge  after  the  oracle  of  their  tap  :  he  is  their  sole 
Apollo.  With  all  inducement  to  skill,  and  therefore  to 
knowledge  and  instruction,  from  the  higher  wages  and 
better  employment  it  commands,  and  the  new  attraction 
it  gives  even  to  manual  labour,*  there  is  not  yet  visible 
amongst  this  class  a  proportionate  improvement.  The 
operative  remains  operative.  He  works  out,  engine-like, 
the  thoughts  of  others.  If  these  be  the  evils  of  no-edu- 
cation I  know  not  whether  those  of  half-education  be  not 
worse ;  it  adds  presumption.  Like  a  small  capitalist,  the 
half-educated  crowds  his  whole  stock  into  the  window, 
and  is  all  insolence  and  flare  until  he  becomes  bankrupt. 
From  both  spring  the  cellar  life  of  large  masses  of  the 
working  classes ;  the  spendthrift  life  of  those  above  them  ; 
misguided  politics  ;  fanaticism  or  indifferentism  ; — Sun- 
day asceticism  and  Sunday  irreligion ;  a  "  mint  and 
cummin"  faith,  and  "  practical  heathenism,"  side  by  side  ; 
windows  covered  with  tracts,  and  sin  not  the  less  flourish- 
ing behind  them.  These  are  the  lamentable  fruits,  not- 
withstanding the  exertions  of  thousands  of  meritorious 
individuals,  of  the  deficient  and  defective  education,  phy- 
sical, intellectual,  and  religious,  still  prevailing  amongst 
the  people. 

The  middle  class  suffer  not  less.  They,  of  all  others, 
require  both  habits  and  knowledge ;  an  abundance  and  ap- 
propriateness in  education.  They  have  the  task,  not  only 
of  improving  themselves,  but  of  checking  one  class  and 
guiding  another ;  of  uniting  both.  The  middle  class  is  a 
distinctive  feature  of  modern  communities,  by  which  our 
civilization  most  differs  from  that  of  the  ancients.  An- 
cient republicanism  was  a  crowd  of  masters,  but  with  a 
still  larger  crowd  of  slaves :  w^e,  thanks  to  the  middle 
class,  have  neither.  They  form  pre-eminently  the  centre 
of  the  system,  less  partial  than  those  above  or  below ;  yet 
this  class,  the  balancer  of  all,  has  been  least  attended  to 
by  that  which  represents  all  the  state.    There  is  little 

*  The  best  authorities  on  this  point  are  the  great  manufacturers  of  the 
North.  I  heard  from  several,  that  they  anxiously  sought  out,  and  paid 
better,  those  who  had  received  a  good  education,  having  learnt  from  ex- 
perience that  they  usually  proved,  not  only  in  a  general  sense  the  most 
intelligent,  but  the  most  skilful  mechanical  workmen,  as  well  as  the  best 
conducted  men.  See  also  the  testimonies  in  favour  of  Mr.  Wood's 
pupils  at  the  High  School,  Edinburgh. 
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or  no  middle-class  education  ;  little  that,  taking  their 
especial  functions  or  obligations  into  view,  fits  them  for 
either.  From  the  elementary  school  they  are  drafted  up 
to  the  university^  to  be  there  fashioned  into  another  order, 
the  professional  (the  great  transition  class  of  the  state)  ; 
or  plunged  at*  once  into  life.  The  overflow  of  grammar 
and  other  similar  schools,  now,  as  in  the  time  of  Bacon,* 
is  (as  far  as  they  are  concerned)  an  evil  rather  than  a 
good.  They  are  left  to  grope  out  each  his  fragment  of 
training  and  acquirement  as  they  can.  This  is  of  im- 
mense injury.  It  produces  disorder  in  the  class  itself, 
and  disorder  between  the  rest  of  the  class  and  the  sys- 
tem ;  the  very  body  which  ought  to  guide  and  steady 
others,  is  unsteady  and  blind  itself. 

The  people,  under  these  circumstances,  have  been 
obliged  to  seek  out  education  as  they  could.  Accord- 
ingly, so  early  as  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  neces- 
sity of  doing  something  to  aid  themselves  pressed  upon 
their  consideration.  Though  they  could  not  hope  alto- 
gether to  supply  the  want  of  a  good  education,  or  tho- 
roughly to  remedy  the  defects  of  a  bad  one,  much,  it  ap- 
peared to  them,  might  be  done  to  palliate  the  evil,  and 
put  to  profit  the  good.  Germany,  by  establishments  of 
various  kinds  for  the  encouragement  of  adult  education, 
and  especiallyamongst  the  working  classes,  by  her  "  Real,''  ] 
her  Technologicar'  and  "  Evening  Schools,"  seems  to  { 
have  pointed  out  the  way  :  it  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  we  needed  her  example  ;  the  tutorage  of  necessity 
was  sufficient.  In  our  first  publication  a  very  ample  and 
authentic  account  is  given  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  efforts  made  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  these  coun- 
tries to  supply  themselves  with  this  after-education,  begin- 
ning with  the     Birmingham  Sunday  Society"  in  1790,  en- 

*  In  his  letter  to  the  King  on  the  Charter-house,  he  writes  : — The 
great  number  of  schools  which  are  in  your  Highnesses  dominions  doth 
cause  a  want  and  an  overflow.  By  means  thereof  they  find  a  want  in  the 
country  and  the  towns  both  of  servants  for  husbandry  and  apprentices 
for  trade.  On  the  other  side,  there  being  more  scholars  bred  than  the 
state  can  prefer,  and  the  active  state  of  life  not  bearing  a  proportion  to 
the  preparative,  it  falls  out  that  too  many  are  bred  unfit  for  other  voca-  i 
tions,  and  unprofitable  for  that  in  which  they  are  brought  up.  Thus  the 
realm  is  filled  up  with  indigent  idle  people,  which  are  but  the  materials 
of  revolution." 
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larged  afterwards  into  the  Brotherly  Society"  in  1 797, 
augmented  by  the  Artisan's  Library"  in  the  same  year^ 
and  finally  extending  to  the  London,  Manchester,  Shef- 
field, and  other  numerous  institutions  now  scattered 
throughout  the  kingdom.  In  Scotland,  exertions  for  the 
same  object,  equally  zealous  and  equally  successful,  were 
cotemporaneously  made.  The  "  Andersonian"  Institution, 
enlarged  by  Dr.  Birkbeck,  and  afterwards  by  Dr.  Ure,  was 
the  parent  of  these  many  societies  now  found  in  ail  the 
principal  towns  of  the  country.  In  Ireland,  for  the  most 
part^  they  failed ;  partly  ownng  to  the  political  and  religious 
dissensions  of  the  people,*  partly  to  their  temperament, 
partly  to  the  prevalence  of  agricultural  over  commercial 
occupations  and  habits,  and  not  a  little  to  the  deficiency 
of  early  education.  Mechanics'  institutions  in  Ireland 
never  appear  to  have  got  into  a  congenial  soil,  and  almost 
as  soon  as  planted  have  begun  to  droop  and  die.  But 
there  was  another  class  besides  operatives  who  required 
to  be  provided ;  a  numerous,  active,  intelligent,  and  influ- 
ential class, — the  large  population  of  our  counting-houses, 
the  clerks  of  our  public  offices,  our  law  pupils,  young 
artists,  &c.  &c.  Many  of  these  had  obtained  a  tolerable 
preparatory  education,  and  were  anxious  to  improve^ 
as  far  as  circumstances  would  allow,  their  early  acquire- 
ments. Many,  in  the  midst  of  a  laborious  profession, 
found  still  some  hours  for  mental  relaxation  and  enjoy- 
ment. They  wished  to  do  whatever  they  could  to  keep  up 
the  associations  of  their  early  instruction,  and  did  much 
considering  their  means  ;  but  these  were  slight, — their 
opportunities  few,  —  their  instruments  meagre.  Re- 
stricted, till  lately,  in  their  admission  even  to  the  British 
Museum ;  with  no  other  library  thoroughly  open  to  the 
public, — our  museums  and  other  galleries,  our  great  monu- 
mental collections,  which  ought  to  be  the  great  book  of 
the  community,  for  the  most  part  a  sealed  book,  or 

*  These  dissensions  seem  unfortunately  to  have  absorbed  the  whole 
moral  and  intellectual  man,  and  have  operated,  if  possible,  more  inju- 
riously, in  this  particular,  on  the  upper  than  oh  the  other  classes  of  so- 
ciety. Literary  or  scientific  pursuits  are  rare  amongst  the  gentry.  Me- 
chanics' Institutions,  Literary  and  Scientific  Societies,  have  appeared 
in  Dublin,  Belfast,  Cork,  Limerick,  Waterford,  &.c.  but  with  various 
success. 
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visible  only  through  money; — debarred,  in  fine,  from  all 
cheap  chances  of  self-improvement  in  the  midst  of  an 
"  enlightened''  and  "  liberar  community,  they  too^  as 
well  as  the  operative  classes,  had  to  recur  to  their  insu- 
lated efforts  for  a  supply.  Accordingly,  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tutions were  soon  followed  by  Literary  and  Scientific  In- 
stitutions, Philosophical  Institutions^  Public  Libraries,  &c. 
open  indeed  to  all,  but  founded  and  supported  prin- 
cipally by  the  class  just  mentioned.  They  form,  when 
taken  in  combination  with  Village  Reading  Societies  and 
Mechanics'  Institutes  on  one  hand,  and  the  great  Literary 
and  Scientific  Bodies  of  the  Metropolis  on  the  other,  an 
intermediate  and  important  link  in  Subsidiary  Education  ; 
and  connect,  in  an  efficient  and  natural  manner,  not  only 
rich  and  poor,  but  the  two  extremes  of  national  instruc- 
tion, one  with  the  other. 

There  is  doubtless  much  value  in  this  system.  It  pos- 
sesses great  facility  of  combination  and  adaptation.  With 
small  expenditure  of  power,  whether  in  funds  or  labour, 
it  does  great  things.  Each  individual  is  slightly  tasked, 
and  all  receive  large  benefit.  It  takes  in  all ;  it  welcomes 
all.  No  dragons  of  prejudice  or  monopoly  watch  at  its 
gates.  It  has  no  tests  of  belief  to  qualify  for  search  after 
knowledge :  it  gives  with  cheerfulness  and  accepts  with 
thanks  ;  it  rejoices  in  competition,  and  hails  every  new 
rival  in  the  race.  The  instruction  is  varied ;  and  if  not 
always  the  best,  or  after  the  best  method,  the  defect  is 
not  inherent  in  the  system,  it  arises  solely  from  circum- 
stances. 

The  most  obvious  of  these  has  already  been  stated, — 
the  want  of  a  good  system  of  elementary  education.  This 
necessarily  produces  much  of  that  disorder  and  dissipa- 
tion, amongst  various  studies,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
ordinary  complaints  against  Mechanics'  and  other  similar 
Institutions.  Choice  of  reading  and  study  is  not  always 
an  easy  matter  even  to  the  most  cultivated ;  how  much 
more  so  to  those  who  have  had  no  culture,  or  so  scanty  as 
scarcely  to  deserve  the  name.  Thrown  amidst  the  "  ccena 
dubia'  of  science  and  literature,  without  any  habits  of  dis- 
crimination, without  any  one  to  guide  or  control  their 
appetite,  no  wonder  they  should  make  many  and  serious 
mistakes,  and  draw  in  disease,  instead  of  nourishment, 
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from  the  feast.  But  in  a  country  like  this,  where  the 
practical  is  every  moment  in  demand,  these  are  errors 
which  cannot  long  endure.  Accordingly,  every  day  pre- 
sents some  new  expedient  for  their  correction.  Popular 
condensations  and  abridgements  of  the  most  necessary 
sciences,  with  their  applications  to  particular  professions 
and  trades,  cutting  off  the  ornamental  and  leaving 
the  useful,,  and  presenting  only  what  is  essential  and 
special  in  each,  are  valuable  aids  to  those  whose  time  of 
acquisition  is  limited,  and  who  are  called  on  directly  and 
incessantly  for  application.*  It  saves  time  and  prevents 
wandering;  leads  them  to  what  they  want,  and  leads 
them  at  once.  With  this  view,  also,  there  has  been  more 
care  lately  shown  in  the  selection  of  libraries ;  and  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Knowledge,  with  a  laudable 
desire  to  guide  such  selection,  has  published  a  catalogue 
of  such  works  as  appear  best  suited  to  the  particular 
wants  of  these  institutions,  and  which  may  still  farther 
be  improved  into  a  "  catalogue  raisonnee,*'  by  short  no- 
tices of  the  contents^  and  a  sketch  of  the  character  of 
the  work  and  writer.  Similar  care  has  been,  in  some  in- 
stances, bestowed  in  improving  the  classification  of  studies 
and  courses^  though  not  to  the  degree  requisite.  This  is 
a  matter  of  more  importance  than  is  generally  assumed ; 
to  the  want  of  proper  original  arrangement,  arising  out 
of  the  nature  of  the  studies  themselves,  and  not  to  tran- 
sitory or  conventional  circumstances  only,  may  be  traced 
much  of  the  confusion  so  incidental  to  after-instruction. 
It  thus  becomes  a  business  of  moment,  the  judicious 
ordering  of  the  whole  system  at  the  outset.  Judging 
from  programs  and  prospectuses,  it  yet  appears  to  be 
very  imperfectly  attended  to.  The  most  important  cor- 
rective measure,  yet  attempted,  is  the  annexation  of 
elementary  and  other  schools  to  these  institutions. 
This  is  striking  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  securing,  at 
least  to  the  rising  generation,  the  certainty  of  the  full 

*  I  must  not  be  understood,  however,  to  prefer  this  to  the  severe  and 
radical  study  necessary  really  to  master  any  branch  of  science  or  lite- 
rature. I  am  aware,  with  Bacon,  that  these  distilled  books  are  very 
often  like  distilled  waters,  flashy  things but  the  question  is  not 
between  the  good  and  the  best,  but  between  the  tolerable,  and  nothing 
at  all. 
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enjoyment  of  whatever  benefits  these  bodies  are  calcu- 
lated to  confer.  Nor  is  this  intended  to  be  confined  to 
elementary  schools.  The  establishment  of  the  High 
School  at  Liverpool,  opened  on  the  15th  of  September 
last,  is  a  strong  instance  of  how  much  may  be  done,  and 
how  well  done,  in  carrying  up  the  system,  through  all  its 
gradations,  until  it  mixes  with  that  after-instruction  which 
is  the  object  of  the  societies  themselves. 

A  second  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  these  bodies  is 
their  separation  one  from  the  other.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  this  is  not  peculiar  to  them  ;  it  pervades  the 
whole  of  our  education.  We  have  no  system,  no  connex- 
ion, no  gradation  ;  all  is  individual :  there  is  no  common- 
wealth. Each  society  is  not  only  allowed,  but  almost  com- 
pelled, to  work  by  itself.  This  may  be  very  independent, 
but  it  is  not  very  wise  ;  neither  likel}^  to  abridge  time,  ex- 
pense, or  labour,  nor  to  advance  the  society  to  the  point 
at  which  it  ought  to  aim.  Reports  are  published  periodi- 
cally, it  is  true ;  but  they  are  in  circulation  only,  gene- 
rally speaking,  in  the  particular  town, — often  only  amongst 
the  members  of  the  particular  society,— drawn  up  on  differ- 
ent principles,  and  published  at  different  times.  The  evil 
of  all  this  is  obvious.  Each  has  to  trust  to  its  own  local 
experience.  Experience  thus  limited  not  only  tends  to 
produce  errors  in  bodies,  as  in  individuals,  but  once  pro- 
duced maintains  them.  If  I  were  desirous  to  correct  an 
unreasonable  prejudice,  I  should  at  once  suggest  the 
propriety  of  travelling  :  the  wider  the  range  of  compari- 
son, the  more  accurate  usually  our  conclusions.  As 
things  now  are,  a  Mechanics'  Institution  may  for  years 
be  placed  beside  another  in  the  same  district,  per- 
haps in  the  same  town,  and  yet  each  know  little  or 
nothing  of  its  neighbour's  organisation  or  movements. 
It  may  labour  under  serious  defects,  which  the  least 
acquaintance  with  the  better  system  elsewhere  pur- 
sued might  have  removed ;  it  may  gradually  fall  into 
stagnation,  which  the  least  reference  to  the  energy  of 
others  might  have  prevented.  And  though  this  be  not 
altogether  the  case,  and  the  institution  be  in  a  tolerably 
healthy  state,  still  half  its  efficiency  is  not  put  out.  The 
principle  which  gives  so  much  value  to  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tutions is  combination  ;  by  its  more  or  less  extended  ap- 
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plication,  it  is  enabled  to  effect  more  or  less  good.  This  is 
carried  out  to  its  fullest  extent  in  each  particular  society, 
but  altogether  unknown  or  neglected  in  the  relations  which 
one  society  bears  to  the  other.  No  aid  is  communicated 
or  borrowed;  each  is  allowed  to  apply  its  own  insulated 
strength  in  its  own  narrow  sphere.  There  is  thus  much 
waste  of  power,  much  unnecessary  machinery.  To  judge 
of  its  consequences,  we  need  only  compare  in  any  matter 
the  working  and  cost  of  the  individual,  with  the  working 
and  cost  of  the  aggregate.  A  single  subscriber,  to  attain 
anything  like  the  amount  of  instruction  easily  procured 
in  a  Mechanics*  Institution,  would  have  to  expend  many 
times  the  same  anfiount  if  working  by  himself.  The  same 
teacher  who  teaches  one  may  teach  many,  and  often 
many  with  as  much  facility  as  one.  In  like  manner  one 
lecturer  may  answer  for  an  aggregate  of  societies,  as  well 
as  for  an  aggregate  of  individuals.  Were  there  anything 
like  co-operation,  the  societies  of  a  district  might  com- 
bine for  the  lectures  of  the  district.  Lecture  circuits, 
by  mutual  arrangement,  might  be  universally  established. 
The  very  best  might  be  obtained  at  a  less  cost  than  the 
most  indifferent  at  present.  The  lecturer  would  be  sure 
of  a  succession  of  prepared  audiences  on  one  side ;  the 
expenses  on  the  other  would  be  borne  in  common.  Nor 
would  this  be  the  only  benefit.  Much  of  the  discre- 
pancy between  one  society  and  another  would  gradually 
disappear.  Similar  courses  of  instruction  from  the  same 
person  would  produce  harmony  without  monotony.  To  a 
certain  degree  this  principle  has  been  acted  on  in  the 
instance  of  libraries.  One  library,  by  itinerating  from 
place  to  place,  as  in  the  East  Lothian,  has  been  rendered 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  a  large  community.  This^  some 
may  consider  as  a  substitute  rather  than  an  improve- 
ment ;  excellent  for  a  poor  and  scattered  district's  popu- 
lation, but  not  required  or  of  much  advantage  in  a  richer. 
The  case  would  be  otherwise,  however,  with  lecturers  ; 
the  principle  by  the  application  of  which  a  great  benefit 
at  a  little  cost  is  obtained  for  a  large  number,  is  the  same. 

Nor  are  these  the  sole  evils  arising  from  this  want  of 
co-operation.  Not  only  is  general  improvement  impeded, 
and  instruction,  of  a  high  cast,  obtained  with  much  ex- 
pense and  difficulty  ;  but  the  very  studies  which  seem  to 
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be  prosecuted  with  most  assiduity  are  not  rendered  as 
subservient  to  local  and  general  uses  as  might  be  prac- 
ticable and  expedient.  Each  museum  and  collection  is 
formed  on  too  wide  a  plan  ;  too  little  attention  is  given  to 
local  objects  and  purposes.  The  results  of  this  affect 
materially  both  the  society  and  the  community.  A  cer- 
tain stock  of  specimens  is  necessary  (as  a  general  ap- 
paratus) for  public  instruction  ;  but  this  is  soon  acquired  : 
the  great  mass  of  our  museums  look  much  beyond  this ; 
they  seek  specimens  from  abroad,  as  much  for  display  as 
use,  at  great  cost  and  labour.  Yet  it  is  precisely  what 
is  nearest  at  hand  and  cheapest,  that  after  all,  is  the  most 
valuable.  On  no  objects  are  the  faculties  so  likely  to  be 
well  exercised  as  on  objects  within  every-day  reach :  the 
results  of  inquiry  are  sure  to  be  more  accurate,  subject 
as  they  are  to  much  stricter  and  more  frequent  tests ; 
they  lead  to  more  immediate  utility ;  they  are  the  very 
materials  of  all  after-knowledge ;  they  are  more  or  less 
interwoven  with  all  the  purposes  of  local  life.  The  for- 
mation of  a  local  museum,  carried  on  by  the  institution 
according  to  the  peculiar  dispositions  and  opportunities 
of  its  members,  necessarily  leads  to  all  this.  Whilst  one 
party,  or  individual,  is  engaged  with  local  mineralogy  or 
geology,  another  with  local  natural  history,  a  third  with 
local  antiquities,  a  fourth  is  occupied  with  local  sta- 
tistics and  economics ;  and  all  more  or  less  pass  through 
a  course,  of  all  others,  to  themselves  and  their  districts 
the  most  beneficial, — a  course  of  thorough  study  of  those 
very  matters  in  which  one  way  or  other  they  are  for  the 
rest  of  their  life  most  likely  to  be  engaged.  In  the  mean 
time  the  collection  proceeds,  without  drawing  on  their 
purse  ;  the  materials  are  found  in  their  daily  walk.  But 
it  must  not  on  that  account  be  considered  less  precious 
to  others  as  well  as  themselves.  Where  communication 
is  so  easy,  and  science  ready  to  avail  itself  at  the  earliest 
notice  of  every  discovery,  the  more  complete  these  local 
museums,  the  quicker  must  be  the  general  progress  of  all 
science.  What  the  traveller  looks  for  on  arriving  at  a 
town  is,  not  what  he  has  left  behind  him  in  another, — 
not  indifferent  duplicates  of  the  great  collections  of 
the  larger  towns  ;  but  what  is  special  to  the  town,  how- 
ever small,  and  to  the  district  itself.   No  one  can  enter 
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the  museums  and  model  galleries  of  Italy,  France,  Bel- 
gium, Germany,  &c.  &c.  without  being  struck  by  the 
extensive  and  important  additions  made  by  this  local 
spirit,  working  on  its  special  territory,  to  the  general 
treasures.  Archaeology  profits  by  it  in  Italy.  It  sets  the 
excavator  to  work  in  every  field,  on  every  hillock ;  and  has 
thus  done  more  to  detect  the  ancient  world  of  their  fore- 
fathers than  the  purses  of  princes.  Neither  is  the  natural 
world  neglected.  Who  would  exchange  a  second-rate  ge- 
neral museum  for  the  Vesuvian  collection  at  Naples,  and 
the  almost  perfect  ^tneean  museum  of  the  Cavalier  Gioieni 
at  Catania.  In  France  and  Belgium,  model  collections 
illustrative  of  local  industry  are  frequent.  The  collec- 
tion, at  Brussels,  of  models  for  bridges,  sluices,  canals, 
windmills,  &c.  is  not  more  instructive  and  interesting  to 
the  nation,  (and  the  numerous  visitors,  even  from  the 
lowest  classes,  are  the  best  proof  of  such  interest,)  than 
to  the  stranger  travelling  through :  at  a  glance  he 
has  before  him  the  characteristic  improvements  of  the 
place.  Statistical  science  is  scarcely  less  benefited : 
data,  apparently  of  no  moment  in  their  detached  state, 
become  often  of  the  deepest  consequence  when  they 
come  to  be  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  others.  I'here 
is  no  man,  however  humble,  however  restricted  his  sphere, 
who  cannot  contribute  his  quota  to  the  stock,  and  as  far 
as  in  him  lies,  and  often  beyond  what  he  can  easily  in 
any  way  imagine,  assist  in  forwarding  the  progress  of 
science.  Finally,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  pre- 
cludes or  militates  against  more  general  collections  ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  greatly  facilitates  their  formation.  .  A 
regular  system  of  exchange  once  established,  between 
one  museum  and  another,  of  their  local  specimens,  would 
soon,  at  the  mere  expense  of  carriage,  give  each,  besides 
their  local,  a  general  museum,  sufficient  for  all  ordinary 
purposes  of  private  or  public  study. 

But  the  great  difficulty  remains  behind.  Admitting, 
to  the  fullest,  the  value  of  all  this,  how  is  it  to  be  carried 
into  execution  ?  These  institutions  are  all  small  re- 
publics, self-born,  self-governed ;  owning  no  external 
authority  entitled  to  combine,  much  less  compress  them. 
There  is  no  central  power  of  sufficient  weight  to  act 
even  as  an  intermediate.  A  traveller  now  and  then  brings 
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back  to  his  native  town  an  improvement  which  is  some- 
times adopted,  and  sometimes  not;  and  there  the  whole 
innovation  ends.  Yet,  in  the  absence  of  such  a  Central 
body, — of  a  Minister  or  Board  of  Education, — it  is  surely 
desirable  to  find  some  sort  of  substitute.  America  has 
experienced  the  same  inconveniences^  and  attempted  (we 
shall  soon  see  with  what  success)  a  remedy.  She  has 
shaped  a  system  out  of  the  disjointed  elements;  and, 
aided  by  the  just  gradation  of  her  political  structure, 
furnishing  for  this  literary  organisation  a  model  ready 
made  to  her  hands,  has  so  framed  it  as  to  fit  it  for  easy 
and  early  extension  over  the  whole  of  her  rapidly  in- 
creasing population. 

Like  almost  everything  in  that  country,  the  Lyceum 
system,  as  it  is  called,  sprang  from  humble  beginnings. 
The  first  proposal  made  to  the  public,  was  in  the  10th 
number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  in  the 
year  1826.  At  this  time,  not  even  a  designation  by 
which  it  should  be  known  had  been  adopted.  A  few 
weeks  afterwards,  the  system  w^as  more  formally  pro- 
posed to  the  citizens  of  Milbury  (Massachusetts);  and  a 
society  organised  by  thirty  or  forty  farmers  and  me- 
chanics, under  the  name  of  "  The  Milbury  branch  of  the 
American  Lyceum^'  was  established.  Twelve  or  fifteen 
towns  in  the  same  vicinity  promptly  followed  their  ex- 
ample, and  united  by  delegates  in  forming  The  Wor- 
cester County  Lyceum.''  During  the  same  season,  several 
societies  with  similar  titles  and  objects  were  constituted 
in  the  county  of  Windham  (Connecticut) ;  and  so  rapid 
was  the  progress,  that  already,  in  1831,  there  existed  not 
less  than  eight  hundred  or  one  thousand  town  Lyceums, 
fifty  or  sixty  county  Lyceums,  and  a  general  union  of  the 
whole,  under  the  denomination  of  "  The  National  Ly- 
ceum,'' The  object  of  these  institutions  is  in  no  im- 
portant particular  different  from  ours.  It  has,  as  the 
report  of  "  The  National  Lyceum  "  in  1831  expresses  it, 
for  its  object,  the  universal  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge. It  aims  at  universal  education,  by  inducing  and 
enabling  all  whom  it  embraces  to  educate  themselves  : 
it  wishes  to  encircle  within  its  influence  all  classes — the 
farmer,  the  mechanic,  not  less  than  the  scholar  and  the 
philosopher;  all  ages — early  childhood,  mature  hfe,  and 
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declining  years/'  The  organisation  by  which  this  is  pro- 
posed to  be  attained  is  well  adapted  to  the  purpose. 
There  are  three  classes  of  Lyceums,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  one  subordinate  to  the  other :  1st.  "  Town  Ly- 
ceums 2nd.  "County  Lyceums;"  3rd.  "State  Ly- 
ceums ;  "  finally,  *^  the  National  Lyceum,''  to  v/hich,  as 
to  a  great  National  Board  for  the  management  of  sub- 
sidiary education,  is  entrusted  the  direction  and  control 
of  the  entire  system.  The  "  Town  Lyceums,"  which 
also  assume  the  designation  of  "  Branches  of  the  Ame- 
rican Lyceum,"  are  usually  composed  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  town :  the  life  subscription  is  twenty, 
the  annual,  two  dollars ;  three-fourths  of  which  are  applied 
to  the  purchase  of  apparatus,  books,  tools,  &c.  for  the  use 
of  the  Town  Lyceum,  and  the  remaining  one-fourth  is 
forwarded  to  the  County  Lyceum,  for  the  purpose  of 
defraying  the  expenses  of  county  libraries,  apparatus, 
and  collections  too  heavy  for  the  Town  Lyceums — of 
maps  and  agents  for  town  and  county  surveys,  statistical 
inquiries,  &c.  &c.  They  hold  meetings  for  lectures  and 
essay  discussions,  in  literature  and  science,  at  stated 
periods,  and  establish  classes  in  various  courses,  under 
the  superintendence  of  their  lecturers,  for  the  education 
of  their  junior  members,  and  the  greater  improvement  of 
the  instruction  pursued  in  schools. 

The  "  County  Lyceums "  propose  the  same  objects 
(though  on  a  larger  scale)  as  the  Town  Lyceums,  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  Lyceums  generally  throughout  the 
county,  and  co-operate  with  the  State  and  National  Ly- 
ceum in  the  same  manner  as  the  Town  Lyceum^  do  with 
them  in  all  measures  recommended  for  the  advancement 
of  national  education  and  the  general  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge. The  members  consist  of  delegates  from  the  several 
Town  Lyceum.s  in  the  county,  each  Lyceum  having  the 
right  of  sending  three.  The  County  Lyceum  holds 
semi-annual  meetings,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  reports 
or  statements  from  the  Town  Lyceums,  supporting  dis- 
cussions and  pronouncing  addresses,  or  reading  papers 
upon  any  subject  relative  to  the  theory  or  practice  of 
education.  They  procure,  moreover,  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  their  funds,  a  county  library,  apparatus,  col- 
lection  in   natural  history,  mineralogy,  models^  &c. ; 
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appoint  a  supervisor,  or  civil  engineer,  to  aid  in  surveys 
for  town  or  county  maps,  &c.  agents  for  statistical  in- 
quiries, &:c.  &c. ;  and  finally  carry  into  execution  any 
other  arrangements  for  the  general  or  special  objects  of 
the  Lyceum  system  throughout  their  jurisdiction.  The 
formation  of  these  collections  is  shared  equally  (as  far 
as  the  labour  is  in  question)  by  all.  It  is  the  result  of 
the  active  and  unceasing  research  in  which  the  Town 
Lyceums  especially  are  engaged. 

Thousands  of  children,  of  not  more  than  eight  or  ten 
years  old,  know  now  more  of  geology,  mineralogy,  botany, 
statistical  facts,  &c.  &c. — in  fine,  of  what  immediately 
concerns  their  daily  interests  and  occupations,  — than  was 
probably  known  thirty  years  ago  by  any  five  individuals 
in  the  United  States.  Indeed,  so  universally,  and  to  such 
excellent  profit  is  this  taste  diffused,  that  in  some  sec- 
tions of  the  country  the  majority  of  the  school-houses 
are  furnished  with  collections  procured  by  the  children 
themselves.  Town,  County,  and  State  Lyceums  are 
thus  fitted  out,  at  a  trifling  expense,  with  very  excellent 
elementary  museums  ;  and  a  general  deposit  and  distri- 
buting office  for  their  more  perfect  and  uniform  supply 
is  established  by  common  co-operation  at  New  York, 
under  the  direction  of  the  National  department  of  the 
institution. 

Another  object,  scarcely  inferior  to  the  preceding,  is 
the  formation  of  a  good  series  of  town,  county,  and  state 
maps,  with  accompanying  illustrations  and  explanations, 
delineating  minutely  and  comprehensively  the  physical 
and  moral  features  and  resources,  the  geography,  geology, 
agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  statistics  of 
each  district.  To  forward  this  great  national  object,  a 
committee  was  appointed  by  the  National  Lyceum  to 
determine  in  the  first  instance  a  judicious  and  uniform 
mode  of  delineation.  The  plan  determined  on  was  then 
forwarded  to  all  the  Lyceums;  and  maps  filled  up  in  pur- 
suance to  this  plan  have  been  sent  up  in  return,  from 
time  to  time,  from  several  Lyceums  to  the  committee. 
When  sufficiently  tested  and  approved  of,  they  are  pub- 
lished as  Model  Maps  SLud  in  such  numbers,  and  at  so 
cheap  a  price,  that  every  individual  member  of  every 
Lyceum  is  enabled  to  procure  a  copy.    These  model 
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maps  form  the  basis  for  new  geographical,  geological,  or 
statistical  additions  which  are  likely  to  be  communicated 
by  individuals  to  the  Lyceum,  and  from  one  Lyceum  to 
the  other.  Thus,  it  is  hoped,  there  will  ultimately  be  a 
very  complete  series  of  town^  county,  and  state  atlases, 
in  reference  to  all  these  important  subjects,  on  a  plan 
and  scale  which  will  be  perfectly  intelligible,  and  within 
the  reach  of  every  American  from  one  extremity  of  the 
Union  to  the  other.  The  mental  exercise  attending  these 
researches  is  not  less  important  than  the  researches 
themselves. 

The  third  class,  immediately  superior  to  the  County 
Lyceums,  are  the  State  Lyceums.'*  They  are  com- 
posed of  delegates  from  the  County  Lyceums,  as  the 
County  Lyceums  are  of  delegates  from  the  Town.  They 
hold  annual  meetings,  as  the  counties  semi-annual,  to 
hear  reports  from  the  County  Lyceums  on  the  progress 
of  education  in  every  part  of  the  state,  to  collect  and 
combine  facts  of  an  useful  character,  to  publish  results 
and  statements  of  former  experiments,  to  suggest  new 
ones,  to  confer  and  propose  prizes  and  rewards, — in  a  word, 
to  act  in  every  particular  as  a  sort  of  Provincial  Board 
in  aid  of  the  National  one,  (as  the  National  Lyceum  may 
be  called,)  for  the  promotion  of  general  education. 

The  "  National  Lyceum,"  which  forms  the  fourth  and 
crowning  department  of  the  institution,  is  composed  of 
delegates  from  the  State  Lyceums.  Where  State  Ly- 
ceums are  not  established,  the  National  Lyceum  invites 
delegates  from  the  County  or  Town  Lyceums,  as  the  case 
may  be,  or,  where  they  have  not  yet  appeared,  from  the 
several  classes  of  public  teachers.  The  National  Lyceum 
meets  once  a  year,  in  May,  to  receive  reports  from  all 
the  State  Lyceums,  to  discuss  subjects  connected  with 
the  general  objects  and  interests  of  the  institution,  es- 
pecially the  advancement  of  Lyceum  and  Common  School 
education,  and  in  general  to  determine  the  best  means 
which  may  be  devised  to  ensure  the  general  diffusion  of 
useful  knowledge.  The  minutes  of  their  meetings  state 
the  subjects  which  have  been  discussed.  Several  are  of 
the  highest  interest  and  utility;  such  as  "The  most 
eligible  plan  of  promoting  education  by  legislative  enact- 
ments." "  Ought  Manual-labour  schools  to  be  encouraged, 
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and  upon  what  general  plan  ?"    ^'  What  are  the  greatest 
desiderata  for  the  improvement  of  Common  Schools?'* 
Some  of  these  questions  were  argued  at  great  length  : 
others  merely  suggested,  after  a  brief  outHne,  for  future 
argument ;  and  members  of  the  Lyceum  appointed  to 
collect  information,  and  to  prepare  reports  thereon  for 
the  next  annual  meeting.    Ladies,  as  well  as  gentlemen,  ] 
(and  who  have  better  claim  than  they  have  to  be  con-  ■ 
suited^  especially  on  early  education?)  the  most  expe-  : 
rienced  professors  as  well  as  the  most  distinguished  i 
statesmen,  theorists  and  practical  men,  were  all  equally  en- 
gaged— all  with  an  equal  zeal  and  benevolence — in  these 
most  useful  pursuits.    Professor  C.  Dewy  was  appointed 
to  prepare  a  report  or  address  "  On  the  introduction  of 
the  Natural  Sciences  into  Common  Schools      the  Hon- 
ourable Mr.  Everett  "On  Systems  of  Education,  with 
a  special  reference  to  the  promotion  of  national  unity 
and  elevation  of  character;"  Miss  C.  Beecher  "  On  the 
appropriate  branches  of  Female  education,  and  the  ap- 
propriate organization  of  Female  schools."    To  collect, 
consolidate,  and  perpetuate  these  advantages,  "  Corre-  i 
sponding  "  and  "  Recording  "  Secretaries  were  appointed.  { 
The  Corresponding  Secretaries  have  each  their  particular  i 
department ;  to  the  first  is  assigned  the  department  of  c 

Colleges,  and  their  connexion  with  Common  Schools ; "  t 
to  the  second,  that  of  "  books,  apparatus,  and  branches  e 
of  study ; "  to  the  third,  "  legislative  provisions  and  i 
arrangements  for  schools,  public  institutions,"  &c.  &c.  t 
They  are  required  during  the  year  to  collect  details  on  v 
each  of  these  heads,  to  report  thereon  at  the  annual  .  o 
meeting,  and  to  furnish  copies  and  all  accompanying  jf 
documents  relating  thereto  to  the  Recording  Secretary,  ai 
The  Recording  Secretary,  on  his  side,  has  to  digest  and  st 
arrange  these  materials  in  a  practical  form ;  and  to  pub-  (ii 
lish  them,  when  approved,  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  if( 
members  and  friends  of  the  institution.  Nor  are  these  is, 
aids  confined  to  pupils  :  in  addition^  there  are  periodical  in; 
meetings,  in  the  counties,  states,  and  finally  at  New  nf 
York,  of  public  Teachers  ;  one  of  the  best  means  yet  de-  «ti| 
vised  to  keep  instruction  up  to  the  existing  standard  of  pej 
civilization.  otj 

The  result  of  this  organization  in  every  department  e\i 
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has  far  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its 
I  founders.    It  has  extended  and  improved  schools,  not 
only  by  offering  infinitely  greater  facilities  and  exciting  a 
greater  desire  for  their  establishment,  but  also  by  elevat- 
ing the  character  of  their  instruction.    "  By  the  simplest 
means/'  adds  the  Report,  "  entirely  within  the  reach 
of  every  town  in  the  United  States,  the  character  of  a 
vast  number  of  schools  has  been  entirely  changed^  and 
that  too  without  any  additional  expense  of  time  or  mo- 
ney.   Numerous  towns  are  now  realizing  double  from 
their  appropriations  to  schools  of  what  they  received  two 
years  since.    The  same  teachers  and  the  same  pupils  do 
twice  the  work  but  very  recently  performed  by  them,  in 
consequence  of  the  management  and  aid  received  by  them 
from  Lyceums.    These  institutions  virtually  constitute  a 
Seminary  for  Teachers^  already  enjoyed  by  thousands, 
and  capable  of  being  so  extended  as  to  embrace  every 
teacher  in  our  Union,  and  under  such  circumstances  as  to 
improve  him  immediately,  constantly,  and  without  ex- 
pense."— Report^  p.  1 1.     Indeed,   so  efficient  has  such 
influence  been,  that  to  it,  in  a  great  degree,  has  been 
i  ascribed  the  Convention  of  Teachers  assembled  in  Boston 
ir  in  May  1830,  consisting  of  several  hundred  persons,  prin- 
of  cipally  of  this  profession,  from  eleven  different  states  in 
the  Union,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  society  of  teach- 
es  ers  under  the  name  of  the  "  American  Institute  of  In- 
d  str action."    To  judge  from  their  constitution,  and  the  lec- 
c.   tures  dehvered  on  the  occasion,  the  project  was  attended 
n  with  no  small  degree  of  success.  "  To  elevate  the  standard 
i  of  popular  instruction,  to  obtain  by  co-operation  a  know- 
ledge  of  its  actual  condition,  to  diff  use  it  still  more  widely, 
V.  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  qualification  of  its  in- 
n(i  structors,  so  that  the  business  of  teaching  shall  not  be 
b-  the  last  resort  of  dulness  and  indolence,"  were  objects 
:e  well  worthy  the  attention  of  a  state  whose  first  principle 
;e  is,  "  that  the  wise  and  continued  exercise  of  their  free 
institutions  can  only  be  secured  by  the  universal  diffusion 
of  education ;"  and,  as  a  consequence,  "  that  the  state" — I 
still  quote  the  Report — "  is  bound  to  provide  for,  and  com- 
,;f  pel,  the  education  of  all  its  citizens."    But,  lofty  as  these 
objects  maybe,  proportionate  zeal  and  ability  have  been 
evinced  in  carrying  them  out  into  execution.     The  dis- 
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courses  of  Professor  Weyland,  Mr.  Carter,  and  Mr.  Col- 
burn  especially,  evince  the  superiority  of  American  teach- 
ers as  a  body  to  our  own;  a  superiority  not  ascribable  to 
any  pre-eminence  of  intellect  or  position,  but  chiefly,  in 
addition  to  their  own  exertions,  to  their  far  greater  spirit 
of  union  and  co-operation,  favoured,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
the  existence  of  something  like  a  national  system  to  carry 
such  a  feeling  into  practical  effect.  But  the  ameliorations 
are  not  limited  to  the  improvement  of  teachers.  It  has 
established,  materially  enlarged,  and  extended  the  sphere 
and  utility  of  libraries,  museums,  &c.  &c.  "  Many,  before 
the  Lyceum  had  been  established,  consisted  of  not  more 
than  a  dozen  or  two  of  books,  and  even  these  few  were 
without  readers.  The  communication  of  knowledge  has 
infinitely  increased  the  thirst  for  more.  It  has  formed 
everywhere  not  only  the  nucleus  of  useful  collections, 
but  roused  (what  is  infinitely  more  valuable)  a  curiosity 
and  desire  of  literary  and  scientific  acquisition  in  every 
class,  which  will,  at  no  distant  period,  by  its  exercise  and 
operation,  add  immeasurably  to  the  ample  accumulation 
already  acquired  of  national  and  individual  wealth  and 
prosperity.  It  has  developed  talents  before  imknown 
even  to  the  possessors  themselves  or  their  friends."  It  is 
still  further  emphatically  observed  by  the  Report,  that 
in  numerous  instances  some  of  the  most  valuable  commu- 
nications have  been  made  by  those  from  whom  nothing 
was  anticipated,  and  that  not  unfrequently  in  the  hands 
of  mechanics  and  farmers  they  are  found  to  be  conducted 
with  more  spirit  and  energy  than  when  entrusted  wholly 
or  principally  to  men  of  literary  pursuits.  This,  of  itself,  is 
a  most  encouraging  mental  revolution,  and  distinctly  points 
out  the  opening  of  a  new  era.  Everywhere  its  spirit  is 
visible  in  the  improved  habits,  moral  and  intellectual,  of 
the  population.  New  and  absorbing  occupations  have 
been  substituted  for  the  old  ;  idleness  yields  to  industry, 
intemperance  to  sobriety,  turbulence  to  order,  barbarism 
and  brutahty  to  civilization  and  refinement.  Wherever 
Lyceums  have  been  established,  these  results  are  to  a  de- 
gree uniform  ;  the  w^hole  tone  and  character  of  society  are 
almost  instantaneously  changed  and  elevated ;  the  daily 
intercourse  of  neighbours  and  friends  is  diverted  into  a 
new  and  better  channel;  it  continues  to  flow  with  in- 
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creased  beauty  and  energy,  and  to  enliven,  purify,  and 
bless  everything  in  its  course.  In  a  word,  from  the  Ly- 
ceum Institution,  America  seems  destined  yet  to  receive 
a  remarkable  alteration  in  the  whole  frame  of  her  society. 
It  will  be,  at  the  same  time,  the  humanizer  of  her  man- 
ners, the  guardian  of  her  institutions,  and  the  best  assur- 
ance she  can  desire  of  her  future  civilization,  prosperity, 
and  peace.*' — Report,  pp.  11,  12. 

Such  is  the  American  system :  it  is  vast,  and  perhaps 
a  long  period  must  elapse  before  it  can  be  put  into  com- 
plete operation.  Like  most  American  organisations,  it 
contemplates  a  comprehensive  future ;  and  seems  design- 
ed by  a  broad  original  plan  to  avoid  all  those  numerous 
incoherencies  to  which,  from  a  different  principle  and 
conduct,  all  English  administration  and  legislation  are  emi- 
nently subject.  This  difference  is  radical,  and  results 
from  the  different  manner  in  which  the  two  states  were 
founded.  Our  laws  and  institutions  have  come  to  us 
fragment  by  fragment,  the  immediate  effect  of  some  ur- 
gent necessity,  without  much  reference  to  past  or  future. 
America  looks  out  from  her  vantage  ground  over  a  great 
community,  and  creates  calmly  and  deliberately  for  a  still 
mightier  posterity.  She  already  sees,  though  faintly,  the 
outlines  of  a  great  nation, — the  village  preluding  to  the 
town,  and  the  loghouse  to  the  village  ;  and  prepares  for 
this  expanding  size  and  strength  accordingly.  In  the  in- 
terval, whatever  is  done  will  be  done  on  system ;  there 
will  be  nothing  to  waste  or  thwart  future  effort ;  each 
part  wull  be  in  harmony  with  the  whole,  and  with  each 
other. 

The  American  system  is  thus  not  altogether  applicable 
to  us ;  but  it  is  in  some  measure  :  it  offers  very  valuable 
suggestions. 

It  has  two  great  advantages :  well-graduated  subordi- 
nation,— not  links,  but  a  chain  ;  and  most  effective  co-ope- 
ration and  union. 

The  first  would  be  difficult  to  attain,  unless  by  an  ex- 
tensive delegation,  looked  on  at  all  times  with  suspicion 
in  this  country,  and  at  no  time  more  so,  perhaps,  than  at 
the  present.  The  second  could  easily  be  accomplished 
by  a  board  of  National  Education. 

W e  are  in  the  habit  of  considering  a  Board  of  National 
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Education  as  a  mere  instrument  fpr  the  building  of  poor 
schools.  If  it  were  not  something  more,  it  would  be 
scarcely  worth  the  efforts  now  making  to  obtain  it.  It  is 
as  a  means  capable  of  being  applied  to  the  diffusion  of  all 
religious  and  intellectual  education,  that  it  is  of  value. 
If  this  be  so,  there  is  no  more  reason  why  Subsidiary 
education  should  not  enter  into  its  jurisdiction  than  any 
other  department;  not  indeed  that  it  should  be  called,  or 
permitted,  to  exercise  the  same  control  as  over  the  ele- 
mentary or  even  academical  branches,  but  such  only  as 
would  be  in  analogy  with  the  special  objects,  elements,  and 
character  of  this  particular  case.  Mechanics'  Institutes, 
and  other  similar  societies,  are  chiefly  for  adults,  and  are 
necessarily  constituted  on  self-governing  principles.  They 
recognise  no  other  authority  than  their  own  elected  ad- 
ministration. This  is  in  strict  harmony  with  the  principle 
from  which  they  originate,  and  the  purposes  at  which 
they  aim ;  any  external  interference  tending  to  encroach 
on  or  to  disturb  these  rights  or  functions  would  be  a  mis- 
take as  well  as  a  wrongs,  and  would  and  ought  to  be  re- 
sisted. But  there  is  no  reason  why  these  institutions,  as 
well  as  others  for  the  promotion  of  education^  should  not 
avail  themselves,  in  case  it  existed,  of  such  power  for 
their  own  benefit.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  admit  (whilst  they  guard  against  all  undue  control) 
its  aid,  co-operation,  inspection,  communication,  &c.  There 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  employ  it,  as  the  Ameri- 
can Lyceums  do  their  National  Lyceum,  for  the  purposes 
of  improving,  more  firmly  combining,  and  extending  these 
bodies  throughout  the  country.  It  is  quite  obvious  that,  with 
a  very  little  arrangement  and  assistance,  these,  and  every 
other  branch  of  Subsidiary  education,  such  as  schools  of 
science  and  art,  schools  of  engineering,  agriculture^ 
navigation,  &c.  libraries,  museums,  galleries,  collections, 
botanical  gardens,  &c.  might  be  rendered  much  more 
numerous,  available,  and  accessible  to  the  great  mass  of 
the  people.  Why  should  such  advantages  be  rejected  ? 
In  every  country  where  a  system  of  national  education 
exists,  these  departments  enter,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
into  its  province ;  they  are  considered  in  no  wise  inferior 
as  means  for  the  diffusion  of  sound  knowledge  to  any  one 
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of  the  others.  How  a  Minister  and  a  Board  should  be 
constituted  and  regulated^,  so  as  to  discharge  such  duties 
efficiently,  at  the  same  time  that  arrangements  should  be 
adopted  so  as  to  protect  these  institutions  from  all  en- 
croachment on  their  freedom,  are  matters  for  future 
consideration ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that,  once  the 
object  were  considered  worth  accomplishing,  the  exe- 
cution would  be,  though  difficult,  insurmountable.* 

As  it  is,  however,  we  have  no  Minister  or  Board  of 
Education  ;  and  though  it  appears  impossible,  looking  on 
the  rest  of  Europe,  that  we  can  long  be  the  only  country 
without  one,  it  is  still  prudent  to  act  on  the  most  un- 
favourable presumption.  It  is  worth  while  inquiring 
whether  any  substitute,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  can 
be  devised  by  these  institutions  t^hemseives,  which,  by 
bringing  about  a  greater  degree  of  union  between  them, 
shall  materially  add  to  the  efficiency  of  this  important 
branch  of  public  education,  and  ultimately  prepare  it  for 
a  system  analogous  to,  if  not  the  same  as,  that  adopted 
in  America. 

A  regularly  graduated  system,  institution  subordinate 
to  institution,  like  that  of  the  Lyceums,  could  only  be 
carried  into  execution  by  the  consent  of  all  parties  con- 
cerned. This  would  require  a  central  meeting  of  dele- 
gates, with  full  powers  to  remodel,  restrict,  and  enlarge, 

*  Supposing  such  a  body  to  exist,  how  is  this  double  object  to  be 
effected  1  Simply  by  carrying  out  the  principle  necessary  to  regulate 
its  operations  in  reference  to  schools.  Give  the  Board  power  to  apply 
funds,  granted  for  such  purposes  by  Parliament,  to  the  purchase  of  land, 
the  building,  outfitting  of  buildings,  &c.  necessary  for  such  institutions, 
provided  the  locality,  through  its  town  council  or  other  legally  con- 
stituted and  authorised  body,  consents  to  assess  for  its  future  permanent 
support;  such  rate  not  to  be  levied  on  the  lowest  class  of  rate-payers, 
or  in  any  case,  except  with  the  consent,  conveyed  by  requisition,  of  two- 
thirds  thereof.  If  assessment  be  unnecessary  or  impracticable,  let  secu- 
rity to  the  same  effect  be  taken  from  the  applicants.  Where  neither 
can  be  effected,  the  establishment  to  be  left  to  individual  exertion.  In- 
spection and  reports  are  necessary  wherever  there  is  expenditure  of 
public  money.  Parliament  must  be  satisfied  that  ihe  grants  are  well 
applied,  and  the  contract  regularly  fulfilled.  They  should  form  a  con- 
stant condition  of  the  public  aid,  and  could  not  reasonably  be  refused. 
Notice  of  a  bill,  comprehending  the  portion  relating  to  local  districts, 
has  already  been  given  for  the  ensuing  session  :  the  other  portion 
should  be  comprised  in  any  measure  constituting  a  National  Board. 
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in  one  word,  to  establish.  Even  then  with  our  imperfect 
territorial  divisions  it  would  be  difficult  to  maintain  it. 
It  is  not  impracticable,  but  not  easy. 

It  does  not  however  follow,  that  without  attaining  this, 
a  much  closer  combination,  and  a  better  application  of 
local  advantages,  might  not  be  effected  : 

1.  JBtj  Reports. —  These  reports,  to  be  efficient,  should 
be  drawn  up  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  same  model, 
presented  at  the  same  time,  and,  if  deemed  advisable,  to 
the  same  body. 

The  grounds  for  this  are  clear.  The  object  of  all  such 
statements  is,  to  facilitate  comparison,  and  by  extensive 
comparison  to  render  our  conclusions  accurate.  Unless 
we  all  take  the  same  classification  and  periods,  this  is  not 
easy.  Addressed  to  one  and  the  same  body,  they  are 
easily  collected,  collated,  preserved,  digested,  and  circu- 
lated throughout  the  country, 

2.  Periodical  Meetings. — Though  it  might  be  imprac- 
ticable to  convene  anything  like  a  regular  delegation, 
nothing  exists  to  prevent  members  of  these  several  bodies, 
with  other  promoters  of  public  education,  meeting  at 
stated  places  and  periods  for  the  purpose  of  reading 
papers,  receiving  suggestions,  proposing  questions,  offer- 
ing and  declaring  prizes  for  essays  on  education,  &c. 
This  might  gradually  give  rise  to  an  annual  "  Convention 
of  Teachers/'  which,  in  every  country  where  it  has  yet 
been  tried,  has  been  productive  of  great  utility. 

These  views  have  been  already  attempted  to  be 
carried  into  effect.  Immediately  after  the  rising  of  the 
British  Association  at  Bristol  in  1836,  several  gentlemen 
who  had  attended  it  assembled,  and  agreed  to  meet 
for  these  purposes  exclusively,  in  every  future  year,  at 
the  place  where  the  Association  held  its  sittings,  but 
not  till  after  they  had  terminated.  Pursuant  to  such 
resolution,  their  first  meeting  took  place  in  the  present 
year  at  Liverpool,  in  the  New  Mechanics*  Institution,  on 
the  Monday  after  the  proceedings  of  the  Association  had 
closed.  At  that  meeting,  in  accord  with  their  original 
object,  various  papers  were  read,  relating  to  education, 
by  gentlemen,  members  of  the  British  and  other  associa- 
tions ;  a  resolution  was  passed,  embodying  some  of  the 
suggestions  just  offered,  inviting  the  Mechanics'  and  other 
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similar  societies  to  forward  reports  on  an  uniform  plan 
of  their  proceedings,  administrative  and  educational,  to 
the  Central  Society  of  Education,  or  such  other  body  as 
might  be  agreed  on,  the  society  engaging  on  its  side  to  fur- 
nish a  form,  and  digest  in  a  comprehensive  but  succinct 
shape  the  reports,  for  circulation  amongst  the  respective 
societies.  A  second  proposition  w^as  adopted,  not  less 
cordially,  offering  a  prize  of  £100,  to  be  decided  at  the 
ensuing  meeting,  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  "  Means  most 
suited  to  raise  the  character  and  condition  of  teachers." 
These  projects,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  fully  realised.  The 
place  and  period  of  the  Association's  meeting  was  selected, 
not  with  any  view  of  connecting  it  with  the  Association, 
(on  the  contrary,  this,  for  obvious  reasons,  has  been 
studiously  guarded  against,)  but  simply  with  a  view  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  assemblage  of  so  many  earnest 
and  intelligent  friends  to  education,  whom  it  would  under 
other  circumstances  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  con- 
vene.* That  this  advantage  has  suggested  itself  to  others 

*  I  quote  the  following  from  Felix  Farley's  Bristol  Journal,  Oct. 
1836.  "On  Monday,  last,  a  meeting,  called  by  several  members  of  the 
British  Association,  took  place  at  the  Institution,  Park  Street,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  propriety  of  holding  a  meeting  in  Liverpool, 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  association,  to  promote  the  advancement  of 
the  Science  of  Education.  Thomas  Wyse,  Esq.  M.P.  presided,  and, 
on  taking  the  chair,  said,  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  entirely  for  the 
purpose  of  making  arrangements  for  a  public  meeting  on  the  subject 
of  education,  but  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  contemplate  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  merits  or  results  of  education,  or  any  of  the  theories 
which  had  been  broached  on  the  subject.  Several  gentlemen  of  the 
British  Association  had  been  greatly  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
metaphysically  investigating  the  subject  in  the  statistical  section  ;  but 
they  found,  by  the  regulations  of  the  section,  they  were  precluded  from 
doing  so,  without  infringing  on  its  rules.  As  the  desire  of  these  gen- 
tlemen, as  members  of  the  British  Association,  was  to  submit  to  its  code 
of  rules,  and  to  avoid  any  circumstance  which  might  produce  a  feeling 
of  dissension,  they  at  once  acquiesced  in  the  arrangement ;  and,  however 
anxious  they  might  be  for  the  improvement  of  education,  they  would  be 
sorry  to  create  a  supposition  of  any  interference  with  the  meetings  of 
the  association.  The  statistical  section  referred  only  to  numbers,  and  did 
not  admit  of  the  metaphysical  part  so  necessary  to  education.  At  the 
same  time,  the  friends  of  education,  considered  that  the  mere  numbers  of 
children  receiving  instruction,  their  ages,  &c.  though  important  when  a 
good  system  was  established,  were  indifferent,  or  even  injurious,  if  the 
system  were  bad.  Their  attention,  therefore,  would  be  directed  to  inquire 
what  systems  were  good  or  bad  :  if  good,  whether  they  were  capable  of 
improvement ;  and  if  bad,  in  what  respects,  and  how  their  defects 
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as  well  as  to  the  gentlemen  just  mentioned,  will  appear 
from  the  meeting  held  about  the  same  period  of  the  dele- 
might  be  eradicated.  Another  point  was,  the  results  which  education 
was  calculated  to  produce,  both  on  individuals  and  on  the  masses  ;  and 
much  error  existed  as  to  certain  facts  which  were  supposed  to  ori- 
ginate from  education,  though  it  had  not  been  established  clearly. 
These  facts  ought  to  be  investigated  and  scrutinised  ;  and,  before  depre- 
cating education,  the  causes  connecting  them  with  it  shown  beyond  all 
cavil.  It  must  be  evident  to  every  person,  that  the  meetings  of  the 
British  Association  offered  most  excellent  opportunities  of  bringing  tO' 
gether,  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  minds  capable  of  grappling 
with  this  important  question.  While  anxious,  however,  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  advantage,  they  were  not  less  desirous  of  removing  from 
the  minds  of  the  council  of  the  Association  all  apprehensions  of  an  in- 
terference with  their  regulations,  or  of  mixing  with  the  association  any 
tendencies  which  might  be  injurious  to  them.  He  was  sure  that  gentle- 
men would  see  the  necessity  of  omitting  political  and  sectarian  feeling 
altogether ;  and,  without  keeping  to  numbers  exclusively,  they  might  avoid 
ail  that  acerbity  of  feeling  and  partisanship,  which  he  was  convinced 
had  done  more  than  anything  else  to  retard  the  progress  of  education 
in  this  country.  The  next  question  was,  how  these  views  were  to  be 
brought  into  effect.  The  course  was  easy.  They  saw  no  reason  why  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  they  might  not  meet ;  and,  although 
not  forming  a  section  of  the  association,  yet  the  course  adopted  at  the 
sections  m.ight  be  adopted, — papers  might  be  received  and  read,  and  dis- 
cussions thereon  take  place^  and  whatever  was  considered  deserving  might 
be  brought  before  the  public  through  the  medium  of  the  press.  The  con- 
duct of  the  meeting,  it  was  proposed,  should  be  entrusted  to  a  com^ 
mittee.  The  next  meeting  of  the  British  Association  would  take  place 
at  Liverpool ;  and  it  would  be  for  the  committee  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements."  This  proposition  was  warmly  supported  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Stanley,  now  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who  moved  a  resolution,  embody- 
ing it ;  and  declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  appeared  there  as  the  firm 
friend  of  education,  but  totally  distinct  from  the  British  Association,  and 
desiring  only  to  avail  himself  with  others  of  its  assembling.  Dr.  Jerrard, 
fellow  of  the  University  of  London,  spoke  in  the  same  sense.  He  im- 
pressed on  those  present  "  that  they  were  entirely  distinct  from  and 
independent  of  the  Bridsh  Association  ;  and  that  they  merely  intended 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  assembling  of  that  body,  and  the  excitement 
of  mind  thus  produced,  to  meet  and  discuss  the  subject  of  education." 
Many  others  followed  ;  and  a  highly  respectable  committee  was  finally 
appointed  to  carry  the  resolutions  into  effect.  The  Committee  met 
during  the  week  in  Liverpool,  to  make  dispositions  for  the  meeting  : 
the  extracts  now  quoted  were  read  from  the  chair ;  their  arrange- 
ments were  based  on  them,  notwithstanding  a  desire  on  the  part  of  some 
gentlemen,  who  were  not  of  the  committee,  but  admitted  to  attend  it, 
to  give  it  a  more  open  character.  The  meeting  took  place  in  accordance 
vv^ith  these  arrangements  ;  was  necessarily  confined,  from  its  objects  and 
course  of  proceeding,  to  few  ;  and  this  has  since  been  represented  in  and 
out  of  Pailiament,  as  an  attempt  to  support  the  Liverpool  Corporation 
Schools,  (which  did  not  require  it,)  and  in  this  attempt,  an  utter  failure  ! 
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gates  from  several  Mechanics'  and  other  Institutions,  to 
take  measures  for  petitioning  Parliament  for  exempting 
their  buildings  from  general  and  local  taxation.  Such  a 
course  pursued  in  one  instance,  cannot  be  objected  to  in 
.  another. 

The  second  object,  the  applying  to  better  purposes  local 
advantages,  will  be  materially  assisted  by  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  first  as  soon  as  these  several  institutions  are 
sufficiently  acquainted  whh  each  other ;  through  the 
medium  of  the  digest  of  the  reports,  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  diffuse  any  marked  improvement,  observable  in  any 
one.  to  all.  By  degrees,  a  certain  number  of  these  in- 
stitutions may  form  themselves  into  districts,  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  lecturers  in  common,  &c.  In  like 
manner,  arrangements  may  be  made  for  the  formation  of 
local  museums,  local  collections  of  models^  local  com- 
mittees for  statistical  and  other  inquiries,  and  finally^  for 
the  establishment  of  some  central  museum,  to  which  the 
local  museums  may  be  invited  to  contribute  duplicates. 
This  suggestion  has  been  already  offered  to  the  Dublin 
Society  by  the  Parliamentary  committee,  in  their  report 
in  1836 ;  and  it  has  further  recommended,  not  only  that 
this  contribution  and  interchange  of  specimens  should  be 
encouraged,  but  that  lecturers  should  be  provided  by  the 
society  for  the  country  institutions  whenever  they  might 
think  necessary  to  apply  for  them,  provided  adequate 
security  were  given  of  a  sufficient  audience,  and  all  tra- 
velling expenses  to  and  from  the  capital  paid  by  the 
local  applicants.* 

It  can  scarcely  be  hoped  that  these  suggestions  will  at 
once  be  adopted  in  this  country.  Many  who  feel  a  deep 
and  earnest  interest  in  Mechanics'  Institutions,  may  yet 
doubt  the  utility  of  these  measures,  or  feel  reluctant  to 
begin  where  none  are  entitled  to  lead,  much  less  to  com- 
pel :  others  again  may  admit  their  efficiency,  but  on  that 
very  ground  oppose  their  adoption.  They  dislike  the 
means,  because  they  dislike  the  end,  and  object  to  this 
complete  combination,  not  only  from  a  distrust  of  com- 
binations, but  still  more  of  Mechanics'  Institutions.  But 
if  Mechanics'  Institutions,  if  Subsidiary  or  Adult  education 

*  These  recommendations  have  in  great  degree  been  lately  followed 
by  the  Dublin  Society. — Parliamentary  Papers* 
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be  worth  the  efforts  or  sacrifices  it  costs,  it  is  surely  im- 
portant it  should  be  rendered  as  efficient  as  possible ;  if 
the  end  be  good  and  wise,  the  better  suited  the  ma-  - 
chinery  to  attain  the  end  undoubtedly  the  better.  They 
who  object  to  these  institutions,  and  therefore  to  every- 
thing which  can  give  them  greater  influence,  do  not 
reflect  that  many  of  their  objections  arise  from  circum- 
stances which  are  the  direct  result  of  the  very  defects  we 
propose  to  correct.  They  see,  in  some  cases,  evidences, 
doubtless,  of  crude,  heterogeneous,  and  unprofitable  know- 
ledge; they  assume  that  no  knowledge  acquired  in  such 
institutions  can  be  of  any  other  quality,  and  for  this  par- 
tial flaw  condemn  them  in  mass.  But  this  very  evil,  with 
its  consequences,  arises  out  of  the  insulated  position  and 
limited  experience  of  the  members.  All  students,  high 
or  low, — the  university  pupil  as  well  as  the  village-library 
reader,  from  the  same  causes  make  the  same  mistakes,  and 
the  same  mistakes  lead  necessarily  to  the  same  effects. 
Give  him  crowds  to  compete  with,  and  to  borrow  from,  and 
the  case  alters.  If  you  would  prevent  such  errors,  you 
must  do  what  you  can,  not  to  limit,  but  to  extend. 

The  members  themselves,  however,  (and  they,  after  all, 
are  the  first  to  be  consulted,)  can  have  but  one  opinion. 
These  institutions,  and  every  other  of  the  kind,  must 
necessarily  increase  and  improve,  not  so  much  as  a  means 
of  supplying  defective  education,  as  has  hitherto  been 
the  case,  as  of  carrying  out  that  already  acquired.  Good 
elementary  education  must  necessarily  lead  to  this;  and 
the  better  it  becomes,  the  more  directly  and  rapidly 
it  will  lead  to  it.  In  this  point  of  view  especially,— con- 
joined, as  they  soon  must  be,  with  a  large  provision  of 
professional  or  special  education  for  the  working  classes, 
in  the  shape  of  Schools  of  Science  and  Art,  of  Practical 
Design,  &c.  &c — there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  will 
form  a  most  powerful  instrument  for  their  intellectual 
and  moral  elevation  in  society.  The  working  classes  them- 
selves are  thus  called  on,  above  all  others,  with  a  view  to 
such  increase  and  improvement,  and_,  whilst  waiting  for  a 
more  perfect  organization,  to  make  use  of  means  already 
in  their  hands,  and  to  let,  at  least,  nothing  slip  which 
depends  solely  on  their  own  individual  energy  and  intel- 
ligence to  work  out  its  accomplishment. 

THOMAS  WYSE,  M.P. 
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ON  INFANT  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  UPPER  AND 
MIDDLE  CLASSES. 

The  little  or  almost  insensible  impressions  on  our  tender  infancies 
have  very  important  and  lasting  consequences  ;  and  then  it  is,  as  it  is 
in  the  fountains  of  some  rivers,  when  a  gentle  application  of  the  hand 
turns  the  flexible  waters  into  channels  that  make  them  take  quite  con- 
trary courses ;  and,  by  this  little  direction  given  them  at  first  in  the 
source,  they  receive  different  tendencies,  and  arrive  at  last  at  very  remote 

and   distant  places  It  will  be 

objected  that,  whatsoever  I  fancy  of  the  tractableness  of  children,  and 
the  prevalency  of  those  softer  ways  of  shame  and  commendation,  yet 
there  are  many  who  will  never  apply  themselves  to  their  books,  and  to 
ij  what  they  ought  to  learn,  unless  they  are  scourged  to  it.  This,  I  fear, 
is  nothing  but  the  language  of  ordinary  schools  and  fashion,  which  have 
never  suffered  the  other  to  be  tried,  as  it  should  be,  in  places  where  it  could 
be  taken  notice  of." 

Sections  1  and  86  of  *  Locke's  Thoughts  on  Education,' 

The  system  pursued  in  Infant  Schools  may  be  said  to 
be  the  practical  application  of  the  philosophy  of  education, 
which  teaches  that  all  the  faculties  should  be  placed 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  for  their  deve- 
lopement.  The  ends  and  means  seem  to  be  well  defined 
and  understood ;  and,  where  the  schools  are  properly 
conducted,  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  powers 
are  simultaneously  called  into  action.  The  child  is 
trained  into  good  habits,  rather  than  taught  good  pre- 
ceptS;,  and  thus  an  admirable  foundation  is  laid  for  the 
further  developing  and  bringing  to  perfection  the  human 
character ;  while  the  present  happiness  of  the  child,  in  the 
exercise  of  all  the  most  amiable  feelings  of  our  nature, 
prepares  the  way,  by  similar  means,  for  the  happiness  of 
the  man. 

In  these  nurseries  of  future  character,  by  judicious 
management  all  the  noxious  weeds  may  be  eradicated 
before  they  gain  any  strength  of  growth,  while  every  good 
propensity  may  be  fostered  and  nourished  by  the  kindly 
warmth  of  affection  and  sympathy. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  the  time  is  now  approaching 
when  the  work  so  well  begun  may  be  carried  out  by 
similar  plans  in  schools  for  a  more  advanced  age,  until 
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youth  be  effectually  trained  and  confirmed  in  the  practice 
of  virtue. 

The  striking  improvement  which  has  thus  taken  place 
in  the  early  education  of  the  poorer  classes,  makes  it  more 
than  ever  desirable  that  the  important  benefit  should  be 
extended  to  those  above  them  in  rank ;  and  that  infant 
schools  should  be  extensively  established  among  the 
more  wealthy  classes^  who  can  better  afford  to  remunerate 
teachers  in  their  arduous  profession. 

It  has  been  stated  that  this  plan  has  already  been 
adopted  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  that 
there  is  a  growing  desire  on  the  part  of  parents  for  the 
formation  of  such  institutions.  If  well  conducted,  it  is 
probable  they  would  meet  with  sufficient  encourage- 
ment to  induce  their  universal  adoption  in  all  places 
where  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  children  in  one 
locality ;  so  that  the  school-house  may  not  be  far  from  the 
dwellings  of  the  scholars,  who  may  be  brought  together 
in  all  weathers  and  in  all  seasons  without  injury  to  their 
own  health,  or  much  trouble  and  inconvenience  to  others. 
A  school  of  the  above  description,  on  a  small  scale,  has 
been  carried  on  for  some  little  time  at  Stoke  Newington, 
and  its  successful  working  gives  earnest  that  others  of  a 
similar  kind  might  be  established  with  the  same  good 
results.  This  school  contains  at  present  only  twenty 
pupils,  between  the  ages  of  two  and  eight;  these  are 
mostly  fine  intelligent-looking  children,  with  the  endear- 
ing manners  and  natural  spirits  belonging  to  their  age^ 
and  they  are  apparently  eager  to  acquire  knowledge. 

The  lady  who  conducts  the  school  has  been  long  ac- 
customed to  tuition,  but  not  till  recently  on  the  infant 
school  system ;  she  has  therefore  an  assistant^  a  young 
quakeress,  who  thoroughly  understands  the  practice, 
which  she  learnt  at  an  infant  school  in  Dublin,  instituted 
for  poor  children,  and  under  the  benevolent  superintend- 
ance  of  a  lady,  the  niece  of  one  who  is  well  known  as 
having  been  ever  actively  engaged  through  a  long  life  in 
assisting  towards  the  general  diffusion  of  education. 

The  walls  of  the  school-room  are  hung  with  pictures, 
diagrams,  maps,  &c.  in  the  same  manner  as  in  other  in- 
fant schools ;  and  there  is  a  "  rudiment  box,"  similar  to 
the  boxes  used  at  the  infant  schools  in  Dublin.  The 
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pictures  contained  in  this  box  seem  generally  well  exe- 
cuted ;  and  are  well  adapted  to  teach  the  names  of  things, 
and  to  give  a  child  clear  ideas  of  some  of  their  most  ob- 
vious characteristics.  It  was  pleasing  to  see  some  of  the 
youngest  children  stand  before  it,  and  eagerly  point  out 
to  a  visitor  the  different  objects  represented^  and  which 
successively  appeared  as  the  handle  of  the  machine  was 
slowly  turned,  and  caused  the  long  roll  of  pictures  to  be 
transferred  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  roller.  The  only 
objection  to  this  rudiment  box  is,  that  perhaps  too  many 
subjects,  and  some  which  should  be  reserved  for  a  more 
advanced  age,  are  crowded  together,  suggesting  the  dan- 
ger that  too  much  mental  exercise  may  thus  be  pressed 
upon  the  young  mind.  In  the  present  instance  the  chil- 
dren are  in  a  great  measure  guarded  from  this  evil  by 
the  good  sense  of  the  lady  who  conducts  the  school,  and 
who  freely  and  candidly  gave  every  explanation  sought 
as  to  the  working  of  the  system.  It  was  her  opinion 
that  to  the  minds  of  some  children  the  constant  excite- 
ment might  prove  injurious;  and  she  agreed  that  it  might 
induce  in  others,  unless  carefully  guarded  against,  a  dis- 
like to  application  without  stimulus,  when  arrived  at  a 
more  advanced  stage  of  education.  The  fears  expressed 
that  the  minds  of  the  children  were  too  much  exercised, 
she  considered  quite  unfounded^  observing,  that  it  is 
we  (the  teachers)  who  labour,  not  they ;  it  is  made  ail 
amusement  to  them :"  the  fatigue  and  incessant  attention 
required  she  described  as  being  greater  than  could  be 
conceived,  unless  experienced. 

The  children  are  all  happy ;  loving  and  confiding  in 
their  kind  and  indulgent  teachers,  and  affectionate,  ami- 
able, and  sympathising  towards  each  other.  But  what 
afforded  most  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of  this  school 
was  the  fact,  that,  in  so  small  a  number  here  assembled, 
some  of  the  parents  of  the  children  are  of  the  Church  of 
England,  some  Quakers,  some  Independents,  and  some 
Unitarians.  Yet  the  Christian  religion  is  taught  to  all 
the  children  in  a  manner  approved  of  by  all  the  parents. 
There  then,  a  common  ground  on  which  children  of  all 
denominations  may  meet,  and  learn  Christianity  and  bro- 
therly love  at  thcv  same  time. 

The  great  objection  raised  to  infant  schools  when  they 
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were  first  established  was  the  apparent  cruelty  of  sepa- 
rating infants  from  their  mothers ;  this  was^  however, 
speedily  and  most  successfully  combated.  It  was  proved 
that  the  temporary  separation  but  endeared  the  parties 
to  each  other,  because  their  mutual  intercourse  was  now 
only  pleasurable.  The  mother  was  no  longer  harassed 
by  the  constant  presence  and  care  of  her  children,  who 
continually,  for  want  of  other  occupation,  were  offending 
by  what  is  called  "  getting  into  mischief,"  and  were  in- 
cessantly requiring  her  interference,  perhaps  angrily  and 
unjustly  exercised,  because  she  was  otherwise  engaged 
in  employments  calling  for  her  undivided  attention.  Re- 
lieved from  these  causes  of  irritation,  she  might  well  em- 
ploy the  brief  period  of  evening  leisure  in  those  fervent 
manifestations  of  tenderness  and  interest  which  the 
child,  amid  all  the  affection  of  others,  must  feel  can 
spring  from  maternal  love  alone. 

The  evil  of  separation  may,  however,  be  supposed  to 
have  more  foundation  among  those  classes  in  which,  it  is 
assumed,  a  mother  has  no  occupation  more  important 
than  watching  over  her  children,  and  who  moreover  can 
command  the  service  of  attendants  to  aid  her  in  the  task. 

It  is  usual  to  assert  that  no  one  can  so  well  take  care 
of  her  children  as  a  mother ;  and  comparisons  in  support 
of  this  opinion  are  made  with  the  animal  creation,  till  at 
length  the  assertion  is  almost  considered  as  an  aphorism. 
If  it  were  put — '  No  one  can  love  an  infant  so  well  as  its 
mother,  and  therefore  no  one  is  so  anxious  for  its  well- 
being,'  we  must  at  once  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  pro- 
position. But  when  we  reflect  how  many  rare  qualities 
should  enter  into  combination  in  order  to  form  a  good 
manager  of  children,  or  a  good  instructor  of  youth,  it  is 
rather  unreasonable  to  assume  that  all  women  are  thus 
happily  endowed.  By  what  instinct,  or  by  what  magic 
process,  should  women  (a  large  proportion  of  whom  are 
inexperienced  girls  when  they  are  first  engaged  in  the 
cares  of  maternity)  find  themselves  suddenly  invested,  as 
soon  as  they  become  mothers,  with  every  requisite  for 
forming  the  character  of  their  children.  Almost  every 
mother  painfully  feels  her  incapacity  in  this  respect ;  she 
hesitates  at  the  overwhelming  responsibility,  fears  to  do 
too  much  or  too  little,  and  with  the  best  intentions,  the 
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most  anxious  desire  to  do  right,  she  is  perpetually  making 
mistakes,  and  finds  to  her  grief  that  her  children's  tem- 
pers and  dispositions  are  not  within  her  control,  —  in 
short,  that  she  does  not  know  how  to  manage  them  ;  and 
expediency  and  temporising  measures  take  the  place  of 
that  one  consistent  course,  based  on  principle,  which 
she  had  flattered  herself  would  alone  have  been  her 
guide.  Her  exceeding  love  for  her  children,  which  is 
brought  forward  as  the  great  argument  to  prove  that 
she  is  most  fitted  for  the  task  of  instructing  them,  itself 
assists  in  producing  mismanagement.  What  fond  mother 
does  not  feel  that  it  requires  uncommon  strength  of  mind 
and  nerve  to  refuse  her  children  any  gratification  bought 
merely  at  the  sacrifice  of  her  own  comfort  and  inclination  ? 
Thus  selfishness,  that  besetting  sin  in  every  stage  of  life,  is 
engendered  and  fostered  ;  and  we  mourn  over  the  effect 
while  we  still  unconsciously  continue  the  cause.  No 
doubt  there  are  some  mothers  who  consider  this  weakness 
as  unpardonable ;  they  perhaps  feel  themselves  fully 
competent  to  the  difficult  undertaking;  and  to  them 
infant  schools  may  appear  unnecessary,  and  perhaps  are 
so.  Those  parents,  however,  who  have  sufficient  health 
and  leisure,  united  with  sense  and  judgment,  to  devote 
to  the  entire  management  of  their  children,  and  are  suc- 
cessful in  their  practice,  furnish  not  the  general  rule  but 
the  exception ;  and,  perhaps  too,  a  very  small  exception. 

Mothers,  who  from  various  causes  feel  their  own  in- 
ability to  train  their  children  in  a  manner  to  satisfy  them- 
selves, will  see  in  the  establishment  of  infant  schools  the 
means  by  which  their  cares  will  be  lightened,  and,  what 
they  will  recognise  as  far  more  important,  the  means  of 
making  their  children  happier ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
a  foundation  will  be  laid  for  realising  that  virtuous  and 
amiable  character  towards  which  their  fondest  wishes 
point.  It  may  readily  be  shown  that  the  training  of  chil- 
dren must  of  necessity  be  better  and  more  easily  con- 
ducted in  an  infant  school  than  at  home,  where  there  are 
so  many  disturbing  causes  acting  upon  the  most  judicious 
plans,  to  render  them  nugatory,  or  at  best  but  inefficient. 
When  there  are  but  a  few  children  of  various  ages,  for 
each  a  separate  management,  or,  it  may  be,  a  separate 
duty,  is  required ;  and  in  home  discipline,  to  reconcile 
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these  difFerent  duties,  the  temper  of  the  child  may  per- 
haps be  needlessly  fretted,  and  its  management  rendered 
a  much  more  painful  task  than  when  it  is  in  a  httle  com- 
munity^ where  there  are  many  of  nearly  the  same  age, 
some  alreadj^  well  trained,  who  act  like  the  tame  ele- 
phants in  bending  to  docility  the  wild  ones  of  the  forest; 
their  example  of  obedience  and  other  valuable  habits  soon 
reduce  to  order  the  new-comers,  however  disposed  these 
may  be  to  rebel.     Their  imitative  faculties,  the  most 
alive  in  early  childhood,  soon  lead  them  without  pain  or 
difficulty  to  acquire  habits  most  conducive  to  their  happi- 
ness. They  see  sympathy  and  forbearance  universally  prac- 
tised, or  at  least  the  opposite  conduct  discountenanced  : 
the  selfish  are  taught  by  their  very  selfishness  that 
nothing  can  be  gained  by  its  indulgence  ;  and,  in  abandon- 
ing it,  they  soon  learn  the  valuable  truth,  that,  to  be 
loved  and  cared  for,  one  must  love  and  care  for  others. 
The  child  is  certain  of  the  justice  as  well  as  of  the  affec- 
tion of  his  teachers,  for,  in  any  appeal  to  them^  the  mother  s 
darling  will  soon  be  made  to  know  that  here  he  cannot 
hope  for  impunity,  from  partiality  or  ill-judged  fondness. 
His  temper  is  controlled,  his  best  feelings  are  thus 
awakened^  without  his  being  aware  that  the  work  of  im- 
provement is  going  on;  and  he  is  better  tempered  at 
school  than  he  was  at  home,  principally  because  he  has 
no  irritating  causes  for  misconduct.    Truth,  honesty,  and 
justice  are  not  only  inculcated,  but  he  feels  the  necessity 
of  practising  them ;  because  he  can  soon  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  the  want  of  them  in  such  a  community  would 
be  productive  of  disorder,  and  pf  discomfort  to  each  indi- 
vidual.   Here  theory  and  practice  are  so  well  combined^' 
he  almost  intuitively  perceives  that  the  exercise  of  good 
feelings  is  productive  of  happiness,  while  the  indulgence  j 
of  bad  feelings  is  surely  followed  by  misery ;  and  thus  f 
the  lesson  is  enforced  infinitely  more  strongly  than  by  j 
the  sagest,  most  persuasive  precepts  that  could  ever  fall  c 
from  the  lips  of  eloquence.    Those  higher  motives  for  \ 
action  too^  which  it  is  peculiarly  a  mother's  duty  and  a 
desire  to  awaken  in  her  child,  will  be  found  simply  and  n 
naturally  confirmed  and  applied  in  a  judiciously  conducted  5I 
infant  school,  without  any  of  those  counteracting  causes  ^ 
which  are  sometimes  to  be  guarded  against  at  home.  5 
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Would  not  parents  gladly  consent  to  a  temporary  sepa- 
ration from  their  children,  to  obtain  such  valuable  results  ? 
Surely,  then,  the  parting  from  them  for  a  few  hours  daily 
must  cease  to  be  an  objection.  But  there  are  other  ob- 
jections made  to  the  infant  school  system,  which  it  may 
be  as  well  briefly  to  consider,  that  we  may  endeavour  to 
discover  whether  they  may  not  be  effectually  removed. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  to  be  dreaded  is  the  tendency 
to  over-exciting  the  infant  brain,  and  of  forcing  it  into 
injurious  exertion.  To  cultivate  the  senses  of  children, 
to  teach  them  the  names  of  things^  and  to  be  careful  not 
to  give  them  words  without  connecting  with  them  ideas, 
seem  to  be  all  that  is  necessary  at  that  early  age.  There 
is  always  fear,  however,  that  too  much  will  be  attempted  ; 
and  that  the  teachers  in  their  zeal,  and  parents  in  their 
vanity,  will  tax  the  infant  mind  beyond  its  healthful  exer- 
cise. An  injudicious  teacher  is  too  prone  to  overwhelm 
the  poor  child  with  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  crudities, 
which  may  surprise  those  who  are  present  at  an  exhibi- 
tion of  this  juvenile  precocity  ;  but  such  knowledge  is 
worse  than  useless,  since  it  induces  a  habit  of  receiving 
words  without  understanding  them,  and  too  often,  by  such 
a  course,  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  or,  still  worse,  the  thinking 
powers  are  crushed  for  ever.  Let  parents  who  send  their 
children  to  an  infant  school  anxiously  watch  over  and 
guard  them  against  this  danger.  Unhappily,  however,  it 
ministers  to  the  vanity  of  the  parent,  and  therefore  it 
is  not  sufficiently  discouraged:  but  on  the  contrary,  in 
some  cases,  this  evil  may  be  created  by  the  parents  them- 
selves ;  a  teacher  who  is  not  very  confident  in  his  own 
judgment  may,  in  perfect  honesty,  be  swayed  by  repre- 
sentations or  complaints  made  by  them,  and  hurrj^  his  in- 
fant pupils  on  beyond  their  strength.  It  cannot  be  too 
forcibly  pointed  out  to  parents  how  anxiously  they  should 
preserve  their  children  from  this  over-teaching.  The 
children  must  have  occupation,  and  they  may  certainly 
learn  much  that  is  useful;  their  senses  should  be 
awakened  to  passing  objects,  and  they  should  be  encou- 
raged to  observe ;  only  at  very  short  intervals  their  minds 
should  be  actively  engaged,  their  employment  should  be 
rather  sport  and  joyous  exercise  than  serious  occupation. 
But,  as  the  pernicious  effects  of  overloading  the  young 
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mind  are  daily  becoming  more  recognised,  this  error  will,  I 
we  may  hope,  soon  disappear  from  the  infant  school  J 
system.  ■ 
Another  objection  which  applies  equally  to  most  of  the  m 
different  systems  now  in  practice  is,  that  the  imagination  | 
is  altogether  neglected.    Now  this  mental  endowment  "i 
should  be  sedulously  cultivated  as  well  as,  and  in  con-  | 
junction  with,  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind,  as  forming  | 
an  essential  part  of  a  really  fine  and  high  character.    The  ■ 
teaching  of  facts  is  made  too  much  an  all-important  fea- 
ture ;  it  is  considered  that  time  is  lost  unless  what  is 
called  some  useful  knowledge  is  imparted ;  and  though 
this  information  may  be  sweetened  over  so  that  the  pupil 
may  learn  without  trouble  or  weariness,  yet,  when  the 
only  mental  cultivation  consists  in  the  acquisition  of  facts, 
there  is  no  play  allowed  to  the  imagination.  Children 
should  be  rather  encouraged  to  show  their  own  ingenuity 
and  contrivance  in  different  games,  than  be  always  led 
from  one  occupation  to  another.     Even  the  love  of  fun 
should  be  encouraged  and  cultivated  in  childhood,  and  so  ] 
regulated  and  defined  as  to  show  as  nearly  as  possible  the  ? 
exact  boundary  between  fun  and  mischief.    This  disposi- 
tion is  an  admirable  assistant  in  after-life  to  help  us  to 
bear  minor  ills  ;  a  merry  temper  laughs  over  inconve-  j 
niencies  which,  to  a  graver  turn  of  mind,  might  be  sub-  | 
jects  of  real  annoyance.    It  should  be  the  endeavour  of  | 
the  instructor  to  impart  a  refined  taste  for  wit  and  hu- 
mour ;  and,  above  all,  for  those  higher  flights  of  the  ima- 
gination which  shed  oyer  the  common-places  of  life  a 
halo  that  purifies  and  exalts  the  soul.    Children  love  non-  ^ 
sense,  and  therefore  the  best  kind  should  be  provided  for 
them ;  that  which  speaks  directly  to  the  imagination, 
while  it  affords  food  for  their  joyous  spirits.  But  it  should 
be  provided  for  them  as  a  distinct  branch  of  amusement, 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  acquisition  of  useful 
knowledge,  and  is  quite  different  to  that  nonsense  which  | 
is  put  forth  as  sense  even  in  the  best-conducted  infant 
schools,  where  the  poor  children  are  obliged  to  learn 
wretched  doggrel,  conveying  facts  in  various  branches  of  | 
knowledge,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  correct  taste  in  the 
children,  and  to  the  impossibility  of  clearly  understanding 
the  subjects  thus  ludicrously  introduced  to  their  notice. 
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The  infant  school  system,  it  is  said,  may  discourage 
habits  of  self-dependence  ;  where  so  much  is  done  for  the 
amusement  of  children,  they  will  have  no  resources  within 
themselves,  and  will  seek  from  others  that  stimulus  and 
excitement  to  which  they  are  accustomed  in  their  school 
hours ;  their  attention  perpetually  called  from  one  object 
to  another,  they  can  only  be  satisfied  with  novelty,  and 
in  their  home  hours  they  will  be  restless  and  exacting. 
There  is  no  doubt  this  is  an  evil  to  which  infant  educa- 
tion, over  zealously  conducted,  is  liable ;  but  surely  the 
judicious  management  of  the  instructor  may  entirely 
guard  against  its  occurrence.  By  administering  as  little 
stimulus  as  possible  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  allow- 
ing the  child  to  exercise  his  faculties  only  enough  for 
healthy  and  natural  enjoyment,  he,  instead  of  being  more, 
will  be  less  dependent  upon  others  for  his  pleasures. 
Having  had  his  senses  awakened,  having  been  taught  to 
observe,  he  will  naturally  find  in  every  object  which  sur- 
rounds him  some  exercise  for  his  newly  found  powers, 
he  will  have  far  more  resources  within  himself  than  the 
ill-managed  child  of  the  nursery,  and  his  animal  spirits^ 
directed  into  harmless  or  useful  activity,  will  no  longer 
be  manifested  in  a  mischievous  manner. 

Another  objection  which  has  been  made  to  the  infant 
school  system  is,  that  the  teaching  in  play — the  cheat- 
ing, as  it  were^  into  knowledge — may  be  pernicious  to  the 
mind,  as  producing  that  levity  of  thought,  and  that  aver- 
sion to  strenuous  application,  which  are  so  fatal  to  after- 
excellence  of  character.  The  mere  progress  in  any  par- 
ticular department  of  knowledge  is  of  small  importance 
compared  to  the  habits  of  patient  thought  and  self-con- 
trol which  are  produced  by  judicious  instruction.  It  is 
a  most  valuable  lesson  for  a  child  to  learn,  that,  to  acquire 
knowledge,  he  will  have  to  overcome  difficulties,  and  to 
employ  his  mind  in  a  manner  somewhat  irksome  to  him. 
It  may  be  well  to  consider  then  whether  even  in  infant 
education  there  should  not  be  brief  periods  for  applica- 
tion, calling  for  the  undivided  and  sober  attention  of  the 
children  to  an  occupation  not  pleasing  to  them  at  the  time, 
but  which  it  may  be  shown  to  them  is  a  stepping-stone  to 
some  valuable  and  wished-for  acquirement.  If  sufficient 
attention  be  thus  given  to  the  training  of  the  mind,  and 
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to  inducing  good  habits  in  this  respect,  certainly  no  bad 
effects  can  arise  from  learning  in  a  multitude,  while  many 
good  effects  are  apparent.  In  the  first  developement  of 
their  faculties  it  is  beneficial  to  young  children  to  be  en- 
couraged and  assisted  by  example ;  it  is  as  well  that 
they  should  never  be  alone,  and  that  they  should 
congregate  together  with  those  of  their  own  age  and 
joyous  nature;  their  sympathies  are  thus  early  awakened, 
and  selfishness  is  not  allowed  to  take  root.  Therefore, 
the  constantly  being  surrounded  by  others,  as  in  infant 
schools,  is  of  decided  advantage  to  the  child,  without 
producing  any  bad  effects.  It  is  not  till  after  children 
have  left  these  training  nurseries  that  they  require,  with 
advancing  years  and  reason,  different  treatment  for  the 
future  developement  of  character.  Then  should  oppor- 
tunity be  allowed  for  solitary  thought,  and  freedom  for 
self-formation  of  character;  and  then  should  encourage- 
ment be  given  for  the  earnest  pursuing  of  one  particular 
study  at  least,  to  be  continued  steadily  till  thoroughly 
understood.*  All  this,  however,  does  not  apply  to  early 
childhood. 

The  principal  difficulties  to  the  successful  and  extensive 
establishment  of  infant  schools  for  the  wealthier  classes 
consist  in  the  unreasonableness  of  parents,  and  in  the  in- 
competency of  teachers.  It  will  be  for  some  time  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  well 
qualified  for  the  arduous  task.  Only  those  who  are  na- 
turally fond  of  children,  and  who  have  a  taste  for  teach- 
ing, should  attempt  to  quahfy  themselves  for  such  an 
employment.  When  we  consider  how  many  rare  and 
almost  opposite  qualities  should  be  combined  in  a  really 
good  trainer,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  it  is  only  a 
gifted  few  who  have  followed  out  the  plan  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  conceived.  A  character  of  strict  morality 
and  sincere  piety  is,  of  course,  essential.  In  addition  to 
this,  affectionate  indulgence  united  with  uncompromising 
firmness,  playfulness  of  temper  with  sound  judgment, 
quickness   of  feeling  with   immovable   patience^  iron 

*  There  are  some  valuable  remarks  on  this  subject  in  Mr.  De  Mor- 
gan's excellent  introductory  lecture  delivered  in  University  College,  Oc- 
tober 16th,  1837  ;  they  will  be  found  highly  useful  to  every  one  inter- 
ested in  the  education  of  youth. 
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nerves  without  sternness,  love  of  the  humorous  without 
buffoonery,  elasticity  of  spirits  without  levity  ;  these  are 
some  of  the  essentials  of  a  good  teacher,  who  likewise 
must  possess  general  information,  use  correct  language, 
and  be  entirely  free  from  all  vulgar  or  disagreeable 
habits  and  manners.  However  excellent  may  be  the 
system,  unless  it  be  carried  out  in  the  spirit  as  well  as 
letter,  unless  it  be  under  enhghtened  management,  the 
discipline  of  an  infant  school  may  be  made  more  perni- 
cious than  beneficial  to  future  character. 

Many  parents,  instead  of  assisting  and  supporting  the 
instructors  of  their  children,  act  like  clogs  on  their  best 
endeavours,  and  are  never  satisfied  as  to  the  nature  and 
amount  of  the  knowledge  imparted.  Some  consider  it  too 
little,  some  too  much.  Some  fear  that  their  children 
pursue  too  many  studies,  that  they  are  not  well-grounded 
in  anything ;  they  are  not  yet  thorough  grammarians  or 
profound  philosophers  !  Some  fancy,  because  their  chil- 
dren are  taught  the  names  of  different-formed  surfaces 
and  solids,  that  they  must  be  geometers  ;  the  names 
of  plants  or  of  minerals,  that  they  must  be  botanists  or 
geologists  ;  and  so  on,  through  every  abstruse  subject. 
These  persons  cannot  be  made  to  perceive  that  the  mere 
knowledge  of  the  names  of  things  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  study  of  their  properties  ;  so  they  delight  in  the  idea 
that  their  children  are  actually  learning  all  these  profound 
sciences,  and  consequently,  by  injudicious  praise,  make 
the  poor  infants  vain  of  their  acquirements.  Many  take 
up  some  favourite  faculty  of  the  mind,  which  they  insist 
ought  to  have  an  undue  preference  over  the  rest.  In 
short,  the  objections  and  remarks  of  parents  are  mostly 
vexatious  and  contradictory,  unless  they  have  a  very  high 
opinion  of  those  who  have  the  care  of  their  children.  To 
insure  success,  therefore,  the  teacher  should  be  of  such  a 
standing,  with  regard  to  intellect  and  character,  as  to  de- 
serve and  receive  the  respect  of  those  who  confide  their 
children  to  his  care.  We  have  no  right  to  devolve  on 
others  any  part  of  our  own  responsibility,  unless  we  have 
the  fullest  confidence  in  those  whom  we  entrust  with 
the  important  charge  ;  and,  having  this  confidence,  it 
surely  behoves  us  to  be  grateful  for  that  care  and 
Judicious  management  which  cannot  be  paid  by  mere 
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pecuniary  remuneration:  many  of  us  are  too  apt  to 
suppose  that  it  is  a  mere  money  arrangement  between 
us  and  the  guides  and  trainers  of  our  children,  and 
that  if  this  be  duly  discharged,  we  have  no  other  duty 
to  perform  towards  them.  And  even  as  a  money 
question  how  grudgingly  is  it  met !  how  little  disposed 
are  parents  to  pay  anything  adequate  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  young  children,  who  are  often  sent  to 
school  merely  to  be  "out  of  the  way!"  any  common- 
minded  person  is  deemed  competent  to  the  task,  and  the 
pay  is  proportionally  small. 

But  let  parents  once  be  convinced  of  the  importance 
of  the  duty, — once  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
they  are  entrusting  their  children  to  those  who,  in  this 
respect  at  least,  are  superior  to  themselves, — in  knowing 
how  to  manage  their  children  better  than  they  can  do  at 
home, — and  they  will  surely  consider  the  "labourer 
worthy  of  his  hire,"  and  not  accord  a  pittance  insufficient 
for  decent  maintenance. 

At  the  school  at  Stoke  Newington,  already  noticed, 
only  £5  per  annum  is  paid  for  each  scholar ;  yet  the  lady 
conducting  it  seemed  satisfied  if  she  could  raise  the 
number  of  her  pupils  to  twenty-five.  But,  unless  she 
had  some  other  means  of  support,  how  could  she  afford 
even  the  common  decencies  of  life  to  herself  and  her 
assistant  ?  Let  us  suppose  that  two  persons,  in  robust 
health,  might  take  charge  of  fifty  children  ;  it  remains 
to  be  inquired  what  should  be  the  remuneration  for  an 
occupation  most  wearisome,  most  arduous,  which  none 
but  the  strong  in  body  and  mind  can  continue  long  with 
impunity.  All  must  recollect  with  a  feeling  of  deep 
regret  how  the  amiable  Mrs.  Wilderspin  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  the  overwhelming  duties  of  superintending  an  infant 
school ;  and  we  fear  that  many  persons,  who  are  not  in 
extremely  strong  health,  but  who  are  otherwise  ex^ 
cellently  well  adapted  to  the  occupation,  will  soon  find 
that  it  is  too  much  for  their  bodily  strength.  It  may  be 
urged,  that  no  great  extent  of  intellect  is  required  to 
direct  the  amusements  and  train  the  mind  of  childhood 
in  the  exercises  of  the  infant  school ;  but  the  teacher 
must,  notwithstanding,  be  a  person  of  some  intellect  and 
judgment;   and  it  is  this  very  feature — the  requiring 
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unintermitting  exertion  of  attention  and  spirits,  without 
the  exercise  of  the  mind, — which  is  precisely  so  irksome 
and  so  exhausting.  So  many  hours'  hard  thinking  would 
be  far  less  wearisome  than  this  abeyance  of  the  mental 
powers. 

Few  are  sufficiently  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  duties 
of  a  teacher.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  make  wise 
systems  in  the  solitude  of  the  closet,  and  to  devise  what 
may  be  considered  the  very  best  means  for  training  the 
early  character  ;  but  if  we  seek  to  put  these  systems  into 
practice,  then  we  painfully  feel  our  own  deficiency,  and 
the  great  mistake  we  have  made^  in  only  considering  the 
best  methods  of  training  children,  without  reverting  at  all 
to  the  human  capabilities  of  properly  applying  them,  and 
without  reflecting  that  those  who  instruct  must  have 
nerves,  feelings,  tempers,  perhaps  prejudices  of  their  own 
to  contend  with,  as  well  as  with  the  waywardness  of  their 
pupils.  With  the  very  best  intentions,  how  do  we  find 
the  infirmities  and  weaknesses  of  our  nature  interfere 
,  at  every  step  to  disarrange  the  best  plans ;  and  though 
some  may  school  themselves  into  perfect  control  of 
temper,  and  exercise  a  cheerful  patience,  yet  even  then 
a  preoccupied  mind,  anxiety,  or  bodily  suffering  may 
make  the  task  a  more  difficult  exercise  of  duty  than 
many  great  and  rare  efforts  of  virtue,  and  still  the  exe- 
cution may  prove  a  failure.  Mothers,  who  are  alive  to 
the  responsibilities  of  their  character,  can  best  under- 
stand how  much  is  required  in  a  good  trainer  of  child- 
hood. 

All  merely  theoretical  systems  are  made  on  the  as- 
sumption of  their  being  put  in  practice  by  perfect 
teachers,  and  thus  are  in  most  cases  failures,  being  rarely 
carried  out  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  they  were  formed. 
It  is  indeed  of  great  consequence  that  the  system 
adopted  be  good ;  but,  be  a  system  never  so  good,  or 
never  so  bad,  it  mainly  depends  upon  those  who  have  the 
working  of  it  whether  it  prove  advantageous  or  pernicious. 
Under  a  good  teacher,  a  bad  system  may  be  so  amelio- 
rated as  to  prove  beneficial ;  under  a  bad  teacher,  a  good 
*  system  may  be  so  deteriorated  as  to  become  useless,  or 
^  even  injurious.  The  competency  of  teachers  cannot 
3    therefore  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon^  till  the  secret  be 
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discovered  how  the  systems  made  by  the  reflective  can 
be  advantageously  applied  in  all  cases,  without  so  entirely 
depending  for  their  success  upon  the  management  of 
those  who  superintend  the  working  of  the  machine.  It 
seems  a  vain  hope  ever  to  expect  this  improvement ;  and, 
therefore,  the  first  step  towards  the  universal  diffusion  of 
infant  schools  must  be  the  training  of  competent  and  en- 
lightened teachers,  who,  invested  with  a  responsibility 
and  duties  of  no  ordinary  magnitude,  should  be  remune- 
rated liberally,  and  should  be  respected  and  reverenced 
according  to  the  importance  of  their  office,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  faithfulness  with  which  its  duties  are 
discharged. 

SARAH  PORTER. 
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Twenty  years  have  not  yet  elapsed  since  the  formation 
in  England  of  the  first  establishment  for  infant  education. 
In  the  interval  which  has  occurred,  it  is  gratifying  to  find 
that  150  schools  have  been  erected  in  England,  with  an 
average  of  100  pupils  each,  and  with  results  which  are 
stated,  on  the  testimony  of  men  well  informed  on  the  sub- 
ject, to  be  most  beneficial  and  encouraging.*  These 
schools  were  expressly  intended  and  adapted  for  the  poor ; 
but  recently  an  effort  has  been  made  to  extend  their 
advantages  to  the  wealthier  classes  of  society.  The 
Junior  School  of  Bruce  Castle  is  conducted  on  principles 
which  carry  the  system  of  infant  education  one  step 
further ;  and  enable  parents  and  guardians,  desirous  of 
doing  so,  to  place  children  under  its  complete  operation, 
by  entrusting  them  to  the  uninterrupted  superintendence 
of  their  instructors,  instead  of  limiting  their  care  to  a 
portion  of  the  day.  I  say,  parents  and  guardians  desirous 
of  doing  so,  because,  doubtless,  parents,  not  situated  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  render  separation  from  their  children 
either  necessary  or  in  a  peculiar  manner  desirable  for 
their  health,  would  object  to  such  an  extension  of  the 
system  of  early  education,  and  say  that,  however  con- 
vinced of  the  soundness  of  the  views  adduced  in  favour  of 
infant  education,  and  however  willing  to  permit  an  ab- 
sence of  a  few  hours  from  their  child,  in  order  that  it 
might  enjoy  the  advantages  of  mental  and  moral  culture 
as  soon  as  possible,  yet  that  the  withdrawal  for  some 
months  of  the  parental,  but  especially  the  maternal  do- 
minion, is  too  great  a  sacrifice,  and  likely  to  be  produc- 
tive of  injurious  effects  both  to  parent  and  to  child. 

Whatever  may  be  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of 
such  a  course  when  a  mother  lives  to  watch  her  offspring, 
and  when  the  domestic  roof  can  cover  all  the  members 

*  See  the  evidence  collected  in  Mr.  Frederic  HilPs  work  on  "  Na- 
tional Education,"  vol.  i.  p.  174. 
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of  the  family,  let  it  be  remembered  that  many  parents 
are  compelled  by  the  necessities  of  their  position  to  be 
separated  from  their  children,  or  to  part  with  them,  that 
they  may  not  be  affected  by  a  climate  unsuited  to  their 
age  and  birth  ;  that  many  households  are  saddened  by 
that  severest  of  privations, — the  loss  of  a  mother  !  In 
the  former  of  these  circumstances,  the  danger  of  weaken- 
ing the  filial  affection  towards  the  mother  must  be  in- 
curred, the  hazard  must  be  run  ;  in  the  latter,  alas  I 
that  affection  never  can  be  known ! 

The  Junior  School  of  Bruce  Castle  was  first  estab- 
lished in  1836,  and  in  a  few  months  the  number  of  the 
pupils  amounted  to  twelve,  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the 
male  sex,  it  is  limited  in  regard  to  strangers.  The 
remainder  of  the  pupils,  consisting  of  eight  or  nine,  (the 
majority  of  them  girls,)  are  children  of  the  members  of 
the  family  of  the  conductors;  the  ages  vary  from  four  to 
nine,  and  the  average  is  about  six.  In  the  short  interval 
of  two  years,  which  has  elapsed  since  the  foundation  of 
the  school,  the  results  have  been  satisfactory. 

The  leading  principles  adopted  in  the  conduct  of  this 
school  are,  that  the  health  and  physical  developement 
should  be  closely  attended  to ;  that  facts  and  things  should 
be  the  chief  instruments  as  well  as  objects  of  instruction  ; 
that  the  quantity  of  information  is  not  so  desirable  as 
a  vivid  perception  and  comprehension  of  what  is  taught; 
and  that  the  communication  of  knowledge  in  any  way 
is  but  a  secondary  point  compared  to  that  moral  culture, 
so  constantly  urged  by  Locke  in  his  "  Thoughts  on  Edu- 
cation,"* which  consists  in  the  formation  of  habits^  and 
the  establishment     principles  of  virtuous  conduct. 

In  the  short  account  of  this  interesting  school,  which 
at  the  request  of  the  Editor  of  this  work  I  have  under- 
taken the  task  of  furnishing  to  its  pages,  I  shall  arrange 
the  remarks  w^hich  I  am  about  to  submit  to  the  reader 
into  what  appear  to  me  the  natural  divisions  of  health, 
learning,  and  religious  and  moral  culture.  First,  then,  as 
regards  health.  This  is  secured  by  the  regularity  of  diet 
and  of  the  hours  for  rest,  the  stated  but  pleasurable 

*  See  the  94th  section,  on  "  Learning,"  p.  140,  in  Mr.  St.  John's 
edition  nB36)  ;  and  again  the  177th  sect.  p.  278. 
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occupation  of  the  mind  frequently  but  regularly  relieved 
by  play,  and  the  cheerfulness  produced  by  the  constant 
society  of  children  of  a  similar  age.  The  extensive 
grounds  attached  to  this  school  afford  the  little  fellows, 
when  fatigued  with  their  lessons,  a  play-ground,  where 
they  may  indeed, 

'*  Disporting  on  its  meadows  green,  the  paths  of  pleasure  trace." 

And,  when  unfavourable  weather  keeps  them  within  doors, 
there  is  a  long  room,  'far  from  the  busy  haunts'  of  the 
elder  boys,  where  fun  and  uproar  have  full  sway.  But 
healthy  and  pleasing  physical  exercises  are  not  con- 
fined to  play-hours ;  they  are  incorporated  with  and  con- 
stantly accompany  mental  employment.  I  have  heard 
the  children,  in  full  chorus,  sing  two  or  three  of  the  ap- 
propriate songs  which  Mr.  Hickson*  and  Mr.  L.  Masonf 
have  composed  for  such  juvenile  performers,  in  a  manner 
-to  which  their  enjoyment  of  the  occupation  gave  a  great 
interest. 

Proceeding  next  to  the  communication  of  knowledge, 
I  have  already  observed  that  the  acquirement  of  a  large 
quantity  of  information  is  considered  but  a  secondary 
object,  w^hen  compared  to  a  thorough  comprehension  of 
what  is  learnt,  and  to  the  habit  of  attentive  inquiry  and 
investigation.  Facts  and  things  are  the  staple  of  their 
learning,  and  they  are  taught  as  much  as  possible 
through  the  medium  of  the  senses.  The  school  possesses 
a  Museum  of  considerable  extent  with  reference  to  its 
object ;  containing  a  variety  of  specimens,  some  of  them 
collected  by  the  pupils  themselves,  not  indeed  of  rare 
fossils  or  precious  stones,  but  of  the  different  products  of 
nature  and  art,  with  which  all  human  beings  should  be 
familiar. 

It  may  surprise  many  persons,  perhaps,  to  be  informed 
that  efts,  frogs,  toads,  earwigs,  and  various  creatures 
which  are  commonly  the  objects  of  terror  or  aversion  to 
the  young,  from  the  injudicious  treatment  of  their  guard- 
ians, are  preserved  and  examined  by  these  children  with 
anxious  interest.  And  to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  is  this 
disposition  carried,  that  a  skull  and  several  portions  of  a 

*  In  the  "  Singing  Master."— E.  Wilson,  1836. 
t  In  the  "  Juvenile  Songster." — Novello. 
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human  skeleton  form  a  part  of  their  museum,  and  are 
the  subject  of  explanation  and  scrutiny.  To  them  the 
works  of  the  beneficent  Ruler  of  the  universe  convey  no 
terror ;  they  are  insensibly  taught,  and  feel,  that  as  the 
"  earth  is  His  handiwork,"  it  should  be  the  subject  of 
perpetual  observation  by  the  creatures  whom  he  has 
placed  to  inhabit  it.  Familiar  lectures  are  delivered  to 
them  on  some  of  the  simplest  principles  and  powers  of 
mechanics;  and  useful  machines,  as  the  pump,  for  in- 
stance, are  dissected  before  them^  and  their  parts  and 
principles  of  action  explained.  ^  Additional  interest  is 
attached  to  the  communication  of  knowledge  of  natural 
objects,  by  the  reading  and  recitation  of  tales  and  poems 
which  have  appeared  in  various  publications,  admirably 
adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  designed.  I 
refer  especially  to  Mary  Howett's  Sketches  of  Natural 
History,"  and  "Tales  in  Verse;"  to/*  Original  Poems," 
by  the  Taylors  of  Ongar ;  and  the  "  Parent's  Cabinet." 
These  recitations  performed,  as  I  have  heard  them,  with 
a  just  regard  to  emphasis  and  intonation,  and  with  all  the 
animation  of  intelligent  childhood,  produce  also  the  sub- 
sidiary advantage  of  cultivating  and  directing  the  ima- 
gination. In  pursuance  of  the  same  object,  the  pupils 
are  encouraged  to  the  task  of  oral  composition,  the 
teacher  acting  simply  as  an  amanuensis,  and  no  nonsense 
is  ever  found  to  be  dictated  ;  nonsense  is  produced  by 
the  sophistication  of  man,  not  the  simplicity  of  childhood. 
The  following  is  copied  from  the  book  in  which  some 
of  these  compositions  are  preserved  verbatim.  A  child 
of  five  years  of  age  is  the  author. 

*'  Summer  is  when  the  days  are  very  warm,  and  the  birds  sing  over 
our  heads  ;  there  is  hay- making,  and  the  sun  shines, — and  the  grass  is 
green,  and  the  leaves  are  green,  and  the  larks  carol, — and  the  little 
iambs  and  rabbits  come  in  the  nearest  part  of  summer  to  spring.  Peo- 
ple of  the  shops  like  to  go  out  very  much,  and  we  like  to  go  out  to  play 
very  long.  Red  roses  and  white  roses,  and  sweet-brier,  and  stocks, 
and  the  mallow,  look  very  pretty,  and  have  green  leaves,  and  pretty 
petals,  and  they  are  sometimes  red  and  white  and  yellow.  Butterflies 
are  very  happy,  and  dragon-flies  are  very  happy  too." 

Care  is  taken  not  to  overstrain  nor  over  excite.  Their 
senses  are  awakened,  their  interest  is  engaged,  the  na- 
tural curiosity  of  childhood  is  directed  and  regulated.  No 
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compulsion  to  study  is  used,  and  very  little  is  needed  ; 
for  as  the  philosopher  to  whom  I  have  once  before  re- 
ferred justly  observes  in  his  "  Thoughts  on  Education,"* 
which  are  even  yet  in  advance  of  this  inquiring  age, 
"  The  right  way  to  teach  them  is  to  give  them  a  liking 
and  inclination  to  what  you  propose  to  them  to  be  learn- 
ed, and  that  will  engage  their  industry  and  application. 
This  I  think  no  hard  matter  to  do,  if  children  be  handled  as 
they  should  be,''  He  proceeds  to  lay  down  the  rules  of 
instruction  to  be  pursued  in  order  to  effect  this  object, — 
as,  that  "  none  of  the  things  they  are  to  learn  should 
ever  be  made  a  burden  to  them," — and  that  the  ^'  favour- 
able seasons  of  aptitude  and  inclination"  for  their  different 
studies  should  be  regarded.  These  are  the  rules  acted  on  at 
Bruce  Castle;  and  the  practical  result  justifies  Locke's  con- 
fidence in  the  truth  of  his  position.  The  choice  of  books 
is  in  a  great  measure  left  to  the  pupil  himself  No  one 
mental  employment  is  engaged  in  for  more  than  a  half- 
hour  at  a  time,  and  the  whole  mental  exercise  of  the  day 
is  comprised  in  five  hours  for  the  eldest,  and  two  or  three 
hours  for  the  youngest  children.  A  check  is  placed  to 
mental  dissipation  by  the  regular  succession  of  occupa- 
tion, and  the  increased  difficulty  which  is  imposed  on  in- 
creasing age. 

With  regard,  lastly,  to  the  more  important  point  of  reli- 
gious and  moral  culture,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  spe- 
cies of  intellectual  instruction  which  I  have  described  is 
in  truth  a  mode  of  moral  training.  Accustomed  to  in- 
quire and  investigate,  and  in  the  case  of  the  elder,  as  far 
as  their  age  will  permit,  to  reflect ;  allured  to  learning, 
and  taught  to  regard  the  increase  of  information  as  a 
pleasure  rather  than  a  toil,  the  children  become  endued 
with  that  valuable  quality,  the  love  of  knowledge,  which 
is  the  all-in-all  of  youthful  education.  If  that  be  pos- 
sessed, the  rest  will  follow ;  and  without  it  the  mere 
superiority  of  information  above  his  fellows  which  may 
distinguish  a  precocious  boy,  will  leave  him  outstripped 
in  after-life  by  those  in  whom  this  vital  principle  of  learn- 
ing is  implanted,  and  exists  with  vigour. 

The  variety  and  extent  of  offences  which  can  be  com- 
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mitted  by  children  of  that  tender  age  are  necessarily 
limited,  and  they  may  be  without  much  difficulty  cor- 
rected, especially  by  the  aid  of  female  superintendence. 

Earnest  efforts  are  made  to  instil  the  love  of  truth  as 
a  rule  and  habit  of  conduct,  counteracting  the  baneful  in- 
fluence of  that  "  epidemic  of  the  nursery,"  falsehood. 
The  success  attending  these  endeavours  fully  justifies  the 
expectations  of  those  who  look  with  confidence  to  educa- 
tion for  powerful  moral  results.  The  pupils  are  not  only 
taught  to  refrain  from  invading  the  property  of  others, 
but  are  encouraged  to  feelings  and  habits  of  generosity 
and  self-denial. 

The  good  and  evil  deeds  of  the  children  are  registered 
in  a  journal  which  is  itself  a  great  moral  instrument  for 
the  rearing  of  these  young  beginners  in  the  practice  of 
virtue.  The  result  of  the  record  determines  their  rank ; 
a  superiority  in  which  not  only  confers  honour,  but  is 
attended  with  rewards,  such  as  occasional  excursions,  and 
the  privilege  of  attending  a  little  entertainment  given 
once  a  week  by  the  lady  of  the  establishment.  This  rank 
is,  however,  determined,  not  by  the  relative  merit  of  one 
pupil  as  compared  with  that  of  others,  but  by  absolute 
merit  as  tested  by  a  personal  standard  regulated  by  the 
age  of  each  ;  and  within  the  last  few  months  prizes  have 
been  awarded,  but  strictly  on  the  same  principle.  Thus, 
as  every  member  of  the  school  may  obtain  this  testimonial 
of  his  merit,  all  the  injurious  effects  of  emulation  are 
avoided  ;  but  the  love  of  praise  and  the  desire  to  possess 
the  esteem  of  its  instructors,  the  fear  of  shame  and  of  the 
loss  of  their  confidence  and  favour,  are  the  legitimate  mo- 
tives by  which  each  child  is  urged  and  controlled.  Punish- 
ment is  as  nearly  as  possible  what  maybe  termed  natural^ 
— as,  for  instance,  if  a  child  goes  upon  forbidden  ground, 
or  wantonly  interrupts  the  amusements  of  its  companions, 
in  the  former  case  he  is  subjected  to  a  temporary  con- 
finement within  doors,  and  in  the  latter  he  is  set  to  play 
apart.  Its  utmost  severity  is  a  short  period  of  seclusion. 
In  any  form,  it  is  administered  with  a  sparing  hand ;  and 
is  much  less  needed  with  children  thus  "  truly  initiated 
and  rightly  taught/'  than  many  persons  may  suppose. 
Accustomed,  as  I  have  described  them,  to  habits  of  ge- 
nerosity and  truth,  the  abhorrence  of  selfishness  and  the 
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fear  of  a  lie  become  at  least  a  second  nature.  Embued 
with  the  love  of  knowledge,  and  taught  to  regard  its  ac- 
quisition as  a  privilege  and  pleasure,  they  are  at  every 
step  and  in  every  way  which  can  excite  their  attention, 
presented  with  the  proofs  of  the  power,  beneficence, 
and  wisdom  of  the  Creator.  To  Him  their  prayers 
are  day  by  day  directed.  The  historical  portions  of 
the  sacred  volume  are  learnt  chiefly  in  the  form  of  fa- 
miliar narratives ;  while,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  their 
age,  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  explained  and  en- 
forced by  daily  lessons. 

Thus  are  religion,  morals,  and  knowledge  taught  in 
one  harmonious  system,  and  thus  is  a  healthy  tone  of  mind 
and  body  preserved  by  the  constant  but  varying  exercise 
of  the  different  faculties  of  their  nature. 

ALFRED  FRY. 
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STATISTICAL  INQUIRIES  INTO  THE  SOCIAL 
CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES, 
AND  INTO  THE  MEANS  PROVIDED  FOR 
THE  EDUCATION  OF  THEIR  CHILDREN. 

In  the  first  publication  of  the  Society  a  considerable 
space  was  allotted  to  the  record  and  elucidation  of  facts 
bearing  upon  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  la- 
bouring portion  of  the  community,  and  to  an  examination 
of  the  reports  published  by  the  Statistical  Society  of 
Manchester,  descriptive  of  the  state  of  education  in  Man- 
chester, Salford,  Bury,  and  Liverpool.  The  reasons  by 
which  the  Committee  of  the  Central  Society  of  Edu- 
cation was  led  to  believe  that  the  collection  and  publica-  < 
tion  of  these  and  similar  details  must  powerfully  assist  ) 
towards  the  attainment  of  the  great  object  of  its  endea- 
vours, were  then  so  fully  stated  that  it  would  be  super- 
fluous to  repeat  them  here.  Since  that  publication  ap- 
peared, considerable  additions  have  been  made  to  the  pre- 
vious collection  of  these  statistical  facts;  and  as  a  great 
and  growing  conviction  is  felt  of  the  efficacy  of  such  state- 
ments to  arrest  the  attention,  and  to  excite  the  zeal  of 
the  benevolent  for  removing  or  palliating  the  evils  which 
they  bring  to  light,  no  apology  will  be  needed  for  now  re- 
curring to  the  subject. 

The  pecuniary  means  of  the  Central  Society  would  not 
allow  of  the  emploj^ment  of  any  further  portion  of  its 
funds  for  carrying  forward  the  inquiries  which  it  had 
begun  in  the  parish  of  St.  Marylebone.  So  much  import- 
ance was,  however,  attached  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
startling  facts  thus  brought  to  light,  that  a  meeting  was 
held  in  the  vestry-room  of  that  parish  on  the  15th  of 
February  1837,  at  which  meeting  a  committee  of  parish- 
ioners was  formed,  and  a  subscription  raised,  in  order  to 
extend  the  inquiry  into  other  districts  of  the  parish. 

The  inquiries  of  this  committee,  so  far  as  any  report 
of  them  has  hitherto  been  drawn  up,  extend  to  1,147  fa- 
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ttiilies,  comprising  3,529  individuals,  of  whom  1,724  are 
children  :  these  individuals  occupied  231  separate  houses. 
The  first  district  examined  was  a  place  called  Callmel 
Buildings,  situated  within  a  few  yards  of  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  squares  in  the  metropolis.  These  buildings, 
comprising  twenty-six  houses,  are  almost  wholly  inhabited 
by  Irish  Catholics.  The  houses  contain  264  rooms;  210 
of  which  were  occupied,  and  fifty-four  vacant,  at  the  time 
of  the  inquiry.  The  smallest  number  of  individuals  then 
inhabiting  any  one  of  the  houses  was  twenty-two^  and  the 
largest  number  was  forty-eight;  the  average  number  to 
each  house  being  thirty-five  persons.  One  of  the  worst 
features  exhibited  in  these  inquiries  is  the  close  herding 
together  of  individuals  of  different  sexes  and  various  ages, 
sometimes  without,  but  more  frequently  with  the  fact  of 
consanguinity.  There  were  in  these  twenty-six  houses 
seventy-seven  families  and  sixty-four  single  persons  who 
severally  occupied  only  a  share  in  a  single  room  ;  120  fa- 
milies and  fourteen  single  persons  occupied  severally  one 
room,  or  among  them  134  rooms  ;  eleven  families  and  one 
single  person  occupied  severally  two  rooms ;  and  one  fa- 
mily occupied  three  rooms.  The  rooms  which  were  shared 
in  common  by  different  families  were  fifty-one  in  number. 
In  twenty-seven  of  these  one  family  was  joined  by  single 
persons,  varying  in  number  from  one  to  six.  In  each  of 
eleven  rooms  there  were  two  families.  In  nine  rooms 
two  families,  and  from  one  to  four  single  persons  in  addi- 
tion. In  each  of  two  rooms  there  were  three  families. 
In  one  room  were  four  families  and  one  single  person  ;  and 
one  other  room  was  inhabited  by  five  single  persons.  The 
number  of  families  where  the  parents  sleep  in  the  same 
room  with  their  children  was  160;  and  the  number  of 
rooms  where  youths  and  children  of  different  sexes  and 
all  ages  sleep  together,  was  137. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  here  to  repeat  the  serious  ob- 
jections that  have  already  been  urged  against  this  com- 
fortless and  demoralising  arrangement.  The  evil  is  not, 
indeed,  chargeable  against  the  poor  people  themselves, 
whose  necessities  compel  them  to  put  up  with  such  ac- 
commodation as  presents  itself  within  the  sphere  of  their 
several  avocations,  and  which  their  limited  means  can  com- 
mand.  This  is  indeed  one  of  those  cases  for  which  no  one 
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can  be  justly  reproached,  but  which  calls  loudly  for  a  reme- 
dy. This  remedy  it  may  be  difficult  to  apply  in  such  a  loca- 
lity as  that  in  which  Callmel  Buildings  are  placed,  where  the 
ground  is  exceedingly  valuable,  and  where  the  temptation 
of  high  rents  occasions  the  erection,  in  every  practicable 
spot,  of  dwellings  suited  for  the  habitation  of  the  rich.  If 
the  difficulty,  surely  not  a  great  one,  can  be  surmounted, 
of  inducing  the  labouring  population  to  fix  their  abode  at 
even  a  short  distance  from  the  sphere  of  their  daily  toils, 
there  is  evidence  afforded  in  the  statements  of  the  Maryle- 
bone  Committee,  which  should  lead  to  the  immediate 
adoption  of  a  complete  remedy  ;  and  that  not  arising  from 
motives  of  benevolence  so  much  as  from  that  more  gene- 
rally cogent  incentive,  the  desire  of  gain.  Of  the  twenty- 
six  houses  in  Callmel  Buildings,  fourteen  are  rented  each 
by  a  single  family,  who  sub-let  the  greater  part  of  the 
rooms;  the  remaining  twelve  houses  are  let  by  the 
owners  in  apartments  to  the  immediate  tenants.  The 
parties  who  venture  upon  the  speculation  of  renting  a 
house,  usually  receive  from  sub-tenants  a  larger  rent  for 
a  part  than  they  pay  for  the  whole,  and  themselves  live 
rent-free.  A  statement  is  given  of  the  weekly  rent  paid 
by  the  actual  occupants  of  165  rooms  ;  this  amounts  to 
20/.  195.  8d.,  being  on  the  average  2s,  6^d,  per  week,  or 
61.  I2s,  2d,  per  annum  for  each  room.  One-half  this 
amount  of  rent,  paid  with  a  fair  degree  of  punctuality, 
would  affi)rd  a  very  ample  return  for  capital  employed  in 
building  and  fitting  up  very  comfortable  apartments  in 
airy  situations.  A  speculation  of  this  kind  would  be 
within  the  reach  of  individual  enterprise  ;  and  it  might 
be  feared  that,  if  undertaken  by  a  company,  the  manage- 
ment might  not  be  so  economically  conducted.  There 
can,  however,  be  little  reason  to  doubt  that,  after  making 
ample  allowance  on  this  head,  the  return  would  afford  a 
high  rate  of  profit  to  the  contributors,  who  would  then 
enjoy  the  gratification  of  having  brought  about  a  great 
social  and  moral  improvement  without  submitting  to  any 
sacrifice  for  its  attainment. 

The  influence  which  this  crowding  together  of  families 
must  exercise  over  the  feelings  and  characters  of  the 
children  cannot  but  be  greatly  pernicious.  Wherever  it 
exists,  it  must  be  a  difficult,  nay,  almost  a  hopeless  task  to 
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implant  any  of  those  feelings  of  self-respect  and  refinement 
which  it  is  so  desirable  to  foster,  and  without  some  degree 
of  which  man  is  indeed  but  little  in  advance  of  the  brute 
creation.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some  minds, — and  they 
form  perhaps  a  larger  proportion  than  we  might  be  ready, 
without  examination,  to  believe  possible, — which,  with  the 
smallest  aid  from  moral  cultivation,  may  be  preserved 
from  contamination  amidst  all  these  malevolent  influ- 
ences :  but  assuredly  the  proportion  is  much  greater  of 
those  who  need  more  than  precept ;  who  must  be  placed 
in  circumstances  far  more  favourable  than  those  here  de- 
scribed, in  order  to  their  preservation  from  vicious  courses  ; 
and  concerning  whom  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether 
to  instruct  the  mind,  while  the  heart  is  thus  exposed  to 
contamination,  be  not  to  afford  them  only  greater  power 
for  evil.  The  scenes  of  contention  and  of  selfish  brutality 
so  likely,  so  certain,  to  occur  where  the  personal  conve- 
nience of  each  individual  is  sure  to  be  invaded  by  others, 
are  not  fitting  auxiliaries  to  intellectual,  moral,  or  reli- 
gious instruction  at  a  period  of  life  when  impressions  for 
good  or  for  evil  must  be  stamped  upon  the  character. 
There  are  few  things  more  to  be  desired  for  children  than 
that  they  should  imbibe  respect  for  their  parents.  Is  it 
to  think  too  highly  of  human  nature  to  believe  that  these 
would  gladly  be  the  objects  of  that  respect,  and  would.be 
induced  to  keep  some  guard  over  their  temper  and  con- 
duct in  order  to  beget  and  retain  it.  Under  favourable 
circumstances  this  self-discipline  may  not  be  too  difficult 
for  accomplishment,  but  assuredly  these  circumstances 
are  not  to  be  found  in  such  a  warren  as  Callmel  Buildings. 

Of  the  288  families  inhabiting  these  twenty-six  houses, 
forty-five  live  in  apartments  which  may  be  called  airy  ; 
while  the  remaining  243,  or  five-sixths  of  the  whole,  occupy 
close  and  ill-ventilated  rooms ;  some  of  which,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  visitors,  are  unfit  for  human  habitation. 
In  some  respects^  the  houses  are  more  comfortable  than 
those  described  in  the  former  volume,  the  drainage  being 
good,  and  the  supply  of  water  abundant;  while  the  pror 
portion  of  families  whose  dwellings  are  provided  with 
shelves  and  cupboards  is  greater  (124  out  of  the  288). 

As  regards  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  parents,  it 
was  found  that  203  could  read,  and  some  among  that 
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number  could  write;  but  that  244,  or  fifty -five  per  cent,  of 
the  whole,  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Of  the  children, 
450  in  number,  262,  including  117  under  five  years  of 
age,  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Only  114  of  the  whole 
number,  or  about  one-fourth,  went  to  school  at  the  time  the 
inquiry  was  made ;  357  had  been  taught  to  repeat  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  while  ninety-three  were  unable  to  give 
even  that  slender  evidence  of  religious  education.  About 
three  in  eight  of  the  families  possessed  some  kind  of 
books,  chiefly  those  connected  with  the  formularies  of  the 
Catholic  faith.  The  sum  paid  for  schooling  appears  to  be 
unusually  large  considering  the  condition  of  the  parents  ; 
the  average  weeklj^  payment  for  each  scholar,  where  regu- 
lar payments  are  made,  being  5^d,  There  is  a  school  in 
the  court,  attended  by  about  fifty  scholars,  held  in  a  room 
twelve  feet  square,  and  eight  and  a  half  feet  high,  which 
is  the  sole  dwelling  of  the  schoolmaster,  his  wife,  and  six 
children.  The  unwholesome  condition  of  the  air  under 
these  circumstances  may  be  easily  conceived.  The  mode 
of  payment  to  the  teacher  of  this  school  is  remarkable 
and  characteristic.  A  kind  of  club,  which  does  not  con- 
sist exclusively  of  the  parents  of  the  scholars,  meets  every 
Saturday  evening  at  a  public-house ;  when,  after  some 
hours  spent  in  drinking  and  smoking,  a  subscription  is 
raised,  and  handed  over  to  the  schoolmaster,  who  forms 
one  of  the  company^  and  who  is  expected  to  spend  a  part 
of  the  money  in  regaling  the  subscribers.  Only  forty- 
seven  of  the  whole  number  of  male  children,  or  about  one 
in  ten,  were  employed,  or  were  receiving  instruction  in 
any  trade  or  calling  by  means  of  which  they  may  here- 
after gain  a  living;  but  146  out  of  238  girls  had  been 
taught  to  wash  and  to  use  a  needle,  about  sixty  more 
being  too  young  for  any  such  employment. 

The  inquiries  of  the  committee  were  next  directed  to 
another  district,  including  205  houses,  containing  859 
families,  comprising  2624  individuals,  of  whom  1274  were 
children.  This  number  was  crowded  into  735  rooms ;  in 
this  respect  the  evil,  although  considerable,  is  not  so  great 
as  in  Calimel  Buildings,  the  210  rooms  there  containing 
each  on  the  average  4*31  persons,  while  the  735  rooms 
contained  only  an  average  of  3*57  persons.  A  remark- 
able difference  was  observable  in  this  respect  between 
English  and  Irish  families,  the  disposition  to  herd  toge- 
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ther  being  much  greater  among  the  latter  than  among 
the  former.  In  the  205  houses  examined,  155  were 
exchisively  inhabited  by  1197  EngHsh,  being  on  the 
average  7*72  individuals  to  each  house :  twenty-nine 
houses  contained  a  mixed  population,  the  majority  being 
Irish  families;  and  these  houses  contained  648  individuals, 
or  22*34  on  the  average  in  each  house.  The  remaining 
twenty-one  houses  were  occupied  by  Irish  exclusively, 
and  contained  781  individuals,  the  average  number  being 
37*19  to  each  house ;  in  each  of  seven  of  these  houses  the 
number  of  inmates  exceeded  forty,  and  234  rooms  were 
noticed,  each  of  which  contained  from  four  to  thirteen  in- 
dividuals. The  sizes  of  the  rooms  varied  of  course  :  the 
largest  was  fifteen  feet  by  fourteen,  and  eight  feet  high  ; 
and  the  smallest  was  seven  feet  by  six,  and  seven  and  a 
half  feet  high.  It  was  in  the  smallest  rooms  that  the 
greatest  number  of  beings  was  crowded  together. 

Among  the  adults  the  intellectual  condition  was  ascer- 
tained of  358  men  and  439  women,  viz. 


Males-,  Females. 
Could  read  and  write*        .  .  183  .  112 

 read  only  .  .  .       54  .  .82 

— —  neither  read  nor  write  .  121  .  245 

358  439 


A  larger  proportion  was  found  to  be  instructed  among 
the  English  than  among  the  Irish.  Only  about  one  in  four 
among  the  Irish  families  was  in  possession  of  books  of  any 
kind,  while  among  the  English  nearly  two  out  of  three 
families  were  provided  with  some  kind  of  reading.  Among 
the  parents,  252  men  could  use  carpenter's  tools,  and  293 
could  not ;  and  689  women  could  wash  and  work  with  the 
needle,  only  five  being  unable  to  do  so  :  it  is  not  improbable 
that  this  small  proportion  may  have  laboured  under  some 
physical  disability.  Of  825  children  (413  boys  and  412 
girls)  old  enough  to  receive  instruction,  the  following  par- 
ticulars were  obtained : 


Boys*  Girls. 

At  school      .          .           .          124  .  92 

Not  at  school       .          .          .    289  .          .  320 

  413    412 

Could  read      .          .          .         162  .  133 

Could  not  read       .          .        .     251  .          .  279 

  413    412 
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Could  write 
Could  not  write 


Boys, 
103 
310 


Could  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  175 
Could  not  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  238 

Could  use  carpenters*  tools  .  47 
Could  not  use  them  .  .  366 

Could  wash  and  sew 

 sew  only 

 neither  wash  nor  sew 

Weje  engaged  in,  or  being  taught, 

some  useful  trade  .  .  48 

Were  not  so  engaged  or  taught,  365 


413 


413 


413 


Girls* 
66 
346 

177 

235 


412 


116 
77 
219 


1 

411 


413 


412 


412 


412 


The  proportion  of  children  who  attend  schools  is  greater 
among  the  English  than  among  the  Irish  families,  being  1 
in  3  5  of  English,  and  only  1  in  4*1  of  Irish  ;  but  we  learn 
from  the  inquiries  made  on  the  subject  that  the  propor- 
tion of  English  children  instructed  gratuitously  is  fifty- 
three  per  cent.,  while  only  twenty-four  per  cent,  of  Irish 
children  are  so  taught, — a  fact  which  favourably  exemplifies 
the  greater  desire  of  Irish  parents  to  secure  for  their 
children  the  benefits  of  instruction.  This  desire  is  ren- 
dered still  more  apparent  by  the  following  statement  of  the 
weekly  rates  paid  for  the  schooling  of  their  children  by 
English  and  Irish  parents  respectively;  which  plainly 
shows  that  the  latter  are  more  really  solicitous  for  the  in- 
tellectual advancement  of  their  children,  and  that  they 
are  disposed  to  make  greater  sacrifices  for  its  attainment. 


Weekly  rate  for  each 


Number  of  parents  by  whom  paid. 


scholar. 

.  English. 

Irish 

Id. 

2 

2  . 

31  . 

3 

13 

4  . 

.  11 

.    *  .12 

6 

3 

17 

8  . 

2  . 

1 

9 

2        .  . 

1 

10  . 

2 

1  shilling 

1 

Average 

.  3d. 

5|d. 
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The  returns  which  have  been  obtained  by  the  society 
from  several  rural  parishes  in  Essex  and  Herefordshire  ex- 
hibit in  some  respects  less  unpleasing  results  than  those 
detailed  above  as  existing  in  the  metropolitan  parish  of  St. 
Marylebone.  In  the  important  circumstance  of  their  dwell- 
ings, the  superiority  of  the  inhabitants  of  country  districts 
is  especially  apparent.  The  countryman  has  likewise 
more  frequently  been  instructed  in  some  occupation  be- 
sides that  to  which  his  energies  must  be  chiefly  applied ; 
and  is,  therefore,  in  better  circumstances  for  providing 
by  his  own  efforts  some  personal  and  family  com- 
forts for  which  the  labourer  in  towns  must  pay  others, 
or  which  he  must  forego.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
by  concentrating  the  talents  and  energies  of  a  man  upon 
a  single  occupation,  he  will  become  more  expert  in  its 
performance ;  and  that  the  community  at  large,  including 
of  course  the  artisan  himself,  will  be  benefited  thereby : 
but  in  the  first  place,  the  labourers,  concerning  whom 
the  metropolitan  statistics  have  been  collected,  do  not 
fall  within  the  description  here  given ;  and  further,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that,  because  the  wealth  of  the  commu- 
nity is  increased  by  a  particular  system,  the  happiness 
of  those  persons  must  be  increased  who  are  the  actual 
instruments  or  workers-out  of  that  system.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  would  not  be  difficult  to  convince  any  intelligent 
observer,  that  the  man  who,  when  the  chief  occupation 
of  the  day  has  been  gone  through,  has  still  an  hour  to 
devote  towards  the  cultivation  of  his  garden,  or  the  fitting 
up  of  conveniences  within  his  cottage,  has  a  better 
chance  for  cheerfulness  in  his  family,  and  satisfaction 
within  himself,  than  the  skilled  artisan,  whose  monotonous 
daily  task  must  be  followed  until  his  frame  is  too  far  ex- 
hausted to  allow  of  further  occupation,  or  who,  if  an  hour 
of  energy  be  left  to  him,  has  not  the  skill,  or  wants  the 
opportunity  for  converting  it  to  the  comfort  of  his  family. 
It  might  have  been  expected,  that  as  the  mechanical  in- 
ventions and  improvements,  to  which  this  country  owes 
so  much  of  its  present  proud  position,  have  their  chief 
merit  in  the  performance  by  mechanical  or  automatic 
agency  of  many  laborious  processes,  which  could  pre- 
viously be  performed  only  by  direct  human  toil,  that  so 
would  this  toil  have  been  abridged  to  the  sentient  la- 
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bourer,  and  transferred  to  the  unconscious  energies  of 
fire  and  water  and  iron.    Such  an  expectation  was  natu- 
ral ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  contrary  effect  by  which 
those  inventions  have  hitherto  been  accompanied,  such 
a  hope  is  far  from  being  unreasonable  for  the  future. 
Hitherto,  each  improvement  that  has  enabled  the  manu- 
facturer to  dispense  with  a  part  of  his  workmen  for  the 
performance  of  some  particular  process,  has  been  produc- 
tive of  so  much  extension  in  the  demand  for  his  products, 
that  he  has  been  encouraged  to  employ  a  still  greater 
number  in  other  branches  of  the  work,  and  to  require 
from  them  an  equal  amount  of  labour.    Must  this  be  so 
always  ?    Great  as  are  the  advances  made  in  the  adapta- 
tion of  machinery,  even  we  of  the  present  generation  may 
live  to  consider  them  as  trifling  when  compared  with 
future  inventions,  one  effect  of  which  may  be  to  relieve 
the  workman  from  a  part  of  his  toil  instead  of  merely 
causing  its  transfer  to  some  other  process  ;  and  when  we 
may  have  arrived  at  this  desirable  stage,  will  it  not  be  of 
advantage  to  the  enfranchised  labourer  that  he  should  in 
this  respect,  as  well  as  in  others^  be  superior  to  the  ma- 
chine from  which  his  relief  is  derived,  and  be  enabled  to 
apply  his  mental  and  bodily  capabilities  to  more  than  one 
useful  effort.     It  would  be  absurd  in  the  present  day  to 
argue  against  the  benefits  derived  from  the  division  of 
labour ;  these  have  been  so  often  and  so  fully  explained 
and  enforced  that  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  call  them 
in  question.    But  the  benefits  thus  derived  may  be  as  im- 
portant in  an  economical  sense  as  the  greatest  advocate 
for  that  division  can  imagine ;  and  yet  they  may  be  ac- 
companied by  conditions  which  limit  their  advantages  to 
individuals,  and  in  this  manner  they  but  partake  of  the 
character  of  all  that  is  merely  human.    The  limiting  con- 
dition in  this  case  is  the  contracting  influence  upon  the 
minds  and  characters  of  the  class  of  workmen.  The 
man  who,  by  concentrating  the  powers  of  his  mind 
upon  one  process  has  arrived  at  the  last  degree  of  per- 
fection in  its  performance,  may  be,  and  very  probably 
will  be,  of  little  account  in  the  world  as  regards  all  other 
subjects;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  among  the  very  highest 
benefits  that  mechanical  inventions  are  calculated  to 
bestow  on  society  that  they  perform  their  work  with  yet 
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greater  precision  than  the  most  skilful  artisan,  and  thus 
leave  him  at  liberty  to  undertake  some  other  processes 
which  mere  matter  cannot  perform^  and  which  call  for  in- 
tellectual agency. 

The  statistical  inquiries  made  in  the  county  of  Essex 
exhibit  the  social  and  intellectual  condition  of  174  fami- 
lies in  the  parishes  of  St.  Osyth,  Porlock,  and  Dunster, 
in  the  Tendring  Union.  These  families,  which  comprise 
among  them  706  children,  may  be  considered  in  favour- 
able circumstances,  since  only  thirteen  of  them  are  re- 
turned as  receiving  parochial  relief.  Among  the  men 
110  are  agricultural  labourers,  and  fifty-three  mechanics. 
There  are  142  families  reported  to  be  "  clean  and  respect- 
able/' and  thirty-two  dirty.  The  parish  of  St.  Osyth  is 
essentially  agricultural,  but  the  families  visited  in  the  other 
two  parishes  were,  for  the  greater  part,  those  of  mecha- 
nics ;  and  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  in  St.  Osyth  the  families 
called  clean  and  respectable  form  nine-tenths  of  the 
whole,  while  in  Porlock  and  Dunster  the  proportion  so 
described  are  twenty-eight  and  seventeen  per  cent,  re- 
spectively. There  are  sixty-one  fathers  of  families  who 
can  use  tools,  and  101  who  cannot ;  eighty-six  mothers 
out  of  171  who  can  sew,  wash,  knit,  and  brew,  and  most 
of  them  make  butter;  105  families  have  gardens,  and 
sixty-nine  have  none ;  ninety-seven  of  the  gardens  are 
pronounced  well,  and  eight  badly  cultivated ;  only  twen- 
ty-nine families  have  a  pig,  and  two  families  keep  each  a 
cow.  In  144  families  there  are  books^  and  in  thirty  there 
are  none ;  seventy-six  can  sing  or  play  upon  musical  in- 
struments, and  in  ninety-eight  families  they  can  do  nei- 
ther; sixty-six  have  their  rooms  ornamented  with  pic- 
tures or  prints,  and  108  have  not.  As  regards  their 
dwellings,  seven  families  inhabit  each  only  one  room ; 
ninety  families  have  two,  and  seventy-seven  families  have 
three  or  more  rooms.  In  107  families  the  boys  and  girls 
sleep  in  the  same  rooms,  and  in  108  the  parents  sleep  in 
the  same  rooms  with  their  children.  Forty-eight  have  a 
good  supply  of  water,  and  126  (all  in  St.  Osyth  parish) 
have  a  bad  supply  of  water ;  forty-six  inhabit  confined, 
and  128  airy  rooms.  Of  the  706  children,  181  are  above, 
and  525  below  fourteen  years  of  age  ;  their  intellectual 
acquirements,  &c.  are  stated  as  follows : 
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Can  read  and  write 

Can  read  only 

Can  neither  read  nor  write 

Have  employment  . 

Have  no  employment 

Attend  school 

Do  not  attend  school 


Above  14  years.     Under  14  years. 


38  .  50 

103  .  317 

40  .  158 

157  .  — 


24 


252 
273 


Average  weekly  sum  paid  for  each  child       .  2id. 

Of  the  above  252  children  only  109  attend  a  day-school ; 
and  168,  including  of  course  some  of  the  day- scholars, 
attend  Sunday-schools. 

The  returns  from  Herefordshire  comprise  the  six  pa- 
rishes of  Clifford,  Dorstone,  Cusop^  Winforton,  Whitney, 
and  Blakemore ;  all  except  the  last  being  in  the  Hay 
Union. 

The  number  of  families  visited  was  596,  having  among 
them  2440  children.  The  proportion  who  receive  paro- 
chial relief  is  greater  than  in  the  three  parishes  last  de- 
scribed, being  ninety-four  out  of  596  ;  and  the  proportion 
of  those  reported  to  be  clean  and  respectable  is  likewise 
not  so  favourable,  being  439  to  157  that  are  reported 
dirty.  Among  the  men  are  482  agricultural  labourers 
and  ninety-nine  mechanics;  110  fathers  of  families  can 
use  tools,  and  462  cannot.  Of  the  mothers,  490  can  sew, 
wash,  knit,  and  brew,  and  416  can  make  butter  ;  429  fa- 
milies have  gardens,  355  of  which  are  well,  and  seventy- 
four  are  badly  cultivated,  and  166  have  no  garden  ;  326  fa- 
milies keep  pigs,  and  269  do  not;  forty-seven  have  a  cow, 
and  549  have  not;  467  have  books,  and  129  have  none. 
Of  the  parents,  464  can  sing  or  play  on  musical  instru- 
ments, and  781  can  do  neither ;  284  families  have  pic- 
tures or  prints  in  their  rooms,  and  312  are  without  them. 
Only  six  families  are  inhabiting  each  one  room  ;  125  oc- 
cupy each  two  rooms,  and  465  occupy  three  or  more 
rooms.  In  134  families  the  boys  and  girls  sleep  in  the 
same  room,  while  in  462  they  are  separated.  In  127 
families  the  parents  are  in  the  same  sleeping  apartments 
as  their  children,  but  in  469  they  are  not ;  460  families 
have  a  good  supply  of  water,  and  136  have  not ;  ninety- 
three  families  live  in  confined,  and  503  in  airy  rooms  or 
situations.    Of  the  2440  children,  617  are  above,  and 
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1823  below  fourteen  years  of  age.  Their  state  of  intel- 
lectual cultivation  is  returned  as  follows  : 


Can  read  and  write 

Can  read  only 

Can  neither  read  nor  write 

Have  employment  . 

Have  no  employment 

Attend  school 

Do  not  attend  school 


Above  14  years.    Under  14  years. 


322 

295 
475 
142 


Average  weekly  sum  paid  for  each  child 


290 
490 
1043 


785 
1038 
3d. 


Of  the  785  children  who  attend  school,  727  are  daily, 
and  247  Sunday  scholars ;  in  the  latter  must  conse- 
quently be  included  several  daily  scholars.  Of  the  chil- 
dren under  fourteen,  305  boys  are  taught  gardening, 
and  589  girls  are  taught  needle-work,  knitting,  washing, 
and  other  feminine  employments.  The  extent  of  the 
gardens  is  given  in  the  returns,  as  follows : — 


Rods  .... 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

12 

13 

20 

30 

40 

80 

leo 

Gardens    .    .  . 

1 

10 

51 

1 

34 

4 

84 

1 

95 

52 

3 

52 

5 

21 

10 

3 

The  committee  of  the  Central  Society  has  been  favoured 
by  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sion with  returns  exhibiting  the  state  of  education  among 
paupers  above  the  age  of  sixteen,  the  inmates  of  work- 
houses in  the  two  incorporated  hundreds  and  ten  unions 
in  the  county  of  Suffolk  ;  in  the  three  incorporated  hun- 
dreds and  twelve  unions  in  the  county  of  Norfolk ;  and 
the  twelve  unions  in  the  eastern  division  of  Kent.  The 
number  of  paupers  included  in  these  returns  is  2725,  viz. 
1323  men  and  1412  women,  and  the  time  when  the  in- 
formation was  collected  was  June  1837. 

Besides  the  distinction  of  sexes,  the  paupers  are 
divided  into  three  classes,  viz.  able-bodied,  temporarily 
disabled,  and  old  and  infirm  ;  and  it  is  stated,  with  refe- 
rence to  each  class,  how  many  can  read  in  a  superior 
manner,  how  many  can  read  decently,  and  how  many 
imperfectly  ;  their  acquirements  in  regard  to  writing  are 
also  given  with  the  same  gradations :  the  number  of 
paupers  who  can  neither  read  nor  write  is  next  stated  ; 
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and,  lastly,  the  number  of  each  class  who  had  been  the 
inmates  of  workhouses  before  the  formation  of  the  re- 
spective unions. 

The  difference  observable  in  these  various  respects 
between  the.  paupers  of  the  different  counties  is  not  so 
grea't  as  to  require  their  being  separately  noticed  ;  and 
it  will,  therefore,  be  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to 
present  the  result  of  the  inquiry  as  though  the  whole 
were  belonging  to  the  same  community. 


Men. 

Women. 

Able-  - 
bodied. 

Temporarily 
disabled. 

Old  and 
infirm. 

Able- 
bodied. 

Temporarily 
disabled. 

Old  and 
infirm. 

Total. 

Number  of  each  class  in  ) 

workhouses  .  .  S 
Number  who  can  read  ^ 

superiorly  .  .  .  .  ^ 
Number  who  can  read  ) 

decently  ....  5 
Number  who  can  read  ) 

imperfectly  ...  5 
Number  who  can  write  ^ 

superiorly  .  .  .  .  ^ 
Number  who  can  write  ) 

decently  .  .  .  .  ^ 
Number  who  can  write  ) 

imperfectly  .  .  .  ^ 
Number  who  can  neither  ^ 

read  nor  write  ,  .  .  ^ 
Number  inmates  of  work-  i 

house  before  union    .  ) 

161 
6 
49 
14 
1 
21 
12 
86 
84 

147 
7 
46 
21 
2 
39 
23 
62 
90 

1015 
22 
292 
125 
4 
167 
113 
544 
710 

508 
26 
149 
106 
4 
43 
40 
211 
235 

196 
13 
50 
33 
2 
13 
30 
95 

129 

698 
14 

174 
99 
1 
44 
33 

404 

513 

2725 
88 
760 
398 
14 
327 
251 
1402 
1761 

It  cannot  fail  to  strike  every  one  who  sees  these  figures, 
how  exceedingly  small  is  the  proportion  of  those  persons 
who,  having  been  so  far  instructed  as  to  be  able  to  read 
and  write  in  a  superior  manner^  are  found  to  be  inmates 
of  the  workhouse.  Fluency  in  the  art  of  readings  unac- 
companied by  proficiency  in  writing,  affords  no  proof  of 
adequate  instruction.  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say 
that  the  absence  of  the  latter  acquirement  is  in  itself  evi- 
dence of  the  uncultivated  condition  of  the  mind.    It  will 
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be  seen  that,  among  the  2725  paupers  included  in  the 
foregoing  statement,  only  fourteen,  or  one  in  195,  could 
write  well;  and  that,  if  we  add  to  the  1402  persons  who 
can  neither  read  nor  write  those  who  read  only  imper- 
fectly, they  make  up  just  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number 
of  inmates.  The  committee  is  unable  at  present  to 
accompany  these  returns  with  any  statement  of  the 
proximate  causes  which  have  brought  these  poor  people 
within  the  walls  of  the  workhouse ;  but  it  is  at  this  time 
prosecuting  an  inquiry  into  that  subject,  the  result  of 
which  will  probably  appear  in  the  next  publication  of  the 
Society. 

In  the  course  of  its  statistical  inquiries  into  the  influ- 
ence of  education  upon  moral  conduct,  the  committee  has 
obtained  some  annual  reports  made  by  the  Rev.  John 
Clay,  chaplain  of  the  house  of  correction  at  Preston,  to 
the  visiting  justices  at  quarter  sessions.  From  these 
reports,  which  are  highly  creditable  to  their  author,  both 
as  a  statist,  and  as  a  Christian  minister,  the  following 
particulars  have  been  derived. 

The  statements  given  by  Mr.  Clay  in  different  years 
are  not  identical  in  form,  and  it  will  therefore  be  neces- 
sary to  give  the  results  of  the  two  years  1834-35  and 
1835-36  separately  from  the  results  of  1836-37. 

In  the  former  period  the  information  is  confined  to 
charges  of  felony,  while  the  returns  of  1836-37  embrace 
the  committals  of  all  classes  of  offenders. 

Of 349  men  charged  with  felony  in  the  two  years,  150, 
or  forty-three  per  cent,  were  altogether  unable  to  read ; 
and  eighty-two,  or  twenty-three  per  cent.,  were  barely 
able  to  read :  so  that  two-thirds,  or  sixty-six  per  cent, 
might  be  considered  wholly  uneducated.  Of  the  349_,  only 
twenty-five  could  write  their  names,  seventeen  could 
write  a  little,  fourteen  could  write  tolerably  well,  and  only 
ten  could  write  well.  Of  seventy-eight  women,  thirty- 
three,  or  forty-two  per  cent.,  were  unable  to  read ;  twenty- 
eight,  or  thirty-six  per  cent,  could  barely  read  ;  twelve  or 
fifteen  per  cent,  could  read  the  Testament ;  and  only  five, 
or  six  and  a  half  per  cent,  could  read  well :  four  could 
write  their  names,  two  others  could  write  a  little,  and  two 
only  could  write  well.  As  regards  religious  instruction, 
Mr.  Clay  states  that,  out  of  198  individuals  whom  he  ex- 
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amined  in  1836,  there  were  only  eight  who  possessed  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  religion  which  they  pro- 
fessed :  145  males  and  thirty- three  females  could  repeat 
the  Lord's  Prayer  ;  "but  eighty-five  of  the  former  and 
eleven  of  the  latter,  together  with  nineteen  males  and 
one  female  who  could  not  repeat  that  prayer,  appeared  to 
be  totally  destitute  of  all  religious  knowledge  beyond  a 
certain  vague  impression  that  there  is  a  state  of  retribu- 
#     tion  hereafter." 

The  report  for  1836-37  comprehends  the  cases  of  "935 
individuals  charged  with  all  descriptions  of  offences  :  it 
contains  the  following  curious  and  interesting  table,  ex- 
hibiting the  proximate  causes  of  offence,  in  connexion 
with  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  offenders. 


Causes  of  offence. 

Degree  of  educa- 
tion. 

Drinking. 

Uncertain. 

Idleness  and  bad  ' 
company. 

Temptation. 

Want. 

Weak  intellects. 

Confirmed  bad 
habits. 

Combination  of 
workmen. 

Total, 

Unable  to  read  . . . 

125 

176 

50 

10 

44 

6 

31 

18 

460 

Barely  capable  of  ) 

68 

61 

22 

10 

30 

1 

18 

2 

212 

Can  read  theTes-  i 

50 

54 

7 

3 

12 

1 

6 

3 

136 

Can  read  fluently. . 

7 

12 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

28 

Can  read  well  and  ) 
write  a  little. .  S 

33 

26 

7 

4 

8 

1 

1 

1 

81 

Can  read  &  write  ) 

6 

8 

2 

2 

18 

'J  otal  

280 

337 

87 

31 

98 

10 

57 

26 

935 

It  is  onl}^  those  offenders  who  are  described  in  the  last 
three  lines  of  this  table,  that  can  be  considered  as  having 
received  any  degree  of  instruction  to  which,  by  the  most 
liberal  construction,  the  term  *  education  '  can  be  applied  ; 
and  these  form  not  quite  one-seventh  part  of  the  whole 
number.    The  degree  of  religious  knowledge  exhibited 
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by  these  prisoners,  is  of  a  yet  more  melancholy  com- 
plexion. 

466  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  simplest  religious 
truths. 

821  were  capable  of  repeating  the  Lord's  prayer; 
but  it  was  evident  that  the  greater  part  could  not 
attach  to  it  any  precise  meaning. 

36  were  occasional  readers  of  the  Bible. 

14  were  frequent  readers  of  the  Bible. 

12  only  had  any  acquaintance  with  the  principles 
of  religion. 

In  his  last  report,  Mr.  Clay  states  a  circumstance 
which  unequivocally  demonstrates  the  insufficiency  in 
the  mode  of  instruction  too  generally  followed  in  schools 
to  which  the  children  of  the  working  classes  have  access. 
"  Often,"  he  says,  "  when  I  have  inquired  of  a  young 
culprit  as  to  his  ability  to  read,  the  reply  has  been,  '  I 
could  once,' "  In  remarking  upon  the  frequent  misappli- 
cation of  the  term  education^  Mr.  Clay  justly  observes  ; 
"When  occupied  in  the  inquiries  relating  to  the  degree 
of  instruction  which  the  prisoners  had  received,  I  became 
more  and  more  sensible  of  the  error  which  would  con- 
found the  bare  capability  to  read  and  write,  with  what 
in  its  most  limited  sense  can  be  termed  education.  It  is 
certainly  mistaking  the  means  for  the  end  to  suppose 
that  a  man  is  educated,  when,  by  having  been  taught  to 
use  books,  he  is  only  put  into  a  capacity  for  attaining 
education ;  that  is  for  cultivating  his  understanding,  and 
learning  to  regulate  his  principles." 

It  is  very  much  to  be  desired  that  the  chaplains  of  our 
gaols  in  general  would  imitate  the  example  thus  ably  set 
them  by  Mr.  Clay,  and  publish  an  analytical  statement 
of  the  characters  and  attainments  of  the  unfortunate 
beings  who  are  brought  under  their  spiritual  care.  They 
alone,  of  all  the  officers  that  have  the  opportunity  for 
constant  observation  upon  these  subjects,  are  qualified  to 
fulfil  that  task  with  advantage ;  and  it  will  hardly  be 
questioned  that,  in  order  to  combat  successfully  against 
the  moral  evils  of  society,  it  must  be  of  advantage  to 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  condition  of  the  offenders, 
and  the  motives  by  which  they  have  been  incited  to 
criminal  courses. 

VOL.  II.  —   N 
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Following  out  the  course  adopted  by  the  Manchester 
Statistical  Society,  some  of  the  results  of  whose  labours  on 
this  head  were  stated  in  the  Central  Society's  first  publi- 
cation, the  Statistical  Society  of  London  has  commenced  a 
series  of  inquiries  into  the  state  of  education  in  the  metro- 
polis, and  has  published  its  first  report  on  the  subject,  con- 
taining the  result  of  a  minute  examination  of  the  parishes 
of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  St.  Clement*s  Danes,  St. 
Mary-le-Strand,  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  and  the  district 
of  the  Savoy.  The  aggregate  population  of  this  district, 
at  the  census  of  1831,  was  42,996  :  but  since  that  time 
considerable  alterations  have  been  made,  by  pulling  down 
and  widening  streets ;  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  state, 
with  a  probable  approach  to  the  truths  what  is  the  pre- 
sent number  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  absence  of  any 
precise  data,  the  report  of  the  society  makes  its  com- 
parisons and  calculations  upon  the  number  of  1831,  pre- 
suming that  the  natural  increase  has  been  about  equal  to 
the  removals. 

The  returns  obtained  by  the  society  differ  very  mate- 
rially from  the  parliamentary  account  obtained  under 
the  motion  of  the  late  Lord  Kerry,  which  stated  the 
number  of  schools  in  these  parishes  at  73,  and  the  scholars 
at  4,258  ;  while  the  returns  of  the  society  show  the 
existence  of  ll4  schools,  with  4,770  scholars.  It  is  so 
generally  understood  that  the  parliamentary  report  is 
incomplete,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  show  in  these 
pages  the  particulars  of  the  discrepancies  between  the 
two  inquiries;  and,  as  great  pains  appear  to  have  been 
taken  by  the  committee  of  the  society  and  its  agent  to 
arrive  at  the  truth,  it  may  be  as  well  to  assume  that  its 
report  is  correct. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  proportionate  number  of 
inhabitants,  at  different  ages,  is  the  same  as  that  shown 
at  the  enumeration  of  1821,  there  are  at  this  time  in 
these  parishes  5,804  children  below  five  years  of  age,  and 
8,341  between  five  and  fifteen.    Of  these, 

3708  b^ttenTand  15  \  -     -"'-l  P^^^-' 
The  remainder  of  the  scholars,  116  in  number,  are  above 
fifteen.    There  are,  however,  199  children,  between  five 
and  fifteen,  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  parishes  out 
of  the  district ;  whence  it  appears^  that  of  the  children 
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under  five  years,  the  proportion  of  16'3  per  cent., 
and  of  those  between  five  and  fifteen  years,  the  propor- 
tion of  46-3  per  cent,  are  at  school.  This  calcu- 
lation does  not  afford  a  correct  view  of  the  amount 
of  education,  numerically  considered,  which  is  provided 
for  the  children  belonging  to  the  district;  because,  a 
considerable  part  of  the  inhabitants  being  professional 
people  and  the  higher  class  of  shopkeepers,  they  mostly 
send  their  children  for  instruction  to  boarding-schools 
out  of  the  district.  Without  hazarding  any  conjecture 
as  to  the  proportion  falling  under  this  description,  it  will 
be  well  to  proceed  at  once  to  describe  the  result  of  the 
inquiries  upon  those  branches  which  are  not  liable  to 
this  difficulty. 

Of  the  4,770  scholars,  above-mentioned,  there  are 

666  who  attend  Sunday  schools  only. 


Besides  the  666  children,  above  stated  to  attend  Sunday- 
schools,  there  are  889  attendants  upon  those  schools 
who  have  been  ascertained  to  attend  daily  schools  also, 
and  who  are  included  under  some  other  head  in  the 
above  abstract. 

Sunday  Schools, — Seven  in  number.  The  instruction 
in  six  of  these  schools  is  limited  to  reading  the  Bible  for 
about  three  hours ;  in  the  seventh  school,  "  Bible  history" 
is  taught  in  addition.  A  few  of  the  most  promising 
children  who  attend  three  of  these  schools  are  taught 
writing  and  arithmetic  on  one  or  two  evenings  in  the 
week  ;  and  a  few  girls  are  in  like  manner  taught  needle- 
work. With  regard  to  the  children  in  attendance  upon 
Sunday  schools,  the  report  admits  that,  although  some 
considerable  moral  good  may  result  from  that  attendance, 
they  cannot  be  said  to  receive  intellectual  instruction; 
and  their  number,  666^  should  be  deducted  from  the 
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525 
84 
660 
735 
466 
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dame  schools, 
common  day  schools, 
middling  „ 
superior 

evening  schools, 
infant  schools. 

national  and  parochial  schools, 
other  charity  and  endowed  schools. 
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gross  number  returned  as  receiving  education  in  the 
district. 

Dame  Schools,  —  Twenty-one  in  number.  As  regards 
any  useful  instruction,  the  children  attending  these 
schools  are  classed  in  the  report  with  Sunday  scholars. 
Their  instruction  does  not  extend  beyond  a  little  read- 
ing and  spelling,  badly  acquired ;  and  a  little  sewing. 
These  schools  are  not  even  viewed  as  seminaries  for  in- 
struction, but  as  places  of  safe  confinement  for  the  chil- 
dren during  the  hours  when  their  parents  are  engaged  in 
daily  labour." 

Common  Day  Schools, — Thirty-three  in  number.  In 
these,  the  children  obtain  "  a  very  imperfect  knowledge 
of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  with  but  little  else. 
The  system  of  teaching  is  almost  always  mechanical, — 
cramping  the  mind,  and  entirely  failing  to  produce  any 
religious  or  moral  influence  over  the  dispositions  and  cha- 
racters of  the  pupils." 

Middling  Day  Schools.  —  Twenty  in  number.  The 
children  in  these  acquire  "an  imperfect  knowledge  of 
grammar,  history,  and  geography,  in  a  slovenly  manner." 

Superior  Day  Schools.  —  Thirteen  in  number.  Al- 
though in  many  of  these  the  mode  of  teaching  admits  of 
much  improvement,  the  children  who  attend  them  are 
at  least  allowed  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  good 
general  education.  One  of  these  is  an  adult  school,  with 
eighteen  scholars,  who  receive  instruction  in  arithmetic, 
book-keeping,  and  drawing.  In  the  other  twelve  schools, 
the  classics  are  taught  to  boys ;  and  the  French,  Itahan, 
and  sometimes  the  German,  languages  to  both  boys  and 
girls.  Music,  dancing,  and  drawing,  are  also  taught. 
Some  few  of  these  schools  are  mentioned  in  the  report 
with  commendation  ;  the  teachers,  who  were  educated 
for  the  profession,  being  qualified  for  their  employment. 
The  Evening  Schools^  ten  in  number,  are  classed  with 
the  Superior  Day  Schools. 

Infant  Schools, — Five  in  number.  One  of  these  is  kept 
in  the  house  No.  36,  St.  Martin's  Street,  formerly  occu- 
pied by  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  His  observatory  is  still  in 
existence,  preserved,  it  is  said,  in  the  same  state  as 
during  his  occupancy.  These  schools  have  all  been  es- 
tablished within  the  last  ten  years  ;  and,  although  some 
payment  is  required  from  the  parents  of  the  scholars,  the 
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teachers  depend  principally  upon  public  subscriptions.  In 
every  respect  the  infant  schools  are  said  to  be  superior 
to  the  dame  schools  in  which  children  of  the  same  class 
and  age  are  instructed ;  a  circumstance  which  no  doubt 
arises  from  the  superintendence  of  the  subscribers,  who 
are  careful  to  employ  as  teachers  those  persons  only  who 
are  respectable,  and  who  have  received  some  instruction 
in  the  art  of  imparting  knowledge  to  young  children ; 
whereas  the  dame  schools  are  almost  always  kept  by 
persons  who  take  upon  themselves  the  task  at  an  ad- 
vanced period  of  life,  when  they  are  unable  to  follow  any 
other  employment,  and  take  up  this  as  a  resource  against 
the  workhouse,  without  any  consideration  as  to  their 
ability  to  perform  the  duties  they  incur.  In  only  one  of 
the  twenty-one  dame  schools  in  the  district  was  it  found 
that  the  teacher  had  been  educated  for  the  employment. 

Parochial  and  National  Schools, — Fourteen  in  number. 
Of  parish  schools,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
there  are  not  any  within  the  district ;  the  children  of 
paupers  being  kept,  with  a  view  to  their  bodily  health, 
in  some  of  the  villages  round  London.  Those  schools 
which  are  thus  designated  in  the  report  are  supported 
by  endowments  left  for  the  benefit  of  children  whose 
parents  are  parishioners.  Some  of  these  schools  have 
existed  since  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  There 
are,  besides,  two  schools  in  connexion  with  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society ;  one  connected  with  the 
Scotch,  and  two  with  the  German  Lutheran  churches ; 
one  is  for  Jewish  children,  and  one  was  founded  upon 
the  endowment  of  Archbishop  Tennison.  These  schools, 
and  those  taught  under  the  "  National "  system,  appear 
to  be  conducted  on  the  plans  usually  pursued  in  such, 
with  the  mixture  of  good  and  of  bad  which  they  commonly 
comprise. 

In  the  appendix  to  the  report  is  a  list  of  the  books 
found  in  use  in  the  dame  and  common  day  schools. 
These  are,  for  the  most  part^,  of  the  very  commonest  de- 
scription ;  and,  such  as  they  are,  there  is  in  many  schools 
a  very  scanty  supply  of  them. 

The  condition  of  the  schools,  as  regards  situation  and 
cleanliness^  appears  to  be  better  than  those  reported  on 
by  the  Manchester  Society.  Not  any  of  them  are  kept 
in  cellars,  or  incommodious  places ;  only  three  are  re- 
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ported  to  be  confined  or  ill-ventilated ;  and  the  children 
are  described  as  being  in  general  clean  and  orderly. 

The  Statistical  Society  of  London  is  now  prosecuting 
its  inquiries  in  the  district  of  Tothill-fields ;  and  the 
result,  as  well  as  the  results  of  several  other  investi- 
gations upon  the  topics  embraced  in  this  paper,  which 
are  now  in  progress  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
will  be  given  in  the  next  publication  of  the  Central 
Society  of  Education. 

G.  R.  PORTER. 

Since  the  foregoing  pages  have  been  in  type,  the  Man- 
chester Statistical  Society  has  published  its  report  on  the 
state  of  education  in  York,  as  read  before  the  Statistical 
Section  of  the  British  Association  at  Liverpool,  in  Sep- 
tember last :  the  following  is  a  brief  abstract  of  its 
contents. 

The  city  of  York  was  computed  to  contain  in  the 
autumn  of  1836,  the  date  of  the  inquiry,  a  population  of 
about  28,000,  of  which  number, — 

2,228  or  7*96  per  cent,  attend  day  or  evening  schools  only. 
2,521  or  9*00  both  day  and  Sunday  schools. 

842  or  3*01  „  Sunday  schools  only. 

5,591  or  19-97  per  cent. 
891  of  these  under  5  or  above  15  years  old. 

Leaving  4,700  children  between  5  and  15,  receiving  some  kind  of  in- 
struction in  schools. 

According  to  the  usual  and  known  proportions,  the  num- 
ber of  children  between  those  ages  was  7,000 ;  whence  it 
appears  that  2,300,  or  nearly  one-third,  were  not  receiv- 
ing instruction  in  schools  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry. 
This  result,  unfavourable  as  it  is,  shows  a  greater  number 
of  scholars  by  1,650,  than  was  included  in  the  parliamen- 
tary returns  made  in  1833. 

There  are  altogether  150  schools  in  York,  of  which 

24  are  Sunday  schools  ;  15  supported  by  members  of  the  Church  of 

England,  and  9  by  Dissenters. 
92  are  day  and  evening  schools,  supported  vt^holly  by  the  parents  of 

scholars. 

3  are  infant  schools,  assisted  by  public  contributions;  and 
31  are  charity  or  endowed  schools. 
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In  the  above  92  day  and  evening  schools  are  30  superior 
private  schools  with  716  scholars,  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  whom  come  from  other  districts,  and  give  a  more 
favourable  view  of  the  state  of  education  in  York  than 
is  consistent  with  the  fact.  The  instruction  given  in 
these  30  schools  is  of  a  superior  kind;  but  it  appears 
from  the  report,  that  with  regard  to  the  remaining  120 
schools  and  4,875  scholars,  the  system  is  but  little,  if  at 
all,  better  than  that  found  in  the  four  manufacturing  and 
commercial  towns  before  examined  by  the  Manchester 
society.  Speaking  of  the  dame  schools,  37  in  number 
with  745  scholars,  it  is  remarked,  that  "  the  teachers  are, 
for  the  most  part  women  who,  with  no  particular  talent 
or  vocation  for  the  office,  have  taken  it  up  as  an  easier 
mode  of  eking  out  a  scanty  income  than  any  other  occu- 
pation in  which  character  and  capacity  would  be  required. 
Their  average  receipts  from  their  scholars  appear  to  fall 
rather  under  four  shillings  a  week,  and  they  must,  there- 
fore, necessarily  combine  their  school  with  some  other 
means  of  livelihood.  Four  of  them  receive  parochial 
relief ;  and  most  certainly  England  is  the  only  coun- 
try where  parish  paupers  are  considered  competent 
to  conduct  the  education  of  any  portion  of  the  rising- 
generation.  When  we  consider,  therefore,  that  these 
teachers  are  commonly  women  of  little  education  and 
small  capacity ;  that  most  of  them  are  in  the  depths  of 
poverty,  and  that  some  of  them  are  actually  paupers ; 
that  their  average  professional  income  does  not  equal  the 
receipts  of  a  child  of  twelve  years  of  age  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts ;  that  some  of  them  have  as  many  as  50 
children  committed  to  their  care  at  once^  and  that  all  of 
them  are  too  poor  to  provide  the  necessary  books  ;  we 
shall  think  with  deep  compassion  on  their  scholars,  and 
with  some  degree  of  humiliation  at  the  contrast  which 
this  picture  presents  with  other  lands." 

In  the  common  day  schools,  23  in  number,  with  549 
children,  the  subjects  professed  to  be  taught  are  reading, 
writings  and  arithmetic  to  boys;  and  reading,  sewing, 
and  knitting,  and  occasionally  writing,  to  the  girls.  "  The 
education  is  scarcely  ever  effective.  The  system  pur- 
sued is  universally  slovenly  and  mechanical,  and  the  birch 
is  the  general  interpreter  of  learning.  Interrogation  is 
rarely  resorted  to.    Religion  is  taught  by  catechisms,  and 
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morals  by  the  rod.  Even  those  teachers  who  have  been 
nominally  educated  for  the  employment  in  other  schools^ 
are  only  the  more  hopelessly  wedded  to  a  bad  system." 

The  city  abounds  in  endowed  and  charity  schools,  of 
which  there  are  31,  with  2,281  scholars.  The  instruc- 
tion given  in  these  is  generally  superior  to  that  of  the 
dame  and  common  day  schools,  but  not  always  of  the 
most  valuable  or  appropriate  kind,  while  the  incomes  with 
which  they  are  endowed  are  said  to  be  such  as  other- 
wise distributed,  might  provide  an  adequate  education 
for  every  poor  child  in  the  city.'*  The  joint  endowments 
of  the  two  free-grammar  schools  are  stated  at  above 
2,000/.  per  annum,  and  the  number  of  their  scholars,  gra- 
tuitously taught  the  classics  alone,  is  only  36.  In  three 
national  schools,  with  560  scholars,  and  five  Lancasterian 
schools,  with  819  scholars,  the  education  is  described  as 
being  very  defective,  the  actual  teaching  being  conducted 
mostly  by  children,  but  little  advanced  in  knowledge  be- 
fore those  whom  they  are  set  to  teach,  and  the  master 
amid  such  a  crowd  of  scholars  being  able  to  give  nothing 
but  the  most  meagre  and  superficial  superintendance." 
This  remark  applies  less  forcibly  to  the  Lancasterian 
than  to  the  national  schools,  the  masters  in  the  former 
being  assisted  by  young  persons  who  are  in  training  for 
the  employment  of  teachers. 

The  view  which  is  given  in  this  report  of  the  state  of 
education  in  a  city  which  numbers  among  its  population 
so  many  learned  dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  where,  if 
any  where,  we  might  look  for  more  than  the  average 
amount  of  care  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  instruction 
of  the  people,  speaks  more  eloquently  and  more  convin- 
cingly than  volumes  could  do  of  the  absolute  necessity  for 
legislative  interference,  if  we  would  not  have  our  country 
distanced  in  the  race  of  improvement  by  every  other 
nation  in  civilised  Europe. 
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Monsieur  B.  F.  Duppa,  Secretaire  Honoraire  de  la 
Societe  Centrale  d'Education  a  Londres.* 

Monsieur, — Vous  m'avez  invite  a  remplir  les  devoirs 
de  membre  honoraire  de  votre  Societe  Centrale  d'Educa- 
tion, en  vous  faisant  part  de  mes  observations  sur  les 
rapports  qui  existent  entre  I'education  et  la  politique. 

Je  vais  tacher  de  vous  satisfaire  en  peu  de  mots,  pas- 
sant sous  silence  tout  ce  qui  a  deja  ete  dit  et  redit  de 
mille  manieres  difFerentes  sur  le  sujet  en  question  depuis 
que  les  hommes  se  sont  occupes  des  sciences  econo- 
miques,  morales,  et  politiques. 

Je  me  bornerai  aux  observations  que  Tetat  actuel  de 
notre  civilisation  nous  engage  a  soumettre  incessamment 
a  un  examen  plus  approfondi  et  suffisamment  muri  par  de 
veritables  philanthropes. 

L'homme  est  evidemment  compose  de  deux  elemens 
divers.  11  ressemble  d'une  part  aux  brutes,  et  rend,  en 
mourant,  au  monde  physique  ce  qu'il  en  a  re^u;  I'autre 
part,  que  nous  appelons  est  formee  al'image  de  Dieu 
qui  ne  perit  jamais,  et  dont  Thomme  doit  se  rapprocher 
sans  cesse  par  le  developperaent  de  son  intelligence — de 
ses  facultes  rationnelles,  et  par  les  qualites  de  son  cceur. 
L'un  et  Tautre  de  ces  elemens  de  Texistence  humaine  a 
besoin  de  culture,  pour  remplir  sa  destination ;  mais  plus 
on  en  donne  a  I'existence  purement  sensuelle,  et  a  celle 
de  Tesprit  qui  est  en  dehors  de  la  morale  et  de  la  religion, 
plus  rhomme  en  devient  inquiet,  turbulent,  passionne^, 
indomptable  meme.  II  pent  atteindre  a  un  haut  degre 
de  politesse  par  une  culture  de  ce  genre,  et  acquerir  les 
dehors  de  la  vertu  ;  il  pent  parvenir  meme  a  Teclat  le 

*  The  following  interesting  communication  from  M.  De  Fellenberg 
has  been  made  in  consequence  of  the  Secretary  having  requested  him  to 
communicate  his  views  respecting  the  connexion  between  the  welfare  of 
a  country  and  the  education  of  the  mass  of  its  citizens  ;  and  to  state  how 
his  own  establishment  at  Hofwyl  was  organised  and  has  been  directed 
with  regard  to  this  point, 
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plus  brillant  dans  la  carriere  de  la  soi-disant  civilisation ; 
mais  plus  cette  existence  sensuelle  avance  dans  ses 
developpemens  exclusifs,  plus  elle  compromet  ses  propres 
succes  par  Tegoisnie  et  les  abus  de  tous  genres  auxquels 
ils  entrainent,  nommement  par  la  guerre  qu'elle  fait  et 
qu'elle  s'attire  sans  cesse  dans  ses  relations  avec  d'autres 
existences  egalement  dechues.  II  en  est  tout  autrement 
de  la  culture  intellectuelle,  morale,  etreligieusederhomme 
qui  soumet  ses  sens,  son  esprit,  et  ses  passions  a  la  raison, 
a  la  conscience,  et  aux  lois  evangeliques  de  la  revelation 
Chretienne.  Nous  appelons  cette  culture  qui  embrasse 
rhomme  tout  entier,  c*est-a-dire,  avec  tout  I'ensemble  de 
ses  facultes,  education.  Nous  nommons  la  science  qui 
dirige  cette  derniere,  pedagogic  ;  et  le  savoir-faire  qui  en 
assure  les  succes,  art  pedagogique,  Le  devejoppement 
des  facultes  humaines  que  produit  la  pratique  de  cette 
science  et  de  cet  art,  va  a  I'infini  sans  jamais  exposer 
I'homme  a  aucun  inconvenient.  Leurs  resultats  lui  as- 
surent  des  progres  non-interrompus  dans  le  perfectionne- 
ment  de  Tindividu  et  dans  celui  des  peuples  qu'il  ennoblit 
meme  au  moj^en  de  Fadversite,  par  laquelle  I'humanite 
bien  eduquee  ne  pent  jamais  etre  ecrasee,  avec  les  ga- 
ranties  qu'elle  possede  centre  les  tentations  qui  pour- 
raient  en  compromettre  Tavenir,  si  elle  s'y  livrait. 

Je  vais  a  present  passer  en  revue  quelques  experiences 
frappantes  que  le  genre  liumain  civilise  a  faites  sous  les 
rapports  en  question. 

D'enormes  changemens  se  sont  operes  depuis  quelques 
siecles  dans  les  conceptions,  les  habitudes,  et  les  besoins 
des  individus,  des  families,  des  communes,  des  peuples, 
et  des  gouvernemens  qui  composent  la  grande  association 
du  monde  civilise :  mais  les  deux  branches  les  plus  im- 
portantes  d'une  civilisation  veritablement  humaine  sont 
restees  en  arriere  de  toutes  les  autres,  au  milieu  des 
progres  faits  d'un  cote  dans  les  sciences  et  les  arts,  et, 
de  Tautre,  dans  les  habitudes,  les  desirs,  et  les  privations 
de  rimmense  majorite  sociale ;  j'entends,  celle  du  deve- 
loppement  le  plus  satisfaisant  de  la  capacite  pour  le 
travail  productif  du  genre  humain,  et  celle  de  la  culture 
que  Ton  doit  a  la  vie  morale  et  religieuse  de  Thomme.* 

*  Les  deux  commandemens  de  conserver  notre  vie  a  la  sueur  de  notre 
front,  et  d'aimer  Dieu  pardessus  tout,  se  trouvent  dans  une  intime  re- 
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II  resulte  de  ce  tort  des  pouvoirs  sociaux,  que  les  indi- 
vidus,  les  families,  les  communes,  les  peuples,  et  les 
gouvernemens  ne  savent  souvent,  ni  se  donner  ce  dont 
ils  ont  le  plus  urgent  besoin,  ni  se  resigner  a  ce  qui  leur 
manque ;  tous  les  malaises  dont  on  se  ressent  si  penible- 
ment,  proviennent  de  ces  deux  causes.  La  seule  base 
solide  de  toute  prosperite  humaine  est  gravement  com- 
promise par  cet  6tat  de  choses :  d'un  cote,  le  grand 
bazar  des  jouissances  s*enrichit  d'une  maniere  pro- 
digieuse ;  les  tentations  prennent  proportionnellement  le 
dessus  sur  les  forces  morales  qui  devraient  leur  resister ; 
le  bon  droit  tombe  de  plus  en  plus  dans  une  deconsidera- 
tion  alarmante  ;  les  garanties  religieuses  des  liens  sociaux 
perdent  egalement  leur  ascendant.  La  multitude  de- 
pourvue  d'education,  laquelle  voit  produire  actuellement 
sans  peine,  par  Tindustrie,  ce  qui  naguere  aurait  paru 
miraculeux,  perd  sa  foi  aux  Saintes  Ecritures,  et  arrive 
peu-a-peu  a  meconnaitre  les  conditions  invariables  de 
tout  succes  satisfaisant  dans  Tactivite  humaine;  elle  en 
devient  plus  portee  a  croire  que  tout  depend  du  bon 
plaisir  des  hommes,  qui  s'imaginent  facilement  que  tout 
ce  quils  peuvent  faire  avec  le  succes  desire,  leur  est 
permis.  Les  decouvertes  faites  depuis  quelque  temps 
dans  le  domaine  des  sciences  naturelles,  appliquees  aux 
besoins  de  la  societe,  produisent  d'ailleurs  dans  les  dis- 
positions des  masses  ignorantes,  TefFet  des  grands  lots 
gagnes  dans  un  genre  de  loterie  qui  rencherit  encore  sur 
la  passion  du  jeu  deja  trop  puissante  dans  le  temps  qui 
court.  L'humanite  dechue,  faute  d'education,  convertit 
ainsi  en  mystification  les  bienfaisantes  revelations  dont  le 
genre  humain  serait  redevable  aux  sciences  naturelles,  si 
celles-ci  ne  s'ecartaient  pas  des  voies  d'une  piete  eclairee.* 

latioD  Tun  avec  ]'autre  :  sansle  travail,  saisi  dans  Tacception  generale, 
nul  developpement  veritablement  humain ;  et  sans  developpement  de 
nos  facultes,  point  d'amour  de  Dieu,  ni  du  prochain. 

*  Voyez  les  naturalistes  mystifies  par  rimpiete,  laquelle  croit  ne 
trouver  dans  la  nature  que  des  indices  de  necessites  materielles,  meme 
dans  les  preaves  parlantes  d'une  sagesse  infinie  dont  les  combinaisons 
admirables  ont  forme  I'ordre  ^tabli  dans  la  creation  !  Comparez  les 
productions  litteraires  de  ces  savans  infatuesde  leur  penetration,  avec  les 
Bridgewater  Treatises  qui  retablissent  i'harmonie  qui  aurait  toujours 
du  etre  maintenue  entre  les  revelations  des  sciences  naturelles,  et  celles 
des  Saintes  Ecritures. 
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II  en  est  de  meme  de  la  revelation  evangelique  dont  on 
abuse  aussi  d'une  maniere  indigne,  faute  d*une  instruc- 
tion religieuse  satisfaisante,  pour  repandre  le  mysticisme 
le  plus  revoltant,  au  detriment  du  veritable  Christianisme. 
Ajoutez  a  toutes  ces  fatalites,  ies  efFets  pernicieux  du 
journalisme  corrompu,  du  pamphletisme  demoralisant,  et 
du  romantisme  frivole,  qui  caracterisent  Tepoque  ou 
nous  vivons  ;  il  est  indubitable  qu'une  bonne  education 
morale,  industrielle,  et  religieuse  pent  seule  preserver  des 
consequences  funestes  de  tant  de  fleaux  destructeurs,  les 
generations  naissantes  manquant  encore  des  secours  qui 
devraient  developper  en  elles,  P.  Tesprit  bienfaisant  de 
I'observation  et  de  I'etude  qui  fait  acquerir  des  con- 
naissances  solides,  et  forme  des  caracteres  moraux,  vrai- 
ment  religieux  ;  2^  Tesprit  philanthropique  de  Tindustrie 
productive  d'un  ordre  superieur ;  et  S"".  Tamour  du  tra- 
vail ;  trois  qualites  qui  enrichissent  les  peuples  aussi  bien 
que  les  individus,  et  leur  servent  de  moralisateurs.  Vous 
conviendrez,  Monsieur,  que  d'aussi  fatales  circonstances 
doivent  necessairement  concourir  toutes,  a  I'envi  les  unes 
des  autres,  k  repandre  sur  le  domaine  d'une  civilisation 
si  vicieuse,  un  deluge  d'egoisme,  dans  lequel  se  trouvent 
entrainees  la  plupart  des  forces  vitales  et  actives  de  nos 
temps,  et  qu'il  est  urgent  d'examiner  comment  on  pourra 
prevenir  ces  desastres  a  une  epoque  ou  ils  sont  plus  que 
jamais  a  craindre,  vii  que  les  masses  des  proletaires  dis- 
tingues  par  leur  caractere  hasardeux  sont  mieux  or- 
ganisees  que  dans  le  siecle  passe  pour  pousser  a  tout 
outrance  la  guerre  entreprise  contre  la  propriete  et 
contre  toutes  les  superiorites  sociales, — guerre  dont  les 
atrocites  font  fr^mir  encore  tout  etre  humain  qui  a  deja 
ete  temoin  de  ses  consequences  affreuses.  Ce  ne  seront 
certes  pas  les  mesures  retrogrades  dans  les  voies  de  la 
veritable  civilisation  qui  nous  sauveront  du  precipice 
dont  nous  nous  approchons  de  plus  en  plus,  et  qui  menace 
d'engloutir  tout  ce  que  I'ordre  social,  et  les  progres  faits 
depuis  quelques  siecles  dans  les  sciences  et  les  arts^ 
promettaient  de  bienfaits  precieux  au  genre  humain.*  II 

*  Qu'on  ne  nous  dise  pas  que  le  systeme  pacifique  etabli  en  Eu- 
rope garantira  I'humanit^  d'un  aussi  malheureux  sort.  Les  Grandes 
Indes  et  VEgyipte,  dont  la  civilisation  est  tombee  sans  cause  exterieure, 
ne  nous  ont-elles  pas  appris  a  prevoir  le  sort  qui  menace  encore  la 
civilisation  Europeenne  ? 
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ny  a  que  les  progres  moraux,  intellectuels,  uidustriels,  et 
religieux,  proportionnes  aux  exigences  de  notre  temps, 
et  mis  en  harmonie  entr'eux ;  il  n'y  a,  dis-je,  que  des  pro- 
gres d'un  ordre  superieur,  qui  puissent  porter  a  de  bonnes 
fins  les  circonstances  dans  lesquelles  se  trouve  le  genre 
humain,  qui  ne  doit  jamais  perdre  I'esperance  d'arriver 
par  des  moyens  doux  a  une  regeneration  absolument 
necessaire  au  salut  de  I'humanite.  La  Providence  divine 
a  deja  souvent  preserve  les  individus,  et  les  peuples^  de 
pertes  irreparables,  en  les  stimulant  par  des  malheurs 
poignans,  et  par  les  plus  grands  dangers,  a  se  relever  de 
leur  chute.  Les  malaises  meme  qui  tourmentent  nos 
contemporains,  et  Tenthousiasme  qui  s'est  empare  du 
monde  civilise,  des  qu'il  vit  i'innocence  et  la  vertu  placees 
sur  le  trone  d'un  grand  empire,  nous  revelent  les  res- 
sources  immenses  que  porte  dans  son  sein  Fhumanite 
soufFrante  appelee  a  faire  de  grands  efforts  pour  se  re- 
staurer. 

II  suffirait  d'une  inspiration  capable  a  porter  une  Reine 
adoree  a  vouloir  statuer  I'exemple  du  plus  grand  acte 
d'humanite  qui  ait  apparu  dans  le  cours  des  18  derniers 
siecles,  et  de  consommer  le  bienfait  le  plus  efficace  dans 
I'interet  de  Thumanite,  du  nombre  de  tons  les  actes  de 
bienfaisance  que  les  nations  ont  a  reclamer  des  arbitres 
de  leur  sort ;  c'est  une  gloire  toute  nouvelle  a  acquerir ! 

Cela  demande  a  etre  explique  : 

C'est  en  negligeant  de  conserver  dans  la  vie  des  na- 
tions Tesprit  pratique  de  la  doctrine  evangelique,  que  Je 
genre  humain  est  tombe  dans  la  detresse  qui  le  tourmente 
actuellement. —  Si  le  monde  soi-disant  Chretien  n'avait 
jamais  perdu  de  vue  les  devoirs  que  notre  Seigneur  lui 
imposa  par  I'exemple  qu'il  nous  a  legue,*  les  generations 
naissantes  auraient  toujours  ete  respectees,  et  convena- 
blement  eduquees  par  la  societe.  Cette  derniere  n'aurait 
jamais  laisse  porter  atteinte,  comme  cela  a  lieu  des  la 
plus  tendre  jeunesse,  a  Tinnocence  de  ses  enfans,  et  a  la 
vocation  que  le  Createur  attribue  k  chaque  homme,  au 
moyen  de  la  reunion  de  facultes  accordees  a  tout  ^tre  hu- 
main, pour  le  mettre  a  meme  de  remplir  dignement  ses 
destinees ;  on  aurait  mis  la  charite  Chretienne  avant  tout, 
a  developper  consciencieusement  tous  les  germes  d'intel- 


*  Matt.  c.  xix,  V.  14. 
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ligence  et  de  vertu,  confies  aux  soins  de  Thumanite 
eclairee  par  la  revelation  evangelique  ;  la  Chretiente 
aurait  toujours  considere  comma  sa  tache  la  plus  sacree 
de  tirer  le  meilleur  parti  de  toutes  les  capacites  et  de 
tous  les  talens  qui  forment  dans  chaque  homme  le  capital 
personnel  dont  il  est  dote  par  la  Providence  divine,  dans 
rinteret  de  son  existence  terrestre,  et  dans  celui  de  son 
avenir  eternel.  On  se  serait  toujours  fait  un  devoir  de 
regler  d'apres  les  lois  donnees  par  le  Createur,  sur  I'eten- 
due  de  cette  dotation  justement  appreciee,  les  etudes  et 
la  culture  necessaires  pour  mettre  dignement  a  profit  les 
ressources  essentielles  accordees  a  chaque  etre  humain. 
Le  lit  de  Procruste  ne  se  serait  pas  reproduit  dans  un  si 
grand  nombre  d'ecoles ;  beaucoup  d'hommes  pensans  ne 
se  plaindraient  pas  si  amerement  de  ce  quils  ont  du 
recommencer  leur  education  lorsqu'elle  aurait  du  etre 
terminee,  et  d*avoir  du  mettre  d'abord  tous  leurs  efforts 
a  detruire  fouvrage  de  la  societe,  avant  de  parvenir  a 
des  succes  satisfaisants  dans  leur  vie  intellectuelle,  morale, 
et  religieuse.  Le  bien-etre  de  la  societe  ne  serait  pas 
compromis  par  tant  d*individus  conduits  par  ses  torts  a 
exercer,  au  moyen  de  malheureux  mefaits,  une  reaction 
funeste  contre  les  influences  sociales  qui  ont  empeche 
leur  naturel,  richement  doue,  de  donner  des  bienfaiteurs 
au  genre  humain,  Les  nations  les  plus  civilisees  ne 
laisseraient  pas  degrader  dans  leur  sein  la  vocation  des 
educateurs  dont  la  science  et  Fart  devraient  developper 
et  garantir  dans  Thomme  une  vie  qui  metfcrait  fhumanite 
au-dessus  des  chances  incertaines  d'une  fortune  que  fin- 
dividu  est  appele  a  soumettre  a  ses  combinaisons,  au  lieu 
de  se  laisser  trainer  par  elle  dans  la  fange  d'une  civilisa- 
tion degradee  ;  les  gouvernemens  considereraient  comme 
leur  premier  devoir  de  mettre  les  soins  les  plus  con- 
sciencieux  a  distinguer  le  naturel  des  etres  que  le  Crea- 
teur a  bien  doues,  pedagogiquement  parlant,  et  a  en  faire 
former  de  bons  instituteurs,  dans  le  plus  grand  interet  de 
la  jeunesse  qu  il  faut  eduquer  ;  ils  prendraient  les  mesures 
necessaires  pour  garantir  de  la  corruption  sociale  les 
generations  encore  innocentes,  et  pour  ne  leur  laisser 
transmettre  que  ce  que  la  civilisation  a  de  veritablement 
avantageux  a  offrir. — On  ne  demanderait  plus  pourquoi 
rhistoire  ne  nous  presente  que  des  apotheoses  de  con- 
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querans  devastateurs  de  la  prosperite  humaine,  ou,  au 
mieux  aller,  de  peintres,  de  sculpteurs,  et  de  savans  de 
tous  les  genres,  pendant  que  dans  la  carriere  educative, 
et  parmi  les  hommes  devoues  aux  plus  grands  interets  de 
rhumanite,  elle  ne  nous  fait  connaitre  que  des  martyrs, 
quoiqu  il  n'y  ait  pas  de  tache  plus  difficile  et  plus  bien- 
faisante  a  rennplir  que  celle  d'un  veritable  pedagogue. 

Je  m'arrete  la :  je  crois  vous  en  avoir  assez  dit  pour  le 
moment  sur  les  motifs  qui  devraient  engager  les  gou- 
vernemens  de  faire  entrer  une  reforme  radicale  de  Tedu- 
cation  nationale  dans  le  svsteme  des  mesures  politiques 
auxquelles  les  circonstances  ou  se  trouve  le  genre  hu- 
main  les  obligent  de  recourir  dans  leur  interet  le  plus 
pressant.  Je  me  permets  cependant  de  vous  transcrire 
encore  ici,  ce  que  j'ai  cru  devoir  ecrire  en  1808  sur  mes 
entreprises,  lorsque  j'ai  observe  que  Fopinion  qui  se  re- 
pandait  sur  leur  compte,  etait  disposee  a  les  rel(3guer 
dans  le  domaine  de  Teconomie  rurale,  pendant  que  depuis 
40  ans  je  n'ai  eu  en  vue  que  de  concourir  de  fait  a 
remplir  la  grande  tache  des  veritables  amis  de  I'hu- 
manite,  lesquels  je  vous  ai  designes  ci-dessus;  je  m'ex- 
pliquais  alors  de  la  maniere  suivante. 

"  Ce  serait  une  grande  erreur  de  croire  que  Tagricul- 
ture  en  elle-meme,  et  sans  rapport  avec  des  objets  d'un 
ordre  plus  eleve,  put  paraitre  a  un  ami  de  Thumanite  un 
but  assez  digne  de  ses  travaux,  pour  meriter  qu'il  lui 
consacrat  toutes  ses  pensees  et  toute  son  existence." 

"  Cultiver  une  portion  du  grand  jardin  de  la  nature,  est 
a  la  verite  une  occupation  douce  et  attrayante  ;  mais  le 
Proprietaire  de  ce  grand  jardin,  en  est  Tetre  le  plus 
interessant.  S'il  est  incontestable  que  Thomme  ne  vit  pas 
pour  se  nourrir,  mais  qu  il  se  nourrit  pour  vivre^  comment 
pourrait-on  attacher  moins  d'importance  au  veritable  but 
de  Fagriculture,  a  la  culture  de  Thumanite,  qu  aux  moyens 
materiels  de  conserver  notre  existence  terrestre  ?" 

"Le  perfectionnement  de  la  civilisation,  les  progres 
des  arts  et  des  sciences,  ne  sont  qu  une  partie  de  cette 
culture  de  I'humanite.  C'est  Thomme  tout  entier  qu'elle 
embrasse  ;  c'est  tout  I'ensemble  de  ses  facultes  qu'elle 
doit  perfectionner.  Un  siecle  qui  ne  reconnait  de  verite 
que  dans  les  impressions  des  sens  et  les  calculs  du  rai- 
sonnement,  peut  etre  en  proie  a  tous  les  maux  comme  a 
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tous  les  vices.  Dans  un  monde  tourmente  par  Tavidit^ 
du  pouvoir  et  des  richesses,  par  I'ambition  et  la  vanite, 
par  des  pretentions  hostiles  de  tout  genre,  personne  ne 
trouve  a  se  satisfaire  qu'aux  depens  des  autres,  parceque 
personne  ne  cherche  sa  satisfaction  dans  ce  qui  est  en 
lui,  dans  le  perfectionnement  de  son  existence  interieure, 
seule  espece  d'ambition  qui  n'ait  que  des  efFets  salutaires. 
L'art  sublime  de  tirer,  meme  du  sein  des  privations  et 
des  soufFrances,  des  avantages  inappreciables,  n'est  a  la 
portee,  ni  des  sens,  ni  du  raisonnement.  On  ne  connait 
dans  cette  sphere  etroite  et  pauvre,  ni  les  nobles  sacrifices, 
ni  le  devouement  genereux,  ni  cette  charite  divine  qui 
agrandit  Tame,  ni  cette  puissance  de  la  foi  qui  fait 
gouter,  sur  sa  croix  meme^  les  delices  du  ciel/' 

II  est  bien  temps,  et  sous  beaucoup  de  rapports,  de 
reconnaitre  toute  importance  de  chacune  de  nos  facultes, 
et  de  les  cultiver  d'une  maniere  plus  conforme  a  notre 
nature.  Pestalozzi  a  ouvert,  le  premier  chez  nous,  la 
carriere  qui  tend  a  ce  grand  but,  et,  malgre  le  peu  de 
secours  qu'il  a  obtenu  de  ses  contemporains,  il  a  deja 
beaucoup  fait ;  mais  il  reste  encore  beaucoup  a  faire,  et 
Topposition  que  rencontre  une  entreprise  de  ce  genre,  est 
un  encouragement  de  plus  a  la  poursuivre.  Une  telle 
opposition  est  en  effet  la  preuve  la  plus  forte  de  la  cor- 
ruption generale,  et  Tappel  le  plus  energique  aux  secours 
de  tout  homme  qui  peut  et  veut  y  porter  remede,  c'est- 
a-dire,  de  tout  homme  qui  n'a  pas  seulement  des  theories 
et  des  paroles  au  service  de  I'humanite,  mais  encore  la 
volonte  et  la  force  d'agir/* 

"  II  n'y  a  point  d'homme  eclaire  qui  ne  reconnaisse 
rimpossibilite  de  juger  du  temps  ou  nous  vivons,  et  de  ' 
I'avenir  qu'il  nous  annonce,  par  analogic  avec  des  temps 
plus  recules.     La  civilisation,  en  precipitant  ses  progres,  i 
a  pris  en  meme  temps  un  caractere  et  une  direction  dont  i 
il  a  du  resulter,  sous  plusieurs  rapports,  de  grands  incon-  ' 
veniens ;  la  simplicite  de  mceurs,  les  dispositions  reli- 
gieuses,  la  vigueur  d'ame  et  de  corps  qui  distinguaient 
nos  ancetres,  se  perdent  de  jour  en  jour  parmi  nous  avec 
une  rapidite  efFrayante.     A  nulle  autre  epoque  de  I'his- 
toire,  rinfluence  reciproque  de  la  maniere  de  penser  et 
de  sentir  des  hommes,  sur  leur  etat  physique,  et  de  ]eur 
etat  physique  sur  leur  caractere,  ne  s  est  montree  avec 
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une  evidence  plus  generale  et  plus  frappante.  Le  peuple 
a  pris  quelque  chose  des  mceurs  des  classes  plus  elevees, 
et  ce  melange  n'a  servi  qua  le  priver  des  bonnes  qua- 
lites  qui  lui  etaient  propres,  sans  lui  ofFrir  le  nooindre 
dedommagement  d'une  si  grande  perte.  Aussi  la  multitude 
n'a-t-elle  conserve  de  I'humanite,  pour  ainsi  dire,  (^ue  les 
facultes  animales ;  et  il  est  dans  la  nature,  quenulle  force 
animale  ne  soit  plus  redoutable  que  celle  de  Thomme 
quand  elle  est  denuee  des  affections  aimantes  qui  devaient 
en  moderer  Taction,  et  de  la  culture  intellectuelle  et 
morale  qui  devait  la  diriger  vers  la  grande  destination  de 
riiumanite.  Le  meme  ressort  qui  excite  les  ames  elevees 
et  sensibles  a  faire  toujours  de  nouveaux  progres  dans 
la  carriere  de  la  verite  et  de  la  vertu,  pousse  Thomme 
pLirement  sensuel,  toujours  agite  par  des  desirs  sans 
mesure  et  sans  terme^  a  tous  les  exces  et  a  tous  les 
crimes  qui  detruisent  son  propre  bien-etre,  et  compro- 
mettent  la  surete  du  corps  social." 

"  Cette  verite  que  demontre  en  grand  le  sort  des 
empires  les  plus  celebres  de  Tantiquite  et  de  nos  jours, 
se  trouve  egalement  confirmee  dans  toutes  les  classes  de 
la  societe ;  mais  c'est  surtout  dans  les  campagnes,  c'est 
dans  le  cercle  plus  resserre  des  relations  rurales,  qu'on 
est  vivement  et  douloureusement  frappe,  C'est  la  qu  on 
voit  de  plus  pres  Thomme  degrade  marcher  a  grands  pas 
vers  le  dernier  terme  de  Tabrutissement,  ouhlier  meme 
dans  les  jouissances  animales  le  soin  de  ses  inter ets  les  plus 
pressans,  et  les  travaux  qui  ont  le  rapport  le  plus  direct 
avec  sa  propre  subsistance,^  " 

Dans  un  monde  compose  d'elemens  semblables,  que 
servirait-il  de  perfectionner  I'education  des  classes  supe- 
rieures,  si  Ton  negligeait  d'arreter  les  progres  de  la  de- 
pravation du  peuple  que  cette  classe  est  appelee  a 
conduire  ?  Et  s'il  est  evident  que  ce  but  ne  puisse  etre 
rempli  qu'en  liant,  de  la  maniere  la  plus  intime,  le  grand 
ouvrage  de  I'education  du  peuple  avec  instruction  des 
classes  superieures,  on  conviendra  qu'un  modele  d'ecole 
elementaire  pour  des  pauvres,  et  un  institut  pour  former 
des  maitres  d'ecole,  ne  sont  pas  si  etrangers  a  I'institut 

*  Ces  observations  sont  particulierement  applicables  aux  pays  ou  les 
liqueurs  enivrantes  sont  repandues. 
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d*education  etabli  a  Hofwyl,  qu'on  pourrait  le  croire  au 
premier  coup-d'ceil/' 

"  Souverains  et  chefs  des  nations  !  c/est  dans  la  mau-  i 
vaise  education  du  peuple  qu'est  la  source  premiere  de  ' 
toutes  les  seditions,  de  tous  les  crimes,  de  tout  le  sang  f 
qui  coule  sur  les  echafauds.     Proprietaires  de  terres  I 
c'est  la  que  vous  devez  chercher  la  cause  de  toutes  les  \: 
difficultes  qu'opposent  a  Taccroissement  du  produit  de 
vos  domaines  la  paresse  et  les  vices  multiplies  de  la  ^ 
classe  laborieuse  ;  c'est  la  le  principe  secret  de  Taltera- 
tion  du  caractere  national.    Tous  les  maux  qui  decou- 
lent  de  ce  principe,  ne  sauraient  avoir  d'autre  remede  ' 
que  la  reforme  complete  du  systeme  qui  domine  dans 
I'education  de  nos  enfans,  et  du  systeme  d'instruction  et 
de  discipline  adopte  dans  nps  ecoles ;  car,  dans  Tetat  ou 
elles  sont,  elles  ne  peuvent  produire  que  des  habitudes 
d'oisivete,  de  licence,  et  de  mechancete,  sans  compter  le 
tort  qui  resulte  necessairement  pour  la  sante,  de  i'entasse- 
ment  d'un  grand  nombre  d'enfans  dans  des  chambres 
etroites  et  basses,  ou  ils  respirent  un  air  corrompu  pendant 
des  journees  entieres.    Mais  une  telle  reforme  ne  s'ope- 
rera  pas  plus  que  toute  autre,  par  de  beaux  projets  et  de 
belles  phrases;  il  faut  que  des  faits  incontestables  de- 
montrent  la  possibilite  du  succes  et  ne  laissent  aucune 
prise  au  scepticisme  de  la  prudence  moderne.    La  cause 
premiere  de  la  decadence  morale  de  TEurope  existe 
encore,  et  va  presque  partout  en  croissant;    le  seul 
moyen  de  la  detruire  est  de  former  d'autres  hommes,  et 
c'est  a  quoi  nous  ne  parviendrons  jamais,  tant  que  Tedu- 
cation  et  Tinstruction  n'agiront  qu*en  dehors,  et  se  borne- 
ront  a  remplir  tout  au  plus  la  memoire  des  enfans,  sans 
avoir  assez  developpe  leurs  autres  facultes,  pour  leur 
faire  sentir  le  moindre  interet  a  s'approprier  suffisamment 
ce  qu'ils  ont  appris.     C*est  ainsi  que  nous  avons  vu 
s'elever  une  race  d'hommes,  dont  le  caractere  moral, 
n'ayant  aucune  relation  reelle  avec  ses  connaissances,  ne 
connait  d'autre  motif  d'action  que  les  instincts  de  sa  j 
nature  animale,  et  les  suit  aveuglement,  tant  qu'elle  n'est  | 
dirigee  ni  reprimee  par  aucune  contrainte  exterieure." 

"  Les  erreurs  de  Teducation  elementaire  dont  je  viens 
de  parler,  ont  une  influence  inevitable  sur  la  maniere 
dont  on  se  forme  pour  une  profession  quelconque.  Peu 
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d'hommes  remplissent  les  devoirs  de  la  leur  avec  affec- 
tion, et  dans  la  vue  de  satisfaire  a  des  rapports  d'un  ordre 
superieur ;  les  occupations  de  leur  etat  sont,  pour  la 
plupart,  ce  que  Taction  d'aller  au  paturage  est  pour  les 
animaux.  Souvent  menie  ils  les  regardent  comme  la 
plus  onereuse  des  charges  de  la  vie  ;  et  la  necessite  de  se 
procurer  du  pain  ou  de  Targent,  est  le  seul  motif  qui  les 
porte  a  s'y  livrer.  Faut-il  s'etonner  si  les  productions 
d'un  art  exerce  de  cette  maniere  sont  telles  que  doit  etre 
I'ouvrage  du  simple  besoin,  sans  le  concours  d'aucun 
motif  plus  eleve  ?  Faut-il  s'etonner  si  Tindustrie  de 
plusieurs  de  nos  fabricans  est  devenue  inferieure  a  celle 
des  castors  et  des  abeilles?  Ces  reflexions,  dont  la  just- 
esse  nous  parait  sensible,  expliquent  suffisamment  le 
rapport  de  Tinstitut  d'economie  rurale  d'Hofwyl  avec 
Tecole  qu'on  y  a  etablie  pour  le  peuple,  puisque  la  con- 
dition indispensable  de  I'application  d'un  meilleur  mode 
de  culture  se  trouve  dans  la  meilleure  education  de  la 
cl^sse  des  cultivateurs.  Comment  les  etablissemens 
relatifs  a  cette  education  seraient-ils  plus  etrangers  au 
but  de  Tentreprise  d'Hofwyl,  que  les  ateliers  ou  Ton  y 
prepare  les  nouveaux  instrumens  d'agriculture  ?  Quand 
il  serait  possible  de  se  depouiiler  entierement  de  Tinteret 
sympathique  que  tout  homme  doit  prendre  au  sort  de  la 
plus  nombreuse  portion  de  la  societe,  et  de  considerer 
cette  grande  masse  d'hommes  sous  le  meme  point  de  vue 
que  des  bestiaux  ou  des  instrumens  de  labourage,  il  serait 
encore  impossible  de  ne  pas  voir  la  haute  importance 
qu*il  y  a  de  soigner  davantage  leur  education,  meme 
sous  le  simple  rapport  de  Tutilite ;  et  si  Ton  considere  un 
tel  objet,  a  la  fois  sous  ce  rapport  et  sous  tous  les  autres, 
on  ne  saurait  douter  qu*il  n'entre  naturellement  dans  le 
plan  de  Tentreprise  d'Hofwyl." 

"  Au  reste,  ce  serait  trop  exiger  des  hommes  que  d'en 
attendre  un  jugement  equitable  sur  cette  entreprise, 
avant  que  des  resultats  satisfaisants  en  aient  ete  mis  en 
evidence  par  les  faits,  et  c'est  ce  que  j'espere  du  succes 
de  mon  ecole  des  pauvres.  Je  compte  assez  sur  la 
droiture  naturelle  du  cceur  humain  pour  etre  persuade 
que  personne,  apres  avoir  ete  temoin  des  faits  qui  doivent 
confirmer  Tefficacite  de  mes  moj^ens  d'amelioration,  ne 
pourra  se  defendre  du  desir  de  contribuer  a  les  propager. 
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Ceux  de  mes  eleves  qui  sont  nes  dans  les  classes  superi- 
eures,  y  verront  necessairement  le  complement  de  Fou- 
vrage  de  leur  propre  education,  et  la  seule  condition  sous 
laquelle  il  leur  deviendra  possible  de  remplir  eux-memes 
leurs  devoirs  envers  Thumanite  et  les  fonctions  de  leur 
etat,  de  maniere  a  satisfaire  a-la-fois  leurs  interets  per- 
sonnels, leur  interet  social,  et  celui  de  leurs  entreprises/' 
"  Si  quelque  gouvernement  pouvait  apprehender  que 
I'efFet  d'une  semblable  institution  ne  fut  d'agiter  le  peuple 
sous  pretexte  de  Teclairer,  et  de  lui  inspirer  des  preten- 
tions inquietes  et  usurpatrices,  les  resultats  prouveront 
qu  on  s'est  propose  un  but  tout  contraire,  II  ne  s'agit 
point  ici,  comme  dans  la  plupart  des  nouvelles  methodes 
d'education  qu*on  a  voulu  introduire,  de  donner  aux 
hommes  des  connaissances  et  des  talens  propres  seule- 
ment  a  flatter  leurs  passions,  ou  tout-au-plus  a  developper 
leur  intelligence  sans  exercer  aucune  influence  sur  leur 
cceur,  ou  a  leur  inculquer  ces  regies  de  bienseance  qui 
ne  sont  obligatoires  qu'en  public,  et  dont  on  se  debarrasse 
dans  le  particulier,  comme  d'un  ceremonial  genant.  Une 
semblable  methode  n'est  qu'un  moyen  sur  de  propager 
rimmoralite  dans  toutes  les  classes ;  elle  ne  pent  produire 
que  I'inquietude,  Tarrogance,  un  desir  envieux  de  tous 
les  avantages  dont  on  se  croit  prive,  et  Tesprit  de  revoke 
et  d'usurpation  qui  en  est  la  suite :  il  s'agit  au  contraire, 
dans  mon  plan  propose,  de  bannir  de  tous  les  etats,  de- 
puis  le  pauvre  journalier  jusqu'aux  plus  hautes  classes  de 
la  societe,  cette  insouciance  funeste  sur  les  devoirs  de  sa 
profession,  qui,  en  detournant  chacun  de  chercher  a  savoir 
et  a  pratiquer  de  son  mieux  ce  qu  on  attend  de  lui,  le 
porte  a  s  occuper  sans  cesse  de  ce  qui  doit  lui  rester 
etranger.  II  s'agit  enfin  de  montrer  par  le  fait  comment 
il  est  possible  d'apprendre  au  paysan,  a  I'artisan,  a  se 
trouver  plus  heureux  dans  son  etat  qu'aucun  monarque 
ne  Test  sur  le  trone,  et  a  ne  rien  craindre  tant  que  de  se 
voir  enleve  a  la  carriere  qui  lui  a  ete  assignee  par  le 
supreme  Ordonnateur  des  choses.  Pour  parvenir  a  ce  but, 
il  faut  demontrer  d'abord  : 

"  P.  Comment  on  pent  regenerer  dans  la  masse  du 
peuple,  au  moyen  de  I'education,  toutes  les  facultes  de 
la  nature  humaine. 
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2^.  Comment  ces  facultes  peuvent  etre  garanties  de 
tout  ce  qui  tend  a  les  fausser  ou  a  les  corrompre,  et 
dirigees  vers  leur  veritable  destination  de  la  maniere  la 
plus  sure  et  la  plus  facile. 

"  S\  Quels  sont  les  raoyens  d'inspirer  a  chacun  un 
interet  moral  pour  Tetat  auquel  on  veut  le  former, •et 
de  I'engager  a  en  remplir  tous  les  devoirs  avec  affection 
et  plaisir. — Cette  derniere  tache  est  devenue  plus  facile, 
depuis  que  la  profession  a  laquelle  la  plus  grande  partie 
des  hommes  est  appelee,  Tagriculture,  graces  aux  per- 
fectionnemens  qu'elle  a  re^us  de  nos  jours,  n*est  plus 
une  occupation  purement  machinale  et  faite  pour  les 
brutes,  mais  un  art  susceptible  de  satisfaire  aux  besoins 
de  notre  nature  intellectuelle  et  morale." 

"  En  un  mot,  le  grand  objet  de  feducation,  telle  que 
je  la  Contois,  est,  de  developper  toutes  les  facultes  de 
I'homme,  de  maniere  a  ce  qu'elles  soient  mises  en  har- 
monic entr'elles,  et  avec  leurs  relations  exterieures  ; 
cette  education  se  propose  cependant  avant  tout  de 
dinger  I'attention  de  I'liomme  principalem.ent  sur  ce  qui 
est  en  lui  et  a  lui,  d'augmenter  Tintensite  du  developpe- 
ment  de  ses  facultes,  et,  en  perfectionnant  son  existence 
interieure,  de  le  delivrer  de  ce  desir  vague  et  illimite 
qui  le  porte  sans  cesse  vers  les  jouissances  exterieures  et 
les  illusions  du  monde.  Que  ce  but  soit  rempli,  et  cha- 
cun, satisfait  de  la  place  ou  il  se  trouve,  ne  cherchera 
plus  a  se  mettre  a  celle  d  un  autre,  ni  a  en  usurper  les 
jouissances.  Tout  homme  qui  se  sent  capable  de  bien 
iaire  tout  ce  que  son  etat  exige  de  lui,  et  qui  n'est  pas 
entierement  depourvu  de  sentimens  moraux  et  religieux, 
ne  desirera  jamais  rien  au-deia  de  ce  qui  est  assure  par 
son  travail,  et  par  la  cooperation  au  bien  public  que  ses 
devoirs  lui  imposent.  Si  cette  disposition  devenait  gene- 
rale,  il  en  resulterait  dans  le  peuple  plus  de  confiance, 
d'affection,  et  d'obeissance  pour  ceux  a  qui  leur  situation 
donne  de  I'influence  sur  son  sort^  sentimens  qu'il  lui  est 
difficile  d'eprouver  quand  toutes  les  relations  sociales 
pesent  sur  son  existence  d'une  maniere  penible  et  dou- 
loureuse.*' 

*'Ajoutons  a  cela,  que  Texperience  faite  a  Hofwyl 
prouve  que  I'ecole  des  pauvres,  concue  d'apres  I'idee  que 
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nous  venons  d'exposer,  peut  etre  imitee  partout,  et  non- 
seulement  sans  depenses  considerables,  mais  meme  avec 
avantage  sous  le  rapport  de  I'economie." 

II  serait  a  desirer,  pour  donner  a  un  tel  exemple 
toute  Tefficacite  qu'il  peut  avoir,  qu'on  y  joignit  un 
etablissement  pour  former  des  maitres  d'ecole,  semblable 
a  celui  que  j'ai  fonde  a  Hofwjl.  II  n'y  a  point  d'obser- 
vateur  impartial  qui,  apres  avoir  examine  attentivement 
les  maitres  d'ecole  qui  se  sont  rassembles  a  Hofwyl  dans 
I'ete  de  1808  et  dans  celui  de  1809,  ne  puisse  attester 
qu'ils  en  sont  partis  plus  modestes,  plus  penetres  de  leurs 
devoirs,  et  plus  capables  de  les  remplir,  qu'ils  ne  Tetaient 
a  leur  arrivee.  II  n'est  pas  moins  constant,  que  plusieurs 
des  ecoles  qui  leur  sont  confiees,  ont  gagne  considerable- 
ment  a  la  suite  de  ces  cours^  graces  a  des  dispositions 
locales  plus  convenables,  a  une  meilleure  discipline,  et  a 
une  methode  d'instruction  plus  parfaite.  Cet  etablisse- 
ment a  eu  encore  I'avantage  de  fixer  Tattention  des  cul- 
tivateurs  sur  la  methode  de  culture  perfectionnee  a 
Hofwyl,  et  de  contribuer  par  la  a  en  repandre  les  prin- 
cipes  dans  les  campagnes."* 

"  En  voila  sans  doute  assez  pour  faire  comprendre  la 
liaison  naturelle  qui  existe  entre  les  differens  etablisse- 
mens  agricoles  d'Hofwyl  et  ceux  que  j'ai  voues  a  I'feduca- 
tion  et  a  I'instruction  des  classes  superieures  et  du  peuple, 
et  il  est  a  presumer  que  personne  ne  s'etonnera  plus  de 
leur  reunion.  Peut-etre  meme  a-t-on  de  I'interet  a  voir 
de  quelle  maniere,  dans  ce  rapprochement  des  etats  les 
plus  differens,  on  a  su  respecter  et  maintenir  les  con- 
venances particulieres  a  chacun,  sans  negliger  et  sans 
blesser  jamais  les  interets  superieurs  de  I'humanite. 
Peut-etre  aussi,  les  grands  avantages  qui  doivent  resulter 
d'un  plan  d'education  aussi  etendu  pour  la  theorie  aussi 
bien  que  pour  la  pratique  des  diverses  branches  d'arts  et 

*  Ces  succes  primitifs  de  Tecole  normale  d'Hofwyl  se  sont  soutenus 
pendant  30  annees  de  la  maniere  la  plus  satisfaisante,  malgre  mille  dif- 
ficult^s  penibles  a  vaincre  ;  ce  qui  plus  est,  ilsont  fait  des  progres  crois- 
sans  d'annee  en  annee,  comme  on  peut  le  juger  par  le  compte  qui  en  a 
ete  rendu  dans  le  rapport  officiel  fait  par  Eml.  Fellenberg  dans  sa 
qualite  de  membre  du  departement  de  Tinstruction  publique  de  Berne  et 
dans  les  feuilles  pedagogiques  d'Hofwyl,  intitulees,  "  Mittheilungsblatt 
f iir  die  Freunde  der  Schulverbesserung  im  Kanton  Bern.*' 
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de  sciences  qu'embrasse  Tetablissement  d'Hofwyl,  pa- 
raitront-ils  justifier  suffisamment  les  esperances  que 
Fauteur  de  ces  etablisseniens  en  a  concues^  et  les  pro- 
messes  qu'il  a  cru  pouvoir  faire  au  public/' 

J'interromps  ici  ma  traduction  de  I'article  des  Feuilles 
d'Hofwyl  qui  a  ete  public  en  1809,  en  reponse  aux  objec- 
tions inserees  contre  mes  entreprises  dans  un  rapport 
public  par  une  commission  etablie  parlaDiete  Helvetique 
de  I'an  1807.  Cette  commission  s'est  trouvee  influencee 
plus  ou  moins  par  mes  antagonistes.  Ces  messieurs  n'ont 
pas  pu  se  refuser  a  I'evidence  des  avantages  materiels  de 
ma  marche  agricole  ;  mais  ils  ont  voulu  renvoyer  en  Utopie 
tous  mes  efforts  tendans  a  une  amelioration  morale  et  a 
avancer  les  progres  intellectuels  du  peuple^  ou  des  agri- 
culteurs  en  particulier.  lis  ont  meme  fait  pressentir  ma 
ruine  totale,  laquelle,  suivant  eux,  devait  etre  une  conse- 
quence immanquable  de  Fensemble  de  mes  entreprises.  Le 
sus-dit  rapport  adresse  a  Son  Excellence  le  Landamman, 
et  a  la  Diete  des  19  Cantons  de  la  Suisse,  sur  les  etablisse- 
mens  agricoles  de  Mr.  F.  a  Hofwyl,  par  MM.  Heer,  Lan- 
damman  de  Claris,  Crud  de  Geuthod,  &c.  remis  a  S.  E. 
le  Landamman,  le  29  7bre  1809,  merite  d'etre  pris  de 
nouveau  en  consideration,  avec  la  notice  sur  les  instituts 
d'Hofwyl,  que  M.  le  Baron  Crud,  redacteur  du  dit  rap- 
port, a  publiee  huit  annees  plus  tard,  pour  redresser 
I'erreur  dans  laquelle  on  favait  induit  precedemment ; 
mais  encore  dans  ce  dernier  ecrit,  il  n'a  pas  expose  le 
caractere  distinctif  du  systeme  d'education  nationale, 
que  je  cherche  a  faire  apprecier  dans  Finteret  general,  en 
mettant  a  profit  I'anse  la  plus  propre  pour  attirer  les  cam- 
pagnards  a  une  existence  ennoblie,  I'anse  que  nous  fournis- 
sent  les  succes  de  I'agriculturerationnelle  perfectionnee  au 
moyen  de  Tavidite  materielle  des  cultivateurs,  vu  qu  il  est 
impossible  que  les  agriculteurs,  meme  les  moins  portes  a 
s'associer  a  un  ordre  de  choses  superieur,  se  refusent  aux 
profits  materiels  qu'ils  peuvent  obtenir  en  mettant  en 
ceuvre  les  perfectionnemens  appliques  a  leur  art.  lis  en 
sont  entraines  a  vaincre  la  paresse  de  leur  esprit,  et  a 
developper  peu-a-peu,  dans  leur  vie  interieure  et  exte- 
rieure,  cet  esprit  d'observation,  ce  caractere  reflechi,  et 
cette  rationalite  pratique  accompagnee  du  gout  solide  du 
travail,  qui  constituent  ensemble  la  sagesse  pratique  des 
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peuples,  et  preparent  d'heureux  succes  a  la  veritable  phi- 
lanthropic, dans  les  taches  qu'elle  doit  remplir  a  tout  prix. 
Ces  considerations  m'ont  d'autant  plus  engage  a  porter 
mes  efforts  en  meme  temps  sur  le  perfectionnement  de 
Tagriculture,  consideree,  je  le  repete,  comme  une  des 
ressources  les  plus  importantes  du  developpement  phy- 
sique, intellectuel,  et  moral  du  genre  humain,  et  sur  celui 
de  I'education  complete  des  diverses  classes  de  la  societe, 
qu'une  agriculture  suffisamment  rationalisee,  et  munie 
des  avantages  que  lui  pretent  les  sciences  et  les  arts  qui 
concourent  a  assurer  les  succes  agricoles  de  tout  genre, 
me  rend  de  mieux  en  mieux  les  plus  grands  services  dans 
la  poursuite  de  Tentreprise,  de  faire  saisir  par  une  intuition 
irrecusable,  non  seulement  aux  paysans,  mais  aussi  aux 
eleves  des  classes  de  la  societe  les  plus  favorisees  par  la 
fortune,  en  quoi  consiste  proprement  la  vocation  de  I'hu- 
manite,  et  de  mettre  dans  la  plus  grande  evidence^  com- 
bien  Thomme  se  rend  esclave  des  forces  aveugles  de  la 
nature,  quand  il  n'apprend  pas  a  les  connaitre  et  a  les 
maitriser,  autant  que  cela  est  en  son  pouvoir,  en  s'elevant 
aux  destinees  superieures  que  le  Createur  a  mises  a  notre 
disposition. 

C'est  en  observant  les  resultats  de  cet  enchainement 
des  agens  physiques,  intellectuels,  et  moraux  de  I'huma- 
nite,  que  feu  TEmpereur  Alexandre  a  ete  engage  a  m'ob- 
server^  dans  une  lettre  qu'il  m'a  ecrite  le  16  Nov.  1814, 
qu  il  voyait  avec  satisfaction  que  mon  systeme  d'agricul- 
ture  et  d'education  reunissait  le  double  avantage  de  per- 
fectionner  en  meme  temps  la  culture  et  le  cultivateur. 

Mes  vues  sur  Tagriculture,  et  les  moyens  de  la  perfec- 
tionner^  qui  ont  paru  chez  MM.  A.  Cherbuliez  et  Co.  li- 
braires,  (rue  St.  Andre-des- Arts,  No.  68,  a  Paris,)  pourraient 
vous  donner.  Monsieur,  un  premier  aper^u  de  la  marche 
agricole  que  j'ai  suivie  dans  le  but  ci-dessus  mentionne. 
Un  autre  rapport  sur  I'institut  d'education  des  pauvres  a 
Hofwyl,  redige  par  M.  Rengger,  ci-devant  ministre  de 
rinterieur  de  la  Republique  Helvetique,  au  nom  de  la 
commission  etablie  pour  I'inspection  de  Tetablissement, 
pourra  vous  orient'er  en  partie  dans  mon  systeme  d'educa- 
tion populaire,  developpe  plus  completement  dans  le 
compte  que  j'en  ai  rendu  moi-meme  en  langue  Allemande. 
Le  systeme  d'education  que  j'ai  etabli  pour  toutes  les 
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classes  de  la  societe,  est  assez  bien  developpe  dans  les 
Annals  of  Education  de  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  qui  ont  paru 
a  Boston.  Ce  pedagogue  Americain  a  mis  dixhuit  mois 
a  observer  la  marcbe  interieure  de  mes  etablissemens,  et 
les  consequences  que  les  exemples  qui  y  sont  statues  ont 
eu  ailleurs.  J'ai  tout  lieu  d'esperer  que  le  compte  qu'il 
en  a  rendu  pourra  vous  satisfaire.  J'ose  vous  recom- 
mander  aussi  le  rapport  presente  dans  le  temps,  sur  le 
meme  objet,  par  feu  le  Comte  de  Capo  d'Istria,  a  I'Empe- 
reur  de  Russie,  quoique  ce  rapport  soit  beaucoup  mpins 
complet  que  celui  du  philanthrope  Americain  ci-dessus 
nomme,*  II  a  paru  peu  apres,  un  tableau  des  Instituts 
d'Hofvvyl  consideres  plus  particulierement  sous  les  rap- 
ports qui  doivent  occuper  la  pensee  des  hommes  d'etat, 
par  le  Comte  L.  de  V.  Ce  traite  explique  assez  bien  les 
combinaisons  qui  ont  servi  de  base  a  Fensemble  des  eta- 
blissemens,  dont  j'ai  Thonneur  de  joindre  un  plan  a  cette 
lettre.  M.  de  Villevieille  a  bien  explique  les  services 
que  les  diverses  branches  des  instituts  d'Hofwyl  se  ren- 
dent  reciproquement,  et  les  raisons  qui  devraient  engager 
les  amis  de  I'humanite  a  reproduire  dans  tous  les  pays 
civilises  de  semblables  institutions,  dans  I'interet  de 
toutes  les  classes  de  la  societe,  et  dans  celui  de  tout  le 
genre  humain.t  Un  autre  rapport  sur  Tlnstitut  d'Educa- 
tion  des  pauvres  a  Hofwyl,  que  M.  le  Professeur  D.  A. 
Chavannes  a  publie,  avec  quelques  observations  impor- 
tantes  sur  les  moyens  que  I'agriculture  fournit  a  I'educa- 
tion^  merite  egalement  d'etre  pris  en  consideration.  Je 
dois  en  dire  autant :  P.  des  deux  lettres  que  feu  M. 
Charles  Pictet  de  Geneve  a  adressees  d  ses  collaborateurs 
de  la  Bibliotheque  Britannique ;  2°,  d'une  lettre  de  M. 

♦  Vide  Translation  of  the  Reports  of  M.  le  Comte  de  Capo  d'Istria 
and  M.  Hens^ger,  upon  the  principles  and  progress  of  the  Establishment 
of  M.  de  I  ellenberg  at  Hofvvy],  Switzerland,  by  John  Attersoll,  Esq. 
London  :  printed  for  Gossling  and  Kedshaw,  Charles  Street,  Soho 
Square,  1820. 

+  L'ouvrage  de  M.  de  Villevieille  a  paru  en  langue  Anglaise  sous  le 
litre  indiqiie  ci-apres  : — The  Establishments  of  M.  Emanuel  de  Fellen- 
berg  at  Hofwyl  considered  with  reference  to  their  claim  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  men  in  public  stations,  by  the  Count  Louis  de  Villevieille.  Pub- 
lished by  Longman,  Hurst,  Orme,  and  Brown,  London  ;  and  sold  by 
P.  Jackson  and  T.  Raw,  Ipswich  ;  J.  Loder,  Woodbridge  T.  Deck 
Bury,  and  all  booksellers.  (1820.) 
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Gauteron  sur  les  fetes  (THofwyl  S"".  de  trois  lettres  sur 
HofwyU  a  propos  de  la  brochure  de  M,  Sf,  Marc  de  Girar- 
din^  sur  I'instruction  intermediaire.f  Je  regrette  seule- 
ment  que  ces  trois  ecrits  contiennent  trop  d'eloges  per- 
sonnels, et  que  le  dernier  porte  un  caractere  sarcastique 
que  je  ne  puis  pas  approuver.J  Le  traite  "  On  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Peasantry/'  merite  egalement  d'etre  pris  en 
mure  consideration.  ||  Le  sujet  en  question  a  occasionne 
aussi  beaucoup  de  dissertations  et  de  rapports  Allemands, 
nommement  de  la  part  des  Professeurs  Scheitlin  de  St. 
Gall,  et  Hottinguer  de  Zurich,  dont  les  ecrits  ont  ete 
publies  dans  les  memoires  de  la  Societe  Suisse  d'Utilite 
Publique. 

Mon  desir  de  faire  de  mes  etablissemens  un  institut 
national  Suisse,  au  moyen  du  don  gratuit  que  j'ai  offert  au 
gouverneraent  de  Berne,  de  tout  ce  que  j'ai  bati  dans 
Cinthet  de  notre  education  populatre,  et  particulierement 
dans  celui  du  developpement  de  nos  instituteurs  primaires 
et  secondaires,  a  occasionne  de  nouvelles  publications  sur 
ce  sujet.  II  n'y  a  en  derniere  analyse,  dans  Tetat  des 
choses  qui  nous  inquiete,  je  ne  puis  trop  le  repeter,  qu*un 
developpement  tres  bien  entendu  et  bien  soigne  des  fa- 
cultes  intellectuelles,  morales,  et  religieuses  de  Thorame, 
qui  puisse  garantir  les  generations  nouvelles  d'une  de- 
struction funeste  de  ce  que  notre  civilisation  possede  de 
plus  precieux;  je  suppose  que  Ton  reussira  a  generaliser 
ce  developpement  bien  plus  dans  le  plus  grand  et  solide 
interet  de  toutes  les  classes  de  la  societe,  qu'uniquement 
dans  celui  des  jouissances  ephemeres  de  Tegoi'sme ;  je 
suis  sur  que  Ton  pourra  reussir  dans  cette  grande  tache, 
des  qu'on  le  voudra  avec  assez  de  determination.  C'est 
vers  ce  meme  but  que  tendent  tons  mes  efforts,  et  c'est 
dans  ce  grand  interet  que  je  crois  devoir  recommander  les 

*  Ce  petit  traits  est  accompagne  d'une  lettre  que  j'ai  ecrite  a  M. 
Gauteron,  sur  le  but  des  fetes  agricoles  quej'aidonnees,  et  sur  les  moyens 
employes  pour  en  faire  des  fetes  nationales  efficacesdans  I'interet  auquel 
je  me  suis  devoue.  J'ai  a  coeur  que  cette  lettre  soit  prise  en  considera- 
tion. 

t  Ces  trois  lettres  proviennent  d'un  ancien  professeur  d'Hofwyl,  oc- 
cupe  depuis  quelques  annees  de  litt^rature  en  France. 

X  Tous  les  ecrits  ci-dessus  indiques  doivent  se  trouver  chez  le  libraire 
Cherbuliez,  dont  je  vous  ai  deja  indique  I'adresse. 

II  Charles  Knight  &  Co.  Ludgate  Hill. 

J; 
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combinaisons  dont  I'efficacite  a  ete  soumise  depuis  38 
annees,  avec  des  succes  decisifs,  aux  epreuves  les  plus 
variees,  dans  mes  etablissemens,  et  dans  tous  ceux  qui 
ont  ete  fondes  sur  les  memes  principes,  et  conduits  dans 
le  meme  sens. 

Je  dois  desirer  vivement,  Monsieur,  que  vous  veuillez 
bien  soumettre  a  un  examen  approfondi  le  systeme  d'edu- 
cation  nationale  par  I'application  duquel  je  cherche  a 
statuer,  dans  le  canton  de  Berne,  un  exemple  capable  de 
mettre  en  evidence  les  avantages  immenses  qui  resulte- 
raient  de  son  adoption  generale ;  je  dois  nourrir  ce  desir 
avec  plus  d'empressernent  depuis  que  ce  systeme  ren- 
contre chez  nos  demagogues  une  opposition  bien  plus 
facheuse  encore  que  ne  I'etait  celle  de  nos  ci-devant  pri- 
vilegies, — une  opposition  qui  ne  pourra  etre  surmontee 
qu'au  moyen  de  I'opinion  publique  la  plus  prononcee. 

Je  vous  prie,  Monsieur^  d'agreer  la  haute  consideration 
avec  laquelle  j'ai  I'honneur  d'etre, 
Monsieur, 

Votre  tres  humble  serviteur, 
Sig.  Em.  de  Fellenberg. 

P.S.  J'apprends  que  les  P^'  cahiers  des  feuilles  agri- 
coles  d'Hofwyl,  quej*ai  I'honneur  de  vousenvoyer  sousce 
pli,  ne  se  trouvent  plus  dans  la  librairie ;  elles  me  parais- 
sent  cependant  meriter  de  vous  etre  soumises,  Monsieur, 
vu  que,  trente  annees  apres  leur  apparition,  mes  etablisse- 
mens se  trouvent  de  fait  beaucoup  plus  rapproches  du 
but  que  je  me  proposais  lors  de  leur  premiere  fondation, 
qu'on  n'osait  I'esperer  dans  la  premiere  periode  de  leur 
existence.  Vous  verrez,  Monsieur,  par  les  ofFres  et  les 
plans''  que  je  viens  de  soumettre  au  gouvernement  de 
Berne,  qu'il  ne  depend  plus  que  de  la  decision  que  je  lui 
demande  qu'au  moyen  des  sacrifices  que  je  suis  dispose 
de  faire,  I'ideal  que  depuis  40  ans  je  cherche  a  realiser, 
le  soit,  dans  Tinteret,  nonseulement  de  la  Suisse,  mais  de 
tout  le  monde  civilise.  Mes  adversaires  se  sont  flattes, 
a  ce  qu'il  parait,  qu'en  me  couvrant  de  Tor  dont  ils  dis- 
posent,  ils  reussiraient  a  me  faire  devier  delamarche  que 
mes  devoirs  m'ont  tracee,  lis  ont  appris  a  present  qu'il 
n' en  est  rien,  et  qu'ils  ne  reussiront  jamais  a  me  faire 
trahir  les  interets  de  la  patrie  avec  ceux  de  I'humanite. 
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lis  fonderont  desormais  leurs  esperances  sur  des  probabi- 
lites  d'un  autre  genre ;  mais  cela  ne  m'empechera  pas  de 
me  devouer,  jusqu'a  mon  dernier  soupir,  a  un  but  auquel 
j'aurais  volontiers  sacrifie  mille  fois  et  ma  fortune  et  ma 
vie. 

Permettez,  Monsieur,  que  je  vous  prie  encore  de  porter 
votre  attention  sur  Vittorino  da  Feltre,  pedagogue  ideal 
du  15®  siecle,  de  Padoue,  et  sur  le  Chevalier  Paulet  qui 
s'est  distingue  a-peu-pres  de  la  meme  maniere  a  Paris, 
dans  le  17^  siecle.  lis  ont  prouve.  Fun  et  I'autre,  que 
nous  ne  devons  pas  etre  relegues  en  Utopie  avec  nos  vues. 
Les  notices  qui  ont  paru,  il  n'y  a  pas  long-temps,  a  Zurich, 
sur  Vittorino  da  Feltre,  par  le  Professeur  Orelli,  et  a 
Paris  en  1789^  sur  le  Chevalier  Paulet,  meriteraient  d'etre 
prises  en  mure  consideration  par  tous  les  philanthropes 
dont  I'association  devrait  realiser  notre  ideal. 

Si  vous  le  desirez.  Monsieur,  je  vous  ferai  part  de  ces 
deux  ecrits,  dont  Tun  n'est  qu'en  manuscrit  dans  mes 
mains  :  il  me  parait  qu'il  devrait  trouver  sa  place  dans  les 
memoires  de  votre  Societe. 


Although  the  name  of  De  Fellenberg  is  familiar  to 
everyone^  the  precise  nature  and  importance  of  his  efforts 
are  known  to  but  comparatively  few  ;  an  opportunity  shall, 
therefore,  be  taken  in  one  of  the  succeeding  volumes  of  the 
Society  to  lay  before  the  public  an  accurate  account  of 
the  establishment  at  Hofwyl,  and  the  character  of  the 
education  given  to  the  three  different  classes  of  society 
who  have  by  him  been  brought  together,  not  indeed 
under  the  same  roof,  but  in  one  little  colony. 

Editor. 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  STATE  OF  EDUCATION 
WITHIN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  NATTORE,  IN 
THE  PROVINCE  OF  BENGAL. 

The  Bengal  Government  has  recently  commenced  an 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  education  within  that  province ; 
and  a  report  has  already  been  made  upon  an  extensive 
district,  called  Nattore.  The  inquiry  appears  to  have 
been  conducted  in  a  very  able  and  careful  manner,  by 
personal  examination  of  each  school  and  of  each  family 
within  the  district ;  and  the  report,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  W. 
Adam,  the  officer  employed  on  the  service,  is  full  of 
interesting  details. 

Nattore  is  a  police  subdivision  of  the  district  of 
Rajshahi^  within  the  province  of  Bengal.  Its  greatest 
length  is  estimated  at  22  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
at  20  miles ;  but  its  actual  area  is  probably  about  350 
square  miles.  It  contains  485  villages,  occupied  by 
30,028  families;  of  which  10,095  are  Hindu,  and  19,933 
are  Musulman;  being  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  one 
Hindu  to  two  Musulman  families.  It  is  of  importance  to 
bear  in  mind  this  division  of  the  population.  This  district, 
strange  to  say,  used  always  to  be  considered  peculiarly 
Hindu  :  Hamilton,  on  official  authority,  states  the  pro- 
portion to  be  two  Hindus  to  one  Musulman ;  and,  in 
another  publication,  the  proportion  is  said  to  be  that  of 
ten  Hindus  to  six  Musulmans  ;  whereas  the  proportions 
are  actually  the  reverse.  This  great  error  shows  the 
danger  of  trusting  to  first  impressions  or  partial  know- 
ledge of  a  subject,  and  forcibly  illustrates  the  importance 
of  statistical  data.  It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  how 
this  false  opinion  has  gained  ground  among  the  European 
functionaries,  and  from  them  has  been  tranferred  to  the 
publications  of  the  day.  The  Hindus,  with  exceptions 
of  course,  are  the  principal  zemindars,  tolookdars,  public 
officers,  men  of  learning,  money-lenders,  traders,  shop- 
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keepers,  &c. ;  engaging  in  the  most  active  pursuits,  and 
coming  directly  and  frequently  under  the  notice  of  the 
rulers  of  the  country :  while  the  Musulmans,  with  excep- 
tions also,  form  a  very  large  majority  of  the  cultivators 
of  the  ground,  and  of  day-labourers ;  they  are  also  en- 
gaged in  the  very  humblest  forms  of  mechanical  employ- 
ment and  of  traffic,  as  tailors,  turban-makers,  dyers, 
wood-polishers,  makers  of  huqqa-snakes,  sellers  of  oil, 
vegetables,  fish,  &c.; — thus,  in  few  instances  attracting  the 
attention  of  those  who  do  not  mix  much  with  the  hum- 
bler classes  of  the  people,  nor  make  special  inquiry  into 
their  occupations  and  circumstances. 

The  number  of  villages  being  485,  and  that  of  the 
families  30,028,  the  average  number  of  families  in  each 
village  is  62.  The  total  number  of  individuals  is  195,296, 
or,  on  an  average,  400  in  each  village.  Of  this  number, 
100,579  are  males,  and  94,717  are  females;  being  in  the 
proportion  of  100  males  to  94*6  females,  or  51*5  per  cent, 
of  males  to  48*5  of  females.    The  number  of 

Individuals  under  five  years  of  age  is,  of  males,    18,442  >  r^on 

females,  16,497  ^  ^4,939  total, 

amounting  to  17-9  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population.  The 

number  of 

Males  betv^^een  5  and  14,  is  22,637  >  oq  aoq  w.i 
Females  „  16,792  T^^^^^^^^^^' 

equal  to  202  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population. 

It  would  have  been  more  conformable  to  the  customs 
of  the  country  to  have  fixed  twelve  instead  of  fourteen 
as  the  adult  age  of  females,  the  former  being  the  age  at 
which  married  girls  are  usually  taken  to  their  husbands' 
houses ;  but  the  latter  was  preferred  in  order  to  obtain 
similar  data  for  comparison  between  the  male  and  female 
population.    The  number  of 

Males  above  14,  is  59,500  ) 
Females       „       61,428  ]  1^^^928 

which  is  equal  to  61*9  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population. 
Thus,  of  the  whole  population  of  Nattore, 

17*9  per  cent,  is  under      5  years  of  age. 
20-2       ,,        between   5  and  14  „ 
61*9       ,,         above  14 

The  average  number  of  individuals  in  a  family  is  6-5 ; 
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but  it  must  be  noted  that  the  term  translated  *  family  '  or 
'house/  is  often  employed  to  describe  an  aggregate  of 
families,  as  when  two  or  more  married  brothers  live  in 
a  collection  of  huts  or  buildings  having  one  enclosure;, 
one  entrance,  and  one  court. 

Having  thus  exhibited  the  extent  and  population  of 
the  district,  we  will  now  proceed  to  the  means  for  edu- 
cation existing  in  it ;  and  will  state,  in  the  first  place,  the 
number  of  schools  and  scholars,  with  the  number  of 
other  persons  possessing  or  receiving  education  within 
the  district;  entering  afterwards  more  fully  into  the  na- 
ture of  the  several  schools,  and  the  quality  of  the  educa- 
tion imparted  in  them. 

The  number  of  Native  Elementary  Schools  in  the  whole 
district  is  only  twenty-seven,  of  which  eleven  are  Hindu, 
and  sixteen  Musulman.  The  scholars  amount  to  262,  all 
of  whom  are  boys.  Females,  as  will  be  shown  afterwards, 
are  never  sent  to  school ;  and  indeed,  with  a  very  few 
exceptions,  never  receive  any  instruction  whatever. 

The  number  of  Native  Schools  of  Learning  is  thirty- 
eight,  all  of  which  are  Hindu.  The  total  number  of 
students  is  397. 

The  number  of  families  in  which  the  children  receive 
occasional  domestic  instruction  in  reading  or  writing  from 
parents  or  friends,  is  1588;  of  which  1277  are  Hindu^, 
and  311  Musulman.  The  average  number  of  children 
receiving  such  instruction  in  each  family  is  estimated  at 
one  and  a  half,  therefore  the  total  number  of  children 
will  be  2382. 

Thus,  then,  the  total  number  of  males  receiving  educa- 
tion of  one  kind  or  another  is  3041.  Of  these,  almost 
all  in  the  schools  of  learning,  and  some  in  the  other  two 
classes,  are  above  fourteen  years  old ;  there  remain  there- 
fore not  more  than  2644  males  between  five  and  fourteen 
who  receive  any  kind  of  instruction.  The  total  male 
population  between  these  two  periods  is  22,637  ;  there- 
fore, the  proportion  of  those  under  instruction  is  only 
11'6  per  cent.,  while  34,939  children  under  five,  and 
16,792  females  between  five  and  fourteen,  are  wholly 
destitute  of  instruction.  Mr.  Adam  remarks  with  justice, 
"  that  he  is  not  acquainted  with  any  facts  which  permit 
him  to  suppose  that  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
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subject. to  an  enlightened  government,  and  brought  into 
direct  and  constant  contact  with  European  civilisation, 
there  exists  in  an  equal  population  an  equal  amount  of  ig- 
norance with  that  which  has  been  shown  to  exist  in  this 
district."  And  this  district  is  not  in  a  condition  inferior 
to  those  around  it ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  stated  in 
another  part  of  the  report^  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  sub- 
division of  Nattore  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  whole 
district ;  for  it  appears  to  be  decidedly  in  advance  of  all 
the  other  divisions." 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  number  of  persons 
possessing  education  in  the  district.  The  population 
above  fourteen  years  of  age  has  been  stated  to  be 
120,928,  of  whom  59,500  are  males. 

The  first  class,  in  point  of  intellectual  cultivation  and 
acquired  learning,  are  the  teachers  in  the  schools  of 
learning,  amounting  in  number  to  thirty-nine,  all  Hindus. 

The  second  consists  of  those  who  have  received  either 
a  complete  or  imperfect  learned  education,  and  who  have 
not  the  means  or  ability  to  establish  a  school  of  learning. 
They  support  themselves  by  acting  as  initiating  or  family 
priests,  as  reciters  or  interpreters  of  the  puranas,  per- 
formers of  propitiatory  rites,  or  mendicant  visitors  at  the 
houses  of  the  great  and  rich.  Their  number  is  eighty- 
eight,  of  whom  one  is  a  Musulman. 

The  third  class  comprises  the  students  in  the  schools 
of  learning,  amounting  to  397. 

The  fourth  consists  of  those  who  have  acquired  a 
degree  of  knowledge  superior  to  mere  reading  and  writing; 
such  as  a  knowledge  of  Bengali  accounts,  sometimes  an 
acquaintance  with  Persian  as  a  written  language,  often 
an  acquaintance  with  Hindustani  as  a  spoken  language, 
and,  in  three  or  four  instances,  a  smattering  of  EngHsh. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  persons  having  some  landed 
property,  retainers  of  wealthy  families,  officers  of  govern- 
ment, servants  of  merchants,  and  planters,  money-lenders 
and  their  agents,  shopkeepers,  teachers  of  the  native 
elementary  schools,  &c.    Their  number  is  3255. 

In  the  fifth  and  last  class  are  comprised  those  who  can 
either  sign  their  names  or  read  imperfectly,  or  perhaps 
can  do  both.  The  first  may  be  acquired  either  at  school 
)r  at  home  in  a  few  weeks  ;  and  the  second  frequently  does 
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not  go  beyond  the  power  of  spelling  and  pronouncing,  as 
many  can  read  who  do  not  even  pretend  to  understand 
what  they  read.  This  class,  therefore,  contains  all  who 
have  made  any  attainment  whatever,  however  humble, 
in  reading  or  writing ;  and  the  individuals  composing  it 
consist  of  the  lowest  description  of  Musulman  priests,  of 
inferior  dealers  or  mechanics,  and  of  the  lowest  class  of 
Brahmans,  who  employ  themselves  in  fomenting  disputes 
about  caste,  and  making  the  reconciliation  of  parties  a 
source  of  gain  to  themselves,  or  who  act  as  cooks,  mes- 
sengers, attendants  on  idols  for  hire,  &c.  &c.  The  total 
number  of  this  class  is  2342. 

Thus,  these  five  classes,  containing  in  all  6121  indi- 
viduals, out  of  a  population  of  59,500  males,  are  all  who 
have  received  a  single  ray  of  knowledge  into  their  minds 
through  the  medium  of  letters.  The  proportion  is  only 
10*3  per  cent. 

If  the  non-adult  population  be  added,  it  will  appear 
that,  out  of  100,579  males,  only  8,765,  or  8*7  per  cent, 
possess,  or  are  acquiring,  any  kind  of  instruction ;  and,  if 
the  female  population  be  further  added,  the  proportion  is 
reduced  to  4*5  per  cent.! 

This  frightful  state  of  ignorance  in  a  partially  civilised 
country  does  not  proceed  from  any  indisposition  to  ac- 
quire knowledge,  at  least,  on  the  part  of  the  male  popu- 
lation, nor  from  any  national  prejudices  or  religious 
obstacles  ;  but  from  sheer  poverty.  The  report  states, 
that  both  elementary  instruction  and  learning  are  on  the 
decline,  and  have  been  for  some  time  past  decaying ; 
one  village,  which  has  now  two  schools,  had  from  ten  to 
twelve  within  the  recollection  of  one  of  the  Pandits,  and 
there  has  been  no  corresponding  increase  within  the 
district.  The  diminution  is  attributed  to  the  breaking 
up  of  the  great  zemindaries  or  territorial  possessions,  and 
the  consequent  withdrawal  of  the  support  which  their 
owners  gave  to  the  cause  of  learning,  and  of  the  endow- 
ments which  they  established.  The  large  proportion  of 
families  who  are  giving  domestic  education  to  their  chil- 
dren^ would  seem  to  indicate  the  struggle  which  the 
ancient  habits  and  the  practical  sense  of  the  people  are 
making  against  their  present  depressed  circumstances. 

Having  exhibited  the  amount  of  education  possessed 
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by  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  the  subject  leads  us 
next  to  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  schools,  and 
of  the  character  of  the  instruction  given  in  them. 

Elementary  instruction  in  this  district  is  divisible  into 
two  sorts,  public  and  private,  which  will  be  examined 
separately. 

The  number  of  public  schools  is  twenty-seven ;  of 
which  11  are  Hindu,  containing  192  scholars,  or,  on 
an  average^  17 1  in  each  ;  and  16  are  Musulman,  con- 
taining 70  scholars,  or  4 1  in  each. 

These  schools  may  be  divided  into  four  classes,  ac- 
cording to  the  language  taught  in  each  :  namely,  1st, 
Bengali ;  2nd,  Persian  ;  3rd,  Arabic ;  and  4th,  Persian 
and  Bengali,  with  or  without  Arabic. 

1^^. — Elementary  Bengali  Schools. 

It  is  prescribed  by  the  Hindu  law,  that  children  shall 
be  initiated  in  writing  and  reading  in  their  fifth  year,  or, 
if  this  should  have  been  neglected,  then  in  the  seventh, 
ninth,  or  any  subsequent  year,  being  an  odd  number. 
Certain  months  of  the  year,  and  certain  days  of  the 
month  and  week,  are  also  prescribed  as  propitious  to  this 
purpose;  and,  on  the  day  fixed,  a  religious  service  is 
performed  in  the  family  by  the  family  priest,  consisting 
principally  of  the  worship  of  the  Goddess  of  Learning ; 
after  which,  the  hand  of  the  child  is  guided  by  the  priest 
to  form  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  he  is  also  then 
taught,  for  the  first  time,  to  pronounce  them.  This 
ceremony,  however,  is  not  of  indispensable  obligation  on 
Hindus,  and  is  performed  only  by  those  parents  who 
possess  the  means  and  intention  of  giving  their  children 
more  extended  instruction. 

The  Bengali  schools  in  this  district  are  ten  in  number, 
containing  167  scholars,  who  enter  school  at  an  age  vary- 
ing from  five  to  ten  years,  and  quit  it  at  an  age  varying 
from  ten  to  sixteen.  The  whole  period  spent  at  school 
varies  from  five  to  ten  years ;  an  enormous  time,  consi- 
dering the  nature  and  amount  of  the  instruction  com- 
municated. 

The  teachers  consist  both  of  young  and  middle-aged 
men  ;  for  the  most  part  simple-minded,  but  poor  and 
ignorant.    They  do  not  understand  the  importance  of 
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the  task  they  have  undertaken,  nor  seem  to  have  made 
it  a  subject  of  thought.  They  do  not  attempt  to  obtain 
any  moral  influence  over  their  pupils,  but  merely  to 
produce  a  mechanical  effect  upon  their  intellects.  The 
humble  character  of  these  men,  and  the  humble  character 
of  the  service  which  they  render,  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact,  that  some  of  them  go  about  from  house  to  house  to 
receive  their  daily  food. 

Their  remuneration  is  derived  from  various  sources : 
in  three  cases  their  salaries  are  supplied  wholly  or  partly 
by  benevolent  individuals  ;  in  one,  it  consists  wholly  of 
fees ;  and,  in  the  remaining  six,  it  consists  partly  of  fees 
and  partly  of  perquisites.  There  are  in  general  four 
stages  in  the  course  of  instruction,  indicated  by  the  nature 
of  the  materials  employed  in  writing :  viz.  the  ground ; 
the  palm  leaf ;  the  plantain  leaf ;  and  paper ;  and,  at  the 
commencement  of  each  stage  after  the  first,  a  higher  fee 
is  usually  charged. 

The  perquisites  of  the  teachers  vary  from  four  annas  to 
five  rupees  (6d.  to  10s.)  a  month :  in  some  cases,  consisting 
of  a  piece  of  cloth,  or  other  occasional  voluntary  gift  from 
the  parents;  and  in  others,  of  food  alone,  or  of  food,  wash- 
ing, and  all  personal  expenses,  together  with  occasional 
presents.  Those  who  receive  food  as  a  perquisite,  either 
live  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  principal  supporters  of  the 
school,  or  visit  the  houses  of  the  different  parents,  by 
turns,  at  meal  times. 

The  total  income  of  the  teachers,  from  fixed  salaries, 
and  fluctuating  fees  and  perquisites,  varies  from  three 
rupees  eight  annas,  to  seven  rupees  eight  annas,  (7s.  to 
15s.)  per  month  ;  the  average  being  rather  more  than  five 
rupees  (10s.)  per  month. 

There  are  no  school-houses  built  for,  or  exclusively 
appropriated  to,  any  of  these  schools  ;  some  meet  in 
chapels,  in  open  huts,  which  are  usually  intended  as 
places  of  recreation  or  of  concourse  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  village,  or  in  private  dwellings  ;  and  others  have  no 
special  place  of  meeting.  One  school  meets  in  the  open 
air  during  the  dry  seasons  ;  and,  in  the  rainy  season,  those 
boys  whose  parents  can  afford  it,  erect,  each  for  himself, 
a  small  shed  of  grass  and  leaves,  open  at  the  sides,  and 
barely  adequate  at  the  top  to  cover  one  person  from  the 
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rain.  There  were  five  or  six  of  such  sheds  among  thirty 
or  forty  boys  ;  and  those  who  had  no  protection  must, 
during  rain,  have  been  either  dispersed,  or  obliged  to 
remain  exposed  to  the  storm. 

Respecting  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  instruction 
received,  the  first  fact  to  be  mentioned  is,  that  the  use  of 
printed  books  in  the  native  language  appears  hitherto  to 
have  been  almost  unknown  in  this  district ;  and  the  only 
two  books  met  with  in  it  were  an  almanack,  which  some 
official  or  wealthy  native  had  procured  from  Calcutta, 
and  one  stray  Missionary  tract.  Not  one  of  the  school- 
masters had  ever  seen  a  printed  book  before  Mr.  Adam 
showed  them  some,  published  by  the  Calcutta  School- 
book  Society,  which  they  viewed  rather  as  curiosities 
than  as  instruments  of  knowledge.  That  society  has 
now  established  an  agency  for  the  sale  of  its  publications 
at  Bauleah,  whence  works  of  instruction  will  probably  in 
time  spread  over  this  district. 

Not  only  are  printed  books  not  used,  but  even  manu- 
script text-books  are  unknown.  All  that  the  scholars 
learn  is  from  the  oral  dictation  of  the  master.  The 
only  written  compositions  learnt  in  this  way  are  a  poem, 
entitled  "  Salutation  to  the  Goddess  of  Learning,"  which 
is  committed  to  memory  by  frequent  repetitions,  and  is 
daily  recited  by  the  scholars  in  a  body  before  they  leave 
school,  all  kneeling,  with  their  heads  bent  to  the  ground, 
and  following  a  leader  or  monitor  in  the  pronunciation 
of  the  successive  lines  or  couplets ;  and  a  few  rhyming 
arithmetical  rules  of  Subhankar,  an  author  whose  name 
is  as  well  known  in  Bengal  as  that  of  Cocker  in  England. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  there  are  four 
different  stages  in  a  course  of  Bengali  instruction.  The 
first  period  seldom  exceeds  ten  days,  which  are  employed 
in  teaching  the  young  scholars  to  form  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  on  the  ground  with  a  small  stick  or  slip  of 
bambu.  The  sand-board  is  not  used  in  this  district,  pro- 
bably to  avoid  expense. 

The  second  period,  extending  from  two  and  a  half  to 
four  years,  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  scholar,  is 
distinguished  by  the  use  of  the  palm  leaf  as  the  material 
for  writing.  Hitherto,  the  mere  form  and  sound  of  the 
letters  have  been  taught,  without  regard  to  their  size  and 
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relative  proportion  ;  but  the  master  now  writes  letters 
of  a  proper  size  and  proportion,  with  an  iron  style,  on  the 
palm  leaf,  and  the  scholar  is  required  to  trace  them  on 
the  same  leaf  with  a  reed  pen,  and  with  charcoal  ink, 
which  is  easily  rubbed  out.  This  process  is  repeated 
over  and  over  again,  on  the  same  leaf,  until  the  scholar 
no  longer  requires  the  use  of  the  copy  to  guide  him  in 
the  formation  of  letters  of  a  fit  size  and  proportion  ;  and 
he  is  then  made  to  write  them  on  another  leaf,  which  has 
no  copy  to  direct  him.  He  is  afterwards  exercised  in 
writing  and  pronouncing  the  compound  consonants,  the 
syllables  formed  by  the  junction  of  vowels  with  conso- 
nants, and  the  most  common  names  of  persons.  In  other 
parts  of  the  country,  the  names  of  castes,  rivers,  moun- 
tains, &c.  are  written  as  well  as  those  of  persons  ;  but 
here  the  names  of  persons  only  are  employed  as  a  school 
exercise.  The  scholar  is  then  taught  to  write  and  read, 
and  repeat  the  cowrie  table,  the  numeration  table  as 
far  as  100,  a  land-measure  table,  and  a  dry-measure  table. 
Other  tables  are  in  use  elsewhere,  which  are  not  taught 
in  the  schools  of  this  district. 

The  third  stage  of  instruction  extends  from  two  to 
three  years,  which  are  employed  in  writing  on  the 
plantain  leaf.  In  some  districts,  the  tables  last  men- 
tioned are  postponed  to  this  stage ;  but  in  this  district 
they  are  included  in  the  exercises  of  the  second  stage. 
The  first  exercise  taught  on  the  plantain  leaf,  is  to  initiate 
the  scholar  into  the  simplest  forms  of  letter  writing,  to 
instruct  him  to  connect  words  in  composition  with  each 
other,  and  to  distinguish  the  written  from  the  spoken 
forms  of  Bengali  words.  The  written  forms  are  often 
abbreviated  in  speech  by  the  omission  of  a  vowel  or  a 
consonant,  or  by  the  running  of  two  syllables  into  one ; 
and  the  scholar  is  taught  to  use  in  writing  the  full  in- 
stead of  the  abbreviated  forms.  The  correct  orthography 
of  words  of  Sanscrit  origin,  which  abound  in  the  language 
of  the  people,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  class 
of  teachers.  About  the  same  time,  the  scholar  is  taught 
the  rules  of  arithmetic,  beginning  with  addition  and  sub- 
traction. Multiplication  and  division  are  not  taught  as 
separate  rules ;  all  the  arithmetical  processes,  hereafter 
mentioned,  being  effected  by  addition  and  subtraction. 
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with  the  aid  of  a  multiplication  table  extending  to 
the  number  20,  which  is  repeated  aloud  once  every 
morning  by  the  whole  school,  and  is  thus  acquired,  not 
as  a  separate  task  by  each  boy,  but  by  the  mere  force  of 
joint  repetition  and  mutual  imitation.  After  addition 
and  subtraction,  the  arithmetical  rules  divide  themselves 
into  two  classes ;  in  one,  or  both  of  which,  instruction  is 
given  more  or  less  fully,  according  to  the  capacity  of  the 
teacher  and  the  wishes  of  the  parents.  The  rules  ap- 
plied to  agricultural  accounts  explain  the  forms  of  keep- 
ing debit  and  credit  accounts;  the  calculation  of  the 
value  of  daily  or  monthly  labour  at  a  given  monthly  or 
annual  rate ;  the  calculation  of  the  area  of  land  from  the 
admeasurement  of  its  sides  ;  the  description  of  the  boun- 
daries of  land,  and  the  determination  of  its  length, 
breadth,  and  contents ;  and  the  form  of  revenue  accounts 
for  a  given  quantity  of  land.  There  are  numerous  other 
forms  of  agricultural  accounts,  but  no  other  appear  to  be 
taught  in  the  schools  of  this  district.  The  rules  of  com- 
mercial accounts  explain  the  mode  of  calculating  the 
value  of  given  quantities  at  given  rates  of  price  ;  of 
estimating  the  number  of  cowries  in  a  given  number  of 
annas,  at  a  given  number  of  cowries  per  rupee ;  the  in- 
terest of  money;  and  the  discount  chargeable  on  the 
exchange  of  the  inferior  sort  of  rupees.  There  are  also 
other  forms  of  commercial  account  in  common  use, 
which  are  not  taught  in  the  schools  of  this  district. 

The  fourth  and  last  stage  of  instruction  generally  in- 
cludes a  period  of  two  years  ;  often  less,  and  seldom  more. 
The  accounts  briefly  and  superficially  taught  in  the  pre- 
ceding stage  are  now  taught  more  thoroughly  and  at 
greater  length,  accompanied  with  the  composition  of 
letters  of  business,  petitions,  grants,  leases,  acceptances, 
notes  of  hand,  &c.  with  the  forms  of  address  belonging 
to  the  different  grades  of  rank  and  station.  When  the 
scholars  have  written  on  paper  for  about  a  year,  they  are 
considered  qualified  to  engage  in  the  unassisted  perusal 
of  Bengali  works. 

The  above  sketch  of  a  course  of  Bengali  instruction 
applies  rather  to  what  it  is  intended  to  be,  than  to  what 
it  is.  Some  of  the  teachers  were  found  to  be  un- 
qualified, and  some  did  not  profess  to  teach  all  that  has 
been  described;  some  professed  to  limit  themselves  to 
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agricultural,  while  others  included  commercial  accounts; 
but  most  of  them  appeared  to  have  a  very  superficial 
acquaintance  with  either  branch.  The  system  is  not 
entirely  without  merit,  for  it  has  a  direct  practical  ten- 
dency ;  and,  if  it  were  properly  conducted  in  all  its  parts, 
is  well  adapted  to  qualify  the  scholar  for  engaging  in 
the  actual  business  of  native  society.  It  has  also  the 
advantage  of  calling  the  hand  as  well  as  the  eye  and  ear 
into  requisition  ;  the  scholars  acquire  almost  every  thing 
they  learn,  not  merely  by  reading,  but  by  writing  it. 
But  the  radical  fault  of  the  system  is,  that  a  knowledge 
of  Bengali  writing  and  native  accounts  is  made  the  sub- 
stance and  sum  of  the  instruction  given;  and  thus  the 
popular  mind  is  necessarily  cabined,  cribbed,  and  con- 
fined" within  the  smallest  possible  range  of  ideas,  and 
those  of  limited,  local,  and  temporal  interest. 

What  is  wanted,  is  something  to  awaken  and  expand  the 
mind,  to  unshackle  it  from  the  trammels  of  mere  usage^ 
and  to  teach  it  to  employ  its  own  powers;  and  this  must 
be  accompanied  by  the  cultivation  of  moral  sentiments 
and  habits.  Here  the  native  system  presents  a  perfect 
blank.  The  hand,  the  eye,  and  the  ear  are  employed ; 
the  memory  is  a  good  deal  exercised  ;  the  judgment  is 
not  wholly  neglected  :  and  the  religious  sentiment,  how- 
ever misdirected,  is  early  and  perseveringly  cherished  : 
but  the  affections  and  passions  are  allowed  to  grow  up 
Wild  and  unchecked ;  and  the  youthful  mind  is  seldom,  if 
ever,  taught  to  look  for  the  means  of  its  own  happiness 
and  improvement  in  the  indulgence  of  benevolent  feelings, 
and  the  performance  of  benevolent  acts  to  those  who  are 
beyond  a  certain  pale.  To  this  may  be  attributed  the 
radical  faults  of  the  native  character,  the  w^ant  of  en- 
larged views  of  moral  and  social  obligation,  and  the 
narrow  and  contracted  selfishness  universally  to  be  found 
in  native  society. 

2nd. — Elementary  Persian  Schools, 
There  are  four  schools  in  Nattore,  in  which  the  Per- 
sian language  is  taught.  They  contain  twenty-three 
scholars,  who  enter  at  an  age  varying  from  four  and  a 
half  to  thirteen,  and  leave  at  twelve  to  seventeen;  re- 
maining at  school  from  four  to  eight  years. 

The  teachers  are  of  a  somewhat  higher  intellectual 
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grade  than  in  the  Bengali  schools^  but  they  do  not  exer- 
cise any  moral  influence  on  the  dispositions  and  characters 
of  their  pupils.  Their  remuneration  varies  from  four  to 
ten  rupees  (8s.  to  20s.),  and  averages  about  seven  rupees 
(14s.)  a  month.  It  is  not  paid  by  fees  from  the  scholars, 
but  by  fixed  allowances  from  the  supporters  of  the 
schools,  and  by  perquisites  such  as  before  described. 

Printed  books  are  unknown  in  these  schools,  but 
manuscript  works  are  in  constant  use. 

Like  the  Hindus,  the  Musulmans  formally  initiate  their 
children  into  the  study  of  letters.  When  a  child,  whe- 
ther a  boy  or  girl,  is  four  years  four  months  and  four 
days  old,  the  friends  of  the  family  assemble  ;  and  the 
child  is  dressed  in  its  best  clothes,  brought  in  to  the 
company,  and  seated  on  a  cushion  in  the  presence  of  all. 
The  alphabet,  the  form  of  letters  used  for  computation, 
the  introduction  to  the  Koran,  some  verses  of  one  chap- 
ter and  the  whole  of  another  are  placed  before  it,  and  it 
is  taught  to  pronounce  them  in  succession.  If  the  child  is 
self-willed,  and  refuses  to  read,  it  is  made  to  pronounce 
the  Bismillah,  which  answers  every  purpose;  and  from 
that  day  its  education  is  deemed  to  have  commenced. 

At  school,  the  boys  are  taught  reading,  pronunciation, 
and  orthography ;  but  at  first  without  any  regard  to  the 
sense  of  the  words,  or  sentences  studied.  After  some 
time,  they  are  made  to  understand  what  they  read,  and 
go  through  a  certain  number  of  books,  principally  poetical", 
and  of  a  light  character,  such  as  Joseph  and  Zuleika, 
founded  on  a  well-known  incident  in  Hebrew  history ; 
the  Loves  of  Leila  and  Majnun ;  an  account  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  Alexander  the  Great,  &c.  &c.  They  are  after- 
wards instructed  in  writing,  computing,  and  at  great 
length  in  the  different  styles  of  address,  and  in  the 
forms  of  correspondence,  petitions,  &c.  Elegant  pen- 
manship is  considered  a  great  accomplishment ;  and  those 
who  devote  themselves  to  this  art  employ  from  three  to 
six  hours  every  day  in  the  exercise  of  it^  writing  first 
single  letters,  then  double  or  treble,  and  afterw^ards 
couplets,  quatrains,  &c.  They  first  write  upon  a  board 
with  a  thick  pen,  which  they  hold  in  the  fist,  not  be- 
tween the  fingers,  in  the  manner  of  Europeans;  then 
with  a  finer  pen,  on  pieces  of  paper  pasted  together ; 
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and  lastly,  when  they  have  acquired  considerable  com- 
mand of  the  pen,  they  begin  to  write  upon  paper  in 
single  fold. 

The  above  is  a  complete  course  of  Persian  instruc- 
tion, but  in  the  schools  in  this  district  it  is  only  partly 
or  very  superficially  taught.  In  a  Persian  school,  when 
the  pupils  have  passed  the  years  of  mere  childhood, 
and  are  assumed  to  be  capable  of  stricter  application^ 
the  hours  of  study  extend,  with  intervals^  from  six  in  the 
morning  to  nine  at  night.  In  the  first  place,  in  the 
morning  they  revise  the  lessons  of  the  previous  day ;  after 
which,  a  new  lesson  is  read^  committed  to  memory,  and 
repeated  to  the  master.  About  mid-day,  they  have  leave 
of  absence  for  an  hour,  when  they  dine ;  and,  on  their 
return  to  school,  they  are  instructed  in  wri4:ing.  About 
three  o'clock,  they  have  another  reading  lesson,  which  is 
also  committed  to  memory;  and,  about  an  hour  before 
the  close  of  day,  they  have  leave  to  play.  The  practice, 
with  regard  to  the  reading  lessons,  is  to  join  the  perusal 
of  a  work  in  prose  with  that  of  one  in  verse  ;  the  morning 
lesson  being  taken  from  one,  and  the  afternoon  lesson 
from  the  other.  In  the  evening,  the  pupils  repeat  the 
lessons  of  that  day  several  times,  until  they  have  them 
perfectly  at  command ;  and^  after  making  some  prepa- 
rations for  the  lessons  of  the  next  day,  the}^  retire. 
Thursday  in  every  week  is  devoted  to  the  revision  of 
old  lessons ;  and,  when  that  is  completed,  the  pupils  seek 
instruction  or  amusement,  according  to  their  own  plea- 
sure, in  the  perusal  of  forms  of  prayer,  or  stanzas  of 
poetry,  and  are  dismissed  on  that  day  at  three  o'clock. 
On  Friday,  the  sacred  day  of  the  Musulmans,  the  pupils 
do  not  attend  school. 

In  other  districts,  there  is  usually  found  in  respectable 
or  wealthy  Musulman  families,  besides  the  literary  in- 
structor, a  domestic  tutor,  or  kind  of  head  servant,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  train  the  children  of  the  family  in  good 
manners,  and  to  watch  that  they  do  not  neglect  the 
duties  assigned  to  them  ;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be 
the  practice  in  Ilajshahi. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  course  of  Persian  instruction, 
even  in  the  imperfect  form  found  in  this  district,  has  a 
more  comprehensive  character,  and  a  more  hberal  ten- 
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dency,  than  that  pursued  in  the  Bengali  schools.  The 
systematic  use  of  books,  although  in  manuscript,  is  a 
great  advance.  Some  of  these,  having  a  moral  character, 
might  be  supposed  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  ' 
minds  of  the  pupils;  but  they  seem,  like  the  rest,  em- 
ployed only  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  lessons  in  lan- 
guage, in  the  knowledge  of  sounds  and  words,  in  the  \ 
construction  of  sentences,  or  in  trifling  and  anecdotical 
information,  without  sharpening  the  moral  perceptions, 
or  strengthening  the  moral  habits.  This,  in  general 
native  estimation,  does  not  belong  to  the  business  of  in- 
struction, and  never  appears  to  be  thought  of  or 
attempted.  Mr.  Adam  gives  the  palm  of  intellectual  su- 
periority to  a  person  educated  in  Mohammedan  literature, 
in  comparison  with  one  acquainted  with  that  of  the  i 
Hindus;  but  adds,  that  no  corresponding  moral  superiority 
seems  to  exist. 

Srd, — Elementary/  Arabic  Schools. 

These  schools,  in  which  the  formal  or  ceremonial 
reading  of  certain  passages  of  the  Koran  is  taught,  are  a 
eleven  in  number ;  and  contain  forty-two  scholars,  who  j 
enter  from  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  quit  at 
from  eight  to  eighteen,  remaining  at  school  from  one  to  ' 
five  years. 

The  teachers  are  all  Kath-Mollas,  or  Musulman  priests, 
of  the  lowest  grade,  possessing  the  lowest  possible  degree 
of  knowledge.  They  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  even  to 
sign  their  own  names,  or  to  understand  what  they  read 
or  teach.  The  instruction  embraces  nothing  but  the 
mere  forms,  names,  and  sounds  of  certain  letters  and 
combinations  of  letters ;  and  the  whole  is  a  burlesque 
upon  education.  In  several  instances,  the  teachers  rely 
for  their  livelihood  upon  employment  at  marriages  and 
burials.  They  often  perform  the  office  of  village  butcher.  | 
From  the  variety  of  their  sources  of  remuneration,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  what  they  derive  from  teaching.  The  : 
scholars  are  in  training  for  the  same  office  as  their 
masters. 

Worthless  as  these  schools  are  for  the  purposes  of  in-  • 
struction,  they  have  a  certain  hold  upon  the  native  mind, 
which  is  proved  by  the  increased  respect  and  emolument 
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claimed  and  obtained  by  the  teachers  as  Mollas^  by  the 
expense  incurred  in  some  cases  in  erecting  school-houses, 
and  by  the  general  employment,  by  the  Musulman  popu- 
lation, of  those  who  receive  and  communicate  the  slender 
education  which  these  schools  bestow.  They  might, 
therefore,  by  discreet  interference,  be  turned  to  the  ser- 
vice of  knowledge ;  and  simple,  cheap,  and  inoffensive 
means  might  be  employed  by  which  the  teachers  of  these 
schools  might  be  so  raised  as  to  qualify  themselves  for 
communicating  a  much  higher  degree  of  instruction  to  a 
far  greater  number  of  learners,  without  divesting  them 
of  any  portion  of  the  respect  and  attachment  of  which 
they  are  at  present  the  objects. 

4itJi, — Elementary  Persian  and  Bengali  Schools. 

There  are  two  schools  of  this  class  ;  one  containing 
five,  and  the  other  twentj^-five  scholars.  The  period  of 
study  in  one,  is  from  six  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  or 
twelve  years;  and,  in  the  other,  from  seven  to  twenty- 
three,  or  sixteen  years. 

The  teacher  in  one,  is  an  intelligent  Brahman  ;  and  in 
the  other  a  Kath-Molla,  somewhat  better  instructed  than 
usual.  In  one,  the  payment  is  by  fees :  one,  two,  and 
four  annas,  (Igd.  to  6d.)  being  charged  respectively  in 
three  grades  of  Bengali  writing ;  and  four  annas,  eight 
annas,  and  one  rupee,  (6d.  to  2s.)  in  three  stages  of 
Persian  reading ;  amounting  altogether  to  seven  rupees 
eight  annas  (15s.)  per  month.  In  the  other,  the  salary 
and  perquisites,  amounting  to  four  rupees  eight  annas 
(9s.)  per  month,  is  contributed  by  one  person.  The  in- 
struction in  Bengali  embraces  writing  and  agricultural  ac- 
counts, that  in  Persian  consists  only  of  reading. 

The  Bengali  may  be  described  as  the  universal  lan- 
guage of  this  district:  Persian  appears  to  be  taught  on 
account  of  the  value  attached  to  it  by  the  Musulmans, 
to  whom  it  is,  as  it  were,  the  vestibule  to  the  temple  of 
Arabic  learning,  and  to  the  original  language  of  the 
Koran ;  and  on  account  of  the  preference  shown  to  it  in 
the  Company's  courts.  Mr.  Adam  states  that,  apart  from 
the  courts,  the  Persian  language  has  a  very  feeble  hold 
upon  this  district ;  and  that  it  would  be  easy,  not  merely 
to  substitute  English  for  it,  but  to  make  English  much 
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more  popular.  Some  of  the  considerations  by  which 
Persian  is  recommended,  might  be  brought  with  much 
more  force  in  favour  of  English,  if  it  could  be  made  more 
accessible ;  and  others,  which  from  their  nature  are  not 
transferable,  are  such  as  ought  not  to  be  encouraged,  and 
might  be  gradually  made  to  lose  their  influence  without 
doing  any  violence  to  popular  feeling.* 

Elementary  Domestic  Instruction, 

The  number  of  families  in  which  domestic  instruction 
is  given  to  the  children  is  1588.  The  number  of  children 
in  each  family  was  not  at  first  accurately  noted ;  but,  from 
the  comparatively  few  families  in  which  two  or  more 
children  are  thus  taught,  the  total  average  for  each  family 
cannot  be  estimated  at  more  than  one  and  a  half,  making 
in  all,  2382  children.  Of  the  1588  families,  1277  are 
Hindu,  and  311  Musulman,  exhibiting  a  proportion  of 
80  per  cent,  of  Hindus,  and  20  per  cent.  Musulmans; 
whereas  the  proportiuns  of  the  whole  population  are  66 
per  cent,  of  Musulmans,  and  only  34  per  cent,  of  Hindus. 
Hence  12*6  per  cent,  of  the  Hindu  families  are  giving 
elementary  domestic  instruction  to  their  families ;  while, 
among  the  Musulmans,  the  proportion  is  only  ]*5  per 
cent.  This  disproportion  is  explained  by  the  fact  already 
stated,  that  the  Musulmans  compose  the  bulk  of  the 
humblest  grades  of  society  in  the  district;  and  are  re- 
garded by  themselves,  as  well  as  by  others,  to  be  both 
in  condition  and  capacity  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
simplest  forms  of  literary  instruction. 

Those  who  do  give  their  children  domestic  instruction, 
are  generally  of  a  superior  character  to  the  rest ;  such  as 
persons  of  some  little  substance,  traders,  shopkeepers, 
factors,  heads  of  villages,  &c. 

The  instruction  received  is,  as  might  be  supposed,  still 
more  Hmited  and  imperfect  than  that  which  is  given  in 
schools.  In  some  cases,  it  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
writing  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet;  and  in  others,  the 
writing  of  words.  The  parents  do  not  attach  the  same 
value  to  domestic  as  to  scholastic  education  ;  but  they 

*  The  Indian  Government  has  recently  adopted  measures  for  the 
gradual  cessation  of  the  use  of  the  Persian  language.  It  is  no  longer 
used  in  pleadings  in  the  courts  of  law. 
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are  withheld  by  poverty  from  sending  their  children  to 
schools.  In  a  few  cases,  the  pride  of  rank,  birth,  or 
learning,  may  influence  the  parents,  but  inability  to  pay 
is  by  far  the  most  prevalent  reason  ;  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that,  in  at  least  six  villages,  schools  had  been 
recently  discontinued,  because  the  masters  could  not  gain 
a  livelihood  by  them. 

Schools  of  Learning. 

There  are  no  public  schools  of  Mohammedan  learning 
within  the  Nattore  district,  and  only  one  Mohammedan 
family  was  met  with  in  which  any  attention  was  paid  to 
Arabic  learning.  In  another  division,  However,  of  Raj- 
shahi,  there  is  an  endowed  institution  of  more  than  two 
centuries'  standing.  The  revenue  from  its  estate  is 
valued  at  upwards  of  30^000  rupees  per  annum  ;  which  is, 
by  the  charter,  applied  partly  to  charitable  and  partly  to 
educational  purposes. 

In  this  Madrasa,  as  it  is  called,  both  Persian  and 
Arabic  are  taught ;  the  former  as  an  introduction  to  the 
latter. 

There  are  forty-eight  Persian  scholars,  of  whom  twelve 
belong  to  the  village,  and  thirty-six  to  other  villages. 
They  pay  nothing,  and  have  every  necessary  supplied. 

The  teacher  receives  eight  rupees  (16s.)  per  month, 
with  all  his  personal  expenses  and  occasional  presents. 

There  are  seven  Arabic  scholars,  who  have  the  same 
allowances  and  accommodations  as  the  Persian  scholars. 
The  teacher  has  forty  rupees  (£4)  a  month,  and  the 
same  perquisites  as  his  colleague. 

The  institution  is  stated  to  have  no  organisation  or 
discipline,  and  the  course  of  instruction  to  be  exceedingly 
meagre.   

There  are  thirty-eight  schools  of  Hindu  learning,  of 
which  two  possess  endowments,  founded  by  the  same 
individual,  a  female;  one  of  which  is  of  sixty,  and  the 
other  of  eight  rupees  per  animm. 

The  total  number  of  students  is  397,  averaging  ten 
and  a  half  to  each  school.  They  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  viz.  natives  of  the  villages  in  which  the  schools 
are  situated,  and  natives  of  other  villages,  called  foreigners ; 
corresponding  to  the  internes  and  externes  of  the  royal 
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colleges  in  France.  The  number  of  the  former  is  136  ;  of 
the  latter,  261.  The  former  reside  and  board  at  home; 
the  latter  board  with  the  teacher,  but  without  making 
any  payment  to  him.  They  are  generally  of  a  respect- 
able class,  not  wealthy,  but  above  want. 

In  a  majority  of  cases,  there  is  a  school-house  apart 
from  the  teacher  s  dwelling,  built  at  his  own  expense, 
and  costing  from  ten  to  sixty  rupees  (£1  to  £6). 

The  teachers  are  Pandits ;  thirty-seven  of  whom  are 
Brahmans,  and  two  of  the  Vaidya  or  medical  caste. 
They  are  of  all  ages.  They  are  in  general  shrewd,  dis- 
criminating, mild,  and  modest.  The  humility  and  sim- 
plicity of  their  characters,  their  dwellings,  and  apparel, 
contrast  forcibly  with  the  extent  of  their  acquirements 
and  the  refinement  of  their  feelings.  Their  manners  and 
appearance  correspond  with  those  of  the  humblest  classes 
of  English  and  Scotch  peasantry ;  they  live,  half  naked, 
in  huts  of  the  worst  kind:  yet  many  of  these  men  are 
adepts  in  the  subtleties  of  the  grammar  of  perhaps  the 
most  philosophical  language  in  existence;  are  familiar 
with  all  the  varieties  and  applications  of  their  national 
laws  and  literature ;  and  indulge  in  the  most  abstruse  dis- 
quisitions in  logical  and  ethical  philosophy. 

Their  income  is  derived  from  the  presents  made  to 
them  on  the  occasion  of  funeral  obsequies^  marriages, 
festivals,  &c.  to  which  it  is  the  custom  to  invite  learned 
men;  and  the  amount  depends  upon  the  estimation  in 
which  they  are  held  as  teachers.  The  presents  consist 
of  articles  of  consumption,  chiefly  food ;  and  of  money. 
In  the  distribution  of  the  latter,  a  distinction  is  made 
between  the  philologers,  or  teachers  of  general  literature, 
the  teachers  of  law,  and  the  teachers  of  logic  ;  of  whom  the 
first  class  ranks  lowest,  and  the  last  highest.  Whatever  the 
amount  obtained,  it  is  from  this  source  that  the  teachers 
are  able  to  build  school-houses,  and  to  provide  food  and 
lodging  for  their  scholars.  Several  have  stated  that  they 
have  often  incurred  debt  to  meet  these  expenses,  and 
have  only  been  relieved  by  the  unexpected  liberality  of 
individual  benefactors. 

The  only  expenses  to  students  are  books,  clothes,  and 
minor  personal  expenses.  The  two  latter  never  exceed 
seven  rupees  (14s.)  per  annum.  The  books  are  inherited, 
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or  else  the  student  copies  those  in  use.  An  economical 
student  is  sometimes  able,  with  the  presents  he  receives 
when  he  accompanies  his  master  to  assemblies,  both  to 
defray  his  expenses  and  to  make  remittances  to  his  family  ; 
but,  in  general,  they  require  aid  from  their  families, 
which,  however,  seldom  exceeds  four  rupees  (8s.)  per 
annum.   

The  division  of  the  teachers  into  three  classes,  above 
noticed,  suggests  a  similar  classification  of  the  schools 
according  to  the  subjects  taught  in  them,  which  may 
then  be  considered  separately. 

Of  the  thirty-eight  schools,  thirteen  are  for  general 
literature,  nineteen  for  law,  and  two  for  logic ;  while  four 
belong  to  neither  class,  and  must  be  individually  noticed. 

The  thirteen  schools  of  general  literature  contain  121 
students ;  of  whom  seventy  are  foreigners,  as  before 
described.  The  scholars  enter  from  the  age  of  seven  to 
fourteen  years,  and  quit  from  twenty  to  thirty- two,  re- 
maining from  eleven  to  twenty-two  years.  The  teachers 
state,  that  they  receive  as  presents  from  two  to  thirty 
rupees  (4s.  to  £3)  a  month,  averaging  eleven  rupees 
(22s.)  a  month  each.  The  students  receive,  from  the 
same  source,  from  four  annas  to  four  rupees  a  month 
(6d.  to  8s.),  averaging  one  rupee  eleven  annas  (3s.  4^d.) 
each.  The  total  expense  incurred  by  a  student  in  copy- 
ing the  books  used  in  this  course  of  instruction  varies 
from  one  to  thirty-six  rupees  (2s.  to  £3  12s.),  and  aver- 
ages thirteen  rupees  (£1  6s.),  making  the  annual  expense 
about  one  rupee,  or  2s. 

The  students  are  expected^,  on  entering,  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  Bengali  reading  and  writing,  and  the  two 
first  rules  of  arithmetic.  Hence,  learned  Hindus  having 
entered  with  these  superficial  acquirements,  and  at  an 
early  age,  on  the  study  of  Sanscrit,  and  having  devoted 
themselves  almost  exclusively  to  its  literature,  are  igno- 
rant of  almost  every  thing  else.  The  studies  usually  em- 
braced in  a  full  course  of  instruction  are  grammar,  lexi- 
cology, poetry,  the  drama,  and  rhetoric  ;  the  chief  object 
of  the  whole  being  the  knowledge  of  language,  as  an 
instrument  for  the  communication  of  ideas.  The  above 
subjects,  however,  are  not  all  taught  by  every  teacher. 
Grammar  is  a  favourite  study  in  this  district,  and  the 
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most  extensive  and  profound  treatises  on  it  in  the  Sans- 
crit language  are  those  in  most  general  use.  On  entering 
a  school  of  learning,  a  student  is  at  once  put  to  the  study 
of  the  Sanscrit  grammar.  This  is  followed  by  various 
supplements  and  commentaries  upon  the  grammar ;  simul- 
taneously with  which  the  scholar  studies  lexicology,  or 
the  meaning  of  single  words  and  of  their  synonyms.  The 
names  of  objects,  acts,  qualities,  &c.  are  classified,  and  their 
synonyms  given  in  a  work  which  the  students  commit  to 
memory,  without  studying  the  meaning  of  its  contents ; 
they  afterwards  read  the  work  and  its  commentary  with 
the  teacher,  who  explains  them.  This  gives  the  student 
a  large  command  of  words  for  future  use,  either  in  read- 
ing or  composition  ;  and  it  is  after  some  acquaintance 
with  the  grammar  and  the  dictionary,  that  the  teacher 
usually  encourages  and  assists  the  student  to  compose, 
verbally,  or  in  writing,  short  sentences  in  Sanscrit. 

The  first  work  in  verse  which  is  read,  is  an  account 
of  the  life  and  actions  of  Ram,  so  composed  as  to  form 
a  continued  illustration  of  grammatical  rules.  This  is 
followed  by  other  works  of  the  same  description  ;  as, 
another  history  of  Ram, — accounts  of  various  wars, — of 
the  lives  of  different  persons,  &c.  &c.  The  poetry  of 
the  drama  is  almost  wholly  neglected  in  this  district. 
In  rhetoric,  the  first  work  read  is  on  prosody ;  and  the 
only  other  work  by  which  it  is  followed  in  this  district  is 
on  the  rules  of  poetical  composition. 

The  nineteen  schools  of  Hindu  law  contain  245  stu- 
dents, of  whom  164  are  foreigners.  They  enter  at  from 
nine  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  quit  at  from  eighteen  to 
thirty-two,  remaining  from  eight  to  twenty-three  years. 
The  teachers  receive  as  presents  from  three  to  twenty- 
five  rupees  (6s.  to  £2  10s.)  a  month,  averaging  fourteen 
rupees,  or  £1  8s.  The  students  receive  from  four  annas 
to  five  rupees  (6d.  to  10s.),  averaging  two  rupees,  or  4s. 
The  expense  to  the  latter  of  copying  the  books  varies 
from  four  to  forty  rupees  (8s.  to  £4),  and  averages 
twenty  rupees,  or  £2. 

The  teachers  of  law  can,  and  sometimes  do,  instruct 
their  pupils  in  general  literature ;  but,  in  most  cases,  the 
latter  complete  that  course  before  commencing  the 
study  of  law.  The  course  extends  to  every  branch  of 
Hindu  law. 
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A  curious  superstition  may  be  remarked  here. — On 
certain  days,  such  as  the  Ist,  8th,  and  30th  days  of  the 
waxing  and  waning  of  the  moon,  or  when  it  thunders, 
&c.  the  study  of  the  law  is  specially  directed  to  be  sus- 
pended ;  at  which  times,  the  students  commonly  revert  to 
their  studies  in  general  literature,  which  are  not  at  such 
times  prohibited. 

The  two  schools  of  logic  contain  each  four  students, 
six  of  these  are  foreigners.  They  commence  study  at 
ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  and  leave  college  at  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty-two;  the  course  occupying  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  years,  including,  as  in  the  last 
class,  the  preliminary  studies.  One  teacher  receives,  in 
presents,  twenty-five  rupees  a  month  (£2  lOs.)  ;  and  his 
pupils,  two  rupees,  or  4s.:  the  other  receives  eight 
rupees  (16s.);  and  his  pupils,  one  rupee,  or  2s.  a  month. 
The  expense  of  copying  books  in  one  school  is  fourteen 
rupees  (£1  8s.),  and  in  the  other,  fifty  (£5) ;  the  difference 
being  probably  occasioned  by  the  circumstance,  that  in 
one  case  family  copies  of  books  are  used,  which  are  not 
possessed  in  the  other. 

The  course  of  instruction  embraces  the  reading  and 
explanation  of  the  following  works  :  viz.  an  introduction 
to  the  system  of  logic,  with  definitions  of  terms,  qualities, 
and  objects  ;  several  works  on  the  necessary  or  inherent 
qualities  of  objects ;  on  inferential  propositions ;  on  the 
definition  of  classes,  or  genera;  on  syllogism;  on  fallacies; 
on  the  proofs  of  the  divine  existence,  the  attributes  of 
the  divine  nature,  and  the  means  of  absorption  into  it ; 
with  a  treatise  on  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  the 
radical  portions  of  words,  and  of  their  suffixes  and  affixes. 

There  remain  four  other  schools  to  be  noticed ;  in  three 
of  which  the  Vedanta,  the  Puranas,  and  the  Tantra,  are  re- 
spectively studied.  The  fourth  is  the  medical  school,  con- 
taining seven  students,  whose  studies  commence  at  from 
twenty-two  to  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  last  from  five 
to  eight  yearso  The  two  teachers  are  Vaidyas,  and  in  high 
repute  as  medical  practitioners.  Neither  they  nor  their 
pupils  receive  presents  ;  and  the  former  give  not  only  in- 
struction, but  also  lodging  and  food,  to  their  foreigner 
students  gratuitously. 

In  a  general  view  of  the  state  of  Hindu  learning  in 
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this  district,  grammar  appears  to  be  the  only  branch  of 
study  in  which  a  considerable  nmnber  of  persons  have  a 
distinguished  proficiency.  The  majority  of  the  Pandits 
are  superficial  men,  and  would  be  so  esteemed  by  com- 
petent persons  among  their  own  countrymen,  when  placed 
in  comparison  with  the  highest  existing  standards  of 
native  learning.  Yet  there  are  a  few  in  high  repute, 
and  apparently  profoundly  versed  in  the  branches  of 
learning  to  which  they  have  devoted  themselves ;  and 
in  almost  every  case  the  cultivation  of  Hindu  learning 
appears  to  give  a  comparatively  refined  tone  of  feeling 
and  character  to  its  possessors,  which  even  in  some  mea- 
sure extends  to  their  families ;  for  the  children  of  Brah- 
man Pandits  are  in  general  bright-looking  and  intelligent, 
modest  and  polite.  The  system  of  learned  instruction 
has  also  a  principle  of  diffusiveness  in  the  means  of  gra- 
tuitous education  which  it  affords :  but  that  principle 
operates  only  within  the  pale  of  the  Brahman  caste,  ex- 
cept to  a  limited  extent  in  favour  of  Vaidyas;  and  beyond 
those  limits  none  of  the  civilising  influences  of  learning 
are  seen  in  the  improved  moral  or  intellectual  character, 
or  in  the  physical  condition,  of  the  surrounding  humble 
classes  of  society.  It  seems  never  to  have  entered  into 
the  conceptions  of  the  learned,  that  it  was  their  duty  to 
do  something  for  the  instruction  of  those  classes  who  are 
as  ignorant  and  degraded  where  learning  abounds,  as 
where  it  does  not  exist :  nor  does  learning  appear  to  have 
any  practical  influence  upon  the  physical  comforts  even 
of  its  possessors ;  for  their  houses  are  as  rude,  confined, 
and  inconvenient  as  those  of  the  more  ignorant,  and  the 
pathways  are  as  narrow,  dirty,  and  irregular  as  those 
inhabited  by  the  humblest  and  most  despised  castes. 

These  facts  confirm  what  has  been  previously  stated, 
that  the  education  generally  acquired  in  this  district  is 
of  a  purely  mechanical  nature,  imparting  a  knowledge  of 
language  and  words, — exercising  the  eye,  and  the  ear, 
and  the  hand, — strengthening  the  memory, — and  encou- 
raging the  superstitious  observance  of  the  native  religion  ; 
but  exercising  little  or  no  influence  upon  the  moral  per- 
ceptions of  the  mind,  hedging  in  the  intellect  with  a 
barrier  of  forms  and  words,  and  entirely  neglecting  the 
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cultivation  of  the  nobler  and  kindlier  feelings  of  the 
heart.  This  radical  defect  in  the  system  of  instruction 
seems  to  explain  the  radical  defect  of  the  native  cha- 
racter ;  and  hence  it  follows,  that  no  material  improve- 
ment of  the  latter  can  be  expected,  and  no  improvement 
whatever  of  the  system  of  education  will  be  sufficient, 
without  a  large  infusion  into  it  of  moral  instruction, 
which  shall  always  connect  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  the 
knowledge  which  he  acquires  with  some  useful  purpose, 
to  which  it  may  be  and  ought  to  be  applied,  not  neces- 
sarily productive  of  personal  gain  or  advantage  to  himself; 
which  shall  teach  the  Hindu  pagan  the  principle  of  the 
Christian  doctrine, — that  we  are  stewards  of  God's  boun- 
ties for  the  benefit  of  others  as  well  as  of  ourselves  ;  and 
that,  of  the  two  great  commandments,  the  second,  "  which 
is  like  unto  the  first,"  directs  us  to  'Move  our  neighbour 
as  ourselves." 

An  English  school  was  established  in  Bauleah,  the 
capital  of  this  district,  in  1833 ;  but  was  abandoned  in  the 
close  of  the  following  year  from  a  want  of  funds.  At 
that  time  the  number  of  scholars  was  134;  of  whom  85 
were  learning  English,  and  49  Bengali.  All  the  Bengali 
scholars  were  from  Bauleah  and  its  neighbourhood.  A 
majority  of  the  English  scholars  were  not  natives  of  Bau- 
leah, but  most  of  them  had  relations  attached  to  the 
courts  there. 

The  Bengali  scholars  were  taught  writing,  reading,  and 
accounts,  in  the  native  way.  The  English  scholars  were 
first  taught  to  read  and  spell,  and  afterwards  to  write, 
and  to  translate  from  English  into  Bengali.  They  were 
next  instructed  in  the  simplest  rules  of  grammar  and 
arithmetic ;  then  in  Murray's  abridgement,  and  the  rule 
of  three ;  and  were  afterwards  made  acquainted  by 
verbal  instruction  with  some  knowledge  of  geography 
and  astronomy.  The  highest  class  read  English  and 
Ancient  History,  and  an  introduction  to  Natural  Phi- 
losophy. The  subscriptions  by  which  it  was  supported 
never  amounted  to  more  than  138  rupees  (£13  16s.)  per 
month,  and  had  fallen  to  eighty-six  rupees  (£8  12s.) 
when  it  closed,  in  consequence  of  several  friends  to  the 
institution  having  left  the  station.    The  subscribers  were 
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public  functionaries,  indigo  planters,  zemindars,  and 
native  officers  of  the  courts;  Christians  and  non-Christians 
in  nearly  equal  proportions. 

In  July  1834,  this  school  was  found  in  a  very  ineffi- 
cient state,  owing  to  the  want  of  superintendence  over 
the  teachers  and  over  the  system  of  instruction. 


Female  Education, 

The  state  of  education  among  the  females  must  now  be 
noticed.  With  a  few  individual  exceptions,  they  receive 
no  instruction  whatever.  The  notion  of  sending  them  to 
school  never  enters  into  the  minds  of  the  parents,  and 
they  are  equally  deprived  of  domestic  instruction.  A 
superstitious  feeling  is  alleged  to  exist  in  the  majority  of 
Hindu  families; — principally  cherished  by  the  women,  and 
not  discouraged  by  the  men, — that  a  girl  taught  to  write 
and  read  will  soon  after  marriage  become  a  widow ;  and  a 
feeling  is  entertained  that  a  knowledge  of  letters  promotes 
intrigue.  These  fears  combine  to  deprive  the  sex  of  all 
instruction ;  so  much  so,  that  if  a  girl  is  observed  imitating 
her  brother's  attempts  at  penmanship,  she  is  expressly 
forbidden  to  do  so,  and  her  attention  is  drawn  to  some- 
thing else.  Zemindars  are  generally  exempt  from  these 
superstitious  feelings,  and  instruct  their  daughters  in 
the  elements  of  knowledge ;  although  they  are  unwill- 
ing to  admit  the  fact.  They  hope  to  marry  their 
daughters  to  persons  of  wealth  and  property;  and  they 
perceive  that  without  a  knowledge  of  writing  and  ac- 
counts their  daughters  will,  in  the  event  of  widowhood, 
be  incompetent  to  manage  the  estates  of  their  deceased 
husbands,  and  will  unavoidably  become  a  prey  to  the  in- 
terested and  unprincipled.  The  Musulmans  participate 
in  all  the  prejudices  ot'the  Hindus  against  the  instruction 
of  their  female  children  ;  besides,  their  poverty  generally 
precludes  them,  if  willing,  from  educating  their  children. 

Hence  it  may  be  said  that  the  whole  female  population 
of  Nattore,  amounting  to  94,717^  of  whom  16,792  are  be- 
tween five  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  are  wholly  without 
education.   
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With  reference  to  the  state  of  education,  it  will  not  be 
without  interest  to  notice  the  state  of  native  medical 
practice,  in  the  iniprovement  of  which  the  earliest  ef- 
fects of  civilisation  are  generally  visible. 

The  number  of  those  who  may  be  called  general  prac- 
titioners, and  who  rank  highest  in  the  profession,  is  123, 
of  whom  89  are  Hindus,  and  34  are  Musulmans.  Very 
few  of  these  are  professionally  educated ;  but  Mr.  Adam 
states  that  the  only  difference  to  be  observed  between  the 
educated  and  uneducated  classes  is,  that  the  former  pre- 
scribe with  greater  confidence,  and  use  the  original  autho- 
rities in  Sanscrit  instead  of  imperfect  translations.  The  mode 
of  treatment  for  each  class  of  disease  is  fixed  and  invariable. 
The  symptoms  are  compared  with  the  descriptions  in  the 
standard  medical  books;  and,  when  the  disease  is  identified, 
the  prescribed  remedy  is  strictly  followed,  for  it  would  be 
deemed  a  most  presumptuous  act  to  depart  from  the  or- 
dained prescriptions.  Both  vegetable  and  mineral  medi- 
cines are  administered. 

The  next  class  consists  of  village  doctors,  of  whom  there 
are  205.  These  have  not  the  least  semblance  of  medical 
knowledge,  and,  in  general,  limit  their  prescriptions  to  the 
simplest  vegetable  preparations,  either  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed by  the  pronouncing  of  an  incantation,  and  by  strik- 
ing or  blowing  upon  the  body.  This  class  includes  per- 
sons of  both  sexes,  mostly  Musulmans. 

There  are  21  small-pox  inoculators,  for  the  most  part 
Brahmans,  but  uneducated  and  ignorant,  exercising  merely 
the  manual  art  of  inoculation.  Besides  these,  there  are  no 
less  than  722  snake  conjurors.  Few  villages  are  without  one 
of  these  individuals,  and  in  some  villages  there  are  as  many 
as  ten.  They  profess  to  cure  the  bites  of  poisonous 
snakes,  which  are  very  common  in  this  neighbourhood,  by 
means  of  incantations  or  charms.  They  receive  no  direct 
payment  for  the  performance  of  their  ceremonies  or  al- 
leged cures ;  but  in  return  they  possess  substantial  benefits 
in  a  piece  of  land  granted  to  them  by  the  inhabitants, 
with  various  privileges  and  immunities.  They  have  great 
influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people.  If  a  quarrel 
takes  place,  their  interference  will  quell  it  sooner  than 
that  of  any  one  else ;  and  when  they  require  the  aid  of 
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their  neighbours  in  cultivating  their  plot  of  ground,  or  ; 
reaping  its  produce,  it  is  always  more  readily  j^iven  to 
them  than  to  others.  To  this  class  must  be  added  an- 
other, containing  about  a  dozen  gifted"  persons  called 
Guni,  who  are  believed  to  possess  the  power  of  protecting 
the  crops  from  hail-storms.  For  this  purpose,  when  there 
is  the  prospect  of  a  hail-storm,  one  of  them  goes  out  into 
the  fields  belonging  to  the  village,  with  a  trident  and  a  % 
buffalo's  horn ;  the  trident  is  fixed  in  the  ground,  and 
the  gifted  makes  a  wide  circuit  round  it,  running  naked, 
blowing  the  horn,  and  pronouncing  incantations.  It  is 
the  firm  belief  of  the  villagers  that  by  this  means  their 
crops  are  protected  from  hail-stones.  Men  and  women 
follow  this  business  ;  and  this,  as  well  as  the  other  super- 
stitions, are  common  both  to  the  Hindus  and  the  Musul- 
mans. 

These  details,  although  comparatively  unimportant  in 
themselves,  help  to^afford  an  insight  into  the  character  of 
the  humbler  classes  which  form  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  and  to  exhibit  the  low  degree  of  mental  cultiva- 
tion which  exists  among  them. 


It  now  remains  to  recapitulate  the  principal  facts  men- 
tioned in  the  Report  It  appears,  first,  that  the  females, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  receive  no  education  whatever  ; 
that,  of  the  male  adult  population,  only  ten  per  cent,  pos- 
sess even  the  slightest  degree  of  instruction ;  that,  of  the 
males  between  five  and  fourteen,  only  eleven  and  a  half 
per  cent,  are  receiving  instruction  ;  that,  if  the  males 
under  five  be  added,  this  proportion  is  further  reduced  to 
less  than  six  and  a  half  per  cent. ;  that,  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation, only  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  possess  or  are  re- 
ceiving instruction ;  and  lastly,  that  the  quality  of  the 
education  given  is  of  the  most  contracted  and  inefficient 
character. 

It  has  been  shown  that  both  the  Hindu  and  the  Mu- 
sulman  codes  of  law  impose  upon  parents  the  obligation 
of  instructing  their  children.  The  founder  of  the  latter 
creed  has  pointed  out  the  degree  of  knowledge  which  he 
considered  every  individual  ought  to  possess.    In  direct- 
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ing  that  every  child,  even  at  a  very  tender  age,  should  be 
made  in  an  initiatory  lesson  to  examine  and  pronounce 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  the  letters  used  in  com- 
putation, the  introduction  to  the  Koran,  and  certain 
portions  of  that  work,  he  seems  clearly  to  show 
that,  in  his  opinion,  a  knowledge  of  reading,  compu- 
tation, and  religion,  is  necessary  to  every  individual, 
and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  parents  to  afford  in- 
struction on  these  points  to  their  children.  Nor  did  he 
leave  this  matter  to  the  option  of  the  parents.  He,  as 
well  as  the  founder  of  the  Hindu  law,  commanded  by 
express  precept  that  every  child  should  be  early  in- 
structed; and  further  evinced  his  profound  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  of  the  proneness  of  men  to  post- 
pone and  ultimately  evade  their  duty,  by  fixing  the  exact 
time  at  which  the  child's  education  should  commence. 

And  is  there  aught,  it  may  be  asked,  in  the  Christian 
dispensation  which  removes  or  lessens  the  force  of  this 
duty,  acknowledged  and  acted  upon  by  the  Pagan  and 
Mohammedan  legislators  ?  Have  we  not  tha  divine 
authority  to  search  the  Scriptures,"  and  how  can  the 
ignorant  and  unlearned,  who  can  neither  read  nor  under- 
stand, obey  this  precept? 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  government  is  now 
occupied  in  endeavours  to  improve  the  moral  condition  of 
the  population ;  that  it  has  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  education  in  Bengal  "  with  a  view  to  ulterior 
measures  f  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  results 
will  lead  it  to  adopt  some  efficient  steps  to  improve  and 
elevate  the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  and  to  qualify 
them  to  appreciate  the  rights,  and  discharge  the  obliga- 
tions, of  British  subjects. 

Circumstances  combine  to  give  success  to  the  attempt. 
The  religion  of  the  natives,  their  ancient  habits  and  pre- 
sent feelings,  unite  to  render  the  task  comparatively  easy ; 
and,  even  with  respect  to  the  imperfect  and  inefficient 
schools  and  means  of  instruction  at  present  in  existence, 
Mr.  Adam  remarks,  that,  "  however  remote  the  best  of 
them  may  be  from  purposes  of  practical  utihty,  and  how- 
ever unfamiliar  to  our  minds  as  instruments  for  the  com- 
munication of  sound  knowledge,  they  present,  without 
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exception,  organisations  which  may  be  turned  to  excellent 
account  for  the  gradual  accomplishment  of  that  important 
purpose ;  and  that  so  to  employ  them  would  be  the  sim- 
plest, safest,  the  most  popular,  the  most  economical,  ar^ 
the  most  effectual  plan  for  giving  that  stimulus  to  the  na- 
tive mind  which  it  needs  on  the  subject  of  education, 
and  for  eliciting  the  exertions  of  the  natives  themselves 
for  their  own  improvement,  without  which  all  other  means 
must  be  unavailing/' 

RAWSON  W.  RAWSON. 
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The  apprentice  population  of  the  island  of  Jamaica, 
according  to  the  returns  made  to  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly in  1834,  for  the  guidance  of  the  Commissioners  of 
compensation,  amounted  to  347,921 :  no  census  of  the  re- 
maining population  has  been  made  ;  but  it  was  supposed, 
prior  to  1834,  that  there  were  30,000  whites  and  70,000 
free  coloured  persons  in  the  island.  Thus  the  total 
population  is  about  447,921.  The  island  is  divided  into 
three  counties,  which  contain  twenty-one  parishes. 

It  appears  from  a  report  of  Mr.  Latrobe,  who  was  sent 
out  by  the  British  government,  in  the  early  part  of  1837, 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  education  in  the  West  India 
colonies,  that,  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  541  schools  ex- 
isted in  this  island.    Of  these, 

183  were  public  day  schools, 
139         Sunday  schools, 
95    ,,    evening  schools, 
124         private  day  schools. 

These  schools  are  very  unequally  distributed  over  the 
island.  In  the  parish  of  St.  John,  the  proportion  of  scho- 
lars to  the  whole  apprentice  population  does  not  exceed 
one  and  a  half  per  cent.,  and  in  seven  other  parishes  it 
does  not  exceed  five  per  cent. ;  while  in  five  it  varies  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent.;  but  in  some,  at  least,  of  these 
latter  the  proportion  would  be  lowered  considerably  if  the 
white  and  free  coloured  inhabitants  were  included.  The 
coast  in  general,  and  the  adjoining  districts  occupied  by 
the  sugar  estates,  usually  possess  the  largest  number  of 
schools,  though  in  several  large  and  thickly  populated 
tracts  no  schools  whatever  exist ;  but  the  upper  and 
mountainous  districts  are  for  the  most  part  much  ne- 
glected. One  district  is  noticed  in  which  there  is  an 
apprentice  population  of  4000  individuals,  who  are  from 
eight  to  ten  miles  distant  from  either  a  school  or  a 
church. 
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The  total  number  of  scholars  on  the  books  was  42,766, 
of  whom  38/754  attended  public  schools,  and  4,012  at- 
tended private  schools.  The  average  attendance  of  pub- 
lic scholars  was  30,541,  being  a  diminution  of  twenty-one 
per  cent,  upon  the  number  on  the  books ;  but  with  respect 
to  both  these  numbers  it  is  stated,  that,  from  the  preva- 
lent want  of  system  in  recording  the  names  of  pupils  en- 
tering and  attending  the  schools,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are  somewhat  over-rated,  and  would  give 
rather  too  favourable  an  impression  of  the  amount  of  edu- 
cation in  the  colony.  They  are  as  perfect  however  as 
they  can  be  made,  and  will  serve  at  least  to  show  the 
maximum  amount  of  persons  receiving  education,  which,- 
in  proportion  to  the  total  population,  is  only  9-5  per  cent. 

As  the  number  of  adult  scholars,  who  are  very  nume- 
rous, is  not  separately  recorded,  the  proportion  of  the 
youth  receiving  instruction  cannot  be  shown ;  but,  with 
respect  to  the  free  children  of  apprentices,  their  number 
according  to  the  returns  of  1834  was  38,754,  and  the 
number  now  attending  the  day  schools  is  8,321,  or  21*5 
per  cent. :  but  this  proportion  will  be  diminished  by  tak- 
ing into  account  the  increase  in  the  number  of  this  class 
of  children  since  1834, 

The  number  of  scholars  attending  each  class  of  public 
schools  is  as  follows  : — 

On  the  Books.  In  Attendance. 

Day  scholars  12,580  =  32*4  per  cent.       9,789  =  32-1  percent. 
Sunday  do.    20,870  =  53-9     do.  16,806  ==  55-0  do. 

Evening  do.      5,304  =  13-7     do.  3,946  =  12-9  do. 

38,754  30,541 

The  average  attendance  in  each  of  the  Day  schools  is  53. 

5,  Sunday     „  121. 

5,  ,,  Evening    „  41. 

J,  „  Private     „  32. 

By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  day  scholars  consists 
of  free  children  of  apprentices,  and  of  the  children  of 
those  who  have  become  free  by  purchase  since  1834, 
The  first  class  amounts  to  sixty-six,  and  the  latter  proba- 
bly to  nine  per  cent. ;  of  the  remaining  twenty-five  per 
cent,  no  inconsiderable  portion  consists  of  the  children  of 
poor  free  coloured  people  and  Maroons. 
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The  Sunday  and  evening  scholars  are  chiefly  young  or 
adult  apprentices.  Of  the  former,  few,  if  any,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  day  schools ;  and  this,  perhaps,  of  all  classes 
of  the  community,  is  the  one  which  enjoys  the  scantiest 
proportion  of  instruction.  In  both  the  Sunday  and  even- 
ing schools  the  more  advanced  day  scholars  are  of  great 
use ;  and,  in  the  country,  many  of  these  schools  are  con- 
ducted almost  entirely  through  their  agency. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-four  of  the  schools  are  sup- 
ported by  missionary  or  other  charitable  societies,  and  are 
superintended  or  conducted  by  their  agents  ;  eighty- 
seven  are  supported  by  the  bishop  of  the  island  or  by  the 
parochial  vestries,  aided  in  a  few  instances  by  endow- 
ments, and  in  others  by  the  Society  for  the  propagation 
of  the  Gospel.  Fifty-six  are  maintained  by  proprietors 
of  estates ;  and  124,  as  stated  before;,  are  private  schools. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  schools 
connected  with  each  society  or  other  body:  — 

The  bishop,  parish,  or  trustees,  in- 1      Day.       Sunday.     Evening.  Total, 
eluding  the  Society  for  the  pro-  >      47  34  Q  87 


pagation  of  the  Gospel, 

Proprietors  of  estates,     ...  23  8  25  56 

Church  Missionary  society,    .  25  6  7  38 

Wesley  an  Missionary  society,  2  28  5  35 

Moravian       do.         do.       .  •  18  8  7  33 

Ladies' Negro  Education  do.  .  7  3  2  12 

Baptist  Missionary       do.  .    .  17  25  9  51 

London       do.          do.      .  8  5  4  17 

Scottish  do.  do.  .  .  18  10  16  44 
Other  native  societies  or  religious  ' 


bodies, 


2  3 


Trustees  of  the  Mico  charity,     .  16  9  14    .  39 

183        139         95  417 

In  most  of  these  schools  no  remuneration  is  taken  from 
the  scholars ;  but,  in  some,  a  small  amount,  varying  from 
fivepence  to  tenpence  currency,  equal  to  threepence  and 
sixpence  sterling,  per  week^  is  taken  from  those  who  are 
able  or  willing  to  pay  it :  but  even  in  the  instances  of 
those  charities  in  which  the  principle  of  payment  is  esta- 
blished as  a  general  rule,  the  demand  is  not  enforced,  and 
no  child  is  dismissed  for  non-payment. 

All  the  above  charities  have  received  assistance  from 
the  grants  of  money  made  by  the  British  parliament  in 
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the  years  1835  and  1836,  and  are  extending  their  opera- 
tions with  various  degrees  of  rapidity.  It  is  noticed  in 
the  report  as  a  subject  for  regret,  that  these  bodies  have 
no  communication  with  one  another,  and  are  generally  in 
utter  ignorance  of  each  other's  proceedings ;  so  that,  in 
several  instances,  two  and  even  three  societies  have  fixed 
upon  the  same  locality  or  neighbourhood  as  the  site  of  a 
new  school,  and  have  obtained  grants  from  the  govern- 
ment for  the  special  and  hmited  purpose  of  building 
there. 

With  respect  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  instruc- 
tion given  in  the  existing  schools,  it  is  stated  that  the 
subjects  taught  in  the  day  schools  are  chiefly  reading,  and 
what  is  termed  the  "  common  branches,"  which  appear  to 
include  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  only ;  for  gram- 
mar, geography,  and  history  are  noticed  separately :  these 
latter  are  taught  in  a  small  number  of  schools.  The  out- 
lines of  general  science  are  taught  in  four,  Latin  in  two, 
and  needlework  and  straw-platting  in  a  few.  In  the  Sun- 
day schools,  reading  and  the  catechism  are  taught ;  and  in 
the  evening  schools  chiefly  reading  alone.  In  one  Sunday 
school  it  is  stated  that  instruction  is  given  in  needlework 
and  gardening. 

The  parochial  schools  unconnected  with  the  bishop, 
whether  endowed  or  not^  are  with  few  exceptions  lament- 
ably inefficient  for  the  purposes  of  education,  whether 
as  regards  the  extent  of  their  means,  the  principles  upon 
which  they  are  conducted,  or  the  attainments  and  charac- 
ter of  the  teachers.  Nevertheless,  since  1834,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  vestries  has  gradually  been  attracted  to  the 
state  of  these  schools ;  and,  in  many  parishes,  measures  are 
contemplated,  or  are  actually  in  force,  to  remedy  this  evil.* 

Of  the  private  schools  there  are  few,  except  in  the  city 
of  Kingston,  or  in  some  of  the  larger  towns,  that  rise  to  the 
humble  rank  of  dame  schools  in  England ;  the  character 
of  the  instruction  being  of  the  most  limited  description, 
and  in  many  being  confined  to  sewing  and  working.  Of 

*  The  amount  annually  expended  by  the  vestries  of  parishes  in  Ja- 
maica for  the  support  of  schools  was,  in 


1832  £9034 

1833  9595 

1834  9592 


1835  £  9776 

1836  10692 
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the  total  number  of  these  schools,  more  than  two-thirds 
are  in  the  city  of  Kingston ;  viz.  eighty-six  out  of  124, 
containing  3,245  out  of  4,012  scholars.  Several  of  them 
are  of  high  and  established  respectability  ;  eight  are  de- 
scribed as  superior  schools ;  but  there  are  few  that  offer 
the  means  of  acquiring  more  than  the  common  branches 
of  education,  and  a  large  proportion  confine  instruction 
to  the  mere  rudiments.  Several  of  them  are  described  as 
mere  work  schools.    Eleven  are  Jewish  schools. 

The  deficiency  of  private  schools  of  a  superior  order, 
in  which  the  higher  classes  of  the  island  could  obtain  a 
liberal  education,  and,  still  more,  the  want  of  a  college  or 
some  other  public  institution  of  that  nature,  is  severely 
felt  throughout  the  island. 

The  estate  schools  are  at  present  few  in  number,  when 
compared  with  the  wants  of  the  population ;  but  the  sub- 
ject begins  to  engage  the  attention  of  many  influential 
men  in  the  colony,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  class  of 
schools  will  increase  rapidly.  There  is  undoubtedly  a 
growth  of  interest  in  the  public  mind  on  the  subject  of 
the  education  of  the  lower  classes,  and  an  increasing  con- 
viction of  its  necessity  for  the  welfare  of  the  island; 
which  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  more  than  one-half  of 
the  existing  schools  were  established  in  the  years  1836 
and  1837.*    Ancient  prejudices  are  fast  decaying,  and  it 

*  The  following  table  exhibits  the  years  in  which  the  existing  schools 
were  established : 


Years. 

Day. 

Sunday. 

Evening. 

Total. 

1711 

1736 

1744 

1804 

1806 

1811 

1817 

1822 

1823 

1 

3 

1824 

2 

3 

1825 

2 

3 

1826 

2 

1 

3 

1827 

6 

1 

7 

1828 

3 

3 

6 

1829 

6 

7 

13 

Carried  over 

29 

17 

46 
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is  fully  expected  that  suitable  measures  for  promoting 
education  will  be  adopted  by  the  legislature  in  the  pre- 
sent session  of  the  House  of  Assembly. 

Mr.  Latrobe  does  not  give  any  decided  opinion  as  to 
the  actual  efficiency  of  the  remaining  schools,  which  form 
the  great  majority  of  those  in  existence ;  but  he  states, 
that  considering  the  recent  establishment  of  most  of  them, 
and  the  difficulty  and  uncertainty  that  attend  all  first 
efforts  under  the  circumstances  of  the  island,  he  has  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  promises  held  out  by  all  is 
sufficiently  encouraging. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that,  in  Kingston,  instruction  to  a 
considerable  amount  is  furnished  to  the  poorer  classes  by 
itinerant  teachers  who  move  about  from  house  to  house. 
Among  these  are  a  number  of  the  elder  children  from  the 
day  schools,  who  frequently  employ  a  portion  of  their 
leisure  hours  in  instructing  adults,  and  others,  who  have 
not  the  time  and  opportunity  to  profit  by  the  regular 
schools.  Many  of  the  children  thus  employed  earn  from 
threepence  to  one  shilling  currency  per  week  for  each 
pupil,  and  are  enabled  from  this  source  to  clothe  them- 
selves and  to  assist  their  families. 

It  is  a  remark  universally  made  throughout  the  island^ 
that  the  children  of  the  coloured  classes  of  every  shade  show 
a  remarkable  facility  for  the  attainment  of  the  rudiments  of 
those  branches  in  which  they  are  instructed.  This  is  more 
especially  the  case  with  v:riting  and  arithmetic  '^"^  and  in 


Years. 
Brought  over — 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
Date  not  given 

Total 


Day. 
29 

6 

1 

10 
1 

10 

24 
50 
45 
7 


Sunday. 
17 

5 

2 

1 

9 
10 
19 
33 
30 
13 


Evening. 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

9 
35 
28 
16 


Total. 

46 

13 
4 

13 

11 

21 

52 
118 
103 

36 

417 


183  139  95 


*  It  is  the  same  with  the  Irish.  Experience  has  proved  that  in- 
struction in  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  agents 
in  inducing  them  to  apply  themselves  to  study,  in  arousing  their  cu- 
riosity, and  exciting  in  their  minds  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  a  thirst  after 
knov^ledge. 
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these  branches  the  progress  made  in  a  very  limited  time  in 
the  well-conducted  schools  is  truly  extraordinary.  In  read- 
ing, the  proficiency  is  usually  not  so  striking ;  but  this 
may  be  attributable  in  a  great  degree  to  the  defective 
education  of  the  teachers  themselves. 

With  reference  to  the  hindrances  and  difficulties  which 
lie  in  the  vt^ay  of  education  in  the  island,  the  principal  has 
been  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  removed.  All  active  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  authorities  or  of  influential  indi- 
viduals has  ceased ;  and  the  great  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  public  feeling  on  this  subject,  and  in  the  opinions 
and  conduct  of  many,  who  were,  up  to  a  recent  date,  fore- 
most in  opposition,  affords  every  encouragement  to  the 
friends  of  education  at  home  and  in  the  island. 

Still  there  are  the  following  obstacles : — first,  the  great 
uncertainty  in  the  attendance  of  the  scholars,  and  the 
too  general  insensibility  of  the  parents  to  the  value  of 
education.  There  are  few  schools  which  can  pretend  to 
a  full  average  attendance  on  more  than  three  days  in  the 
week.  On  Monday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  the  children 
seldom  attend.  It  is  observed  that  the  attendance  in  the 
districts  covered  by  pens  or  coffee  plantations  is  more 
regular  than  in  those  occupied  by  estates. 

This  irregularity  is  increased  by  causes  incidental  to 
the  climate,  and  to  the  natural  features  of  the  country. 
Periodical  scarcity  of  provisions  ;  sickness  during  certain 
months  of  the  year ;  and  rains  which,  by  their  violence, 
suddenly  cut  off  communication  in  the  midland  and  upper 
districts,  will  continue  to  check  the  steady  education  of 
the  children  during  several  months  of  the  year. 

Another  difficulty  which  is  severely  felt  at  present  is, 
the  want  of  properly  qualified  teachers.  The  total  number 
of  teachers  is  381 ;  of  whom  124  are  conductors  of  pri- 
vate schools,  and  257  are  salaried  teachers  in  the  public 
schools.  Of  the  latter  number  153  are  males,  and  104 
are  females,  who  may  be  divided  into  four  classes ;  viz. 

1st.  Europeans  sent  out  from  England  by  the  societies 
and  by  individuals. 

2nd.  Whites  engaged  in  the  colony. 

3rd.  Adult  coloured  persons  born  in  the  island. 

4th.  Young  persons  who  have  received  their  education, 
in  part  at  least,  in  the  normal  or  larger  schools. 
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No  decided  opinion  is  pronounced  with  respect  to  the 
two  first  classes ;  but  as  regards  the  two  last,  who  consti- 
tute two-fifths  of  the  whole  number,  viz.  forty-one  males 
and  sixty-one  females,  it  is  stated  that  experience  has 
shown  that  few  are  qualified  for  the  proper  discharge  of 
their  duty,  and  hardly  one-fourth  are  fitted  to  conduct  a 
school  of  any  description  beyond  the  mere  rudiments. 

This  deficiency  of  proper  teachers  has  led  to  the  recent 
establishment  of  three  normal  schools.  The  pupils  in 
these  schools  consist  generally  of  such  individuals  as  are 
recommended  by  the  superintendents  of  the  various 
schools  in  different  parts  of  the  island  connected  with  the 
respective  charities,  as  fitting  subjects  for  ultimate  em- 
ployment as  teachers.  In  one  school  they  are  maintained  at 
the  cost  of  the  Society,  and  remain  from  the  age  of  eight 
or  ten  until  they  are  old  and  experienced  enough  to  be- 
come assistant  teachers.  The  prospects  of  this  school, 
which  is  about  seven  miles  from  Kingston,  are  stated  to 
be  very  encouraging. 

The  salaries  of  teachers  differ  very  much,  each  society 
having  its  own  scale.  They  vary,  in  each  class,  as  fol- 
lows : 

f  Males  unmarried,  from  £70  to  £140  currency  per  annum. 
Coloured. <  Females      ,,  30  —  80 

(_  Married  couples  250 
j  Males  unmarried    ,,      100 —  300  „ 
White.  <  Females      ,,  80 
( Married  couples     ,,      150 —  420 
£10  currency  per  annum  may  be  considered  the  common  salary  of  a 
teacher  in  an  evening  school. 

Considerable  stress  is  laid  upon  the  expediency  of  unit- 
ing,, as  far  as  possible,  lessons  of  active  industry  with 
other  branches  of  instruction,  and  of  inculcating  by  precept 
and  habit  the  necessity  of  honest  labour  upon  all  classes 
under  tuition. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  above  statement  affords 
a  lamentable  picture  of  the  state  of  ignorance  which 
exists  among  the  negro  population  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  finest  of  our  colonies ;  but,  if  the  well-known  circum- 
stances of  that  island  be  taken  into  account,  it  is,  per- 
haps, more  favourable  than  might  have  been  expected. 
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REPORT  OF  A  VISIT  TO  THE  MODEL  SCHOOL 
OF  THE  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  SCHOOL 
SOCIETY  IN  THE  BOROUGH  ROAD  * 

In  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion (1833)  there  is  so  fair  and  full  an  account  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  and  of  the  nature  and 
value  of  the  instruction  given  at  the  normal  school  esta» 
blished  by  the  society  in  the  Borough  Road,  Southwark, 
that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  refer  our 
readers  to  that  paper,  in  order  that  they  may  see  how 
much  has  been  accomplished  there,  notwithstanding  the 
adverse  circumstances  affecting  all  attempts  at  educating 
the  poor  of  various  religious  opinions  in  this  country.  As, 
however,  some  passages  in  the  previous  publications  of 
this  Society  have  been  considered  as  unfairly  disparaging 
the  efforts  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  and 
the  success  of  those  efforts,  the  Editor  requested  the 
writer  of  the  present  article  to  examine  the  school,  and 
make  such  a  report  as  in  his  opinion  the  facts  justified. 

However  useful  a  general  investigation  of  the  transac- 
tions of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  and  a 
review  of  the  state  of  its  schools  throughout  England^  may 
be,  it  certainly  is  not  the  object  of  this  paper  to  enter 
into  so  large  a  field.  Its  intention  is  to  show  what  the 
system  of  instruction  recommended  by  that  society  is 
capable  of  effecting,  by  showing  what  it  has  effected,  and 
is  effecting,  with  regard  to  the  children  who  frequent  its 
model  school. 

The  Borough  Road  school  is  attended  by  from  400 
to  500  children,  many  of  them  belonging  to  the  poorest 
classes  in  London.  The  school  hours  are  from  nine  in 
the  morning  until  twelve,  and  from  two  in  the  afternoon 
until  five.  It  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  master, 
who  is  assisted  by  a  number  of  young  men  who  are  learning 
the  system  of  instruction.*    Two  things  must  be  perpe- 

*  .It  is  not  admitted  on  all  hands  that  these  pupils,  who  are  in  train- 
ing to  become  teachers,  do  afford  assistance  j  nay,  it  is  even  said  that 
some  impede  the  business  of  the  school. 
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tually  borne  in  mind  while  examining  this  school.  1st.  That 
the  problem  to  be  solved  in  it  is^  not  as  in  schools  for  the 
opulent  classes,  what  is  the  greatest  quantity  of  informa- 
tion which  can  be  communicated  to  the  scholar ;  but  how 
much  instruction  can  be  given  with  the  least  possible  out- 
lay of  money.  2ndly,  it  must  be  remembered  that  whereas 
the  education  of  children  of  the  opulent  classes  is,  in 
most  cases,  systematically  pursued  during  a  series  of 
years,  and,  if  not  encouraged,  at  least  it  is  not  opposed  by 
the  influences  of  home ;  the  instruction  of  the  children 
at  the  Borough  Road  school  never,  in  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances,  extends  beyond  a  very  few  years,  and 
during  these  it  is  interrupted  by  a  variety  of  impediments 
arising  out  of  the  poverty  of  the  children.*  The  children 
are  often  kept  at  home  because  their  clothing  is  insuf- 
ficient to  resist  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  :  they  are 
far  more  subject  to  sickness  than  young  people  well 
clad,  wholesomely  and  sufficiently  fed,  dwelling  in  airy 
streets  and  well-ventilated  houses,  and  carefully  watched 
with  regard  to  their  cleanliness  and  to  any  symptom  of 
indisposition.  Again,  they  are  taken  away  whenever  an 
opportunity  is  offered  them  of  earning  their  livelihood 
during  a  few  months,  or  even  weeks  ;  and  this  interrup- 
tion occurs  especially  to  the  cleverest  boys, — to  those,  in 
short,  on  whom  the  reputation  of  a  school  is  principally 
built.  Above  all,  the  homes  of  the  poor  are  usually  a 
great  impediment  to  education.  The  children  are  often 
confined  to  one  small,  inconvenient,  unfurnished  room  with 
their  parents,  and,  perhaps,  younger  children  ;  sometimes, 
(as  the  inquiries  instituted  by  this  Society  showf)  sharing 
that  room  with  another  family.:  they  are  without  books, 
or  if  these  are  lent  to  them,  they  are  without  the  quiet 
necessar}^  for  reading ;  they  are  unassisted  by  the  supe- 
rior information  of  parents  or  governesses,  to  which  their 
more  fortunate  brethren  are  solicited  to  resort ;  and  the 
topics  which  they  hear  discussed  at  home  can  tend  little 
to  their  improvement. 

If,  notwithstanding  all  these  discouragements,  the  Bo- 
rough Road  school  has  imparted  to  the  children  so  cir- 

*  The  average  attendance  of  each  child  is  only  one  year, 
t  See  the  first  publication  of  the  Society,  page  338,  359,  and  espe- 
cially page  342. 
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cumstanced,  not  only  as  much,  but  far  more  knowledge 
of  all  sorts  than  children  of  the  opulent  classes  possess 
at  the  same  age,  undoubtedly  the  system  of  instruction 
used  at  that  school  is  well  worthy  of  the  most  serious  at- 
tention. 

The  following  notes  are  the  result  of  three  recent  visits ; 
two  paid  to  the  school  in  the  morning,  and  one  in  the 
afternoon.  During  these  visits,  the  writer  was  left  to  his 
own  discretion  as  to  the  course  and  the  subjects  of  his  ex- 
amination ;  sometimes  the  master  was  with  him  in  order 
to  remove  any  obstacle  which  might  have  arisen  to  his 
progress,  and  a  monitor  was  generally  beside  him.  From 
Mr.  Dunn,  the  secretary  of  the  society,  and  from  Mr. 
Crossley,  the  master  of  the  school,  to  both  of  whom  he 
distinctly  explained  the  ultimate  object  of  his  visits,  he 
received  every  possible  facility  ;  and  he  gratefully  bears 
witness  to  the  readiness  with  which  they  invited  and  as- 
sisted his  scrutiny  of  the  proceedings  in  the  school. 

The  school-room  is  a  long  square,  capable  of  containing 
more  than  500  boys  ;  at  one  end  of  it  is  a  raised  platform, 
and  the  centre  of  the  room  is  occupied  by  desks  and 
benches.  The  walls  are  hung  with  reading-lessons,  maps, 
and  drawings ;  and  semicircles,  of  which  the  walls  form 
the  chord,  are  drawn  at  small  distances  from  each  other 
along  both  the  longer  sides  of  the  room.  Round  these 
semicircles,  divisions, — or,  as  they  are  termed,  drafts, — con- 
taining eight  children  each,  were  placed ;  learning,  some  to 
read,  others  to  spell  words  varying  from  four  letters  to  as 
many  syllables.  A  monitor,  selected  on  account  of  his  attain- 
ments and  temper  from  a  higher  class,  presides  over  each 
draft ;  and  through  this  monitor  the  greater  part  of  the 
information  which  the  children  receive  is  conveyed.  The 
monitors,  like  the  under-masters  and  ushers  in  other 
schools,  seemed  to  differ  in  merit.  Some  of  the  youngest 
obviously  went  faster  than  the  slowest  of  their  little  scho- 
lars, and  assumed  that  to  be  understood  which  did  not 
appear  to  the  writer  to  have  been  so  ;  some  of  their  defi- 
nitions too  were  insufficient :  but  all  maintained  their  au- 
thority; all  showed  a  perfect  command  of  temper;  and, 
by  far  the  greater  part,  a  surprising  facility  of  illustration, 
and  of  associating  to  the  subject  immediately  under  dis- 
cussion others  connected  with  it. 
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The  process  of  teaching  spelling  is  for  the  monitor  to 
point  out  a  word  on  the  board  and  to  spell  it,  showing 
each  letter  as  he  names  it:  he  spells  it  again,  and  the  class 
repeat  the  letters  after  him  ;  he  calls  on  various  children 
to  point  out  the  letters  composing  the  word,  then  he  ex- 
plains its  meanings  and  the  class  repeat  his  definition ; 
afterwards  he  gives  all  the  information  which  occurs  to 
him  relating  to  the  word,  putting  his  instruction  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  form  of  interrogatory. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  words  which  the  writer 
heard,  or  pointed  out,  as  he  went  from  draft  to  draft.* 
Farthing  ?  a  coin,  the  fourth  of  a  penny.  How  many  are 
there  in  three-halfpence  ?  What  is  it  made  of?  What  is 
copper  ?  What  kingdom  does  it  belong  to  in  nature  ?  How 
many  kingdoms  are  there  ?  Where  do  metals  come  from  ? 
Spell  mine. — Soap?  a  grer.sy  substance.  What  is  it  us'ed 
for  ?  This  definition  was  obviously  inadequate,  and  the 
writer  wished  to  see  whether  it  prevailed  throughout  the 
school ;  a  boy  in  a  higher  class  defined  soap  to  be  a  mix- 
ture of  alkali  and  grease. 

The  writer  selected  a  class  of  boys,  none  of  whom 
were  more  than  nine  years  old.  These  he  himself  ex- 
amined upon  the  words  which  occurred  in  the  lessons 
before  them.  The  monitor  of  this  class  was  ten  years 
old ;  he  had  been  two  years  in  the  school,  and  was  a  boy 
of  great  intelligence.  The  writer  singled  out  particular 
boys  to  answer  each  question  ;  but  was  often  frustrated  by 
the  eagerness  with  which  all  the  class  pressed  forward  to 
answer.  Parable?  a  story. — Are  all  stories  parables? 
No  ;  it  is  a  story  in  which  one  thing  is  compared  to 
another — especially  things  earthly  to  things  heavenly. 
Mention  three  or  four  parables.  The  sower ;  the  prodigal 

*  As  Mr.  Coates  has  had  more  ample  means  than  the  Editor  of  ascer- 
taining whether  or  not  the  mode  of  learning  the  meaning  of  words 
adopted  at  the  Borough  Road  School  is  effective,  the  Editor  is  desirous 
of  stating  that  the  instances  now  adduced  have  caused  him  to  change 
the  opinion  expressed  by  him  on  the  subject  at  page  173  of  the  first  pub- 
lication of  the  Society,  and  he  regrets  that  he  did  not  himself  investigate 
more  instances  before  drawing  his  conclusion.  Nevertheless,  the  remarks 
which  he  made  in  the  article  in  question  were  the  result  of  personal 
examination  of  the  school,  and  as  they  include  subjects  not  noticed  by 
Mr.  Coates,  the  Editor  thinks  it  fair  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader 
to  them.  Editor. 
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son;  the  unjust  steward;  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus. 
Miracle?  Something  beyond  human  power.  Mention 
some. — Who  wrought  them  ?  The  Prophets ;  our  Sa- 
viour, and  his  Apostles.  Did  they  all  do  so  in  like  man- 
ner ?  [The  monitor  asked  this  question.] — No;  Christ 
wrought  miracles  of  his  own  power  ;  the  Apostles,  through 
the  power  of  Christ.  What  makes  you  think  so  ?  Our 
Saviour  said,  Arise  !  take  up  thy  bed.  and  walk ; "  the 
Apostles  said,  *'  In  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  I,  &c." 
Mediator  ?  One  who  is  placed  between. — An  instance  ? 
Our  Saviour.  Between  whom  did  he  mediate  ?  God 
and  man.  Why?  Because  man  had  sinned  against  God. 
What  is  a  sin?  1st  answer. — Doing  that  which  hurts 
others.  2nd. — Doing  that  which  God  has  forbidden. 
Mention  sins. — Lying,  stealing.  Why  is  lying  a  sin  ? 
1st  answer.— Because  nobody  will  know  when  you  tell  the 
truth.  2nd. — Because  it  leads  others  wrong.  3rd. — Be- 
cause God  has  forbidden  it.  W^here  ?  "  Thou  shalt  not 
bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbour."  "  Lie  not  one 
with  another,''  &c.  Then  followed  a  similar  examination 
about  theft,  which  elicited  the  history  of  the  ten  com- 
mandments.* The  writer  then  put  to  the  class  some 
simple  questions  upon  arithmetic  ;  for  instance: — If  eight 
slates  cost  8d.  each,  how  much  would  they  all  cost  ?  If 
each  cost  8^d  ?    These  were  answered  correctly. 

At  the  farther  end  of  the  school,  classes  were  copying 
maps,  geometrical  figures,  animals,  and  flowers.  A  boy 
of  ten  years  old  drew  from  memory  an  outline  of  Europe  ; 
when  he  had  got  to  Spain,  he  pointed  out  that  he  had 
drawn  the  northern  part  upon  too  large  a  scale  for  the 
board,  and  must  therefore  crowd  the  southern.  Eight 
or  nine  boys  in  the  neighbourhood  were  then  examined 
by  the  writer,  whose  questions,  notwithstanding  his  efforts 
to  pick  out  particular  boys,  were  generally  answered  by 
all.    One  or  two  fingers  sometimes  pointed  wrong,  but 

*  It  was  obvious  that  no  Unitarian  child  could  frequent  this  school 
without  learning  things  inconsistent  with  the  religious  opinions  of  his 
sect  ;  nor  can  a  Unitarian  attend  the  school  for  the  sake  of  learning  the 
system  of  instruction  without  hearing  and  teaching  such  things.  That 
it  would  be  possible  to  reconcile  religious  instruction  to  the  opinions  of 
a  Unitarian,  and  yet  leave  enough  to  satisfy  any  other  class  of  Chris- 
tians, the  writer  is  by  no  means  prepared  to  affirm  ;  he  only  states  the 
fact  as  he  found  it :  a  fortiori,  Jews  are  so  far  excluded. 
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the  proportion  of  error  was  never  greater.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  questions  :  — Where  is  London  ? 
Where  York?  Vienna?  On  what  river  is  Vienna?  Trace 
the  Danube.  Where  is  Gibraltar  ?  What  is  opposite  to 
Gibraltar?  What  is  that  sea?  What  is  the  meaning  of 
Mediterranean  ?  Where  is  the  Loire  ?  Where  Dublin  ? 
Cork  ? 

Another  boy  drew  a  map  of  England,  which  gave  rise 
to  a  more  strict  examination. 

A  boy,  eleven  years  and  a  half  old,  had  been  drawing 
an  air-pump  ;  the  writer  sent  him  away,  and  selected  three 
others,  one  eight  years  and  a  half,  the  other  two  ten 
years  old,  to  explain  it.  Mr.  Crossley  examined  them. 
They  analysed  the  whole ;  showed  the  position  of  those 
parts  which  the  drawing  could  not  represent,  explained 
the  nature  of  the  lever  used,  the  form  described  by  the 
handle,  the  use  of  the  cog-wheel,  and  the  reason  for  the 
form  and  strength  of  the  receiver.  The  boy  who  had 
drawn  the  pump,  drew,  at  the  writer's  request,  without  a 
ruler,  a  perpendicular  line  one  foot  long ;  he  then  divided 
it  in  half :  a  foot  rule  proved  the  line  to  be  perfectly 
straight,  to  be  eleven  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  to  be  di- 
vided precisely  in  half.  Boys  were  drawing  the  curves 
shown  in  the  section  of  a  cornice,  and  in  the  bases  of  pil- 
lars. One  was  drawing  a  diagram  in  optics  ;  and  a  class  of 
seven  boys  was  busy  upon  a  drawing  of  a  plant  in  flower. 
This  class  was  examined  by  their  monitor ;  the  writer 
selecting  the  boys  who  should  answer  the  questions.  They 
analysed  the  whole  plant,  explaining  the  uses  of  every 
part,  from  the  root  to  the  pollen  :  they  analysed  and  ex- 
plained the  Greek  and  Latin  technical  words, — such  as 
monopetalous,  polyandrous,  bifoliate ;  and  they  traced  the 
progress  of  vegetation  from  the  bud  to  the  seed,  and  so 
on  to  the  flower  again.  They  showed  too  the  analogy 
between  a  tree  and  a  plant. 

In  order  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
clergyman  from  Alsace,  who  accompanied  the  writer  on 
one  of  his  visits,  the  children  suddenly  sang,  in  parts,  two 
or  three  simple  melodies.  The  writer  was  informed  by 
his  friend  that  the  singing  was  good;  it  certainly  was 
very  pleasing.  They  then,  at  the  word  of  command, 
took  their  places  at  the  desks,  and  went  with  great 
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rapidity  through  the  evolutions,  which  they  practise  in 
commencing  and  concluding  the  labours  of  the  school. 

Having  thus  made  himself  fully  acquainted  with  the 
ordinary  operations  of  the  school,  the  writer  was  desirous 
to  learn  what  was  the  quantity  of  information  really  ob- 
tained by  boys  who  have  been  sufficiently  long  in  the 
school  to  be  a  fair  test  of  the  system.  For  this  purpose, 
he  was  allowed  to  have  in  a  separate  room  about  fifty 
boys,  of  at  least  two  years'  standing;  from  these  he  se- 
lected twelve  of  th^  eldest,  and  sent  them  away ;  the  rest 
he  examined.  Sometimes  Mr.  Crossley  was  present,  and 
two  monitors  were  constantly  in  the  room  ;  but  no  one 
interfered,  excepting  at  the  request  of  the  writer,  who 
selected  the  order  of  subjects,  and  the  boys  to  answer. 

About  twenty  of  the  boys  read  two  chapters  from  the 
Scriptures,  each  taking  two  verses ;  they  read  clearly, 
slowly,  without  a  tone,  and  with  peculiarly  good  emphasis : 
with  the  exception  of  three  boys  who  pronounced  the 
a  iW,  their  pronunciation  was  free  from  the  peculiarities 
of  Londoners  ;  the  aspirate  was  properly  observed,  and 
the  i  not  prolonged.  They  underwent  a  very  short  ex- 
amination as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words — e,  g.  Hy- 
pocrites— Those  who  seem  to  be  virtuous  and  are  not. 
Alms — Money  given  for  charity.  Must  alms  be  money? 
No  ;  clothes,  instruction,  advice,  may  be  alms.  Patience — 
Enduring  along  time  —  suffering  without  murmuring. 
Charity — Kindness,  goodwill  towards  men.  They  an- 
swered, too,  concerning  the  nature  and  history  of  the 
Scriptures — e.  g.  the  Pentateuch,  the  Prophecies,  the 
Gospels,  the  Acts. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  boy  had  drawn  a  pump  upon  a 
black  board,  and  questions  were  put  to  the  class,  which 
they  answered  correctly.  The  writer  made  a  note  of  the 
following  questions,  which,  at  the  risk  of  being  wearisome, 
he  enumerates,  in  order  to  show  the  fullness  and  accuracy 
of  the  knowledge  imparted  to  these  children.  What  are 
the  principal  mechanical  powers  ?  What  is  a  lever  ? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  inflexible  ?  How  many  levers 
are  there  ?  Give  instances  of  them.  What  may  a  screw 
be  resolved  into  ?  How  do  you  ascertain  the  power  of  an 
inclined  plane  ?  Make  a  diagram  to  illustrate  this.  Then 
the  pump  was  accurately  described ;  the  reason  was 
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given  why  water  rises  in  a  vacuum ;  hence  arose  a  de- 
scription of  the  barometer.  The  pump  was  converted 
into  a  forcing  pump ;  its  mode  of  action  was  described, 
and  instances  given  of  its  application.  A  syphon  was 
also  drawn  and  explained,  and  its  applications  instanced. 

How  many  square  yards  are  there  in  a  field  376  yards 
wide,  by  432  yards  long?  This  question  was  answered 
without  a  slate  by  many  boys  far  sooner  than  the  writer 
could  work  it  on  paper.  What  is  the  cube  of  376,432  ? 
this  was  answered  in  less  than  a  minute  :  and  when  the 
writer  expressed  his  admiration  of  this  and  similar  feats 
of  mental  arithmetic,  other  boys  in  the  school  were  men- 
tioned to  him,  (as  indeed  had  been  the  case  in  other  sub- 
jects,) whose  proficiency  was  still  more  surprising  ;  these, 
however,  he  declined  to  examine,  conceiving  that  he  had 
already  taken  the  fairest  method  of  testing  the  value  of 
the  methods  used  in  the  school. 

Four  boys  drew  maps  of  Asia  Minor,  and  many  pointed 
out  by  what  was  on  the  map,  and  by  dots  supplied  what  was 
not,  the  course  taken  by  St.  Paul  in  his  journeys.  The 
boys  enumerated  all  the  countries  they  would  have  to 
traverse  in  travelling  round  the  globe  westward  from 
Alexandria.  They  were  then  directed  to  a  map  of  Eng- 
land without  names.  They  pointed  out  the  principal 
sea-ports,  and  answered  the  following  questions : — Where 
is  Flintshire?  How  is  it  surrounded?  Where  is  Man- 
chester? What  is  it  famous  for?  Where  Berwick? 
Where  York  ?  What  great  battles  were  fought  in  York- 
shire ?  [This  question  was  put  by  a  monitor.]  The  an- 
swer was — Towton,  York,  Marston  Moor.  When  and 
between  whom  was  each  of  these  fought?  Here  some 
confusion  arose  in  the  boys'  minds,  which  was  unravelled 
by  their  being  asked,  who  was  Margaret  of  Anjou? 
They  then  explained  the  origin  and  result  of  the  wars  of 
the  Roses,  and  of  the  great  Rebellion,  and  fixed  the  dates 
of  both.  They  were  then  asked,  and  some  answered  cor- 
rectly, the  following  questions : — Who  was  William  the 
Conqueror?  The  date  of  the  battle  of  Hastings?  Who 
succeeded  him  ?  Who  was  Queen  Elizabeth  ?  Whose 
daughter  was  she  ?  Who  succeeded  Henry  VIII.  ?  Why 
did  not  Queen  Elizabeth  ?  What  happened  in  Henry 
VIII/s  time?  Why  did  James  II.  abdicate?  In  the  answer 
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to  both  these  questions,  the  word  Popery"  was  used. 
Who  was  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  ?  In  whose  reign  did 
he  Hve?  What  good  did  his  battles  do?  After  a  little 
deliberation  the  boy  answered  with  considerable  naivete, 
None  that  I  know  of,  sir."  Where  did  Nelson  die? 
When  ?  Where  is  Trafalgar  ?  Wliom  did  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte succeed  ?  Here  the  boys  naturally  enough  were  at 
fault. 

How  many  Greek  orders  of  architecture  are  there? 
Mention  the  parts  of  a  column? 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  examination  comprises 
reading,  drawing,  arithmetic,  mechanics,  geography,  his- 
tory, botany,  morals,  religion ;  and  it  proves,  to  the  per- 
fect satisfaction  of  the  writer,  tliat  the  things  taught  at 
the  Borough  Road  School  are  numerous,  that  they  are  im- 
mediately useful  to  the  boys  in  the  station  of  life  to  which 
they  are  destined,  and  are  well  qualified  to  raise  them  from 
that  station  to  a  higher:  it  proves  too  that  the  subjects 
are  thoroughly  and  efficiently  taught,  well  understood,  and 
singularly  w^ell  retained.  All  this  is  done,  not  only  with- 
out corporal  punishment,  but  apparently  without  any  pu- 
nishment, certainly  without  harshness.  The  boys  flocked 
about  the  master,  and  were  uniformly  cheerful,  open,  and 
respectful  in  their  demeanour. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  paper  to  inquire  whether 
the  monitorial  system  is  better  or  worse,  in  all  circum- 
stances and  for  all  sorts  of  instruction,  than  other  sys- 
tems of  teaching.  Nor  is  it  very  possible  to  ascertain 
whether  in  fact  the  success  of  the  Borough  Road  School  is 
or  is  not  solely  due  to  the  singular  and  acknowledged  abi- 
lity of  Mr.  Crossley,  its  master.  But  it  would  surely  be  very 
rash  to  assert  that  the  results,  which  are  here  attempted 
to  be  described,  have  been  produced,  not  by  the  system 
of  the  school,  but  in  spite  of  that  system ;  and  that  the 
500  poor  boys  who^  notwithstanding  all  the  impediments 
peculiar  to  their  condition,  are  learning  so  much,  could 
learn  far  more  by  other  methods  of  instruction.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  nothing  in  M.  Cousin's  report  of  the 
Dutch  schools  which  would  justify  such  a  conclusion, 
although  he  displays  abundant  zeal  in  opposition  to  the 
monitorial  system. 

When  the  writer  compares  with  the  acquirements  of 
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these  poor  boys  the  state  of  ignorance  on  every  one  of 
the  subjects  comprised  in  the  foregoing  notes  which  he 
remem&ers  to  have  prevailed  twenty  years  ago  among 
his  schoolfellows  of  far  maturer  years,  in  one  of  the  most 
famous  and  best  endowed  public  schools  in  England,  he 
knows  not  which  has  most  excited  his  surprise — the 
worthlessness  of  the  education  of  the  opulent^  or  the  skill, 
judgment,  and  perseverance  which  have  brought  the  Bo- 
rough Road  School  to  its  present  state. 
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OR, 

THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  EDUCATION  AMONG 
THE  WORKING  PEOPLE  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  Charity  School  System, —  Sunday  Schools. — iVa- 
tional  Schools,  —  British  Schools,  —  The  Monitorial  Sys- 
tern. — Infant  Schools, — Evidence  of  Juvenile  Witnesses, — 
Deductions, 

The  most  serious  objection  that  has  yet  been  urged 
against  a  national  provision  for  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple is,  that  it  would  check,  and  finally  put  a  stop  to, 
the  working  of  the  voluntary  school  system,  and  throw 
the  whole  burden  of  existing  free  schools  upon  the  Go- 
vernment." We  are  told  that  "  the  effect  of  every  grant 
is  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  donations  and  subscrip- 
tions by  which  schools  are  generally  supported."  For 
such  a  result  it  is  necessary  to  be  prepared.  Private 
individuals  of  course  relax  in  their  exertions  when  the 
subject  is  taken  up  in  a  quarter  able  to  render  much  more 
powerful  and  efficacious  assistance  than  they  can  afford; 
and  it  is  therefore  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  whatever 
money  may  be  voted  in  aid  of  free  schools,  more  will 
be  required,  until  the  full  sum  necessary  for  their  sup- 
port shall  be  supplied  from  the  same  source,  or  raised  by 
means  of  local  taxation. 

Looking  at  the  question  as  one  of  political  economy,  it 
is  of  very  little  importance  by  which  mode  the  funds  for 
education  may  be  raised.  Whether  subscribed  by  the 
public,  (supposing  the  public  willing  to  contribute  to  the 
full  amount  required,)  or  paid  in  the  shape  of  a  school- 
rate,  is  immaterial ;  for  in  both  cases  the  money  would 
for  the  most  part  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  same 
class  of  persons.  The  only  subject  for  serious  considera- 
tion is,  whether  the  funds  would  be  more  judiciously 
applied,  and  the  object  better  effected,  by  a  central  ad- 
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ministration,  than  by  the  host  of  private,  local,  and  in- 
dependent societies  that  have  sprung  up  in  every  direc- 
tion for  a  similar  purpose. 

The  objection  noticed  is  easily  answered  ;  for,  vrhatever 
may  become  of  existing  free  schools,  (and  we  honour  the 
motives  of  those  by  whom  these  schools  are  supported,)  the 
working  classes  ought  not  to  be  dependant  for  elementary 
instruction  upon  charity.  The  very  act  of  sending  a  child 
to  a  charity  school  (and  we  call  all  schools  charity  schools 
supported  by  private  benevolence)  has  a  tendency  to 
defeat  one  of  the  most  important  objects  of  education, 
namely,  the  cultivation  of  a  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  in- 
dependence. The  charity  school  system  is  a  pauperizing 
system.  It  produces  in  the  mind,  first,  a  painful  sense  of 
obligation:  but  this  gradually  wears  away;  the  poor  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  burden  of  favours  heaped  upon 
them  by  the  rich,  and  learn  to  stoop  that  the  load  may 
be  increased ;  the  value  of  education  ceases  to  be  pro- 
perly estimated,  and  the  cottager  at  last  adopts  the  no- 
tion that  his  would-be  benefactors  are  really  indebted  to 
him  for  permitting  his  children  to  go  to  their  school. 

On  the  mind  of  children  the  effect  is  equally  preju- 
dicial. A  child  at  a  free  school  is  continually  reminded 
of  the  gratitude  he  owes  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  provide  for  his  education. 
When  attending  public  worship,  the  same  lesson  is  in- 
culcated in  charity  sermons.  At  public  dinners  he  is 
paraded  round  a  room,  and  indulged  with  a  glass  of  wine 
to  drink  the  health  of  his  benefactors.  He  is  taught  to 
sing  hymns  or  odes  in  their  praise ;  and  perhaps  he  is 
put  into  blue  or  green  uniform,  and  compelled  to  wear 
a  badge,  to  distinguish  him  from  other  children,  and  com- 
plete his  degradation. 

Thus  the  very  first  position  in  which  he  is  placed  in 
life  is  analogous  to  that  of  a  beggar.  He  is  made  to  feel 
that  he  is  a  receiver  of  alms,  and  learns  to  consider  it 
no  shame.  The  first  spark  of  honest  pride  (if  ever  kin- 
dled in  his  breast)  dies  away  within  him ;  the  first  exer- 
cise of  his  reasoning  powers  only  leads  him  to  discover 
that  there  are  other  means  of  getting  through  the  world 
than  by  self-exertion,  and  he  becomes  a  tame,  spiritless, 
nerveless  creature.    Or  perhaps  (for  the  system  some- 
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times  produces  a  species  of  reaction  which  is  equally 
mischievous,)  the  severity  of  the  disciphne,  and  the  pain 
and  weariness  arising  from  the  mechanical  drudgery  of 
an  ill-conducted  school,  tempt  him  to  break  through  all 
restraint,  and  to  become  a  vagabond  for  life. 

The  pauperizing  tendency  of  the  present  charity  school 
system,  if  it  continue,  will  by  and  by  render  it  neces- 
sary to  bribe  every  working  man  to  send  his  children 
to  school.  The  bribery  principle  is  already  extensively 
in  operation,  and  is  gradually  destroying  all  the  schools 
that  have  not  recourse  to  the  same  expedient.  Good- 
natured  people  go  round  among  the  poor,  inquiring  why 
their  children  are  not  sent  to  school,  and  are  told,  it 
is  because  they  have  no  shoes  or  stockings,  or  decent 
clothes.  A  subscription  is  forthwith  raised  for  a  cloth- 
ing fund;  and  the  parents  are  informed  that  every  child 
who  attends  the  school  for  a  certain  time  will  be  furnish- 
ed with  two  pairs  of  shoes,  two  pairs  of  stockings^  a  hat 
or  a  cap,  and  a  suit  of  clothes.  Many  schools  have  it  not 
in  their  power  to  be  liberal  quite  to  this  extent,  and  are 
obliged  to  confine  their  gifts  to  one  pair  of  shoes  or  a 
new  bonnet  once  a  year.  Hence  the  poor  are  led  to  in- 
quire, not  which  is  the  best  school  for  their  children,  but 
which  school  will  pay  them  the  best  in  this  mode  for 
their  attendance. 

In  a  healthy  state  of  things,  a  child  would  not  be  sent 
to  an  inefficient  school ;  but  the  consequence  of  the  pre- 
sent system  is,  that  the  very  worst  schools  in  regard  to 
the  amount  of  instruction  communicated  may  now  have  the 
greatest  number  of  scholars ;  these  schools  being  often 
the  richest,  and  therefore  enabled  to  give  away  the  most 
clothing  if  not  to  bestow  besides  gratuities  in  money,  as 
apprentice  fees.  We  have  met  with  instances  in,  which 
children  have  been  sent  for  six  years  to  a  school  in 
which  they  have  not  been  taught  effectually  even  to  read. 
On  interrogating  the  parents  why  the  children  were  not 
taken  away,  the  answer  always  was,  "  There  is  no  other 
school  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  they  can  get  so 
well  clothed  gratis." 

The  following  anecdote  will  illustrate  one  of  the  mis- 
chiefs of  making  education  dependant  upon  charity  : — 

A  gentleman  in  Kent  had  built  a  school  on  his  estate, 
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for  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  his  labourers.  It 
happened  that  having  no  more  work  for  one  of  them,  he 
was  obliged  to  discharge  him.  The  intimation  to  that 
effect  was  received  with  the  following  threat :  "  Then, 
sir,  I  must  take  away  my  children  from  your  school." 
The  man  evidently  felt  that  sending  his  children  to  the 
school  had  been  one  of  the  conditions  of  his  employment, 
and  considering  the  obligation  to  be  mutual,  thought  that 
the  threat  to  take  his  children  away  would  prevent  his 
own  discharge. 

Were  free  schools  established  by  Government  or  by 
the  local  authorities  of  every  district,  instead  of  owing 
their  origin  to  private  individuals  or  committees,  edu- 
cation would  no  longer  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
either  a  favour  conferred  or  received.  The  privilege  of 
sending  a  child  to  school  would  be  claimed  as  a  right 
to  which  all  would  be  entitled  by  the  laws  of  their  coun- 
try, and  the  bribery  system  would  cease  with  the  inter- 
ference of  the  often  ill-judging  friends  of  the  poor. 

Another  reason  why  elementary  education  should  not 
be  dependant  upon  charity  is,  that  the  system  has  a  ten- 
dency to  perpetuate  the  distinctions  and  dissensions  of 
sects  in  religion.  Private  individuals  cannot,  like  Govern- 
ment, assume  a  neutral  position.  Every  person  attempt- 
ing to  set  up  a  school  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of 
the  children  of  the  poor  is  immediately  identified  as  a 
Churchman,  a  Catholic^  an  Independent,  a  Baptist,  a 
Quaker,  a  Unitarian,  or  as  belonging  to  some  one  or 
other  denomination.  This  leads  to  the  supposition  that 
his  object  is  to  propagate  the  religious  opinions  he  en- 
tertains, and  hence  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  those  who 
hold  other  sentiments  to  drav/  the  children  away,  and  to 
set  up  an  opposition  school. 

When  a  school  is  opened  by  Dissenters,  the  object  is 
immediately  supposed  to  be  to  alienate  the  minds  of  the 
children  from  the  Church,  and  a  school  is  presently  start- 
ed by  some  equally  zealous  Churchman  to  draw  children 
away  from  the  chapel.  Catholics  view  with  jealousy  and 
alarm  a  school  established  exclusively  by  Protestants, 
and  Protestants  view  with  the  same  feelings  the  schools 
established  by  Catholics.  Trinitarians  and  Unitarians  find 
it  impossible  to  unite  even  for  teaching  reading,  writing. 
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and  arithmetic ;  and  thus,  instead  of  children  being  al- 
lowed to  grow  up  together,  cultivating  charity,  good-will, 
and  kindly  affections  for  each  other,  they  are  early  in  life 
separated  into  hostile  camps,  and  compelled  to  regard 
each  other,  if  not  with  hatred,  at  least  with  suspicion  and 
distrust. 

That  this  result  is  a  consequence  of  the  charity  school 
system,  and  would  not  be  inseparable  from  any  other,  is 
evident  from  the  fact,  that  in  the  German  States,  Catho- 
lics, Protestants,  and  Jews,  are  all  taught  in  the  same 
schools,  and  from  the  success  which,  notwithstanding 
some  partial  opposition,  has  attended  the  exertions  of  the 
Education  Board  in  Ireland.  But  a  government  can  do 
that  which  individuals  cannot.  It  can  take  steps  to  pro- 
mote education  for  all,  without  appearing  to  favour  the 
interests  of  some  one  denomination  of  Christians  at  the 
expense  of  others.  Rival  sects  will  flock  round  a  govern- 
ment standard,  while  the  efforts  of  individuals  will  always 
be  regarded  with  the  suspicion  that  they  are  connected 
with  some  scheme  of  prosely  tism.  The  liberality  of  their 
professions  will  avail  them  nothing.  Take  for  proof  the 
example  of  the  schools  established  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  upon  the  Lancasterian  system. 
The  religious  instruction  it  affords  is  not  at  variance  with 
any  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England ;  but  the  simple 
fact,  that  these  schools  are  patronized  by,  and  often  ori- 
ginate with.  Dissenting  ministers,  is  a  reason  why  clergy- 
men of  the  Chur,ch  of  England  withhold  their  support. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Dissenters  are  equally  jealous  of 
the  schools  established  upon  Dr.  Bell's,  or  the  Madras 
system,  patronised  by  the  Church.  It  is  not  so  much 
w^hat  appears  to  be  taught  as  the  influence  of  the  party 
connected  with  the  schools  which  is  feared.  An  active 
Dissenting  minister,  interesting  himself  in  the  welfare  of 
the  children,  will  lead  the  parents  to  attend  his  ministry ; 
while  an  active  Church  of  England  divine,  busying  him- 
self in  the  formation  of  schools,  will  have  a  similar  in- 
fluence in  causing  the  meeting-house  to  be  deserted. 

The  appearance  of  a  free  school  in  a  village  or  coun- 
try town  is  therefore  the  signal  for  the  commencement 
of  hostilities  between  parties  of  different  religious  per- 
suasions.   It  is,  perhaps,  a  school  established  by  a  lady 
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who  attends  a  Baptist  chapel: — the  children  of  parents 
attending  the  Church  may  be  led  astray ;  and,  hence,  an- 
other school  springs  up  under  the  auspices  of  the  Church, 
or  of  some  rival  sect.  At  first  sight  this  would  appear 
to  be  attended  with  some  good,  inasmuch  as  where  there 
would  have  been  but  one  school,  there  are  now  two  or 
more  ;  but  this  is  an  error.  The  result  of  the  competition 
is  often  to  ruin  the  resources  of  both,  and  to  prevent  either 
of  the  schools  being  useful  or  efficient.  In  a  multitude 
of  instances  the  rival  schools  destroy  each  other.  The 
parents  are  canvassed  for  their  children  by  each  party, 
and  ultimately  send  them,  not  to  the  better  school,  but 
to  that  which  is  supported  by  individuals  of  the  greatest 
wealth  and  influence.  The  first  school  is  put  down  ;  the 
second  flourishes  for  a  while,  and  then  the  motive  by 
which  it  was  originated  being  withdrawn,  dies  also, — 
or,  neglected,  falls  into  decay,  and  becomes  worse  than 
worthless. 

The  voluntary  school  system,  by  placing  all  the  exist- 
ing free  schools  in  connexion  with  some  church  or  cha- 
pel, and  under  the  direct  influence  of  clergymen  of  dif- 
ferent denominations,  would  appear  to  be  favourable  to 
the  interests  of  religion,  were  it  not  that,  as  far  as  re- 
ligion consists  in  peace  and  goodwill  among  men,  it  can- 
not be  effectually  promoted  by  a  system  which  keeps  the 
children  of  different  sects  apart,  and  cuts  them  off  from 
every  opportunity  of  meeting  before  their  feelings  have 
become  embittered  by  theological  controversy.  But  it  is 
important  to  inquire  whether, — these  schools  having  been 
established,  in  a  vast  number  of  instances,  either  as  a 
means  of  attack  or  as  a  measure  of  self-defence, — either 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  influence  of  some  party 
hostile  to  the  Church,  or  of  strengthening  and  sustaining 
the  Church  against  its  enemies,  —  education  has  suffici- 
ently taken  that  practical  direction  which  is  best  adapt- 
ed for  fitting  a  youth  for  the  active  duties  of  life,  as  well 
as  for  preparing  him  for  a  life  to  come. 

What  is  really  done,  by  means  of  private  subscriptions 
and  public  charities,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  moral 
and  intellectual  character  of  the  people  ?  Let  us  exa- 
mine,  first,  the  schools  in  v/hich  the  great  mass  of  the 
agricultural  population  receive  the  only  instruction  which, 
under  the  present  system,  they  obtain.    These  are 
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It  appears  from  the  education  returns  that  the  number 
of  children  attending  Sunday  schools  in  England  and 
Wales  is  1,548,890  :  of  these,  it  may  be  safely  asserted, 
that  one  half  do  not  attend  day  schools  or  evening 
schools.*  There  are,  at  the  least,  750,000  children  who 
have  no  other  opportunity  of  learning  to  read  or  write 
but  that  which  is  afforded  by  Sunday  schools.  What, 
then,  is  the  degree  of  efficiency  of  these  schools,  as  far 
as  it  relates  to  this  object? 

The  answer  is,  first,  that  in  many  Sunday  schools  the 
children  are  not  allowed  to  learn  to  read  or  write.  The 
reason  assigned  is,  that  to  teach  these  or  any  other  me- 
chanical arts  on  the  Sunday,  would  be  a  desecration  of 
the  Sabbath.  The  schools  in  which  neither  reading  nor 
writing  is  taught  on  the  Sunday  are,  in  England^  chiefly 
confined  to  what  is  termed  the  high  evangelical  party. 
In  Scotland,  in  the  Sunday  schools,  teaching  children 
even  to  read  is  never  practised,  excepting  in  very  rare 
instances:  the  instruction  is  wholly  religious. t  In  Lon- 
don there  are,  among  others,  three  Sunday  schools  of 
this  description,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  Baptist  W.  Noel,  of  St.  John's  Chapel,  Bed- 
ford-row. One  of  the  schools  meets  in  the  chapel, 
another  is  a  girl's  school  in  Baldwin's-gardens,  and  the 
third,  a  boy's  school  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  When 
we  visited,  a  few  months  since,  the  Sunday  school  in 
Baldwin's-gardens,  there  were  about  120  children  pre- 
sent, out  of  whom  the  mistress  stated  there  were  as  many 
as  eighty  unable  to  read.  We  inquired,  as  they  were  not 
allowed  to  learn  to  read,  what  they  were  taught,  and 
were  informed  that  a  verse  of  a  hymn  or  a  passage  of 
Scripture  was  read  to  them,  until  they  were  able  to  repeat 

*  In  Liverpool,  it  was  found  that  two-thirds  of  the  Sunday  school 
children  attended  day  schools  ;  but  in  agricultural  districts  an  opposite 
rule  prevails. 

t  See  the  work  of  Mr.  David  Stow,  of  Glasgow,  on  •*  Moral  Train- 
ing." This  gentleman,  after  stating  the  above  fact,  remarks,  "that  he 
trusty  the  Sabbath  schools  of  Scotland  never  will  introduce  the  practice 
of  teaching  children  to  read  on  the  Lord's  day and  further  adds, 
that  the  smattering  of  reading  which,  in  England,  is  given  in  these 
schools  deceives  the  public  mind,  and  causes  some  even  of  our  talented 
statesmen  to  imagine  that  we  are  pretty  much  an  educated  people  ; 
whereas  the  truth  is,  the  mass  are  actually  in  ignorance.'' 

Q  5 
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it  by  heart ; — that  the  meaning  of  a  chapter  in  the  New 
Testament  was  explained ; — that  the  teachers  addressed 
them  on  the  subject  of  rehgion,  and  endeavom-ed  to  im- 
press their  minds  with  a  sense  of  its  vital  importance. 
The  elder  children  who  had  learned  to  read,  were  ex- 
pected to  learn  during  the  week  a  portion  of  the  Cate- 
chism, or  of  some  chapter  from  the  Bible,  and  to  repeat 
it  by  rote  on  attending  school  the  next  Sunday.  The 
school  is  opened  for  an  hour  and  a  half  previous  to  divine 
service  in  the  morning,  and  for  two  hours  in  the  after- 
noon. Some  few  of  the  children  attend  for  several  years, 
but  the  majority  do  not  remain  in  the  school  for  more 
than  six  months. 

The  Sunday  school  held  in  St.  John's  Chapel  is  only 
open  for  one  hour  and  a  half  in  the  morning.  In  this 
school  only  those  are  admitted  who  are  able  to  read. 
There  are  about  200  children.  They  assemble  in  the 
galleries ;  the  boys  sitting  in  one,  the  girls  in  another. 
Thirteen  young  men,  and  the  same  number  of  young  wo- 
men, attend  to  teach  the  children  their  religious  duties. 
The  mode  of  instruction  will  be  best  described  in  the 
words  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson  (now  Bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta), the  former  minister  of  this  xjhapel,  who  was 
examined  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1816.  Since  this  period  no  material  alteration  has 
been  made  in  the  management  of  the  school,  beyond  the 
introduction  of  one  or  two  new  religious  books. 

We  teach  the  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  Eno^land,  and  the  col- 
lects. We  teach  the  children  that  are  old  enough  the  epistles  and  gos- 
pels. We  require  them  to  learn  the  texts  of  the  sermons  they  have 
heard  the  preceding  Sunday  ;  and,  when  they  have  time,  we  occasion- 
ally set  them  to  learn  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England.  These 
several  lessons  are  not  taught  them,  at  the  time,  on  the  Sunday  ; — they 
learn  them  during  the  week,  and  repeat  them  only  on  the  Sunday,  at 
the  time  of  their  attendance  at  chapel.'' 

In  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  country,  there  are  similar  schools,  in  which  it  is  held 
to  be  a  violation  of  the  Sabbath  to  teach  children  to  read, 
although  they  may  have  no  other  opportunity  of  learning  ; 
but  the  number  of  these  schools  is  as  yet  but  inconsider- 
able, compared  with  those  in  which  reading  is  professedl}^ 
taught.    The  vast  majority  of  these  schools,  however. 
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teach  only  reading.  Mr.  Latter,  the  secretary  of  the 
Sunday  School  Union,  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  not 
above  one  school  in  a  hundred  in  which  writing  is  taught 
on  the  Sunday. 

The  Sunday  School  Union  is  a  society  which  has  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  Sunday  schools  with 
suitable  books;  but  the  circulation  of  them  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  schools  in  connexion  with  Dissenting 
chapels. 

The  Sunday  schools  established  in  connexion  with  the 
Church  of  England  are  supplied  with  books  by  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge ;  and 
although  the  books  supplied  by  both  societies  are  of  a 
similar  character,  even  in  this  respect  pains  appear  to 
have  been  taken  to  build  up  that  middle  wall  of  parti- 
tion which  every  real,  and  not  mistaken,  friend  of  religion 
would  wish  to  see  thrown  down. 

We  select  the  following  from  our  notes  of  visits  paid 
to  Sunday  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land : — 

Broadway  Church,  Westminster,  Sunday  schools. — Average  num- 
ber of  children  of  both  sexes  who  attend  the  schools,  190.  Instruction 
given  in  reading,  spelling,  and  the  Catechism.  Many  of  the  children 
attend  no  day  school  :  hours  of  attendance,  one  hour  and  a  half  in  the 
morning,  before  church  service,  and  one  hour  and  a  half  in  the  after- 
noon. School  supported  by  a  charity  sermon  preached  once  a  year  :  the 
funds  raised  are  but  small,  and  inadequate  to  the  object ;  if  there  were 
sufficient  accommodation,  the  number  of  children  who  attend  in  the 
school  would  be  doubled.  Many  children  in  the  neighbourhood  never  go 
to  any  school.  No  regular  schoolmaster  employed,  but  sixteen  young  men 
and  women  voluntarily  attend  as  teachers.  Secretary  of  the  school,  Mr. 
Williams,  25,  Great  Smith-street,  Westminster. — Inquired  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liams why  writing  was  not  taught  1  He  was  not  aware  that  writing  was 
taught  in  any  Sunday  schools,  and  considered  it  too  secular  an  employ- 
ment for  the  Sabbath  day.  A  portion  of  the  children  were  gratuitously 
taught  reading  and  writing  during  two  evenings  in  the  week.  He  knew 
that  many  of  the  children  could  not  attend  on  those  evenings ; — that 
copying  words  from  a  book  on  a  slate  would  teach  them  to  spell  ;  and 
admitted  that  writing  hymns  in  copybooks,  or  portions  of  Scripture, 
would  be  a  means  of  impressing  religious  truths  on  the  minds  of  the  chil- 
dren. He  did  not  see  any  objection  to  teaching  writing  in  this  manner, 
but.  would  not  be  the  first  to  introduce  the  practice." 

In  many  country  villages  where  Sunday  schools  have 
been  established,  not  only  is  writing  not  taught,  but  the 
master  of  the  school  is  frequently  a  person  unable  to 
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write  himself.  This  was  the  case  in  a  school  we  visited 
in  the  village  of  Stansted,  Kent.  The  schoolmaster  was 
an  agricultm-al  labourer,  able  to  read  sufficiently  to  teach 
the  children  their  catechism,  and  to  spell  through  a  chap- 
ter in  the  New  Testament,  but  who  had  never  been 
taught  to  write.  He  had  been  assisted  in  his  labours 
with  praiseworthy  perseverance  by  the  daughters  of  the 
clergyman,  until  they  fell  victims  to  consumption ;  nar- 
rating which  event,  the  schoolmaster  observed,  ^'  You 
see,  sir,  now  they  be  all  dead,  like."  It  appeared  to  us 
not  improbable  that  they  fell  a  sacrifice  to  their  attend- 
ance ;  for  Sunday  school  education,  like  day  school  in- 
struction, is  often  pursued  under  circumstances  the  most 
unfavourable  to  health  which  can  well  be  conceived. 
In  this  case  there  is  no  school-room,  but  the  children  sit 
on  forms  in  one  of  the  aisles  of  the  church.  The  floor  is 
tiled,  and  two  feet  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
graves.  The  walls  are  of  stone ;  the  church  is  cold  and 
damp  :  no  fire  is  lighted  in  the  winter,  and  the  children 
or  teachers  have  to  sit  in  motionless  attitudes  from  a 
quarter  before  nine  in  the  morning,  when  the  school 
begins,  till  a  quarter  before  one  at  noon,  when  divine 
service  concludes,  however  severe  may  be  the  weather. 
The  fact  deserves  mention,  because  it  is  but  one  instance 
among  some  thousands,  (a  very  large  proportion  of  Sun- 
day schools  are  held  in  cold  stone  churches,  instead  of  in 
suitable  rooms  with  boarded  floors,)  and  because  it 
marks  the  stinted  measure  of  support  which  even  Sunday 
schools  receive  under  the  present  system. 

Here  and  there  a  Sunday  school  may  be  found  in 
which  children  are  allowed  to  learn  both  to  read  and 
write ;  and  in  a  few,  but  a  very  few  cases,  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic  are  taught. 

There  is  a  remarkable  school  upon  this  basis  at  Stock- 
port, in  which  upwards  of  3000  children  are  taught.  The 
conductors  of  this  school  defend  themselves  from  the 
charge  of  desecrating  the  Sabbath,  in  teaching  children 
to  read,  write,  and  cypher  on  the  Sunday,  by  quoting  the 
words  of  Christ,  "That  it  is  lawful  to  do  good  on  the 
Sabbath  day and  by  proving  that  they  would  have  no 
other  opportunity  of  effecting,  for  a  large  majority  of  the 
children,  the  same  useful  object.    The  school,  however^ 
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(in  the  opinion  of  our  informant,  a  clergyman  of  the 
church  of  England,)  would  not  have  maintained  its  ex- 
istence, were  it  not  for  the  deficiency  of  church  and 
chapel  accommodation  in  Stockport.  Were  there  more 
churches  and  chapels,  Sunday  schools,  he  considers, 
would  be  established  in  immediate  connexion  with  them, 
in  none  of  which  would  writing  and  cyphering  be  intro- 
duced; and  efforts  would  perhaps  be  made  to  prevent  the 
children  attending  any  school  in  which  instruction  is  not 
confined  to  teaching  a  child  to  read  the  Scriptures. 

Teaching  the  art  of  reading  is  the  amount  of  all  that 
is  professedly  done  in  the  great  mass  of  Sunday  schools, 
exclusive  of  that  instruction  which  is  of  a  moral  and 
religious  character.  It  remains  that  we  should  inquire 
whether  reading  is  effectually  taught.  To  estimate  pro- 
perly the  value  of  a  Sunday  school  education,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  ascertain  what  number  of  children  there  are 
who,  without  learning  from  their  parents,  or  without  at- 
tending day  schools,  have  acquired  the  abihty  to  read 
exclusively  from  the  instruction  given  in  a  Sunday  school. 
Were  it  possible  to  ascertain  the  number,  we  have  no 
doubt,  from  all  our  observations  on  this  subject,  it  would 
be  found  very  inconsiderable.  In  this  respect  a  Sunday 
school  may  be  very  useful  as  subsidiary  to  a  day  school ; 
the  progress  made  during  the  week  may  be  confirmed  on 
the  Sunday,  or  the  lesson  given  on  the  Sunday  may  be 
of  use  when  followed  up  during  the  week:  but  that  Sun- 
day school  instruction  alone  is  generally  efficient  for 
teaching  the  art  of  reading,  excepting  in  comparatively 
rare  instances,  is  what  may  be  reasonably  doubted.  We 
have  questioned  many  agricultural  labourers,  who  have 
told  us  that,  although  they  were  once  taught  to  read  a 
little  at  a  Sunday  school,  they  never  learnt  to  read  with 
ease  or  satisfaction  to  themselves,  and  had  now  entirely 
lost  the  little  they  had  acquired. 

The  following  answers  we  received  to  similar  inquiries 
from  a  farmer's  boy,  a  tall  strong  lad  of  fourteen,  out  of 
work : — 

"  My  name  is  Thomas  Diprose.  I  live  at  the  village  of  Ash  (Kent). 
I  went  to  the  Sunday  school  at  Meopham  church  for  three  years.  Used 
^to  learn  to  read  and  repeat  the  catechism.  Was  not  taught  to  write. 
Cannot  now  either  read  or  write.    Have  forgotten  the  catechism.  1 
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think  I  could  read  a  little  in  the  New  Testament,  but  am  quite  sure  I 
could  not  read  out  of  any  other  book." 

That  very  little  progress  can  really  be  made  in  teach- 
ing children  to  read  in  Sunday  schools,  will  be  easily 
understood  from  the  following  reasons.  The  time  nomi- 
nally devoted  to  instruction,  although  in  some  cases  three 
or  four  hours,  in  more  than  half  the  Smiday  schools  now 
existing  does  not  exceed  two  hours  in  the  day.  The 
children,  meeting  either  in  the  body  of  the  church  or  1 
chapel,  are  of  course  interrupted  upon  the  appearance  of 
the  congregation.  Where  the  school  is  held  in  a  de- 
tached building,  and  belongs  to  Dissenters,  the  instruc- 
tion is  sometimes  continued  during  the  afternoon  service ; 
in  which  case  an  address  to  the  children  is  given  by  one 
of  the  teachers,  in  lieu  of  a  sermon.  But  in  most  in- 
stances the  children  meet  either  in  the  body  of  the  church 
or  chapel,  or  in  a  small  room  behind  it,  and  are  only 
required  to  attend  for  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half, 
before  divine  service  begins ;  generally  once  only,  but 
somethnes  twice  during  the  day.  Two  hours  in  the  week 
would  enable  a  child  to  make  some  progress  ;  but  this  is 
merely  the  nominal  amount  of  time  devoted  to  the  ob- 
ject. Neither  children  nor  teachers  are  always  punctual 
in  their  attendance ;  and  a  much  greater  portion  of  time 
is  lost  in  these  schools  than  in  day  schools  before  the 
actual  business  of  teaching  commences.  When  the  chil- 
dren and  their  teachers  are  all  assembled,*  it  is  but 
seldom  that  more  than  one  whole  hour  is  left  for  the 
serious  business  of  instruction.  During  this  hour,  we  have 
to  consider  how  little  portion  of  it  can  be  given  by  the 
teacher  to  each  individual  child  where  there  are  a  great 
number  to  be  taught,  and  for  how  short  a  period  the 
attention  of  a  child  is  really  fixed  upon  the  spelling  book 

*  *'  I  must  briefly  refer  to  the  too  frequent  absence  of  good  order  in 
Sunday  schools.  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  which 
stand  in  the  way,  and  frequently  impede  the  exercise  of  discipline  in 
these  institutions;  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  grand  peculiarity — I 
should  rather  say,  distinguishing  glory  of  the  Sunday  school  system, 
and  which  are,  1  fear,  inseparable  from  it  :  I  refer  to  the  gratuitous 
character  of  the  agency  employed.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  it  is 
deficient  in  subordination,  and  marked  by  a  natural  jealousy  of  dorci- 
nation  which  is  highly  injurious  to  good  order." — Dunn's  Normal 
Manual, 
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or  spelling  lesson  before  him.  Further,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  how  few  of  the  children  attend  regularly,  Sunday 
after  Sunday,  for  any  considerable  period  ;  many  staying 
away  for  a  month  at  a  time,  forgetting  all  they  have 
learned  in  one  lesson  before  they  commence  another. 

There  appears  to  be  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  regular 
attendance  of  children  in  Sunday  schools,  excepting  in 
those  cases  where  the  parents  are  all  members  of  some 
religious  congregation,  or  in  which  great  exertions  are 
made,  by  means  of  district  visitors,  to  inquire  after  the 
absentees.  It  is  but  rarely  that  a  Sunday  teacher  is 
found  able  to  inspire  the  mind  of  a  child  with  a  sufficient 
degree  of  interest  in  the  instruction  he  receives,  to  make 
him  prefer  attending  the  Sunday  school^  to  staying  at 
home  or  rambling  in  the  fields.  Some  teachers  there  are 
who  may  do  this ;  but  the  majority,  it  is  to  be  feared,  by 
ill-selected  Scripture  lessons,  and  methods  of  explanation 
not  sufficiently  simple  and  familiar,  only  succeed  in  caus- 
ing children  to  regard  the  Sunday  school  as  a  place  of 
long  and  wearisome  confinement,  from  which  they  are 
continually  forming  excuses  to  escape.  Hence  we  f^nd 
the  following  remark  in  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Sun-* 
day  School  Union  Society. 

There  is  no  sucli  thing  as  a  natural  taste  for  religious  reading. 
The  child  in  its  natural  state  receives  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him  ;  neither  can  he  know  them,  for 
they  are  spiritually  discerned.  This  distaste  for  religious  reading  can 
be  completely  counteracted  by  nothing  but  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the 
renovation  of  the  whole  nature,  and  hence  religious  books  are  to  be  used 
like  other  means  of  grace.  Children  must  be  invited  and  persuaded  to 
read  them  as  a  matter  of  duty. 

Whether  this  distaste  for  religious  reading  arises  from 
making  a  spelling  book  of  the  Bible,  or  selecting  chapters 
for  lessons  containing  expressions,  or  perhaps  historical 
allusions,  above  the  comprehension  of  children,  or  from 
the  attempt  to  keep  the  attention  of  children  (always  dif- 
ficult to  fix)  too  long  upon  one  subject^  the  preceding 
extract  would  confirm  the  belief,  that  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren attending  Sunday  schools,  under  their  present  ma- 
nagement, are  but  seldom  brought  into  that  state  which 
is  the  most  favourable  for  improvement.  The  writer 
remarks,  there  is  little  voluntary  application ;"  and 
where  there  is  little  voluntary  application,  but  little  can 
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be  acquired.  The  art  of  reading  with  fluency  is  not  un- 
der such  circumstances  likely  to  be  attained.  All  the 
evidence  we  have  collected  strengthens  our  conviction, 
that,  from  the  various  causes  enumerated,  not  more  than 
one  child  in  a  hundred  attending  Sunday  schools  suc- 
ceeds in  acquiring  more  than  the  power  of  spelling  pain- 
fully througli  a  chapter  in  the  New  Testament,  unless  he 
has  also  been  sent  to  a  weekly  school,  or  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  learning  at  home. 

The  amount  of  elementary  instruction  conferred  by 
Sunday  schools  is,  therefore,  next  to  nothing.  Mr.  Dunn, 
the  Secretary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society, 
in  his  evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons,  states, 

I  never  yet  saw  a  Sunday  school  which  I  should  consider  worth 
taking  into  the  account  as  a  place  of  literary  instruction  !" 

With  respect  to  the  evening  week-day  schools  some- 
times connected  with  these  institutions,  he  says, 

"  Conducted  by  voluntary  teachers,  they  may  flourish  for  a  short  time, 
but  they  soon  die  away." — Minutes  of  Evidence,  p.  24. 

The  moral  and  religious  advantages  attending  Sunday 
schools  are,  no  doubt,  considerable,  and  Mr.  Dunn  is  of 
opinion  that  they  cannot  be  estimated  too  highly;  but, 
with  the  facts  before  us,  it  is  evident  that  even  upon  this 
head  there  is  great  room  for  improvement.  We  ought 
not  to  conclude,  that  if  the  lessons  selected  for  a  child 
were  sufficiently  simple,  adapted  to  its  comprehension — 
and  if  its  attention  were  not  too  much  forced  upon  one 
subject,  that  child  would,  early  in  life,  have  a  distaste  for 
religious  reading;  since  some  of  the  most  interesting  nar- 
ratives ever  written  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bible.  It 
augurs  but  ill  for  the  methods  pursued  by  the  present 
conductors  of  these  schools  that  this  should  ever  be  the 
case.  The  evidence  adduced  would  almost  lead  us  to 
conclude  that  the  moral  and  religious  advantages  of  Sun- 
day schools  must  often  be  of  a  negative  character ;  con- 
sisting merely  in  the  formation  of  orderly  and  decent 
habits,  and  the  prevention  of  those  which  would  be  ac- 
quired if  the  children  were  allowed  to  be  playing  in  the 
streets. 

The  books  used  for  moral  and  religious  instruction 
in  Sunday  schools  are  all  greatly  defective  in  reducing 
either  the  first  principles  of  morals  or  religion  to  such 
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simple  propositions  as  children  would  be  easily  enabled 
to  comprehend.  As  an  instance,  we  may  take  the  follow- 
ing lesson,  consisting  of  short  sentences,  which  the  chil- 
dren read,  and  upon  which  they  are  asked  the  following 
questions : — 

ALL  SIN. 

**  Questions, — Who  sin  1    How  many  sin  ?    What  do  you  do  ? 
1  SIN. 

Q. — Who  sins?    What  do  you  do  ? 

YOU  SIN. 
Q.— Who  sin  ?    What  do  I  do  ? 

SIN  IS  BAD. 
Q.— •  What  is  bad  ?    W  hat  is  sin  ? 

DO  NOT  SIN  AT  ALL. 
Q. — What  are  you  not  to  do ?    Who  is  told  not  to  sin  t 

SIN  IS  NOT  HID. 
Q. — What  is  not  hid?    What  is  said  about  sin  ?  &c. 

GOD  CAN  SEE  IT. 
Q.— What  can  God  do  ?    What  can  God  see  ? 

GO  NOT  IN  THE  WAY  OF  SIN. 
Q. — What  are  you  not  to  go  in  ?    What  way  are  you  not  to  go  ? 
What  are  you  not  to  do?" 

This  lesson  is  from  the  First  Class  Book/'  published 
by  the  Sunday  School  Union  Society ;  and  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  child  is  not  taught  the  meaning  of  the 
word  SIN,  only  that  it  is  something  bad : — it  is  made 
to  say,  "  I  sin,"  and  "  All  sin,"  without  having  the  slight- 
est conception  of  when  or  in  what  manner  it  sins,  or 
when  an  action  is  not  sinful ;  and  the  questions  are  all 
so  formed  as  not  to  occasion  any  effort  of  thought,  but  to 
admit  of  answers  in  the  very  words  that  the  child  has 
just  read. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  considering  how  rarely 
writing  is  taught  in  a  Sunday  school,  that  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  time  should  be  occupied  in  learning  long 
columns  of  spelling.  Children  who  are  not  to  be  taught 
to  write  do  not  require  to  know  how  a  long  word  of  one, 
two,  three,  or  four  syllables  is  spelt ;  for  the  spelling  a 
word  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  actual  business  of 
life,  is  of  no  consequence  to  any  person  who  has  not  to 
write  it.  As  far  as  the  teaching  of  reading  is  assisted 
by  spelling,  after  the  first  introductory  lessons,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  spell  through  the  words  which  a  child  may  meet 
with  in  a  book,  than  words  arranged  in  long  columns 
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without  any  meanings  attached.  Children  would  learn 
much  more  readily  both  the  meaning  and  spelling  of 
words  by  copying  them  from  a  reading  lesson,  than  by 
learning  to  repeat  them  by  heart ;  and  if  it  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  to  allow  children  to 
learn  writing  on  the  Sunday,  it  is  surely  as  much  so  to 
compel  them  to  employ  their  time  in  the  wearisome  and 
profitless  labour  of  committing  to  memory  a  column  of 
words,  like  the  following,  which  we  find  in  the  "  Sunday 
School  Spelling  Book,"  Part  11. 

Abdicate  Accident  Advocate  Alderman 
Absolute  Accurate  Affable  Almanac'^ 
Abstinence    Actuate        Affluence  &c. 


NATIONAL  AND  BRITISH  SCHOOLS. 

Next  to  Sunday  schools,  the  more  numerous  class  of 
schools  for  elementary  instruction  are  those  which  have 
been  established  in  connexion  with  the  National  School 
Society,  and  which  are,  therefore,  termed  National 
schools.  This  title  is,  however^  inappropriate,  inasmuch 
as  these  schools  are  of  an  exclusive  character,  designed 
only  for  children  whose  parents  are  members  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Nominally,  indeed,  the  National 
schools  are  open  to  all,  but  only  upon  such  terms  as  all 
conscientious  Dissenters  and  Roman  Catholics  must  un- 
avoidably reject. 

When  Joseph  Lancaster,  who  was  a  Quaker,  first  in- 
troduced, forty  years  ago,  the  system  of  mutual  instruc- 
tion, or  the  monitorial  plan  of  teaching,  he  was  patronized 
chiefly  by  the  Dissenters,  and  was  enabled,  through  their 
influence,  to  establish  many  schools  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  and,  amongst  others,  the  model  school  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  in  the  Borough-road. 
Subsequently,  Dr.  Bell  came  over  from  Madras,  and 
claimed  the  merit  of  having  been  the  original  inventor  of 
the  new  method  of  instruction.  By  that  time,  an  appre- 
hension (not  unnatural)  began  to  be  entertained  among 
the  clergy^  that  if  the  working  classes,  in  large  masses, 
were  drawn  to  schools  established  by  Dissenters^  the 
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Church  would  be  weakened.  To  prevent  this  result,  they 
patronized  Dr.  Bell,  and  set  about  establishing  schools 
for  the  express  purpose  of  educating  the  mass  of  the  po- 
pulation in  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  The  fundamental 
principle  laid  down  was,  that  every  child  should  be  in- 
structed in  the  Catechism  and  the  Liturgy,  and  attend 
the  Church  Service;*  excluding  therefore  from  the  ad- 
vantages of  these  schools  all  Dissenters  objecting  to  the 
doctrine  of  Paedo-Baptism,  whose  children  are  not  in  a 
condition  to  answer  one  of  the  first  questions  in  the  Ca* 
techism,  "  What  did  your  godfathers  and  godmothers 
then  for  you  ?" — thus  excluding  every  Dissenter  ob- 
jecting to  printed  forms  of  prayer,  such  as  the  collects, 
and  preferring  extemporaneous  supplication  to  the  Al- 
mighty : — thus  excluding  every  Catholic,  whose  views 
of  the  sacrament,  and  the  nature  of  church  communion, 
differ  wholly  from  the  Protestant: — thus  excluding  every 
Moravian — every  Unitarian — every  Jew. 

None  of  these  classes,  it  is  obvious,  can  send  their 
children  to  a  National  school,  without  a  sacrifice  of  prin- 
ciple. Yet,  it  is  true,  the  sacrifice  appears  sometimes  to 
be  made.  The  children  of  Dissenters  are,  in  some  cases, 
found  in  National  schools — at  least  the  children  of  some 
who  call  themselves  Dissenters ;  but  these  are  generally 
persons  who,  whatever  their  professions  may  be,  are  care- 
less about  religion  altogether,  or  who  trust  to  their  influ- 
ence over  the  mind  of  a  child  to  counteract  any  effect 
produced  by  the  religious  instruction  it  may  receive  at 
variance  with  their  peculiar  views.  Thus  the  child  is 
told  by  his  teacher  to  believe  a  doctrine  which  the  pa- 
rent tells  him  he  is  to  disbelieve  ;  by  which  doubt  and 
uncertainty  are  produced  in  the  mind,  and  the  authority 
of  the  teacher  upon  all  other  subjects  is  destroyed. 

The  more  sincere  and  zealous  class  of  Dissenters  and 
Catholics,  especially  when  much  under  the  influence  of 
their  own  clergy,  will,  under  no  circumstances,  allow  their 
children  to  go  to  the  National  schools.  The  utility  of  the 
school  in  Baldwin's-gardens,  in  the  midst  of  a  dense 
population^  consisting,  to  a  great  extent,  of  Italian  and 

*  Absence  from  prayers  and  church  on  Sundays,'*  says  the  Report 
of  the  National  School  Society,    is  never  overlooked." 
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Irish  Roman  Catholics,  is  greatly  impaired  by  the  con- 
tracted basis  upon  which  the  school  is  established. 
Although  there  are  a  few  Catholic  boys  in  the  school^ 
hundreds,  who  might  attend  if  sufficient  accommodation 
were  provided,  are  kept  away  by  their  priests,  who,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  denounce  (and  not  unrea- 
sonably) parents  who  suffer  their  children  to  attend  and 
join  in  an  anti-catholic  form  of  worship. 

A  very  large  portion,  however,  of  the  population  have 
no  religious  scruples  that  would  prevent  them  sending 
their  children  to  a  school  in  which  they  would  be  in- 
structed in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  exclusive  cha- 
racter of  the  system,  a  very  wide  field  is  open,  of  which 
the  conductors  of  these  schools  might  avail  themselves 
for  effecting  an  incalculable  amount  of  good. 

What  is  really  done  ? 

First,  as  regards  mere  elementary  instruction  in  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic,  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that 
in  many  of  these  day  schools  (as  in  our  Sunday  schools) 
nothing  is  taught  but  reading.  This  is  especially  the 
case  in  Devonshire,  and  in  other  agricultural  districts, 
and  even  in  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
In  the  State  of  Virginia  there  is  a  law,  that  no  person,  on 
pain  of  flogging,  shall  teach  a  negro  child  to  read  or  write. 
It  seems  incredible  that  in  an}^  part  of  this  country  we 
should  be  so  little  in  advance  of  the  Virginian  planter, — 
that  it  should  be  deemed  an  offence  to  teach  the  child  of 
an  English  labourer  to  write  his  own  name.  Yet  so  it  is. 
The  argument  used  is,  that  boys  or  girls,  (girls  especially,) 
designed  for  domestic  servants,  ought  not  to  have  the 
power  of  reading  their  masters'  or  mistresses'  letters  if 
found  lying  about,  and  thus  to  get  possession  of  family 
secrets.  But  the  more  common  argument  is,  that  chil- 
dren who  have  been  taught  to  write,  have  sometimes  been 
seen  to  scribble  immodest  words  on  doors  and  shutters. 

The  following  is  an  instance  among  many  of  a  school 
in  which  these  views  appear  to  prevail. 

Mr.  Frederick  Page  is  master  of  Rickling  National  School  (Essex). 
The  school  is  superintended  by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish.  Mr.  Page 
began  life  as  a  cobbler  ;  became  a  gentleman's  servant ;  then  a  school- 
master. Has  been  a  schoolmaster  nearly  fifty  years. —  Does  not  know  his 
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own  age  Thinks  he  is  something  beyond  seventy. — Has  been  master 

of  Rickling  since  the  school  was  built,  six  years  ago. — Receives  eight 
shillings  per  week  for  his  employment  when  the  school  is  open. — 
'leaches  both  boys  and  girls  reading  and  spelling  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testament. — Teaches  also  from  an  abstract  of  the  New  Testament ; 
hears  the  children  their  catechism. — There  are  sometimes  sixty  scho- 
lars ;  average,  about  fifty. — Attends  five  hours  per  day — three  hours 
in  the  morning,  and  two  in  the  afternoon. — Teaches  nothing  beside 
reading  and  spelling  in  the  above-named  books. — Writing  not  allowed 
to  be  taught ;  the  chief  objection  made  to  teaching  writing  when  it  was 
proposed,  was,  that  the  boys  merely  learned  to  scribble  on  the  walls  and 

palmgs  Attempted  to  teach  knitting  and  netting,  but  abandoned  it, 

because  the  numbers  were  too  much  for  him." 

Something  would  be  gained  to  the  cause  of  civilization 
and  human  improvement  by  teaching  children  merely  to 
read  well ;  but  the  faith  of  that  person  must  be  strong 
who  believes  that  in  such  a  school  as  the  above  even 
reading  is  effectually  taught.  We  have  met  with  so 
many  cases  of  boys  spending  years  in  a  school  of  this 
description  without  being  able  to  do  more  than  spell 
through  a  few  words,  that  we  doubt  exceedingly  whether, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  art  of  reading  is  ever 
effectually  acquired.  The  time  of  the  pupil  is  wholly 
wasted  ;  and  it  would  be  well  if  the  mischief  ended  there, 
for  a  youth,  when  wearied  with  the  fruitless  drudgery  of 
his  labour,  becomes  more  and  more  indisposed  to  mental 
application,  and  instead  of  learning  to  delight  in  reading, 
as  a  source  of  rational  and  intellectual  enjoyment,  is  made 
to  hate  the  very  sight  of  a  book. 

In  the  majority  of  National  schools,  however,  the 
course  of  instruction  is  not  so  restricted  as  in  the  above 
instance.  Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are  taught, 
or  professedly  taught.  We  say,  professedly  taught ;  for, 
partly  through  the  inefficient  training  of  the  teachers, 
and  defects  of  the  system,  and  the  impossibility  of  get- 
ting children  to  submit  to  the  required  discipline  for  any 
very  long  period,  the  greater  number  of  children  entering 
these  schools  leave  them,  after  a  few  months'  trial,  no 
wiser  than  when  they  entered.  In  the  model  school  of 
the  National  Society  in  Westminster,  the  average  attend- 
ance of  the  children  is  much  less  than  a  year ;  a  period 
during  which  comparatively  but  little  progress  could  be 
made,  but  in  which  a  great  deal  of  mischief  may  be  done, 
by  indisposing  a  child  to  make  any  subsequent  efforts  for 
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its  own  improvement.  In  most  of  these  schools  the  time 
is  so  divided,  that  one  half  of  the  morning  and  one  half 
of  the  afternoon  are  given  to  religious  rehearsals  ;  that  is 
to  say,  learning  by  heart  and  repeating  the  catechism 
and  questions  thereupon,  the  collects,  and  other  prayers, 
hymns  and  passages  of  Scripture.  The  rest  of  the  day  is 
given  to  writing  and  arithmetic.  Arithmetic  is  generally 
taught  in  the  most  unsatisfactory  manner.  Instead  of 
rendering  the  rules  of  this  science  applicable  to  the  actual 
business  of  life,  they  are  sought  to  be  made  (most  inju- 
diciously for  the  cause  of  religion)  the  medium  of  im- 
parting a  knowledge  of  Scripture  history. 

A  work  has  been  recently  compiled  entitled  "  Elemen- 
tary Arithmetic,"  for  the  use  of  schools  in  connexion 
with  the  National  School  Society,  by  the  secretary,  the 
Rev.  J.  C.  Wigram.  In  this  w^ork  nearly  all  the  exam- 
ples, instead  of  relating  to  bakers*  and  butchers*  bills,  or 
such  simple  matters  of  calculation  as  would  be  most  use- 
ful to  the  children  in  after  life,  are  taken  from  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  the  teacher  is  w^arned,  in  the  preface,  of  the 
necessity  of  enforcing  the  serious  attention  of  the  chil- 
dren to  the  facts  alluded  to,  and  that  these  examples 
should  be  treated  as  all  other  scriptural  information 
should  be  treated." 

It  is  by  questions  of  the  following  tenor  that  the  reve-^ 
rend  secretary  of  the  National  Schools  proposes  to  fit  a 
youtli  for  the  shop  and  counting-house. 

''EXAMPLES  IN  NUMERATION. 

Mesha,  king  of  Moab,  was  a  slieep-master,  and  rendered  unto  the 
king  of  Israel  100,000  Iambs.  2  Kings,  3rd  and  4th  chap.  Write 
down  the  number. 

The  children  of  Israel  were  sadly  given  to  idolatry,  notwithstanding 
all  they  knew  of  God.  Moses  was  obliged  to  have  3,000  men  put  to 
death  for  this  grievous  sin.  What  digits  must  you  use  to  express  this 
number  1  &c. 

ADDITION. 

**  Of  Jacob's  four  wives,  Leah  had  six  sons,  Rachel  had  two,  Billah 
had  two,  and  Zillah  had  also  two.    How  many  sons  had  Jacob  ? 

There  were  seven  days  between  the  birth  of  Jesus  and  his  circum- 
cision, and  five  days  from  that  event  to  the  Epiphany,  the  time  when 
the  star  led  the  gentiles  to  worship  the  holy  child.  How  long  was  it  from 
the  Nativity  to  the  Epiphany  ? 
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SUBTRACTION. 

'*  Our  blessed  Saviour  ascended  to  heaven  forty  days  after  the  resur- 
rection, and  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  on  the  Apostles  fifty  days  from 
the  same  time.  How  many  days  are  there  from  Ascension-day  to  Whit- 
Sunday  ? 

There  are  tv^^enty-four  chapters  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  and 
twenty-eight  chapters  in  his  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  What 
difference  is  there  in  the  two  ?  &c, 

MULTIPLICATION. 

"  At  the  marriage  of  Cana  in  Galilee  there  were  six  water-pots  of 
stone,  holding  two  or  three  firkins  a-piece.  If  they  held  two  firkins, 
how  much  water  would  it  take  to  fill  them  ?  and  how  much  if  they  held 
three  each? 

**  When  Moses  dedicated  the  Tabernacle,  each  of  the  twelve  princes 
of  Israel  made  an  offering  to  God  of  two  oxen,  five  rams,  five  he-goats, 
and  five  lambs.  How  many  oxen  did  they  oflfer?  how  many  rams? 
how  many  goats  and  lambs  together  ?  and  how  many  animals  in  all  ? 
&c. 

DIVISION. 

*'  Our  Lord  called  to  him  his  twelve  Apostles,  and  sent  them  out  two 
and  two.    How  many  parties  were  sent  out  ? 

"  Our  Lord  showed  himself  to  the  Apostles  forty  days  after  his  pas- 
sion.   For  how  many  weeks  was  he  seen  ? 

**  When  our  Lord  fed  5,000  men  with  a  few  loaves  and  fishes,  he  com- 
manded them  to  sit  down  in  companies  on  the  grass  ;  and  if  there  were 
100  in  each  company,  how  many  companies  would  there  have  been  V* 

When  we  have  mentioned  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, we  have  enumerated  all  the  subjects  of  secular 
instruction  which  are  allowed  to  be  introduced  into  the 
most  liberal  of  the  National  schools,  with  here  and  there 
an  exception.  The  geography  of  England,  or  of  any  of 
our  dependant  colonies,  or  of  the  world  at  large,  is  rarely 
permitted  to  be  taught.*  The  master  of  the  school  in 
Baldwin's-gardens  (formerly  the  central  model  school) 
states,  that  for  many  years  the  committee  for  managing 
the  school  were,  as  he  understood,  opposed  to  the  intro- 
duction of  any  map  whatsoever  ;f  but  that  at  last  he 

*  Upon  the  plea  that  the  poor  ought  not  to  be  over  educated.  In  the 
last  National  School  we  visited,  the  master  assured  us  that  he  had  been 
expressly  forbidden  by  his  committee  to  teach  beyond  the  first  common 
rules  in  arithmetic. 

t  We  have  expunged  the  word  '  resisted,'  which  occurred  in  a  former 
edition,  as  we  cannot  charo-e  our  memory  with  the  fact  whether  that 
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prevailed  upon  them  to  allow  the  introduction  of  a  map  of 
the  Holy  Land,  and  another  of  the  journeyings  of  the 
children  of  Israel  in  the  desert.  In  the  Westminster 
model  school  a  few  maps  have  been  lately  introduced, 
of  which,  however,  very  little  use  is  made ;  but  in  the 
great  mass  of  the  National  schools  no  map  of  any  kind  is 
ever  seen. 

No  instruction  is  ever  given  in  the  elements  of  any  of 
the  sciences  connected  with  the  useful  arts  and  manufac- 
tures, or  any  branch  of  general  knowledge.  A  master 
does  not  teach  a  class  that  the  earth  moves  round  the 
sun,  and  that  the  sun  does  not  move  round  the  earth ; 
nor  does  he  quicken  the  pupil's  inventive  faculties  by 
teaching  him  the  principle  of  the  mechanical  powers.  No 
books  on  history,  or  even  on  natural  history,  are  used  in 
the  generality  of  these  schools.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
give  a  useful  direction  to  the  course  of  reading  which  a 
youth  may  pursue  when  he  becomes  his  own  master; 
and,  excepting  a  knowledge  of  some  historical  facts  nar- 
rated in  the  Bible,  his  mind  is  allowed  to  remain  a 
perfect  blank. 

The  sum  total  of  the  instruction,  exclusive  of  a  little 
writing  and  arithmetic,  may  be  described  in  the  following 
words,  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Society  for  1836  : — 

"  Every  child  as  it  rises  to  the  higher  classes  in  the  school  is  expected 
to  know  perfectly  by  heart,  and  be  able  to  explain  and  answer  questions 
upon  the  Lord's  prayer,  grace  before  and  after  meat,  prayer  on  entering 
and  on  leaving  church,  and  a  morning  and  evening  prayer  for  private 
use  at  home  ;  the  second  and  third  collects  for  the  morning  and  even- 
ing service,  the  church  catechism,  &c." 

When  this  is  the  amount  of  all  the  information  allowed 
to  be  imparted  to  even  the  higher  classes  of  the  school, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  children  should  manifest  an 
inclination  to  escape  from  the  school  as  soon  as  they 
have  attained  the  slightest  degree  of  proficiency  in  read- 
ing and  writing.  The  Rev.  J.  C.  Wigram  complains^  in 
his  evidence  before  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  one-third  only  of  the  children  attend  regu- 
larly, and  that  few  remain  more  than  one  year  and  a  half, 

word  was  used  or  not.  The  school  is  now  under  better  auspices  ;  but 
it  is  not  two  years  since  the  first  map  to  which  we  allude  was  intro- 
duced. 
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unless  they  are  clothed  or  paid.  This  he  attributes  to 
the  indifference  of  parents,  the  removals  of  families,  and 
the  anxiety  to  get  places  for  the  children  at  an  early  age; 
but  the  narrow  and  contracted  views  upon  which  the  sys- 
tem is  based  are  obviously  a  cause  quite  adequate  to  the 
effect,  without  inquiring  for  any  other. 

The  British,  or  Lancasterian  schools,  are  in  advance  in 
libei^ality  of  the  National  Schools.  The  rote  system  is 
not  adopted  to  the  same  extent,  and  the  course  of  in- 
struction embraces  many  branches  of  knowledge  which, 
if  effectually  taught,  would  tend  greatly  to  raise  the  cha- 
racter of  our  working  population.  In  the  model  school 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Society,  in  the  Borough-road, 
lessons  are  given  in  outline  drawing,  the  elements  of  geo- 
metry, geography,  and  natural  history.  Dr.  Reid  was 
even  gladly  permitted,  on  one  occasion,  to  deliver  a  course 
of  familiar  lectures  on  chemistry.  The  managing  com- 
mittee, however,  of  this  society  suffers  under  the  imputa- 
tion of  having  become  much  more  sectarian  in  character 
than  when  it  was  first  established.  It  was  then  com- 
posed of  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  and  included 
many  of  the  most  philanthropic  and  enlightened  men  in 
the  country,  some  of  whom  have  now  left  the  society^ 
or  been  removed  by  death.  Complaints  are  made  against 
the  committee,  that  persons  who  wash  to  learn  the  sys- 
tem are  not  admitted,  at  least,  not  upon  equal  terms,  to 
the  normal  school,  unless  their  religious  opinions  coincide 
with  those  entertained  by  the  majority  of  the  committee : 
Mr.  Richard  Taylor,  one  of  its  original  supporters,  and 
who  subscribed  largely  for  the  promotion  of  its  objects, 
said  to  us  in  a  recent  conversation  with  him,  of  which 
we  had  his  permission  to  make  a  minute, — 

"  I  became  a  member  under  the  impression  that  the  Society  was  in- 
tended to  provide  '  schools  for  all,'  and  1  naturally  concluded  that  the 
normal  school  would  be  open  for  the  reception  of  any  young  men  of 
good  character  and  abilities  who  might  wish  to  become  teachers,  no 
matter  to  what  sect  they  might  belong.  I  was  informed,  however,  by 
Mr.  Miller,  the  then  secretary,  that  it  was  useless  my  recommending 
young  men  who  differed  with  the  committee  upon  what  would  be  deem- 
ed essential  points  in  religion,  as  none  such  would  receive  testimonials.* 

*  The  discouragement  (amounting  practically,  in  most  cases,  to  ex- 
clusion,) of  Unitarian  and  Catholic  teachers  at  the  Borough  Road 
VOL.  II.  k"^ 
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I  certainly  felt  at  the  time  indignant  at  the  circumstance,  as  my  money 
was  subscribed  with  a  view  that  Catholics  and  Unitarians,  and  in  fact 
teachers  of  every  sect,  should  have  a  common  opportunity  of  learning 
the  system." 

We  hope  that  this  practical  exclusion  of  certain  sects 
from  the  normal  school  is  not  still  persisted  in,  as  we 
would  fain  see  the  usefulness  of  a  society  extended  that 
has  in  its  time  done  much  good,  and  that  still  numbers 
among  its  members  some  of  the  best  friends  of  the  hu- 
man race. 

Sensible  as  we  are  of  the  importance,  and  indeed  of 
the  absolute  necessity,  in  Protestant  schools,  of  Bible 
classes,  as  part  of  a  system  of  regular  intellectual  in- 
struction, we  yet  must  deprecate,  as  equally  injurious 
to  religion  and  mental  development,  the  rule  still  main- 
tained by  the  Society,  that  the  Bible  shall  be  the  only 
school  book.  When  examined  before  the  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Dunn  was  asked, 

*'  276.  Do  you  deem  it  an  advantageous  mode  to  confine  the  chil- 
dren in  your  school  to  the  reading  the  Scriptures?  Would  it  not  be  an 
advantage  to  introduce  the  books  of  the  Kildare-street  Society  ? — Per- 
haps it  might ;  I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to  say  we  adopt  the  best  plan, 

"217.  In  fact,  the  monitors  acquire  out  of  school  that  knowledge 
which  they  communicate  out  of  books  other  than  the  Scriptures?  — 
Yes.  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  among  the  friends  of  the  Society 
as  to  the  expediency  of  introducing  other  books.'* 

The  Lancasterian  method  of  instruction  differs  but 
little  from  that  of  Dr.  Bell.  In  both  cases  the  leading 
feature  of  the  system  is  that  of  teaching  by  boy  monitors. 
Every  school  is  divided  into  classes,  and  the  cleverest 
boys  of  the  school  are  made  the  teachers  of  the  rest.  In 

Normal  School,  appears  necessarily  to  arise  out  of  the  principle  now 
maintained  by  the  society,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  schoolmaster, 
rather  than  of  the  minister,  to  teach  religion  to  the  young.  Those  who 
advocate  this  principle,  and  who  would  on  no  account  be  a  party  to  the 
separation  of  secular  and  religious  instruction,  are  unable,  of  course, 
conscientiously  to  recommend  a  teacher  who  differs  with  them  on  the 
most  essential  points  of  Christian  doctrine.  We  cannot  condemn  the 
motives  of  the  committee,  but,  (since  differences  of  opinion  will,  we  fear, 
always  prevail  in  matters  of  religion,)  we  must  lament  that  there  is  no 
Normal  School  in  England,  inviting  teachers  of  opposite  sects  to  avail 
themselves  of  a  common  means  of  improvement  upon  subjects  uncon- 
nected with  their  peculiar  creeds. 
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other  respects  the  difference  is  simply  this  : — in  the  Bell 
schools  the  children  stand  chiefly  to  their  lessons,  in 
classes  forming  a  square ;  while  in  the  Lancasterian 
schools  they  work  their  lessons  sitting  at  long  sloping 
desks;,  and,  when  they  stand,  form  themselves  into  semi- 
circular classes.  In  the  Bell  schools  each  child  reads 
from  a  book  in  his  hand ;  in  the  Lancasterian  schools 
they  read  chiefly  from  a  lesson  board,  hung  against  the 
wail.  In  some  of  the  Bell  schools  the  children  form  in 
circles  instead  of  squares,  so  that  there  is  no  top  and 
bottom  to  a  class.  They  change  places,  however,  taking 
each  other  down,  as  usual  in  most  schools,  and  he  who 
completes  the  greatest  number  of  circles  is  entitled  to  a 
reward  ;  thus  still  using  emulation  rather  than  a  love  of 
knowledge,  and  a  desire  to  assist  each  other,  as  the  mo- 
tive to  action  ;  but  the  improvement  is,  that  the  depress- 
ing effect  often  produced  upon  the  mind  of  a  child  who, 
not  being  so  quick  as  others,  finds  himself  always  at  the 
bottom  of  a  class,  is  avoided. 

Compelling  children  to  stand  when  writing  on  their 
slates,  may  be  useful  to  keep  up  their  attention  and  pre- 
vent them  lounging,  and  going  to  sleep  over  their  les- 
sons ;  but  it  must  have  a  great  tendency  to  prevent  them 
learning  to  write  well.  At  the  same  time,  the  desks  of 
most  of  the  Lancasterian  schools  at  which  the  children 
sit  to  write,  are  too  narrow  to  furnish  a  proper  support  for 
the  arm.  So  that  in  both  schools  the  children  are  apt  to 
acquire  a  cramped  hand,  which  renders  it  almost  impos- 
sible that  they  should  ever  become  good  penmen. 

The  merits  of  the  mutual  instruction,  or  monitorial  sys- 
tem, common  to  both  the  Bell  and  Lancasterian  schools, 
have  been  much  exaggerated.  It  is  important  to  show  in 
what  its  value  consists,  and  what  are  its  defects. 

The  first  and  chief  recommendation  of  the  monitorial 
system,  was  its  great  economy.  At  a  time  when  it  was 
extremely  difficult  to  raise  money  for  educational  pur- 
poses, a  contrivance  for  enabling  one  person  to  teach  five 
hundred  or  a  thousand  was  hailed  as  an  invaluable  dis- 
covery. Everybody  saw  that  it  was  the  cheapest  of  all 
possible  systems,  and  as  very  few  were  at  all  capable  of 
judging  of  its  efficiency,  it  soon  became  very  extensively 
popular.    Indeed,  upon  no  other  plan  is  it  possible  that 
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even  the  lowest  kind  of  education  can  be  given  by  one 
master  to  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  children  ;  but  that 
by  it  they  cannot  be  as  well  taught  as  they  might  be 
were  there  a  master  or  an  assistant  teacher  properly  qua- 
lified to  every  fifty  children,  only  assisted  by,  and  not  de- 
pendant entirely  upon  monitors,  must  be  obvious.  It  is 
urged,  that  when  a  boy  is  made  thoroughly  to  understand 
a  subject,  he  is  much  more  competent  to  explain  it  to 
other  boys  than  an  adult,  who  cannot  so  readily  adapt 
himself  to  their  comprehension,  and  that  a  boy  monitor 
in  teaching  others  improves  himself.  All  this  is  true, 
but  true  only  to  a  certain  extent.  A  boy  monitor  may 
thoroughly  understand  a  lesson  he  has  to  teach,  and  may 
be  capable  of  explaining  himself  to  children  better  than 
the  master,  but  may  neither  possess  the  requisite  pa- 
tience nor  the  right  disposition  to  teach,  nor  have  suf- 
ficient moral  weight  with  his  class  to  command  their  at- 
tention and  respect.  The  opportunity  for  self-improve- 
ment in  teaching  others,  in  a  Bell  or  Lancasterian  school, 
is  very  limited.  A  monitor,  in  teaching  children  to  read 
and  spell,  or  to  add  up  a  sum  in  addition,  has  perhaps  to 
repeat  a  thousand  times  the  same  lesson,  until  it  becomes 
a  mere  mechanical  exercise.  After  fagging  in  this  man- 
ner with  a  class  for  two  or  three  hours,  his  mind  is  not 
in  a  state  to  profit  by  any  instruction  he  may  receive  of 
the  master;  and  hence  we  find  that  parents,  although 
at  first  pleased  to  hear  that  their  children  have  been 
made  monitors,  afterwards  consider  it  stops  their  pro- 
gress, and  in  consequence  take  their  children  away  from 
the  school. 

The  want  of  moral  weight  with  a  class  in  boy  monitors 
is  a  great  evil.  To  maintain  their  authority,  we  have 
often  seen  them  cuffing  and  striking  the  children,  and 
when  this  is  not  permitted,  becoming,  from  mere  spite, 
tale-bearers  to  the  master.  When  a  boy  has  a  good  na- 
tural disposition,  the  system  places  him  in  a  very  trying 
position.  He  cannot  always  resist  the  desire  of  playing 
with  his  schoolfellows,  and  yet  the  necessity  of  maintain- 
ing his  authority  at  other  times,  so  as  to  enforce  some 
degree  of  attention,  makes  him  act  so  as  to  appear  in  the 
light  of  a  capricious  tyrant. 

Another  evil  (for  which  we  were  totally  unprepared) 
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arises  out  of  the  abuse  of  the  power  given  to  monitors. 
It  leads  to  favouritism,  and  bribery,  and  corruption,  to  an 
extraordinary  extent.  Nearly  all  the  children  we  have 
examined  from  the  Bell  and  Lancasterian  schools  concur 
in  the  statement,  that  it  is  necessary  to  win  the  favour  of 
monitors  by  presents  of  fruit,  cakes,  toys,  and  sometimes 
halfpence.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  opinion 
of  schoolmasters,  or  of  writers  on  education,  we  have 
always  found  that  the  boys  themselves  who  have  passed 
through  these  schools,  have  had  a  history  to  tell  very 
unfavourable  to  the  system.  We  will  call  some  of  them 
as  witnesses ;  but,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe, 
that  implicit  faith  is  not  of  course  to  be  placed  in  the 
statements  of  these  boys  when  they  speak  of  their  own 
individual  merits,  or  of  the  misconduct  of  a  master.  The 
evidence  was  not  collected  with  a  view  to  any  particular 
school,  but  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  were  the 
actual  circumstances  and  state  of  mind  of  the  lower  class 
of  children,  for  whom  free  schools  are  confessedly  pro- 
vided. The  examinations  contain  sufficient  internal  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  the  feelings  and  opinions  expressed 
by  the  boys  are  genuine. 

Nov,  Ithi  1836. — Thomas  Bennett,  age  15, — 1,  Russell-street, 
Little  Coram-street.  Father  a  slater  ;  mother  makes  artificial  flowers  ; 
five  children, — one  died  last  week  of  hooping-cough.  Assists  a  man  who 
drives  about  with  a  horse  and  cart,  and  sells  tea-chests  ;  has  6s.  per 
week  wages.  Cannot  read  or  write  ;  went  for  one  year  and  a  half  to 
a  free  school  in  Perry-street,  Somers'-town.  *  But  they  never  larnt  me 
nothing.  They  sets  a  parcel  of  boys  to  teach  you.  'J'hey  are  always 
playing  or  talking.  Then,  if  you  complains  to  the  master,  they  take  care 
to  be  always  having  you  up  for  everything,  and  gets  you  a  hiding  for 
nothing.' — Says  he  always  attended  regularly;  was  never  more  than 
three  times  half  an  hour  behind,  and  for  that  he  got  a  good  hiding.* 
250  boys,  and  only  one  master.  He  (  Bennett)  never  got  beyond  a,  b, 
ab,  and  words  in  two  syllables,  all  the  time  he  was  at  school. 

James  Stamp,  age  14, — 5,  Pear-street,  Old-street-road.  Boy  out 
of  place  ;  has  worked  for  a  printer  3  had  5s.  per  week,  and  boarded  at 


*  We  visited  the  Perry-street  school,  and  found  the  master  had  been 
changed  since  Bennett  attended.  The  school  contains  a  great  number 
of  very  little  children,  for  whom  the  British  system  is  altogether  unfit, 
and  who  ought  to  be  in  an  Infant  school.  From  the  general  inefficiency 
of  the  monitors,  (which  is,  perhaps,  not  the  fault  of  the  master,)  we 
were  led  to  believe  the  story  told  by  the  boy  Bennett  to  be  substantially 
correct. 
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home.  Went  to  a  Sunday  school  in  St.  Barnabas  Church  for  two 
years.  School  was  held  in  the  afternoon,  service  in  the  morning.  Used 
to  learn  to  read  and  repeat  the  catechism  ;  cannot  repeat  it  now.  Went 
also  to  a  National  school,  kept  by  Mr.  Brown,  in  Brick-lane  ;  only  stayed 
three  months  ;  father  took  him  away  *  because  they  set  a  parcel  of  boys 
to  teach  him  ;  some  of  the  monitors  did  not  know  so  much  as  himself.' 
Does  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  *  cyphering  used  to  do  a  little 
summing.  Thinks  there  may  be  forty  pence  in  5s.  Is  able  to  read,  but 
cannot  write.  Has  never  read  any  books  beside  spelling  books,  cate- 
chism, and  the  New  Testament;  but  sometimes  reads  a  little  in  a 
newspaper. 

Dec,  f\th,  1836. — James  Robinson,  age  15.  Boy  out  of  work  ; 
has  had  a  place  at  a  sugar-baker's,  where  he  received  7s.  per  week. 
Cannot  read  or  write  ;  went  once  to  the  National  school  in  Baldwin's- 
gardens  ;  did  not  stay  long  ;  played  truant  one  day,  and  was  beaten  for 
it  so  severely  that  he  would  not  go  any  more.  The  master  used  to  beat 
the  boys  on  the  hand,  and  sometimes  would  make  them  strip  off  their 
jackets.  Made  no  progress  there,  'because  boys  teached  you;'  the 
monitors  would  often  play  with  the  boys,  and  then  get  them  a  hiding 
for  it.* 

Went  afterwards  to  a  charity  school  in  Queen-square  ;  the  boys 
wear  a  blue  uniform  ;  was  only  a  month  at  that  school,  as  his  father  got 
him  a  place.    Father  a  printer. 

Thomas  Batt,  age  15, — Leg-alley,  Shoreditch.  Lives  with  his 
mother,  who  receives  three  loaves  and  Is.  6d.  per  week  from  the  parish. 
Is  out  of  place  ;  had  a  place  for  twelve  months  in  a  coal-shed,  and 
received  7s.  per  week.  His  father  was  a  coal-jumper ;  there  was  a 
strike  among  the  coal-heavers,  and  he  was  taken  up,  and  transported 
for  life. 

Boy  cannot  read  and  write  ;  went  for  a  year  to  a  charity  school  in 
the  Mile-end-road  ;  the  boys  there  wear  red  coats  and  waistcoats,  with 
corduroy  knee-breeches.  Used  to  play  truant  sometimes,  and  was  then 
punished  with  two  or  three  cuts  on  the  hand  ;  after  playing  truant,  used 
to  be  afraid  of  going  to  school,  because  he  knew  he  should  get '  whap* 
ped.'  Some  of  the  boys  were  made  teachers,  and  he  used  to  catch  birds 
for  them,  and  give  them  apples,  to  prevent  their  getting  him  punished  ; 
all  the  boys  who  did  not  give  something  to  the  teachers  were  sure  to  get 
into  a  scrape  with  the  master. 

Dec,  9th,  1836. — William  Burton,  age  13, — 4,  Tower-street, 
Waterloo- road,  New-cut.  Cannot  read  or  write;  but  is  going  next 
week  to  a  place.  Is  to  have  5s.  6d,  per  week  at  a  music-printer's — 
'printer^s  devil.*  Went  once  to  a  National  school  in  Charles-street, 
called  the  Jerusalem  school ;  thinks  there  were  200  boys  and  300  girls 
there  ;  did  not  stay  long,  '  because  boys  were  set  to  teach  him.'  *  They 
were  always  wanting  us  to  give  them  apples  and  things.  If  we  didn't, 
they  wouldn't  favour  us,  and  give  us  tickets ;  they  would  be  always 
telling  the  master  about  us,  and  we  got  hit  about  for  nothing.  It 
was  no  use  telling  the  master  that  they  wanted  us  to  give  'em  things, 


*  This  school,  which  is  now  under  different  management,  is  in  an 
improving  state.  Undue  severity  would  certainly  not  be  sanctioned  by 
the  present  committee. 
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because  he  wouldn't  believe  it ;  he  used  to  hit  us  on  the  hand.  One 
day,  after  I  had  been  hit  about  for  nothing,  mother  wouldn't  let  me 
go  any  more.' 

**JoHN  MoRLAND,  age  13, — Half-moon  Passage,  Bartholomew- 
close.  Lives  with  his  father,  a  sieve-maker ;  sells  sieves  to  shops,  some- 
times in  the  markets.  If  he  could  get  plenty  of  work,  could  earn  lOs. 
per  week  at  sieve-making  ;  but  the  trade  is  bad.  Went  to  the  National 
school  in  Broad-street,  St.  James's,  for  two  or  three  years  ;  used  to  learn 
to  read,  write,  and  cypher.  Sometimes  was  punished  with  two  or  three 
cuts  on  the  hand.  The  boys  who  were  teachers  would  sometimes  *  have 
you  up  for  nothing.'  The  master  would  not  allow  apples  to  be  eaten  in 
the  school ;  and  if  a  teacher  saw  a  boy  with  an  apple,  he  would  get  him 
a  cut  on  the  hand ;  but  if  half  the  apple  were  given  to  him,  the  boy  got 
ofF.  The  master  used  to  be  always  sitting  at  his  deskj  and  made  the 
teachers  do  everything.  Went  afterwards  to  another  free  school  at 
Chelsea  ;  but  thinks  the  school  at  which  he  made  the  most  progress  was 
one  in  Berwick-street,  where  he  had  to  pay  Sd.  per  week.  The  master 
hadn't  so  many  boys  to  attend  to,  and  he  taught  them  himself.  Boy 
says  he  can  read  very  well ;  has  read  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  Robinson 
Crusoe,  and  newspapers. 

"Thomas  Shepherd,  age  14,  —  at  Mr.  Wheatley's,  green-grocer, 
Pitfield-street,  Hoxton.  Works  for  a  stick-mounter ;  receives  6s.  per 
week,  and  finds  himself.  Lives  with  his  mother,  who  takes  in  washing  ; 
father  dead.  W^ent  for  a  twelvemonth  to  a  private  school  at  Camber- 
well,  kept  by  Mr.  Innes.  Thinks  the  charge  was  145.  per  quarter; 
learnt  to  read  and  write,  but  not  to  do  either  well ;  has  read  penny 
books  about  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  and  also  part  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Went  once  to  a  National  school  at  Newington,  but  only  stayed  a  fort- 
night, because  it  was  a  bad  school.  They  set  *  boys  to  teach  you  some 
of  them  were  not  half  so  big  as  himself ;  he  could  have  made  a  better 
monitor.  *  Then  what  was  taught  was  no  good ;  you  might  learn  as 
much  in  the  streets :  besides,  if  you  gave  the  monitor  anything,  he 
would  let  you  off  your  lessons  ;  and  if  you  did  not,  he  would  have  you 
up  to  the  master,  and  get  you  a  good  hiding.'  " 

If  it  should  be  deemed  that  the  evidence  of  these  boys 
requires  confirmation,  we  will  give  it  in  the  words  of  one 
whose  testimony,  as  an  official  advocate  of  the  system, 
will  be  deemed  unexceptionable. 

**  Monitors,  by  their  office,  are  exposed  to  certain  temptations  from 
which  others  are  exempt.  Bribes  of  various  kinds,  in  spite  of  every  regu- 
lation to  the  contrary,  will  from  time  to  time  be  offered  and  accepted. 
Partiality  will  then  be  shown  to  one,  and  tyranny  be  exercised  over  an- 
other ;  falsehood  will  probably  follow,  and  evils  of  the  most  tremendous 
character  may  in  this  way  be  fostered  and  indulged.  It  must  be  so 
while  human  nature  continues  as  it  is." — Dunns  Normal  School  Manual. 

The  following  remarks,  also,  of  the  same  writer,  al- 
though not  written  with  reference  to  monitors,  must  be 
equally  applicable  to  them  whenever  a  due  care  has  not 
been  exercised  in  their  selection. 
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There  are  little  tyrants  in  rags,  as  well  as  in  purple  and  fine  linen, 
and  nothing  is  more  mysterious  than  the  terror  with  which  these  young 
monsters  can  sometimes  inspire  their  victims,  so  that  a  child  will  often 
endure  for  months,  or  even  for  years,  a  load  of  exquisite  misery,  rather 
than  run  the  risk  of  incurring,  by  complaint,  some  threatened  vengeance, 
with  awful  ideas  of  which  the  tormentor  has  contrived  to  fill  its  excited 
and  morbid  imagination." — Ibid, 

That  the  monitorial  system  may  be  useful  within  pro- 
per limits,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  to  this  extent,  not- 
withstanding the  above  facts,  we  agree  with  Mr.  Dunn  ; 
but  that  a  large  school  can  be  entirely  governed  by  it, 
and  well  governed,  so  that  no  one  child  shall  be  neglected, 
is  impossible.  In  all  these  schools  there  are  a  certain 
number  who  make  progress,  and  would  do  so  under  the 
worst  system  ;  but  the  great  majority  make  little  or  none. 
Bad  as  are  the  common  day  schools  set  up  by  private 
schoolmasters,  we  have  been  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  are,  after  all,  much  better  than  the  greater 
number  of  free  schools  supported  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions :  indeed;,  many  of  the  common  village  dame  schools 
are  far  superior  to  some  of  the  so-called  National  schools 
of  the  metropolis.  We  have  found  that  poor  parents  spend 
year  after  year  in  shifting  their  children  from  one  free 
school  to  another,  in  the  vain  hope  of  finding  one  in  which 
they  would  learn  something,  and  are  often  obliged  at  last 
to  send  them  to  an  expensive  private  evening  school,  in 
order  to  qualify  them  for  any  situation  above  that  of  a 
mere  errand-boy. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  in  a  large  school,  where 
there  may  be  not  a  thousand,  but  say  three  hundred  chil- 
dren, and  only  one  master,  it  is  not  possible  that  he 
should  give  to  each  child,  individually,  any  portion  of  his 
attention.  Although  five  minutes  of  explanation  in  the 
shape  of  a  familiar  conversation  with  a  child  would  help 
it  over  many  difficulties,  the  time  cannot  be  given.  Five 
minutes  to  each  child  would  require  that  the  master 
should  spend  twenty-five  hours  in  his  school  every  day 
(if  it  were  long  enough),  instead  of  six.  In  such  a  school, 
therefore,  there  must  always  be  some  children  to  whom 
the  master  has  never  even  spoken.  Their  instruction 
must  always  be  given  in  classes ;  in  which  case  a  general 
explanation  is  seldom  equally  adapted  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  all,  and  in  which  the  attention  of  all  cannot  be 
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so  effectually  secured  as  when  a  child  is  individually  ad- 
Jj    dressed.    Or  individual  explanation  must  be  given  by  the 

boy  monitors,  who  may,  or  may  not,  be  disposed  to  take 
ce,    upon  themselves  the  trouble.    Even,  therefore,  under  a 

master  of  extraordinary^  ability,  (and  Joseph  Lancaster 

was  such  a  man,)  the  system  must  have  its  defects  ;  but 
0"  how  serious  must  they  be  when  the  master  is  only  a 
)t-  person  of  second  or  third-rate  talent !  which  is  the  case 
i;  in  at  least  nineteen  schools  out  of  twenty.  Let  an  in- 
it,  different  master  be  supported  by  indifferent  monitors, 
d,  and  what  may  be  called  a  school  is,  in  fact,  a  mere 
HQ  nursery  for  ignorance,  idleness,  and  vice.  Some  of  these 
lie  schools  are,  on  this  account,  positive  nuisances,  which, 
le.  if  they  cannot  be  reformed,  ought  to  be  put  down, 
ite  Mr.  Claydon,  the  master  of  the  Ratcliffe  workhouse,  a 
on    very  intelligent  man,  says, 

I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  but  when  the  boys  from  this  workhouse 
were  sent  to  the  National  school  in  this  neighbourhood,  there  was  not  one 
>     of  them  that  turned  out  well ;  and,  even  in  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
31}     metic,  they  made  no  progress  while  they  remained," 

"I  A  \ady  at  Farringdon  (whose  name  we  are  not  at  li- 
1^  berty  to  mention)  informs  us,  that  on  looking  over  the 
list  of  the  girls  who  had  attended  a  National  school  there, 
she  found  few  of  them  had  maintained  a  good  character 
>  ^  in  after  life ;  and  that  it  was  a  common  remark,  that  a 
modest  and  innocent  girl,  on  being  sent  to  that  school, 
became  bold  and  impudent  in  her  manners. 

The  best  schools  on  the  monitorial  system  are  the 
,     British  and  Foreign  School  Society's  model  school  in 
'I    the  Borough-road ;  Mr.  Lowe*s  school  in  Harp-alley, 
Farringdon-street ;  and  one  kept  by  Mr.  Kemp,  in  Fisher- 
street,  Eagle-street.   The  Borough-road  school,  however, 
'.'^   being  a  normal   school,  the  master  has  the  assistance 
of  the  young  men  and  women  who  are  attending  to  learn 
the  system,*  and  of  occasional  lecturers.    All  of  these 

*  Although  these  are  necessarily  novices,  the  influence  of  their  mere 
presence  in  maintaining  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  school  must  be 
2    considerable.    In  the  unpretending  rank  of  monitors,  also,  there  are 
..     youths  who  ought  more  properly  to  be  called  junior  ushers,  or  assistant 
teachers.    One  of  these,  as  we  are  informed,  acted  as  an  assistant 
■-'    teacher  in  another  school,  and  has  been  sent  out  to  organize  several 
schools  upon  the  British  system.    The  Borough-road  boys'  school  con- 
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schools  carry  on  a  much  more  extended  system  of  in- 
struction than  is  common  to  the  National  schools.* 
The  school  in  Harp-alley  has  attained  considerable  cele- 
brity by  its  cultivation  of  vocal  music. 

tains  600  children  ;  but  it  is  now  admitted  that  this  number  is  too  many 
for  one  master.    Mr.  Dunn  says, 

"  We  think  that  a  school  of  200,  or,  at  the  most,  250  children,  is  a 
desirable  number  to  be  under  one  teacher.  The  committee  once  had 
the  impression  that  500  or  700  children  could  be  advantageously  taught 
together  ;  but  we  find  by  experience  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ob- 
tain masters  with  sufficient  energy,  either  physical  or  moral,  to  instruct 
so  large  a  number." — Minutes  of  Evidence,  page  24. 

It  is  important  that  this  should  be  generally  known,  and  also  that 
without  paid  monitors  the  system  will  not  work  effectively. 

*  The  following  account,  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  is  correct, 
of  the  model  school  of  the  National  School  Society,  appeared  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle.  '  : 

"  EDUCATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  annual  examination  of  the  children  of  the  National  Society's  i 

Central  Model  School,  Westminster,  was  held  last  Wednesday  week.  » 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  and  about  two  i 

hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  present.    The  examination  com-  l 

menced  with  the  junior  class  of  boys,  and  consisted  in  hearing  them  read  t 

some  printed  extracts  from  the  Scripture,  relating  to  the  histoiy  of  Lot.  -  I 

We  were  struck  with  the  inappropriateness  of  this  lesson.    Perhaps  ii 

there  is  no  part  of  the  Bible  to  which  it  is  so  little  desirable  to  direct  (j 

the  attention  of  youth  as  to  this  narrative.    It  appeared,  however,  to  li 

have  been  one  which  had  made  but  little  impression  upon  the  minds  of  ti 

the  children.  When  they  had  finished,  they  were  asked  several  questions  L 

relating  to  the  facts  they  had  read.  Some  of  their  answers  were  given  cl 
very  correctly  ;  but,  notwithstanding  their  previous  drilling,  one  unhappy 

urchin,  when  asked,  *  Who  were  the  two  men  who  came  to  Lot?*  blun-  p( 

dered  out,  '  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.*  The  boys  being  dismissed,  a  class  of  in 

girls  were  introduced,  who,  in  like  manner,  read  some  portion  of  Scrip-  ,  jx 

ture  history,  were  interrogated  thereupon,  and  repeated  the  catechism  ta 

and  the  collects  :  they  did  not,  however,  appear  thoroughly  to  under-  sc 

stand  the  meaning  of  the  words  *  ascending '  and  *  descending,'  for  several  ta 

of  the  girls,  in  answer  to  the  question,  *  What  did  Christ  do  after  his  Lii 

crucifixion  V  replied,  *  He  descended  into  heaven.'  This  error  being  cor-  Al 

rected,  other  classes,  first  of  boys,  then  of  girls,  were  introduced,  and  ny 

went  through  the  same  ceremony,  the  only  variation  being  that  two  of  coi 

the  higher  classes  performed  (not,  however,  without  some  stoppages)  a  cai 

sum  in  addition,  and  another  sum  in  practice.    When  the  turn  came  for  i  to 

the  higher  class  to  be  examined,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor  broke  through  le^ 

the  printed  form  of  questions, — to  which  the  children  had  learned  their  at 

answers  by  heart, — and  put  a  great  number  which  occurred  to  him  at  the  tio 
moment,  connected  with  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah.    Here,  however,  the 
children  were  sadly  at  fault ;  and,  to  do  them  justice,  it  was  not  to  be 

expected  they  could  be  otherwise.    Many  of  the  questions  were  of  a  fjf, 

character  which  a  profound  biblical  critic  would  have  found  it  difficult  i  • 
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The  inefficiency  of  the  National  and  British  schools 
may  be  traced  in  a  great  nieasure  to  the  poverty  of  their 
resources.  To  secure  the  services  of  even  good  moni- 
tors, it  is  necessary  to  pay  them.    A  boy,  if  his  parents 

to  answer  ;  and  we  heard  two  or  three  gentlemen  sitting  near  us  re- 
mark, once  or  twice,  that  they  should  have  been  equally  puzzled  with 
the  boys  how  to  reply  to  some  of  the  interrogations. 

*'  Some  pains  appeared  to  have  been  taken  with  the  children's  read- 
ing, which,  on  the  whole,  was  satisfactory.  But,  we  much  object  to  the 
practice  of  compelling  the  children  to  make  a  genuflexion  every  time 
they  pronounce  the  name  of  Jesus.  As  this  word  occurred  some  thirty 
or  forty  times  in  the  course  of  reading  one  chapter,  the  eiFect  of  a  large 
class  of  girls  dropping  a  low  curtsey  at  every  ten  or  twentieth  syllable 
had  rather  a  risible  eiFect  than  one  calculated  to  produce  serious 
thoughts  of  the  sacred  character  of  Christ,  and  of  his  divine  mission. 
This  is  surely  a  superstitious  rendering  of  the  text — that  at  the  name  of 
Jesus  every  knee  shall  bow,  and  was  not  the  meaning  which  that  pas- 
sage was  intended  to  convey. 

We  regret  to  observe,  that  notwithstanding  the  length  of  the  exa- 
mination connected  with  the  historical  facts  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
with  some  points  of  the  catechism,  not  a  single  question  was  asked  re- 
lating to  any  of  the  moral  duties  of  life,  or  calculated  to  show  whether 
the  children  had  been  taught  the  connexion  between  the  moral  obliga- 
tions of  religion  and  their  temporal  as  well  as  their  future  interests. 
No  mention  was  made  about  duty  to  parents,  love  to  one  another,  the 
importance  of  truth,  honesty,  industry,  perseverance,  &c.  ;  but  the  in- 
quiries were  confined  chiefly  to  mere  historical  facts,  relating  to  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  Rebecca,  Hezekiah,  Elisha,  Elijah,  &c.  (To  the  ques- 
tion, '  Who  was  Jacob  V  the  girls  answered,  *  One  of  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel  ')  The  examination  concluded  with  a  hymn,  and  by  all  the 
children  (falling  down  upon  their  knees)  repeating  the  Lord's  prayer. 

"  We  have  now  described  the  whole  course  of  instruction  which  ap- 
pears to  be  pursued  at  this  school  ;  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  (very 
imperfectly  taught,)  the  creed,  the  catechism,  the  collects,  and  some 
portion  of  Scripture  history.  The  children  were  not  exercised  in  men- 
tal arithmetic,  nor  in  geography.  The  elements  of  none  of  the  natural 
sciences,  connected  with  the  arts  or  manufactures,  are  allowed  to  be 
taught  in  this  school.  No  books  are  introduced  relating  to  general 
history,  or  natural  history — to  the  heavens  above,  or  the  earth  beneath. 
Although  we  are  far  from  looking  with  a  too  friendly  eye  upon  the 
rival  establishment  of  the  Borough-road  school,  (for  the  people  of  this 
country  have  a  right  to  a  much  more  eflicient  system  of  education  than 
can  be  conferred  by  the  plans  of  either  Bell  or  Lancaster, )  we  are  bound 
to  confess  that  in  every  respect,  especially  including  scriptural  know- 
ledge and  arithmetic,  the  children  of  the  Borough-road  school  evince 
a  far  greater  degree  of  proficiency  than  those  of  the  Westminster  Na- 
tional school.  In  the  Borough-road  school,  also,  geography,  natural 
history,  geometry,  outline  drawing,  astronomy,  and  the  elements  of 
several  other  sciences,  are,  at  least  professedly,  taught,  however  imper- 
fectly. 

*'  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  National  school  we  have  been  de- 
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be  poor,  is  always  taken  away  from  school  when  he  can 
earn  3^.  per  week  by  his  labour,  unless  fed  or  clothed,  or 
paid  at  the  school.  Some  schools  pay  their  monitors  1^. 
Qd,  per  week ;  but  this  is  not  found  sufficient  to  retain 
them.  The  majority  of  schools,  however,  are  not  able  to 
pay  them  more  than  sixpence  or  fourpence,  and  some  not 
at  all;  so  that  there  is  often  not  a  boy  or  girl  in  the 
school  at  all  qualified  for  the  post. 

The  same  cause  prevents  properly  qualified  masters 
and  mistresses  from  being  appointed  to  these  schools. 
The  salaries  bear,  in  almost  all  cases,  no  proportion  to  the 
services  to  be  performed.  The  master  of  the  Borough- 
road  school,  a  very  fit  and  proper  person,  has  a  salary  of 
200/. ;  but  the  average  salary  of  a  master  for  a  British  or 
National  school  is  under  60/. — a  smaller  sum  than  can 
be  earned  by  many  journeymen  mechanics.  No  person 
capable  of  succeeding  in  any  other  walk  of  life  is  willing 
to  take  upon  himself  the  arduous  duties  of  a  school- 
master* for  this  amount  of  remuneration,  and  the  evi- 
dence given  before  the  House  of  Commons  on  this 
subject  is  to  the  effect,  that  when  a  properly  qualified 
person  is  induced  to  take  the  charge  of  a  school,  he 
is  sure  in  two  or  three  years  to  find  some  more  pro- 
fitable source  of  employment.  Poverty,  however,  is  not 
always  the  cause  of  the  inefficiency  of  these  schools. 
Some  are  rich ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  delusion  that 
by  mechanical  methods  children  can  be  made  wholly  to 

scribing  is  the  central,  model,  and  normal  school  of  a  society  which 
professes  to  educate  516,000  children  of  the  poorer  classes.  From  this 
normal  school,  the  teachers  are  supplied  for  most  of  the  provincial  Na- 
tional schools.  There  is  no  reason  to  conclude  that  the  offspring  are 
better  than  the  parent ;  and,  iu  fact,  we  are  acquainted  with  some  Na- 
tional schools  in  which  children  are  not  allowed  to  learn  to  write,  and 
in  which  reading  only  is  taught. 

The  friends  of  the  working  classes  will  do  well  to  consider  how  long 
this  stinted  measure  of  instruction  shall  continue  to  be  doled  out  as  the 
sum  total  of  the  education  to  which  516,000  persons  are  entitled,  put- 
ting aside  altogether  the  numbers  receiving  no  kind  of  instruction  what- 
ever.   It  is  time  public  opinion  began  to  be  directed  to  this  subject. 

*  One  reason  why  schools  are  not  more  useful  will  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  instructors  have  not  qualified  themselves  for  usefulness,  and 
that  it  is  utterly  vain  to  expect  lessons  of  virtue  and  wisdom  from  men 
who  flee  to  the  preceptor's  chair  only  as  a  refuge  from  destitution  ;  the 
last  hope  of  the  unfortunate*^^ — Dunnes  Normal  School  Manual. 
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teach  each  other,  and  that  nothing  further  is  required 
than  a  person  to  walk  round  the  room  and  keep  them  in 
order,*  the  money  is  always  applied,  not  to  securing  com- 
petent masters,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  them,  but  to 
clothing  the  children.  Still,  in  most  instances,  so  inade- 
quate are  the  resources  of  these  schools,  that  where  the 
school  committees  are  sufficiently  liberal  to  allow  geo- 
graphy and  natural  history  to  be  taught,  they  are  unable 
to  procure  maps  and  suitable  books  ;  and  the  whole  fur- 
niture of  a  school  is  confined  to  a  few  slates  and  reading 
lessons  pasted  on  boards. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  anything  more  into- 
lerable to  a  child,  than  to  have  to  read  from  these  boards 
over  and  over  again  the  same  lesson,t  until  he  can  repeat 
it  with  his  eyes  shut,  instead  of  having  the  opportunity 
given  him  of  reading  through  a  series  of  simple  and  in- 
teresting books,  on  useful  subjects.  Still  worse,  however, 
are  the  spelling  lessons,  taught  upon  the  same  system  as 
in  the  Sunday  schools,  to  which  we  have  alluded.J  Co- 
lumns of  words,  with  their  meanings,  are  learned  only  to 
be  forgotten  ;  for,  after  all,  the  orthography  and  signifi- 
cation of  words  can  only  be  effectually  acquired  by  study- 
ing them  as  they  stand  in  connexion  with  others — some- 
times reading,  and  sometimes  copying.  In  this  case,  one 
word  assists  to  explain  the  meaning  of  another,  and  its 

*  This  delusion  is  one  which  prevails  very  generally  among  school 
committees.  We  have  recently  met  with  an  instance  in  which,  notwith- 
standing the  strong  remonstrances  of  the  master,  a  school  committee 
has  opposed  itself  to  the  efficient  payment  even  of  the  monitors,  althouo-h 
the  school  is  greatly  suffering  in  consequence.  In  Mr.  Dunn's  Normal 
School  Manual  there  are  some  striking  observations  to  show  that  the  mo- 
nitorial system,  to  be  efficient,  requires  a  master  of  superior  ability. 

t  These  lessons,  which  are  always  scriptural,  appear  to  us  very  in- 
judiciously selected.  The  first  one  we  observed  on  entering  a  school 
the  other  day,  was  a  chapter  beginning  with  *•  Whoremongers  and 
adulterers  God  shall  judge.''  But  this  does  not  evince  so  great  a  want  of 
judgment  as  that  of  making  the  history  of  Lot  one  of  the  first  class 
reading  lessons  published  by  the  Society  for  the  diflf'usion  of  Christian 
Knowledge,  for  the  use  of  the  National  schools. 

t  It  is  right  to  except  from  this  censure  the  Borough  Road  school,  and 
some  others  we  have  seen,  in  which  the  spelling  lesson  is  made  the 
vehicle  of  a  great  quantity  of  information  connected  with  the  word  :  we 
think,  however,  the  same  information  would  be  much  better  impartetl 
through  the  medium  of  a  series  of  useful  reading  lessons,  upon  which 
questions  might  be  asked. 
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form  or  spelling  becomes  impressed  upon  the  mind  with- 
out an  effort. 

A  serious  fault  of  the  system  is,  that  it  requires  all  the 
children  to  be  present  in  one  great  room :  the  master  not 
being  able  to  trust  the  monitors  out  of  his  sight,  and 
having  no  assistants,  must  have  both  the  monitors  and 
their  classes  always  under  his  eye.  In  the  best  German 
schools  there  are  several  class-rooms ;  the  advantage  of 
which  is,  that  the  lessons  given  to  one  class  do  not  dis- 
turb or  interrupt  another.  In  the  Lancasterian  and  Bell 
schools,  children  of  all  ages,  from  five  to  fifteen,  are  in 
one  room.  The  master  has  quite  enough  to  do  to  pre- 
serve order,  without  attending  to  anything  else ;  and  to 
effect  this,  he  is  obliged  against  his  will  often  to  resort 
to  corporeal  punishment,  or  otherwise  to  talk  and  shout 
himself  hoarse  in  calHng  silence.  Were  schools  properly 
constituted,  there  would  be  a  number  of  class-rooms,  and 
never  more  than  fifty  children  in  one  room,  all  as  nearly 
as  possible  of  the  same  age  and  capacitieSc  By  this  ar- 
rangement, the  little  children  would  be  enabled  to  give 
loose  to  their  tongues  without  interrupting  the  studies  of 
the  older  pupils.  Under  the  present  system,  the  noise  of 
some  schools  is  quite  insupportable ;  but  the  rigid  silence 
observed  in  others,  often  enforced  by  the  most  cruel  ap- 
plication of  the  cane,  is  equally  unfavourable  to  improve- 
ment. 

Another  fault  is,  that  there  is  no  efficient  inspection 
and  superintendence.  The  British  and  Fm'eign  School 
Society  and  the  National  Society  employ  an  agent  to 
visit  different  schools,  and  report  concerning  the  number 
of  children  taught  in  them ;  but,  although  his  report 
cannot  be  without  influence,  he  is  without  authority  to 
interfere,  however  he  may  lament  what  is  bad.  All 
the  schools  are  independent  of  each  other,  and  of  the 
parent  society.  They  are  under  the  control  of  commit- 
tees, often  composed  of  persons  who  have  not  the  slightest 
notion  in  what  the  difference  consists  between  a  good 
and  a  bad  education,  and  who  have  merely  allowed  their 
names  to  appear  as  committee-men  because  solicited  to 
do  so.  The  difficulty  of  getting  these  committees  to 
Tneet  to  transact  any  business  is  very  great.  We  were 
informed  in  one  instance,  that  out  of  a  committee  of 
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seventy,  sometimes  three  cannot  be  induced  to  assemble 
once  a  month.  Perhaps  they  once  took  an  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  the  school;  but  whatever  interest  may  at 
one  time  be  felt,  it  invariably  dies  away,  and  the  entire 
management  is  left  to  the  master,  the  secretary,  or 
some  individual  more  active  and  zealous  than  the  rest. 
Mr.  Dunn  states, 

Some  schools  are  always  in  debt,  simply  because  their  committees 
make  no  effort  to  raise  subscriptions  ;  seldom  assembling  ;  when  they 
do  meet,  no  interest  in  the  work  is  displayed  ;  examinations  of  the 
school  are  deferred  ;  reports  are  unpublished ;  the  subscribers,  hearing 
nothing  of  the  institution,  one  by  one  fall  off ;  debt  accumulates  ;  com- 
plaints multiply ;  and,  at  last,  a  school,  on  the  erection  of  which  hun- 
dreds of  pounds  have  been  expended,  and  which  has  conferred  inesti- 
mable benefits  on  thousands  of  children,  is  closed  for  no  other  reason 
than  this, — the  parties  who  have  undertaken  its  management  are  desti- 
tute of  any  real  attachment  to  the  cause  of  education." 

The  following  instance  will  show  how  little  depend- 
ence is  to  be  placed  upon  the  superintending  care  of  a 
school-committee  composed  of  honorary  members. 

MERTON  NATIONAL  SCHOOL. 

"  February  7th,  1837. — This  school  was  founded  by  the  Rev.  E.  H. 
Bond,  rector  of  the  parish,  in  the  year  1831.  The  school-house  was 
built  partly  through  donations  and  the  sales  effected  at  a  fancy  fair, 
and  partly  by  the  help  of  a  grant  of  110^.  received  through  the  Na- 
tional School  Society,  being  part  of  the  money  annually  voted  by  the 
House  of  Commons  for  similar  purposes.  The  present  average  number 
of  scholars  is  but  thirty,  consisting  of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages.  Some  • 
times  there  have  been  sixty.  They  learn  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, and  the  girls  needle-work.  There  is  a  schoolmistress,  but  no 
schoolmaster.  She  receives  as  part  of  her  salary  the  weekly  payments 
of  the  children,  each  paying  twopence  per  week.  Her  salary  and  emo- 
luments together  have  not,  hov^^ever,  amounted  to  more  than  30/.  per 
annum  ;  but  she  has  her  apartments,  fire,  coals,  and  candles,  besides. 
The  factories  in  the  neighbourhood  very  much  injure  the  school  by  taking 
away  the  children. 

Mrs.  Searle,  the  schoolmistress,  had  been  instructed  in  the  Na- 
tional school  system,  at  the  society's  school  in  Baldwin's-gardens. 
She  expressed  herself  as  exceedingly  dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  the 
Merton  school.  It  was  now  entirely  neglected  by  the  original  sup- 
porters. She  observed,  *  The  rector  is  a  very  worthy  man,  and  at  one 
time  he  took  a  very  active  part ;  but  since  his  marriage  he  very  seldom 
pays  us  a  visit,  and  never  stays  to  assist  in  the  instruction  of  the  chil- 
dren. When  the  school  was  founded,  seven  ladies  were  named  to  form  a 
Committee  of  management.  They  have  never  held  a  single  meeting ; 
there  has  been  no  examination  of  the  children ,  and  several  of  the  com- 
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mittee  have  never  been  once  in  the  school.  The  annual  subscriptions, 
hy  which  the  school  is  chiefly  supported,  amount  but  to  25/.  per  annum, 
and  I  fear  the  school  must  eventually  be  given  up.  Feeling  this  to  be 
the  case,  I  have  lately  sent  in  my  resignation  ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
one  of  the  ladies  forming  the  committee,  whom  I  had  never  seen  be- 
fore, visited  the  school  for  the  first  time.'  " 

INFANT  SCHOOLS. 

These  form  quite  a  new  feature  in  education,  and  one 
which  promises  to  prove  ultimately  of  immense  practical 
importance  to  the  interests  of  the  great  mass  of  the  work^ 
ing  population.  Among  the  lowest  of  the  poor,  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  the  children  work  for  their  living  will 
always  prevent  their  remaining  at  school  after  they  have 
passed  the  age  of  ten,  for  a  period  sufficiently  long  to  be 
of  any  benefit.  But  a  considerable  amount  of  elementary 
knowledge  may  be  communicated  before  that  age,  under 
a  judicious  system,  enough  to  lay  a  foundation  for  future 
attainments  out  of  school.  Every  effort  should  therefore 
be  directed  to  the  rendering  these  schools,  first  really 
efficient,  and  then  as  numerous  as  possible.  To  this  end, 
let  us  inquire  into  their  present  state. 

Mr.  Wilderspin  and  Robert  Owen  both  claim  the  merit 
of  having  originated  the  Infant  School  System.  The 
first  hints,  however,  appear  to  have  been  given  by  Pes- 
talozzi.  The  schools  at  New  Lanark  were  commenced  at 
the  suggestion  of  Joseph  Lancaster,  who,  on  paying  a  visit 
to  Owen  at  his  cotton-mills,  represented  to  him  in  such 
vivid  colours  the  immense  good  that  he  had  the  power  of 
effecting,  that  Owen  was  induced  immediately  to  erect 
the  magnificent  school-rooms  which  now  exist  in  that 
establishment.  An  infant  school  was  not  thought  of  at 
first ;  but  the  idea  of  forming  one  arose  from  the  danger 
the  little  children  were  in,  without  any  one  to  look  after 
them,  of  falling  into  the  stream  of  water  which  works  the 
machinery  of  the  mills.  Mr.  Buchanan  undertook  the 
task  of  collecting  them  together,  and  forming  for  them  a 
system  of  instruction,  blended  with  amusement.  He 
succeeded,  partly  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Owen,  who 
described  what  he  had  witnessed  on  the  Continent.  Mr- 
Buchanan  was  subsequently  engaged  by  Mr.  John  Smith, 
acting  in  conjunction  with  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  John 
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Russell,  and  Mr.  Mill,  to  form  an  infant  school  in  West- 
minster, which  now  exists  in  Vincent-square,  and  which 
was  the  first  established  in  England.  Subsequently, 
Mr.  Wilderspin  became  the  master  of  an  infant  school 
in  Spitalfields,  introduced  some  new  methods  of  his  own,* 
and  having  a  talent  for  lecturing,  went  about  the  coun- 
try with  a  praiseworthy  zeal,  establishing  infant  schools 
in  every  direction.  A  society  which  existed  under  the 
name  of  the  Infant  School  Society,  and  of  which  Mr. 
Greaves  was  secretary,  has  fallen  to  the  ground ;  but 
recently  a  new  society  has  been  formed  in  London,  called 
the  Home  and  Colonial  Infant  School  Society,  Gray's-inn- 
lane  Road.  This  society,  formed  under  the  auspices 
of  Mr.  Plumptre,  Lord  Henley,  and  other  gentlemen, 
is,  we  fear,  established  upon  too  narrow  a  basis  to  effect 
any  extensive  good.  The  object  is,  very  properly,  to 
give  a  religious  education ;  but  the  manner  of  giving  it 
will  be  found  practically  to  exclude  the  children  of  Ca- 
tholics and  of  some  classes  of  Dissenters,  while  the 
necessity  of  secular  instruction  will,  we  are  apprehensive, 
be  too  much  overlooked. 

We  are  informed  that  the  honorary  secretary,  J.  S. 
Reynolds,  Esq.  is  an  enlightened  philanthropist;  but  we 
were  sorry  to  learn  that  in  two  or  three  instances  the 
committee  have  refused  the  co-operation  of  persons  of 
unexceptionable  character,  (one  a  Dissenting  minister,) 
because  their  religious  opinions  were  not  exactly  in  ac- 
cordance with  those  of  some  of  the  leading  members. 

At  their  last  pubUc  meeting  several  of  the  speakers 
denounced,  in  the  strongest  terms,  all  those  plans  of  edu- 

*  We  believe  Mr.  Wilderspin  has  originated  some  improvements 
in  the  system  of  infant  school  education  ;  but  Mr.  Wilderspin  claims 
so  much,  that  many  persons  have  been  led  to  refuse  him  that  degree 
of  credit  to  which  he  is  fairly  entitled.  For  example,  he  claims 
a  beneficial  interest  in  an  instrument  called  the  Arithmeticoriy  of  which 
he  says  he  was  the  inventor.  This  instrument,  which  consists  of 
a  number  of  balls  in  a  frame  of  wires,  for  teaching  children  to  count, 
was  described,  in  a  work  on  arithmetic,  by  Mr.  Friend,  published  forty 
years  ago.  The  instrument,  however,  is  of  much  older  date.  It  is  the 
same,  in  principle,  as  the  Abacus  of  the  Romans  ;  and,  in  its  form,  re- 
sembles as  nearly  as  possible  the  Swan  pan  of  the  Chinese,  of  which 
there  is  a  drawing  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  Mr.  Wilderspin 
merely  invented  the  name. 
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cation  which,  by  appointing  separate  teachers  for  re- 
ligious instruction,  would  enable  the  children  of  parents 
belonging  to  different  denominations  to  be  educated  to- 
gether. One  gentleman  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  no 
lesson  should  be  given  which  had  not  immediately  or  in- 
directly some  reference  to  the  Bible.  "  If,"  said  he,  "  the 
lesson  should  be  on  the  subject  of  a  flower,  the  children 
should  be  taught  to  remember  every  passage  in  Scripture 
in  which  the  word  flower  is  mentioned.  They  should  be 
reminded  that  '  man  cometh  forth  like  a  flower,  and  is 
cut  down.' " 

Upon  this  mode  of  conveying  religious  instruction, 
which,  however  calculated  to  defeat  its  object,  is  too  com- 
mon not  only  to  Infant  schools,  but  also  to  the  British 
and  National  schools  throughout  the  country,  Mr.  Simp- 
son, in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  makes  the  following  observations  : — 

**  I  know  schools,  with  well-meaning  but  imperfectly  educated  di- 
rectors, where  the  Bible  is  the  school-book,  the  only  school-book ;  where 
a  large  Bible  is  selected,  and  placed  upon  a  stand  in  the  middle  of  the 
school,  impressing — at  least  leaving  the  impression  to  take  effect  upon 
the  minds  of  the  young,  that  the  Bible  is  the  only  book  in  the  world, 
and  addressing  to  it  something  almost  of  an  idolatrous  respect.  In 
these  schools  every  lesson,  however  secular,  arises  out  of,  and  comes  back 
to  the  Bible  :  for  example,  if  the  lesson  should  be  the  natural  history 
of  the  bear,  it  will  not  be  permitted  to  be  entered  into  till  the  passage 
be  read  about  the  bear  that  tore  the  children  that  mocked  Elijah  ;  and 
if  the  lesson  should  peradventure  turn  to  the  goat,  the  description  of  the 
day  of  judgment,  with  the  goat  upon  the  left  hand,  and  the  sheep  upon 
the  right,  is  for  it  found  out  and  read.  This  leads  to  the  inculcation  of 
the  hurtful  error  (for  I  hold  that  by  the  arrangements  of  the  Creator  no 
error  is  harmless)  that  the  Bible  is  given  to  teach  all  knowledge  (scien- 
tific included),  and  that  nothing  can  be  true  which  is  not  to  be  found 
there.  The  question  in  such  schools  always  is,  What  does  the  Bible 
say  upon  this  point  1  and  the  error  is  inculcated  that  God  has  opened 
only  one,  and  not  two  great  books — the  book  of  nature  as  well  as  the 
book  of  revelation,  and  has  not  made  one  to  throw  light  upon  the  other, 
provided  they  are  separately  studied.  The  effect  of  this  upon  secular 
knowledge  is  such  as  to  unfit  young  people  so  trained  for  after-life ; 
the  mind  is  weakened  and  injured  by  it,  and  it  will  be  practically  found 
that  the  children  coming  from  such  schools  will  be  exceedingly  imper- 
fectly educated,  if  they  can  be  said  to  be  educated  at  all.  In  those  of 
them  who  have  particularly  excitable  temperaments,  religious  feelings 
will  take  hold  often  to  a  dangerous  extent,  so  as  to  subject  the  young 
person  to  the  influences  of  fanaticism,  and  (if  there  is  a  free  disposition) 
to  religious  insanity.  But,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  it  will  ope- 
rate in  the  way  of  disgust,  by  over  doing  religious  instruction,  and  the 
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Bible  and  the  reiterated  instructions  will  be  all  thrown  away  whenever 
the  pupil  escapes  into  freedom.  It  is  in  this  way  I  hold,  secondly,  that 
religion  is  injured  by  this  mode  of  education,  and  the  end  is  defeated, 
for  over-doing  is  always  attended  with  disgust.  It  happens,  in  striking 
confirmation,  that  a  report  given  in  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  by  their  Committee  of  Superintendence  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  Highland  Schools,  particularly  dwell  upon  the  fact,  that  the 
visitors  always  found  the  pupils  who  had  made  most  progress  in  secular 
knowledge  the  best  instructed  in  religious.  I  should  hold  also  that  the 
tendency  to  over-do,  and  over-task,  by  religious  instruction  in  infant 
schools,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  effectual  ways  of  abusing  those  in- 
stitutions, in  the  way  cautioned  against  by  Dr.  Brigham,  that  can  be 
conceived.  There  is  so  great  a  zeal  and  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
ligious to  inculcate  religion,  that  they  think  they  can  never  over-do  it, 
and  therefore  the  infant  brain  is  over-worked  by  an  excess  of  religious  in- 
struction, and  runs  the  risk  of  being  injured  by  that  which  ought  to  be 
made,  if  properly  inculcated,  a  source  of  pleasure,  being  made  a  source 
of  unsuitable  intellectual  labour." 

How  far  these  remarks  are  applicable  to  infant  schools 
may  be  judged  of  by  any  person  who  will  take  the  trou- 
ble to  look  through  any  one  of  the  Infant  School  Manuals 
that  have  yet  been  published,  including  Mr.  Wilderspin*s 
Religion,  is  a  very  important  concern.  Much  may  be 
done  even  with  a  little  child  towards  laying  a  foundation 
of  true  piety,  by  simple  explanations,  adapted  to  its  com- 
prehension, of  its  obligations  to  that  infinitely  wise  and 
good  Being  by  whom  existence  has  been  conferred ;  but 
what  are  we  to  say  to  a  system  which  proposes  to  make 
an  infant,  not  yet  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  the  alphabet, 
correctly  acquainted  with  all  the  historical  events  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  with  the  names  of  every  individual 
who  figured  in  them  ? 

The  following  is  one  of  the  first  lessons,  given  in  a 
work  entitled  "  The  Infant  Teacher's  Assistant,"  drawn 
up  by  T.  Bilby  and  R.  B.  Ridgway,  masters  of  the  Chel- 
sea and  Hart-street  infant  schools.  The  work  is  describ- 
ed by  the  Literary  Gazette  as  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind, 
I;  and  has  gone  through  three  editions. 

SCRIPTURE  ALPHABETS. 
I  Tune — Adeste  Jideles  ;  or,  Portugal  New, 

A — is  an  angel,  who  praises  the  Lord ; 
B — is  for  Bible — God's  most  holy  word  ; 
C — is  for  church,  where  the  righteous  resort ; 
D — is  for  devil,  who  wishes  our  hurt." 

The  tune  requires  that  the  first  part  of  the  last  line 
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should  be  repeated  three  times  :  thus, — D,  is  for  devil — 
is  for  devil — D,  is  for  devil,  who  wishes  our  hurt. — 
The  lesson  concludes  thus  : — 

**  U — is  for  Uzzah,  who  died  for  his  sin  ; 
V — is  for  Vashti,  tlie  hard-fated  queen  ; 
W — is  for  whale,  to  Jonah  a  dread  ; 
X — is  a  cross,  upon  which  Jesus  bled  ; 
Y — is  a  yoke,  'tis  the  badge  of  a  slave  ; 
Z — is  for  Zaccheus,  whom  Jesus  did  save." 

The  authors  of  the  work  give  the  following  instruc- 
tions for  using  this  lesson : — 

"  A  child  is  to  stand  in  the  rostrum,  having  twenty-six  squares  of 
wood,  on  which  are  painted  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  great  and  small. 
The  child  then  holding  up  the  square  on  which  the  letters  A  a  are 
drawn,  calls  aloud  *  A  stands  for  angel,  who  praises  the  Lord  which 
the  children,  looking  at  the  letter,  repeat  after  him.  He  then  holds  up 
B  b,  and  so  on  throughout  the  whole  twenty-six  squares.  Thus  the 
children  become  familiarized  with  the  letters,  and  at  the  same  time  their 
little  minds  are  stored  with  Scripture  truths,  which,  under  the  teaching 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  may  lead  them  to  a  know^ledge  of  Him,  whom  to 
know  is  life  eternal.*' 

Messrs.  Bilby  and  Ridgway,  not  content  with  compel- 
ling little  children  of  two  and  three  years  of  age  to  repeat 
all  these  hard  words  about  things  which  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible they  can  understand,  proceed  to  give  two  other 
Scripture  Alphabets  of  a  similar  tenor  :  a  few  lines  from 
one  of  them  will  suffice  : — 

G — is  for  Goshen,  a  rich  and  good  land  ; 
H — is  for  Horeb,  where  Moses  did  stand  ; 
I — is  for  Italy,  where  Rome  stands  so  fair  ; 
J — is  for  Joppa,  and  Peter  lodged  there  ; 
K — is  for  Kadish,  where  Miriam  died  ; 
L — is  for  Lebanon,  can't  be  denied." 

The  above  may  be  considered  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
work;  but  the  heading  of  some  of  the  chapters  which 
follow  the  preceding  lesson  will  show  further  what  kind 
of  measure  is  taken  of  the  capacities  of  little  children 
by  the  authors,  and  what  the  children  are  required  to 
learn. 

1.  The  names  of  all  the  books  in  the  Old  and  Nevv^  Testament. 

2.  All  the  passages  relating  to  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

3.  The  parallels  between  Moses  and  Jesus. 

4.  The  names  of  all  the  mountains  mentioned  in  Scripture. 

5.  The  principal  prophecies  relating  to  Christ. 

6.  Sins  recorded  in  Scripture,  with  examples. 
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7.  All  that  is  said  of  No.  7  in  Scripture. 

8.  Ditto         of  No.  40. 

9.  The  offices  of  angels. 

10.  Names  given  to  Christ,"  &c. 

The  best  conducted  infant  school  in  London  is  that  in 
Quaker-street,  Spitalfields,  now  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Brown.  This  gentleman  is,  perhaps,  better  calculated 
for  the  duties  of  an  infant  school  teacher  than  any  other 
we  have  met  with ;  but,  like  ail  the  present  masters  of 
these  schools,  in  his  anxiety  to  convey  religious  instruc- 
tion to  the  children,  he  seems  utterly  to  forget  that  the 
Bible  may  contain  some  things  which  a  little  child,  who 
has  only  just  learned  to  run  alone,  may  not  be  quite 
able  to  comprehend,  and  which  would  be  better  deferred 
till  a  riper  age.  Mr.  Brown  has  published  several  works 
for  the  use  of  infant  schools ;  in  one  of  them,  entitled 

An  Essay  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Infant  Mind,"  we 
find  (page  52)  a  lesson  designed,  apparently,  to  place 
his  infant  pupils,  as  much  as  possible,  upon  a  level  with 
Hebrew  scholars.    The  children  are  to  be  told  that 

"  Genesis  (jenne&is)  means,  original  rise  ;  history  of  the  creation  ;  ca- 
binet of  the  greatest  antiquities. 

Exodus  (exodus),  a  way  ;  a  going  out ;  a  sacred  rule  of  law  and  justice. 

Nehemiah  (nehemya),  direction  of  the  Lord  ;  reformation  of  church  and 
state. 

Job  (job),  sorrowful ;  the  school  of  patience. 

Isaiah  (izaia),  salvation  of  the  Lord  ;  the  evangelical  prophet. 

Zechaiah  (zekaiya)^  man  of  the  Lord  ;  prophetic  science,"  &c. 

In  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Glasgow  Model  In- 
fant School,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  David 
Stow,  the  principle  is  broadly  laid  down,  that — 

The  only  school-book  shall  be  the  Bible,  from  which  the  master 
shall  read  every  lesson  for  the  day,  under  the  following  arrangements  : 
Monday — Bible  biography. 

Tuesday — Bible  history,  or  illustrations  of  animal  nature, 
Wednesday — Moral  duties,  from  Bible  examples  or  precepts. 
Thursday — Miracles  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
Friday — Bible  History,  or  illustrations  of  inanimate  nature. 
Saturday— Parables,  promises,  &c." 

The  following  is  given  as  an  illustration  of  the  Thurs- 
day's Lessons,  in  the  work  entitled  "  Infant  Training 

**  Q.  Now,  children,  what  is  a  miracle? 

A»  Something  done  contrary  to  the  natural  order  of  things,  which 
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men  cannot  do,  like  healing  the  folks  that  were  bitten  with  the  fiery 
serpents. 

Q.  Then  who  can  perform  a  miracle  ? 
A,  None  but  God, 

Q.  Name  one  or  two  miracles  besides  the  one  we  are  now  speaking 
about  ? 

A,  Turning  water  into  wine  ;  raising  the  widow's  son. 

Q.  Any  other,  children  ? 

A.  Raising  Lazarus  from  the  grave,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  children,  can  any  person  come  forth  from  the  grave, 
though  you  and  I  said  *  Come  forth  V 
A,  No,  sir. 
Q.  Why? 

A .  Because  none  but  God  could  do  that. 

Q.  Did  Jesus  raise  Lazarus  from  the  grave  after  he  had  been  dead  1 
A,  Yes,  sir.  ^ 
Q,  Then  what  does  that  prove  ?  j 
A*  It  proves  that  Jesus  must  be  God.  ' 
Q.  Was  Jesus  more  than  God? 

A,  Yes,  he  was  both  God  and  Man ;  for  the  Jews  saw  him,  and  he 
lived  among  them." 

These  and  similar  lessons  are  diversified  by  singing. 
This,  to  the  children,  is  the  most  pleasing  occupation  in 
which  they  are  engaged,  and  it  has  evidently  an  excel- 
lent effect  in  cheerfulizing  the  heart  and  improving  the 
temper.  We  cannot  say  much  in  favour  of  the  words  (to 
which,  however,  the  children  pay  little  attention)  of  the 
majority  of  infant  school  hymns.  We  select  an  example 
of  the  kind  of  hymns  deemed  suitable  for  little  children 
under  six  years  of  age,  from  the  Infant  Teacher  s  As- 
sistant. 

The  woman's  seed  shall  surely  tread, 
Though  wounded,  on  the  serjjent's  head. 
In  Abraham's,  Isaac's,  Jacob's  seed. 
Shall  all  the  earth  be  bless'd  indeed. 
Judah's  sceptre  shall  not  cease, 
Till  Shiloh  come — the  Prince  of  Peace  ! 
His  place  of  birth,  his  line,  his  tribe. 
The  prophets  carefully  describe. 
Born  of  a  virgin,  he  shall  be 
Emmanuel — God  with  us  is  he  ! 
These  records,  in  the  hands  of  Jews, 
Prove  the  Messiah  they  refuse.**  ^ 

*A  work  of  higher  pretensions  than  any  of  the  above 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  published  by  Messrs.  W.  and 

*  We  have  omitted  here  two  songs,  (inserted  in  a  former  edition  of 
the  pamphlet  containing  this  article)  said  to  be  sung  in  some  schools, 
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R.  Chambers  of  Edinburgh,  in  use  in  some  infant  schools, 
is  entitled  "  Infant  Education."  It  contains  some  excel- 
lent suggestions,  and  is  certainly  the  best  work  of  the 
kind  that  has  yet  found  its  way  into  these  schools. 
How  indifferent,  however,  is  the  best,  may  be  judged 
from  the  following  specimen  of  what  the  author  calls 
"  Philosophical  Songs." 

**  Of  oceans  number  five  : 
Two  lie  around  the  poles  ; 
Between  us  and  America, 
The  third,  the  Atlantic,  rolls  : 

The  Indian  ocean  next, 
A  fourth  is  said  to  be  ; 
A  fifth  the  great  Pacific  is, 
From  tempests  ever  free.'' 

A  SONG  ON  THE  SENSES. 

The  organ  curiously  designed, 

By  which  it  is  we  Hear, 
Which  catches  modulated  wind, 

Is  simply  call'd  the  ear. 

The  organ  of  the  sense,  the  Smell, 

Resides  within  the  nose, 
To  which  unfelt,  invisible. 

The  spreading  odour  flows." 

So  much  for  the  mode  of  teaching  children  that  they 
hear  with  their  ears,  and  smell  with  their  noses.  Let  us 
now  see  what  are  the  methods  of  instruction  pursued 
upon  other  subjects  in  infant  schools.  The  following  evi- 
dence relating  to  it  is  given  by  Mr.  H.  Grant : — 

"Arithmetic. — It  being  found  impossible  to  commence  arithmetic 
with  little  children  in  the  ordinary  school  method,  the  infant  school 


in  connexion  with  the  '  British  and  Foreign  School  Society.'  We  do  so 
Upon  reflection,  first,  because  although  we  have  heard  them  sung  in  one 
British  school,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  they  have 
been  introduced  in  others  ;  and  secondly,  because  they  were  not  pub- 
lished with  the  sanction  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society.  The 
songs  alluded  to  were  copied  from  No.  16  of  the  Educational  Magazine, 
(first  series)  in  which  journal  they  were  spoken  of  in  terms  of  the 
highest  eulogy.  This  circumstance  led  us  to  presume  that  the  songs  in 
question  had  been  more  extensively  introduced  than  has  probably  been 
the  case.  They  would  not  have  been  noticed  at  all,  had  it  not  appeared 
to  us  important  to  check  the  further  growth  of  an  evil  of  already  very 
serious  magnitude. 
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teachers  begin  with  teaching  the  children  to  count  little  balls  strung 
upon  wires,  which  are  moved  backwards  and  forwards.  The  children 
afterwards  make  use  of  mental  calculation  to  a  certain  extent ;  in  other 
respects  the  science  of  numbers  is  as  ill  taught  as  it  is  at  the  ordinary 
schools,  worse  it  could  not  be  taught.  It  raises  a  smile  of  wonder, 
which  is  speedily  checked  by  indignation,  to  see  the  formidable  army 
of  tables  drawn  up  in  most  infant  school  manuals,  which  the  poor  chil- 
dren are  compelled  to  acquire.  Every  one  of  these  ought  instantly  to 
be  discarded  from  an  infant  school.  Tliere  is  a  numeration  table,  an 
addition  and  subtraction  table,  a  multiplication  and  division  table,  a 
pence  table,  a  shilling  table,  a  practice  table,  a  time  table ;  tables  of 
troy  weight,  avoirdupois  weight  and  apothecaries'  weight,  and  wool 
weight.*  Tables  of  wine  measure,  ale  and  beer  measure,  coal  measure, 
dry  measure,  solid  and  cubic  measure,  long  measure,  cloth  measure,  and 
a  table  on  hay,  generally  brings  up  the  rear. 

**  What  on  earth  have  little  children  between  the  ages  of  two  and  six 
to  do  with  wool  weight,  and  hay,  and  wine  measure,  and  cubic  measure, 
and  apothecaries'  weight?  Will  any  one  of  these  ever  be  useful  to  any 
one  of  these  children  ?  In  all  probability  it  will  not.  If  they  should 
be  wanted  when  the  child  is  grown  up,  they  will  most  assuredly  have 
been  completely  forgotten.  The  gross  ignorance  of  the  real  use  of  arith- 
metic as  a  practical  instrument,  and  as  a  discipline  for  the  mind,  and 
the  barbarism  and  cruelty,  mental  and  bodily,  which  characterise  the 
attempts  to  teach  the  simplest  and  clearest  of  the  sciences,  cannot  be 
sufficiently  deplored. 

Infant  school  geometry  appears  to  be  a  similar  piece  of  rote  work. 
The  names  of  half-a-dozen  plane  figures  and  of  as  many  solids  are 
taught  the  children.  It  is  fortunate  they  go  no  farther,  for  on  this  plan, 
the  more  they  learn,  the  less  they  acquire.  If  under  the  name  of  geo- 
metry the  children  were  led  into  the  way  of  investigating  the  forms  of 
objects  for  themselves,  a  delightful  and  practically  useful  amusement 
would  be  obtained  ;  while  the  faculties  of  observation,  judgment,  and 
invention  would  be  most  agreeably  exercised.  But  this  would  be  a  very 
different  thing  from  the  dry  and  senseless  verbiage  called  geometry  by 
schoolmasters. 

The  attempts  to  teach  geography  at  the  best  infant  schools,  though 
very  imperfect,  are  somewhat  more  rational.  I  think  that  drawing 
might  also  be  occasionally  introduced  with  advantage  as  an  exercise 
for  the  eye  and  powers  of  observation,  and  as  a  preparation  for  pen- 
manship." 

We  have  adduced  enough  to  show  that  the  great  mass 
of  infant  schools  are  at  the  present  moment  very  far  from 
being  so  conducted  as  to  lead  to  the  amount  of  good 
which  has  been  expected  from  them.    The  children  have 

*  An  infant  school  should  be  the  happy  asylum  of  babes,  rescued 
by  the  hand  of  benevolence  from  penury,  negligence,  and  vice.  When 
such  an  institution  becomes  an  intellectual  hothouse,  it  should  be  put 
down  as  a  nuisance  of  the  very  worst  description." — Dunnes  Normal 
School  Manual, 
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been  taught  to  sing,  to  rise  up,  to  sit  down,  at  the  word 
of  command  ; — they  have  been  rescued  in  many  cases 
from  the  evil  influences  of  a  vicious  home;  even  when 
the  parents  are  industrious,  though  poor,  the  chil- 
dren are  saved  from  the  horror  of  being  shut  up,  alone, 
in  a  dull  room,  with  the  risk  of  being  burnt,  and  the 
certainty  of  becoming  quarrelsome,  and  useless ; — they 
are  kept  out  of  mischief,  and  out  of  the  street,  and  make 
some  little  progress  in  reading.  Yet  this  is  not  done 
without  at  the  same  time  some  mischief  being  effected. 
The  intellect  of  a  child,,  by  being  forced  to  attend  to 
things  above  its  comprehension,  is  often  impaired  for  life  :* 
the  mind  becomes  utterly  bewildered  and  confused,  and 
never  thoroughly  recovers  itself.  And  this  is  not  all, 
A  child  sitting  with,  and  listening  to,  the  elder  pupils, 
learns  to  repeat  with  them  answers  in  Scripture  phraseo- 
logy to  questions  which  it  does  not  understand ; — the 
master  and  visitors  are  delighted  with  the  readiness  of  its 
replies,  not  troubling  themselves  to  perceive  that  it  sub- 
stitutes sound  for  sense.  The  child  in  turn  is  delighted 
with  their  praise,  and  is  thus  gradually  encouraged  to 
affect  sentiments  which  it  does  not  feel. 

What  other  results  can  be  anticipated  from  a  course  of 
instruction  which  obhges  infants,  who  are  sometimes  sent 
to  one  of  these  schools  before  they  are  weaned,  to  repeat 
that  J  stands  for  Joppa,  K  for  Kadesh,  L  for  Lebanon,  M 
for  Moab,  &c.,  as  they  are  compelled  to  do  by  the  mas- 
ters of  the  Hart-street  and  Chelsea  schools  ?  Yet  these 
gentlemen  remark  in  their  book,  with  an  expression  of 
surprise, 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  are  sometimes  constrained  to  hear  of  the 
failure  of  these  important  and  highly  useful  institutions." 


*  **  On  precocity  in  religious  knowledge  I  could  say  much,  but  I  for- 
bear :  the  ground  is  tender,  and  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  misapprehension. 
Mental  precocity  is  not  a  healthy  attribute  even  when  it  assumes  the 
character  of  religion.  The  religion  of  little  children  ought  eminently  to 
be  an  affection  of  the  heart,  grounded,  indeed,  upon  scriptural  truth, 
the  elements  of  which  are  intelligible  to  a  little  child,  but  not  ramified 
into  all  the  doctrinal  discussions  and  mental  developments  which  we 
sometimes  survey  with  wonder.  Theology  as  a  science  may  be  made  as 
great  a  stimulant  to  the  infant  mind  as  baby  novel-reading ;  and  the 
effect  will  too  likely  be  that  the  subsequent  relaxation  will  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  undue  tension.'' — Dunnes  Normal  School  Manual, 
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This  failure  they  appear  to  attribute  to  every  cause  but 
the  right  one,  never  dreaming  that  their  own  injudicious 
directions  to  the  teacher  can  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 
But  if  there  be  a  difficulty  in  finding  suitable  masters  and 
mistresses  for  the  management  of  schools  upon  the 
National  and  British  system,  how  much  more  must  there 
be  to  find  masters  who  can  acquire  the  art  of  making 
little  children  interested  with  stories  of  Ramah_,  Sicha, 
and  Ur,  before  they  have  yet  learned  to  speak !  The 
fact  is,  the  task  is  impossible ;  and  Mr.  Wilderspin,  Mr. 
Brown,  and  others,  have  only  succeeded  by  departing  in 
practice,  to  a  great  extent,  from  the  rules  which  they 
have  prescribed  for  others.  The  failure  of  Mr.  Wilder- 
spin  in  attempting  to  introduce  the  system  extensively  in 
Ireland,  may  of  course  be  ascribed  to  the  same  cause. 
Although  the  Catholic  clergy  now  allow  the  Scriptures  to 
be  introduced  into  schools  for  elder  children,  under  the 
Central  Board  of  Education,  yet,  as  they  have  always  main- 
tained the  principle  that  the  Bible,  as  a  whole,  is  a  book 
above  the  comprehension  of  the  laity,  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected that  they  would  suddenly  favour  a  system  which 
excluded  every  other  book  but  the  Bible,  from  a  school 
in  which  little  children  were  to  be  taught.  After  de- 
scribing the  attempt  to  establish  an  infant  school  in  a 
mountainous  part  of  Ireland,  which  was  at  first  attended 
by  eighty  children,  Mr.  Wilderspin  says, 

"  Soon  after,  the  priest  stated  in  his  chapel,  as  I  am  credibly  in- 
/ormed,  *  that  Satan  had  never  invented  a  more  v^^retched  system,  and 
that  all  who  sent  their  children  were  alike  enemies  to  the  Church  and 
to  God.'  The  consequence  v^^as,  that  the  school  had  dwindled  down 
to  sixteen  when  I  saw  it,  and  after  this  it  could  not  be  rallied." 

Bad,  however,  as  are  most  of  the  existing  infant 
schools,*  enough  has  been  done  to  shadow  out  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  they  ought  to  be  conducted,  and  to 
prove  the  practicability  of  a  better  system  ;  and,  after  all, 

^  *  Mr.  Dunn,  in  his  evidence  before  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  states  (354),  Infant  schools  really  worth  the  name  are? 
comparatively  few.  It  is  very  easy  to  open  an  infant  school,  and  to  in- 
troduce certain  amusements  for  the  children  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain 
a  teacher  who  will  laboriously  instruct  them.''  (355.)  "In  a  great 
many  cases  the  state  of  infant  schools  has  been  brought  under  our  no- 
tice; but,  I  repeat,  the  number  of  well-regulated  infant  schools  is 
small.'* 
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there  are  but  few  infant  schools  that  are  not  in  advance 
of  most  of  the  common  day  schools.  Some  attention  is 
paid  to  the  cultivation  of  kindly  feelings,  and  to  the  in- 
culcation of  moral  principles,  which  in  the  higher  class 
of  schools  are  almost  entirely  neglected.  Some  success 
has  also  attended  the  attempt  to  blend  instruction  with 
amusement ; — the  confinement  of  school  has  been  greatly 
diminished; — a  child  is  allowed  sufficient  exercise  for  its 
health ;  its  understanding  is  sometimes  appealed  to  in- 
stead of  the  memory ;  and^  on  the  whole,  the  time  of  a 
child  is  not,  in  the  worst  conducted  infant  school  we  have 
seen,  so  thoroughly  wasted  as  in  schools  in  which  a  boy  is 
often  made  to  spend  the  whole  day  in  committing  to 
memory  page  after  page  of  a  Latin  grammar,  of  which 
he  has  not  yet  learned  the  meaning  of  a  single  word. 

Play-grounds  for  exercise  and  recreation  are  consi- 
dered an  indispensable  feature  of  the  infant  school  sys- 
tem ;  but  even  here  the  poverty  of  the  resources  of  these 
schools  (like  most  others,  with  here  and  there  a  few 
striking  exceptions,)  often  opposes  an  insurmountable 
barrier. 

In  Harp-alley^  Farringdon-street,  near  the  Lancaste- 
rian  School,  there  is  an  Infant  School,  situated  at  the  top 
of  a  house,  on  the  second  or  third  floor.  We  found  one 
hundred  and  eighty  children  crowded  in  an  apartment 
of  very  inadequate  size,  without  room  to  move  their 
limbs,  and  no  yard  to  which  they  could  resort  for  either 
air  or  exercise.  Many  other  infant  schools  in  the  me- 
tropolis are  similarly  situated;  and  scarcely  to  half  a 
dozen  of  the  Bell  and  Lancasterian  schools,  or  of  the 
common  day  schools,  are  play-grounds  attached.  This  is 
one  of  the  greatest  evils  attending  the  present  state  of  edu- 
cation in  the  metropolis.  If  there  were  no  other  reason 
for  a  national  provision  in  favour  of  education  than  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  growing  children  proper  places 
for  out-door  exercise,  that  would  be  sufficient.  Some 
of  the  evidence  given  before  the  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  is  very  striking  upon  this  point.  Mr.  Place 
says, 

"  The  silk-weavers  in  London  are  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  low 
physical  condition.  In  1836,  when  the  silk  business  was  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  weavers  came  to  Palace-yard  in  great  numbers,  as 
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many  perhaps  as  eight  or  ten  thousand,  with  their  wives  and  children. 
I  went  among  them  and  observed  their  state.  I  found  them,  as  com- 
pared with  other  trades,  a  physically  degraded  people.  A  son  of  mine, 
who  is  taller  than  I  am,  and  another  young  man,  went  among  them  ; — 
they  could  look  over  them,  they  were  all  short  persons  ;  there  were  no 
tall  men  among  them.  1  have  questioned  the  weavers  who  have  been 
up  in  London  from  Bolton,  Manchester,  and  other  places  ;  and,  in  one 
instance,  I  remarked  to  a  man,  *  he  was  a  small,  short  man,  not  a  mus- 
cular man.'  He  started  up,  and  said,  *  1  am  not  half  a  man  ;  I  was 
bred  to  the  business — it  deteriorates  us  all.' " 

This  evil  would  be  prevented,  if  the  whole  system  of 
elementary  instruction,  for  the  poorer  class,  were  not 
governed  by  a  spirit  of  the  most  niggardly  economy. 
The  cost  of  procuring  proper  play-grounds  for  athletic 
games  and  gymnastic  exercises,  in  Spitalfields,.  and  in 
most  of  our  poor  neighbourhoods  in  the  metropolis,  would 
be  a  trifle  to  Government,  although  not  within  the  means 
of  private  charity. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  discuss  the  state  of  dame 
schools,  private  day  and  boarding  schools,  and  of  the 
endowed  schools,  accessible  only  to  the  children  of  the 
rich.  Every  one  is  prepared  to  admit  that  dame  schools 
and  common  day  schools  are  inefficient,  and  that  there 
are  many  abuses  in  our  great  endowed  schools. 

Our  object  has  been  to  dispel  the  illusion  which  has 
long  existed  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  good  effected 
by  the  operations  of  the  various  school  societies,  upon 
which  the  elementary  instruction  of  the  working  classes 
is  mainly  dependant,  and  which  illusion  (arising  out  of 
the  exaggerated  notions  of  that  good,  however  great  it 
may  have  been,)  has  been  the  sole  cause  why  Government 
has  declined  to  interfere.  But,  without  now  confining 
our  attention  to  any  one  particular  class  of  schools,  let 
us  hear  the  testimony  of  a  few  more  juvenile  witnesses, 
whom  we  have  examined  at  various  times,  and  in  various 
places,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  how  far  they  had  be- 
nefited by  such  opportunities  of  instruction  as  might,  or 
might  not,  have  been  afforded  them. 

"  November  4th,  1836. — Maria  Shrewsbury,  No.  20,  Poole-street, 
North-road,  aged  16, — Lives  with  her  father  and  mother,  and  gets  her 
living  by  shoe-binding.  When  in  full  work  can  earn  5s.  per  week. 
Went  to  a  day  school  when  quite  a  child,  but  so  long  ago  that  she  for- 
gets all  about  it.  Has  been  also  to  two  Sunday  schools,  one  called  a 
Rational  school,  in  Hoxton.    Used  to  learn  to  read  and  spell,  but  made 
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very  little  progress.  Is  not  able  to  read  a  chapter  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  cannot  write  at  all. 

'*  Caroline  Hicks,  aged  12 — In  service  as  a  milk- girl  with  Mr. 
Curtis,  Hosier-lane,  Smithfield  ;  was  brought  up  in  St.  Andrew's  work- 
house ;  was  placed  out  a  twelvemonth  back  ;  cannot  read  or  write. 
The  schoolmistress  in  the  house  had  weak  eyes,  and  was  not  able  to 
hear  them  read. 

"  November  1st,  1836.— Samuel  Taylor,  aged  14,  Hyde,  Middle- 
sex.— Mother  a  washerwoman,  father  dead,  four  children.  Went  to  a 
day  school  for  a  twelvemonth  only  ;  paid  lOd,  per  week.  Used  to  learn 
to  read  and  write  ;  cannot  do  much  at  either.  Never  attempted  to  read 
any  other  book  than  the  New  Testament ;  did  not  get  so  far  as  subtraction 
in  cyphering.  Knows  that  there  are  thirty  pence  in  2s.  6d, ;  believes 
that  eight  times  eight  are  fifty-six.  Tried  to  get  a  living  by  selling 
oysters  ;  did  not  succeed.  Is  now  looking  out  lor  work  ;  thinks  if  he 
were  a  better  scholar  he  could  soon  get  employment.  Has  learned  no 
trade,  and  is  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do. 

Benjamin  Humphries,  aged  14, — 4,  Crown-street,  West-street. — 
Is  looking  out  for  a  place  ;  assists  his  father  in  selling  oysters  and  sweet- 
meats in  the  streets.  Wears  a  charity  uniform  ;  went  to  St.  Sepulchre's 
charity  school,  Giltspur-street,  for  seven  years  ;  made  very  little  pro- 
gress in  either  reading,  writing,  or  arithmetic.  His  father  was  obliged 
to  engage  a  young  man  to  teach  him  of  an  evening,  in  order  to  bring 
him  a  little  forward.  Used  to  receive  a  suit  of  clothes  from  the  school, 
and  two  pairs  of  shoes,  every  year.  The  master  was  frequently  out,  and 
would  leave  the  school  to  the  care  of  the  monitors.  He  was  particular 
with  the  catechism,  because  the  boys  were  sometimes  examined  in  it  by 
the  minister  ;  everything  else  neglected. 

"  Examined  the  father  of  the  same  lad,  who  confirmed  the  above 
statement.  Said  he  had  a  lodger  (a  lad  of  18)  who  was  six  years  at  the 
same  school,  and  did  not  know  his  letters.  Had  complained,  in  the 
case  of  his  own  son,  of  the  conduct  of  the  schoolmaster,  but  without  ef- 
fect ;  he  had  a  friend  in  the  treasurer.  He  (Humphries)  sent  one  of  his 
sons  to  a  Lancasterian  school,  but  thought  he  did  not  make  sufficient 
progress  in  reading  with  lessons  pasted  on  boards.  Sends  him  now  to 
a  school  in  Shoe-lane,  where  he  gets  on  faster. 

Mem.  —  Inquired  generally  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  met  with 
many  persons  who  are  of  opinion  the  children  are  neglected. 

**  Visited  the  school,  November  Sth,  1836. — Forty  boys  in  a  small 
room  up  one  pair  of  stairs.  Several  of  the  children  in  a  very  dirty  state  j 
hair  uncombed,  hands  and  face  unwashed  :  nothing  taught  but  reading, 
writing,  and  Scripture  lessons.  The  master,  the  son  of  a  clergyman, 
was  formerly  a  shopkeeper,  and  a  candidate  foi  the  common  council. 

"  William  Reid,  aged  16,  Kentish-town. — Mother  a  charwoman  ; 
has  two  brothers,  drovers,  and  two  younger  than  himself ;  gets  his  liv- 
ing in  a  stone-mason's  yard  ;  earns  10s.  per  week.  When  he  was  a 
child,  his  father  ran  away,  and  left  his  mother  to  provide  for  the  whole 
family.  Has  had  no  schooling,  and  cannot  read  or  write  ;  thinks  he 
shall  turn  drover ;  knows  nothing  of  cyphering,  but  can  tell  how  much 
change  he  ought  to  have  when  he  buys  anything. 

July  4th, — George  Road,  aged  16,  lives  with  his  master,  a  horse- 
dealer,  28,  Hanover-street,  Walworth-road.  Has  6s.  per  week  wages. 
To  the  question,  'Do  you  know  anything  of  arithmetic?'  answered, 
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'What's  that?'  Cannot  tell  how  many  pence  there  are  in  2s,  6d,; 
tnows  that  there  are  twelve  pence  in  Is,  Went  for  a  short  time 
to  a  school  in  Artillery- lane,  but  cannot  now  read  or  write ;  used  to  pay 
6d.  per  week,  and  an  extra  penny  in  winter  for  firing  while  at  school. 

Isaac  Wood,  aged  11,  Kent-street,  Borough. — Sells  sticks  for  his 
father  about  the  streets.  Disposes  of  about  a  dozen  every  day,  at  vari- 
ous prices,  from  a  penny  to  sixpence.  His  father  will  not  let  him  go  to 
school.  Is  obliged  to  sell  sticks  on  Sundays ;  cannot  read  or  write. 
His  father  buys  the  sticks  of  Mr.  Russell  at  the  Catherine  Wheel. 

Mem. — Many  of  the  sticks  sold  about  London  in  this  manner,  for 
a  penny  and  twopence,  appear  to  be  young  ash  trees  pulled  up  and 
stolen  when  worth  sixpence  each  in  the  ground. 

John  Day,  aged  14,  Turnmill-street,  St.  John-street.  Has  no 
relations  whatsoever.  Father,  mother,  uncles,  aunts,  all  dead.  Was 
once  in  Saffron-hill  workhouse.  Cannot  read  or  write.  Now  supports 
himself.  Earns  about  5s.  per  week.  Gets  Is.  6d.  on  Mondays,  and  Is. 
on  Fridays,  by  helping  the  salesmen  in  Smithfield  market ;  during 
the  rest  of  the  week  gets  occasional  employment  in  making  children's 
detonating  crackers. 

1836,  November  1th. — Robert  White,  38,  Drummond-crescent, 
New-road,  aged  15. — Out  of  work  ;  had  6s.  wages  with  his  last  master 
as  an  errand-boy.  Mother  would  not  let  him  stay,  because  he  was 
wanted  to  clean  the  house.  Was  formerly  with  a  doctor,  but  was  not 
strong  enough  to  pound  drugs.  Father  a  tailor,  but  has  little  employ- 
ment. Father  has  seven  children  ;  he  (the  boy)  learned  his  letters  at 
the  National  school  in  Perry-street,  where  he  was  in  the  sand  class. 
Did  not  stay  long  went  to  another  free  school,  where  he  only  stayed 
four  months,  and  paid  twopence  per  week.  Went  to  a  Sunday  school, 
and  read  through  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  class  books.  Can- 
not write  much,  and  cannot  read  without  spelling.  Sometimes  tries  to 
read  a  newspaper,  but  cannot  make  it  all  out.  Did  not  learn  much 
at  school,  but  was  taught  chiefly  by  his  father  at  home.  Knows  that 
there  are  twenty-four  halfpence  in  Is,  Cannot  tell  how  many  twice 
twenty-four  will  make. 

Thomas  James,  63,  East-street,  Lambeth,  age  15. — Sells  *  baked 
taturs  all  hot '  in  the  streets  ;  carries  them  about  in  a  portable  kitchen, 
in  which  they  are  kept  hot.  Cost  of  the  steam  kitchen  with  the  lamp  was 
21,  Thinks  he  sells  about  a  hundred  potatoes  every  day  at  the  rate  of 
three  a  penny.  Earns  about  6s.  every  week.  Father  and  mother  get 
their  living  in  the  same  way.  Was  brought  up  by  the  parish,  and  was 
six  years  in  Mr.  Aubin's  establishment  at  Norwood.  Used  to  learn  to 
read  and  write,  and  can  now  read  pretty  well.  Has  read,  besides  the 
New  Testament  and  Spelling-book,  the  History  of  Jack  the  Giant 
Killer,  and  part  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  These  were  not  school-books,  but 
one  of  the  boys  lent  them  to  him.  That  boy  got  them  from  his  parents. 
Don't  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  arithmetic.  Was  taught  cypher- 
ing. Knows  that  there  are  sixty  pence  in  5s.  and  that  twice  sixty  make 
a  hundred  and  twenty.    Has  never  read  the  Penny  Magazine. 

•*  Dennis  Crawley,  Church-lane,  St.  Giles's. — Lives  at  the  Robin 
Hood  with  his  mother.  Pays  3s.  a  week  for  one  room  with  a  bedstead. 
Aged  14.  Has  no  shoes  or  stockings.  Gets  his  living  chiefly  by  selling 
onions  at  a  penny  a  bunch.  Buys  a  bushel  in  Covent  Garden  market 
for  3s.  and  sells  them  in  this  way  for  4s.    Disposes  of  a  bushel  in  two 
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days.  Cannot  read  or  write.  Six  years  ago  went  to  a  day  school  for 
three  months  ;  began  learning  his  letters ;  was  taken  away  to  help  his 
mother  to  earn  something,  because  his  father  died. 

**  Johnny  Cauthy,  26,  Red  Lion-court,  Saffron-hill,  age  10. — Has 
no  shoes  or  stockings.  Father  dead.  Mother  a  very  old  woman.  Gets 
her  living  by  selling  fruit  in  the  streets.  Pays  Is.  9d.  a  week  for  a  room 
at  a  public-house.  Boy  sells  penny  alphabet  pictare-books  about 
the  streets.  Buys  them  at  9d.  a  dozen.  Does  not  sell  generally 
more  than  half  a  dozen  in  a  day  ;  but  one  day  he  sold  ten.  Does  not 
know  the  alphabet,  although  he  sells  it.  Mother  not  able  to  teach  him. 
Never  sent  him  to  any  school.  His  brother,  who  was  a  working  boy, 
was  drowned  through  playing  on  some  barges. 

**  David  Hood,  Barkingside,  near  Fairlop,  age  14.- — In  answer  to 
the  question  whether  Barkingside  was  in  Kent  or  Surrey,  answered, 
*  No,  sir,  it 's  not  near  them  places  ;  it 's  near  the  May- pole.'  Did  not 
know  what  was  meant  by  the  word  '  Middlesex.'  Father  an  agricultural 
labourer  with  ten  children.  Boy  went  to  a  school  a  long  time  ago,  but 
stayed  only  a  few  months  ;  paid  2d.  a  week.  Has  forgotten  all  he 
learned  there.  Cannot  read  or  write.  Earns  Is.  a  day  for  snipping 
turnips,  *  and  the  like  of  that.' 

*'  John  Warner,  aged  14,  Enfield  Highway. — Farmer's  boy  ;  gets 
3s.  a  week.  Cannot  read  or  write;  went  once  to  a  school  where  he 
used  to  learn  something,  but  forgot  it  all  as  fast  as  he  learnt  it.  'i'he 
school  was  kept  by  a  man  and  woman  ;  *  the  man  never  did  nothing, 
because  he  had  a  bad  leg,  like.'  The  woman  used  to  hear  the  lessons. 
Went  also  to  a  Sunday  school,  but  only  attended  six  Sundays ;  was 
wanted  to  work.  Has  to  look  after  the  cows  on  Sundays.  Went  to 
work  before  he  was  ten  years  old.  Has  a  brother  '  littler  than  himself, 
who  goes  to  work.'  Only  one  of  the  family  can  read  or  write ;  he  is 
employed  on  the  railroad.  Knows  nothing  of  arithmetic,  cyphering, 
or  summing.  Could  not  tell  how  many  pence  there  were  in  a  shilling  ; 
thought  there  were  twenty-four.  Guessed  again,  twelve.  Knew  that 
twice  twenty-four  were  forty-eight.  Appeared  a  quick-witted  and 
good-tempered  lad.    *  Never  writed  at  all.' 

Henry  Abrahams,  6,  Coppice-row,  Clerkenwell,  age  15. — Is  a 
self-taught  artist.  Gets  his  living  by  making  sketches  of  houses,  chiefly 
public  -houses.  Charges  from  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  each  sketch.  Is  not  able  to 
draw  figures  or  trees.  Went  to  a  school  in  Clerkenwell-square  for  four 
years ;  but  thinks  he  learned  more  from  his  mother  than  he  gained  at 
school.  She  taught  him  to  read  before  he  was  five  years  old ;  was 
not  taught  drawing  at  school.  Made  no  progress  in  arithmetic  there. 
Never  could  understand  the  mode  of  working  questions  by  figures  ;  used 
often  to  get  thrashed  for  it.  Says  he  often  lies  in  bed  of  a  morning,  and 
works  difficult  sums  in  his  head  in  his  own  way.  Is  clever  in  mental 
calculation  ;  a  sharp  lad,  possessing  superior  talents,  but  too  badly 
educated  to  turn  them  to  a  proper  account. 

"William  Johnson,  aged  15.  —  An  orphan,  has  no  brothers  or 
sisters.  His  father  was  a  jobbing  carpenter,  who  died  a  twelvemonth 
ago.  Gets  his  living  by  holding  gentlemen's  horses  and  helping  omni- 
bus cads,  chiefly  at  the  Bank.  Sometimes  earns  as  much  as  Is.  6d,  in 
a  day,  sometimes  nothing.  Earned  nothing  last  Friday,  and  seldom 
gets  anything  on  Sundays.  Has  now  only  fourpence  in  his  pocket ;  this 
he  will  have  to  pay  for  a  bed.    Sleeps  sometimes  at  one  lodging-house, 
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and  sometimes  at  another  ;  chiefly  at  one  in  Mitre-eourt,  Barbican  ; 
sleeps  there  in  a  large  room,  in  which  there  are  a  matter  of  two  dozen 
beds  !  A  great  number  of  men  and  boys  sleep  in  the  room  ;  each  has  to 
pay  fourpence  a  night ;  in  the  morning  they  are  allowed  towel  and  soap, 
with  a  tub  of  water.  Gets  his  dinner  at  cheap  cook-shops  ;  generally 
buys  two  pennyworth  of  beef  soup,  with  a  ha'p'orth  of  potatoes,  and  a 
ha'p'orth  of  bread.  Buys  his  breakfast  of  the  people  who  sell  tea  and 
coffee  in  the  streets  at  twopence  a  pint,  and  bread  and  butter  at  a  half- 
penny a  slice.  Cannot  read  or  write  ;  went  once  to  a  Sunday  school 
at  a  chapel  in  Barbican  for  a  few  months,  when  his  father  was  alive, 
but  did  not  make  any  progress.  Is  not  able  to  read  a  chapter  in  the 
New  Testament. 

Michael  Hennessy,  aged  12. — Lives  with  his  father  and  mother 
in  Paradise-court.  Sells  nuts  about  the  streets ;  his  mother  also  sells 
nuts.  Father  ill ;  came  from  Ireland  about  a  twelvemonth  ago  ;  was  a 
fisherman  on  the  lakes  of  Killarney.  Boy  used  to  go  to  school  there  to 
learn  to  spell ;  says  he  has  forgotten  all  his  learning  since  he  came 
here.    Cannot  read  or  write. 

James  Glasscott,  aged  12,  Enfield. — Farmer's  boy  ;  works  on  Mr. 
White's  farm;  drives  the  plough,  frightens  the  birds,  and  does  anything; 
has  2s.  a  week,  and  finds  himself.  Lives  with  his  father  and  mother  : 
never  went  to  school ;  had  something  else  to  do.  Cannot  read  or  write  ; 
does  not  know  how  many  halfpence  there  are  in  a  shilling. 

John  Hions,  resides  in  the  Buildings,  Highgate.  Thinks  he  is 
about  14  years  of  age.  Never  went  to  school  until  last  year;  went  to 
the  National  Highgate  school  for  about  three  weeks  ;  left  school  because 
oysters  came  in.  His  father  taught  him  to  read  a  little  before  he  went 
to  school ;  can  read  a  little  in  the  New  Testament ;  has  read  besides 
Tom  Bowles.  The  m.aster  '  learnt  us  very  well ;'  he  never  flogged.  Em- 
ployed to  pick  weeds  and  couch  grass  in  the  fields  before  he  vi^ent  to 
school ;  has  not  done  schooling,  and  will  return  *  when  oysters  is  out.' 
Began  writing,  but  did  not  go  far ;  says  there  are  twelve  pence  in  a 
shilling,  and  twenty-six  in  half-a-crown.  Is  now  selling  oysters  ;  sells 
about  one  shilling's  worth  in  a  day. 

George  Ellis,  age  15,  Enfield. — Works  for  Mr.  Edward  Ander- 
son, carrier  ;  receives  only  his  board,  and  no  wages.  Went  to  a  school 
kept  by  Mr.  Mills,  three  years  ago  ;  did  not  attend  regularly.  Used  to 
learn  to  read  and  repeat  the  catechism  ;  cannot  repeat  it  now  ;  cannot 
read  or  write.  Is  quite  sure  he  cannot  read  through  a  chapter  in  the 
New  Testament. 

John  Thatcher,  Woadley,  Berks. — Farmer's  boy ;  looks  after  the 
cows,  and  helps  to  drive  the  plough  ;  has  3s.  a  week,  with  30^.  at  Mi- 
chaelmas ;  finds  himself.  Is  able  to  read  either  in  the  Bible  or  New 
Testament,  and  has  read  besides  *  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,'  and  some  re- 
ligious tracts.  Can  only  just  write  his  own  name.  Went  once  to  an 
Industrial  school,  supported  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Aylming,  in  Sunning 
parish  ;  thinks  *  that  was  no  good  at  all  ;'  was  employed  all  day  in  plat- 
ting. The  mistress  thought  much  more  of  keeping  the  boys  at  work 
than  of  hearing  them  read.  Writing  was  not  taught.  The  boys  re- 
ceived tickets  value  2d.  per  week,  and  took  out  the  amount  in 
clothes  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Afterwards  went  to  a  writing-school, 
where  he  paid  9d.  per  week.   Thinks  he  should  have  got  on  there, 
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but  was  taken  away  to  go  to  work;  was  never  taught  cyphering,  and 
does  not  know  how  many  halfpence  there  are  in  25.  6d, 

''Patrick  Welch,  White's-yard,  SafFron-hill,  age  14. — Sells  fruit 
about  the  streets,  chiefly  apples  ;  says  he  can  hardly  support  himself 
by  it.  Has  no  father  nor  mother ;  lives  with  a  cousin,  who  is  a  day- 
labourer.  Don't  know  whether  he  is  his  cousin  or  not,  but  this  man  al- 
ways took  care  of  him. 

*^  Was  brought  up  at  Launceston.  Went  to  a  free  school  there,  and 
learned  to  read  and  write  a  long  while  ago  ;  has  read  several  books,  and 
amongst  others,  the  history  of  Cinderella  and  the  Glass  Slipper  ;  went 
as  far  as  the  rule  of  three  in  cyphering  —  knows  that  there  are  sixty 
pence  in  5s» 

*'  Joseph  Billenger,  age  16,  Barking.  Is  a  fisherman's  boy  ;  has 
been  two  or  three  voyages  '  trawling'  for  fish.  All  the  Barking  fishing- 
smacks  have  four  boys  and  four  men.  Does  not  like  the  sea,  and 
intends  getting  a  place  on  shore.  Cannot  read  or  write.  Went  for  a 
twelvemonth  to  the  Barking  National  School  to  learn,  but  did  not  make 
any  progress ;  always  attended  regularly  ;  never  played  truant." 

"John  Collins,  age  10, — 14,  White's-yard,  SafFron-hill. —  Sells 
penny  pictures,  alphabet-books,  and  story-books  about  the  streets  ;  clears 
about  3s.  profit  by  them  in  a  week.  Sells  most  of  Jack  the  Giant  Killer, 
and  a  good  many  copies  of  Tom  Thumb.  Went  to  a  free  school  in 
Queen-street,  Lincoln's-inn-fields,  up  a  coachmaker's  yard,  for  four 
years  ;  went  there  when  he  was  six  years  old,  and  has  attended  pretty 
regularly  ;  is  able  to  read,  but  cannot  write.  Cannot  explain  why  he 
was  so  long  at  school  without  learning  to  write.  Appears  a  decent, 
well-behaved  lad,  and  tall  for  his  age." 

**  John  Turner,  Finchley,  age  15. — Looking  out  for  work ;  has  a 
temporary  job,  driving  a  flock  of  sheep  to  London.  Cannot  read  or 
write,  and  never  went  to  any  school.  If  he  could  read  and  write,  should 
be  able  to  get  a  good  place  at  his  uncle's,  a  coachmaker. 

**  John  March,  finchley,  age  15. — farmer's  boy,  drover,  and  little 
better  than  a  young  ruffian.  Cannot  read  or  write,  but  went  once  to  a 
Sunday-school  at  Wheatstone  ;  did  not  stay  long  ;  thought  he  kn^w  as 
much  as  the  master.  *  One  day,  when  it  was  time  to  leave,  he  wouldn't 
let  us  go,  and  began  knocking  us  about  for  swearing.  I  threatened  to 
kick  his  shins,  and  then  he  turned  me  out :  I  wouldn't  go  any  more.' 
Does  not  get  anything  from  the  parish  ;  says  they  have  got  a  new  *  hact,' 
and  a  new  workhouse  built,  and  believes  there  is  a  cage  in  it — does  not 
mean  to  go  near  it. 

"Thomas  Brown,  Sun-street,  f ulham-fields,  age  14. — father  a 
bone-dealer  j  makes  bone-handles,  and  sells  bone-dust  for  manure.  Boy 
cannot  read  without  spelling,  is  not  able  to  write,  and  cannot  tell  how 
many  pence  there  are  in  a  shilling.  Has  been  to  several  schools  ;  one 
was  a  charity  school,  but  he  did  not  stay  long.  The  school  where  he 
got  on  the  fastest  was  a  private  school,  where  he  paid  6d.  per  week. 
Only  stayed  there  two  months,  because  the  schoolmaster  was  turned  out 
by  the  landlord  for  rent. 

"  November  5th, — James  Harrison,  age  15, — 15,  Seacoal-lane, 
father  a  tailor  ;  has  a  family  of  seven  children.  Boy  out  of  work,  and 
looking  for  a  place  ;  has  had  one  master,  who  gave  him  4s.  per  week, 
besides  board  and  lodging.    Is  able  to  read,  and  has  read  Kobinson 
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Crusoe  ;  cannot  write  much  ;  goes  now  to  an  evening  school  in  the  Old 
Bailey  to  learn — pays  \i)d.  per  week.  Went  once  to  a  National  School, 
in  Clarendon-square  ;  used  to  learn  to  read,  but  not  to  write  ;  writing 
and  arithmetic  were  charged  as  extras  Is.  per  week ;  his  parents  could 
not  pay  it.  The  reading  was  not  charged  for ;  made  little  progress  ; 
the  master  was  very  severe  with  his  scholars — used  to  load  his  cane  with 
lead  at  one  end.  One  day  split  the  heads  open  of  two  boys  with  his 
cane.    The  school  was  at  last  broken  up  through  his  severity. 

Went  to  place  at  13  ;  stayed  with  his  master  till  he  was  seized  upon 
for  rent. 

November  7th, — George  Allen,  age  16, — 22,  Ironmonger-row. — 
Born  in  Hertfordshire,  at  a  village  near  Dunstable.  Father  dead  ;  has 
lived  chiefly  with  a  travelling  horse-dealer  ;  received  as  wages  2s.  per 
week,  with  board  and  lodging  ;  used  to  visit  the  fairs  and  markets  ;  is 
now  out  of  work.  Went  for  four  years  to  a  parochial  charity  school, 
in  Cow-cross  ;  attended  every  day,  but  did  not  learn  much.  Does  not 
think  he  can  now  read  through  a  chapter  in  the  New  Testament,  but  is 
able  to  read  the  names  of  streets  ;  can  write  his  own  name,  but  nothing 
more.  Asked  him,  *  If  I  give  you  l^d.  can  you  tell  me  how  many  three 
halfpences  there  are  in  a  shilling?'  Answered  *  Sixteen  3'  guessed 
again — answered  '  Ninepence.' 

November  Ath. — Eliza  Patten,  age  13,  Edmund's-street,  Cam- 
berwell. — Sells  tin  mugs  and  other  things  about  the  streets  ;  cannot  sell 
three  shillings'  worth  in  the  week — wishes  she  could.  Went  to  a  Sun- 
day school  till  her  grandmother  died.  Used  to  have  a  suit  of  clothes 
and  a  pair  of  boots  given  her  every  year.  W as  taught  her  letters  ;  did 
not  make  much  progress  in  reading,  and  it  is  so  long  ago  she  has  for- 
gotten all  about  it.    Was  not  taught  to  write." 

**  Michael  Bryant,  White's-yard,  Bed-lion-court,  Saffron-hill,  age 
12. — Sells  fruit  about  the  streets  ;  earns  between  35.  and  4s.  a  week ; 
the  most  he  ever  earned  was  4s.  6c?.  'I  always  sticks  to  oranges  till 
they  is  out ;  then  I  sells  nuts  and  apples.' 

Never  went  to  a  day  school,  but  attends  a  Sunday  school  in  Mutton- 
hill  ;  cannot  write,  but  is  able  to  read  a  little  in  a  spelling-book."' 

"  Elizabeth  Knowles,  age  14, — 2,  Bryan-street,  Webb-square, 
Shoreditch. — Eight  in  family,  Elizabeth  the  eldest ;  father  works  at 
shoe-making,  as  a  chamber  master.  Went  to  a  charity  school,  Wood- 
street,  Spitalfields ;  used  to  have  a  stuff  gown  and  two  pair  of  shoes 
every  year  given  to  her  ;  the  children  only  allowed  to  stay  three  years 
in  the  school ;  thinks  it  was  a  very  good  school,  but  used  to  write  only 
once  a  week,  and  sometimes  not  at  all.  Cannot  now  write  much. 
Father  is  going  to  send  her  to  an  evening  school  to  learn  to  write,  as 
soon  as  he  can  afford  it.  Had  a  Bible  from  the  school,  *vhich  she  reads. 
Her  father  bought  her  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  Tom  Thumb,  and  Bobin- 
son  Crusoe.  Father  and  mother  cannot  read  ;  she  used  to  read  to  them, 
of  an  evening,  Robinson  Crusoe.  Was  only  taught  cyphering  once  a 
month  ;  don't  know  how  many  four  times  twelve  make  ;  was  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  reading  and  sewing  at  school  ;  can  hem  and  stitch,  and  do 
anything  with  her  needle. 

**  James  Clark,  age  17,  High-street,  Hampstead. — Lives  with  a 
Hampstead  carrier  5  has  3s.  per  week,  with  his  board  ;  has  been  there 
nine  months  ;  gets  a  few  halfpence,  now  and  then,  for  beer  money,  per- 
haps Is.  per  week.    There  is  another  boy  with  the  carrier,  who  goes  to 
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the  West  End.  Can  read  and  write  :  went  to  Mr.  Simmonds'  school  at 
Hampstead  ;  paid  Is.  6d.  a  week  ;  went  there  for  a  twelvemonth  ;  used 
also  to  teach  himself  at  home.  Thinks  there  are  forty  halfpence  in 
2s.  6d.  ;  guessed  again,  sixty.  Has  read  a  little  of  Jack  the  Giant 
Killer  and  the  Penny  Magazine.  Began  several  books,  but  never  got 
through  them. 

William  George  Morton,  age  15, — 23,  Spital-street,  Spital- 
fields. — Gets  his  living  by  selling  buns  and  cakes  about  the  streets ; 
earns  very  little  by  this  trade  ;  had  only  taken  three  halfpence  on  Friday 
(Dec.  9th),  up  to  twelve  o'clock.  Was  formerly  in  a  wadding  manu- 
factory in  the  City-road  ;  had  4s.  per  week  there.  The  premises  were 
burnt  down.  Went  once  to  a  school  in  Spicer-street,  where  he  paid 
2d.  per  week,  to  learn  to  read  and  write  ;  stayed  about  six  months  ;  is 
able  to  read  a  little,  but  cannot  write  at  all ;  father  a  journeyman  baker. 

Dec.  IStlu — George  Askey,  2,  Queen's  Head-court,  Holborn, 
age  13. — Father  a  surgeon's  instrument  maker  ;  boy  wears  a  blue  charity 
uniform  ;  has  been  four  years  at  the  St.  Andrew's  charity  school,  in 
Hatton-garden.  The  school  contains  135  boys  and  135  girls;  they  are 
taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  ;  in  the  boys'  school,  there  are 
two  masters,  Mr.  Collins  and  Mr.  Jones.  Boy  says  *  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  beating  in  the  school  when  we  deserve  it ;'  is  sure  himself  to 
*  get  it '  once  a  week  at  least.  Has  read  the  Bible,  the  History  of  our 
blessed  Saviour,  and  some  little  story  books  ;  can  only  recollect  the 
names  of  *  Who  killed  Cock  Robin,  and,  '  Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk.'  Is 
allowed  from  the  school  one  coat,  two  pair  of  breeches,  and  three  pair 
of  shoes  every  year.  Should  prefer  having  a  dress  like  other  people, 
because  the  Irish  boys  follow  the  boys  of  his  school  about  the  streets, 
and  call  ihem  '  charity  brats.' 

**  George  Clark,  21,  Shaftesbury-place,  Aldersgate-street,  age  13. — 
Works  for  his  father,  an  umbrella  maker  ;  has  ten  brothers  and  sisters, 
all  at  home,  and  only  three  older  than  himself.  Went  to  Aldersgate 
Ward  school,  in  Charterhouse-square,  called  Pakenham's School.  Was 
taught  to  read,  write,  and  cypher  ;  got  as  far  as  Practice,  in  arithmetic  ; 
has  read  the  History  of  England,  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  Kobinson 
Crusoe,  and  all  manner  of  books.  Keeps  rabbits  and  steals  hay  for 
them,  from  the  hay  carts  coming  into  London  ;  has  three  does  and  two 
bucks — does  not  make  any  money  by  them. 

Robert  Abry,  Pakenham,  Suffolk,  age  18 — Drives  a  miller's^ 
cart,  and  receives  6s.  per  week :  has  been  to  several  charity  schools ; 
they  were  chiefly  held  of  an  evening ;  used  to  learn  to  read.  Went 
subsequently  to  a  day  school  at  Hixworth,  for  twelve  months,  in  order 
to  learn  to  write  ;  paid  6d.  a  week.  Was  never  taught  cyphering  pro- 
perly ;  knows  a  little  of  addition,  but  did  not  get  so  far  as  division  or 
subtraction  ;  used  to  learn  columns  of  spelling  from  a  dictionary.  Has 
been  also  to  Su»nday  schools,  and  used  to  learn  to  read  the  New  Testa- 
ment there  ;  has  read  besides,  at  home,  some  song  books  and  part  of 
Robinson  Crusoe. 

*'  James  Cayton,  Peter-street,  Bishopsgate,  age  16. — Has  just  left  a 
situation  as  pot-boy,  at  the  Red  Lion,  Liverpool-street,  because  the 
wages  were  too  low.  Had  but  2s.  per  week  and  his  board.  Cannot 
read  or  write,  but  went  for  a  twelvemonth  to  a  charity  school  to  learn — 
Bishopsgate  Charity  School,  in  Peter- street.  Thinks  there  were  200 
boys  there  ;  they  wear  charity  uniforms.    Boys  were  made  monitors,  and 
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they  did  not  properly  attend  to  the  classes.  Finding  he  made  no  pro- 
gress, his  father  took  him  away.  Can  write,  if  anything,  better  than  he 
can  read,  but  is  not  able  to  read  a  chapter  in  the  New  Testament. 

John  Davis,  age  10, — 2,  Fox-court,  Earl-street,  Seven  Dials. — 
Stands  with  basket  in  Covent-garden  market,  and  sells  poultry  ;  earns 
from  3s.  to  20s.  per  week  ;  sells  most  on  Saturday,  when  he  carries  his 
basket  round  to  private  families  ;  has  sometimes  sold  three  dozen  fowls 
on  a  Saturday.  Says  his  '  right  father  is  dead,'  but  that  he  has  now 
another,  who  set  him  to  work  when  he  was  seven  years  old.  The 
basket  was  then  carried  for  him  to  Covent-garden,  and  he  was  left  with 
it  to  sell  the  stock.  His  present  father  buys  the  poultry  at  Leadenhall, 
and  sells  poultry  himself. 

Boy  says  he  cannot  read  or  write,  but  has  just  commenced  going 
to  a  Sunday  school,  in  George-street,  where  he  will  learn  to  read  and 
spell.  Writing  is  not  taught  there.  His  '  right  father'  was  a  good 
scholar,  but  his  present  father  cannot  read  or  write." 

John  Holmes,  age  15, — 16,  Sun-street,  Church -street,  Bethnal- 
green. — Boy  out  of  work  ;  father  a  weaver.  Has  had  several  places, 
chiefly  connected  with  weaving ;  received  4s.  2d.  per  week  at  his  last 
place,  without  board.  Cannot  read  or  write.  Went  for  a  year  and 
a  half  to  a  Sunday  school  in  Quaker-street.  Attended  regularly,  be- 
cause his  master  was  one  of  the  teachers,  and  never  missed  morning  and 
evening  service  ;  was  in  the  second  class  ;  used  to  learn  to  spell  and  to 
read  a  little  in  little  books  ;  cannot  now  read  a  chapter  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament :  was  not  taught  to  write." 

Edward  Taylor,  age  14. — Father  a  tailor,  mother  a  cook.  Boy 
out  of  work  :  lived  three  years  with  a  farrier  ;  used  to  receive  8s.  weekly, 
without  board.  Can  read  and  write,  but  not  very  well.  Has  read  Jack 
the  Giant  Killer,  Blue  Beard,  and  the  New  Testament.  Went  to  the 
Marylebone  National  school,  near  Regent- street,  for  a  year  and  a  half. 
Did  not  get  on  there  very  fast ;  there  was  a  good  deal  of  flogging.  Some  of 
the  boys  who  were  made  monitors,  were  very  ignorant  themselves.  They 
used  sometimes  to  make  the  other  boys  give  them  halfpence  and  sweet- 
meats, to  avoid  a  beating.  One  day,  a  boy  who  had  been  flogged  through 
a  monitor  told  the  master  of  it,  and  he  put  a  stop  to  their  having  things 
given  them.  Went  afterwards  to  a  Sunday  and  evening  school,  io 
Queen-street,  Lincoln's-inn-fields,  *  where  1  made  much  more  progress^ 
than  at  the  National  school/ 

Has  a  brother  a  soldier  in  Spain,  and  another  a  sailor,  besides  three 
others. 

Charles  Smith,  nearly  14  years  of  age. — Lives  with  his  father,  a 
bricklayer,  whom  he  occasionally  assists ;  attends  Rickling  National 
school  when  not  at  work — has  been  to  this  school  on  and  off*  for  nearly  six 
years.  Learns  reading  and  spelling  in  the  Bible  and  *  Abstract.'  Could 
not  tell  what  the  *  Abstract'  was  about.  *  The  master  says  it  is  an 
abstract  of  the  New  Testament.'  Knows  no  cyphering  ;  cannot  write  or 
read  writing.  Had  learnt  his  catechism  very  perfectly  by  rote.  When 
asked  what  murder  was  1  said  it  was  *  killing.'  Did  not  think  killing 
a  horse  murder,  because  he  had  seen  a  horse  killed.  Could  not  explam 
what  was  meant  by  '  piety,  charity,  neighbour,  parents,  intemperance, 
unchastity,'  all  of  which  words  occurred  either  in  the  catechism  or  in 
the  explanatory  questions  attached  to  it." 

John  Kearns,  age  20,  living  at  Hornchurch,  Essex.    Father  a  la- 
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bourer,  living  at  Godalming.  Went  to  a  school,  in  Godalming,  two 
years  ;  the  number  of  boys  was  generally  a  hundred,  of  whom  a  few 
paid  6d.  a  week,  and  the  remainder  what  their  parents  could  af- 
ford. The  master  took  pains  with  a  few  of  the  boys  who  paid  him  the 
best,  but  neglected  the  remainder.  Was  taught  the  alphabet  from 
tablets  which  hung  against  the  wall,  by  some  of  the  bigger  boys  :  never 
learnt  to  write,  but  some  of  the  boys  did  ;  never  could  read,  and  thinks 
he  should  have  learnt  more  had  he  not  gone  to  school.  Left  the  school 
to  go  into  the  workhouse  at  the  age  of  14,  when  he  was  employed  at  a 
leather  mill  ;  the  parish  receiving  2s.  6d.  per  week  for  his  labour,  and 
he  himself,  6d.  to  9d,    Complains  bitterly  of  neglect  in  his  education. 

"  Joseph  Hampshire,  age  14.— Was  four  years  at  the  parish  school 
of  Rumford,  which  contains  about  35  parish,  and  the  same  number  of 
national,  boys  ;  the  latter  paid  Id,  per  week  :  could  read  a  little  when  he 
went,  and  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  stay  became  a  teacher.  The 
master  was  very  strict,  and  confined  his  attention  to  the  boys  in  the  first 
class  ;  the  others  were  entirely  under  the  management  of  the  senior 
boys,  who  received  directions  from  the  master  how  to  proceed.  Learnt 
to  write,  and  a  little  arithmetic,  but  forgets  what  they  called  it ;  does 
not  know  what  addition  and  subtraction  mean.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, *  If  4  lbs.  of  potatoes  cost24^^.  what  would  8  lbs.  cost  V  he  thought 
I6d.  and  after  some  consideration  said,  20d.  Is  quite  sure  that  he 
could  have  learnt  a  great  deal  more,  if  the  master  had  paid  proper  at- 
tention ;  sometimes  reads  the  Penny  Magazine,  but  is  obliged  to  spell 
the  hard  words." 

Without  calling  any  more  witnesses,  or  going  more 
deeply  into  the  subject,  we  may  now  form  a  tolerably 
correct  opinion  of  what  is  doing,  and  what  remains  to  be 
done,  for  the  education  of  the  people.  Hitherto  it  has 
been  deemed  sufficient  to  go  on  multiplying  the  number 
of  schools,  without  any  inquiry  into  their  efficiency.  The 
evidence  we  have  adduced  proves  that  there  may  be 
abundance  of  schools,  and  yet  no  instruction  communi- 
cated deserving  the  name.*  But  were  every  school  an 
efficient  one,  how  many  more  are  required  than  those 
which  now  exist?  Out  of  50,000  children  above  five 
years  of  age  in  the  borough  of  Manchester,  only  20,119 
are  reported  by  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society  to  at- 
tend day  and  evening  schools,  whether  bad,  good,  or 
indifferent.    The  truth  is,  England  will  soon  be,  if  it  be 

*  Mr.  Dunn,  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  states, — **  The  teachino- 
in  schools  in  large  towns  and  country  villages  is  miserably  insufficient.  In 
giving  this  opinion  I  do  not  exclude  all  our  own  schools.  1  should  say 
that  the  teachers  who  have  left  our  institution  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years  are  generally  well  qualified  for  the  task,  and  so  are  many 
others  ;  but  the  number  of  incompetent  teachers  in  the  country  is  very 
great." — Minutes  of  Evidence,  page  18. 
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not  already,  the  worst  educated  country  in  Europe. 
Even  in  countries  deemed  uncivilized^  more  is  done  for 
the  education  of  the  poorer  classes  than  in  our  own.  In 
Bengal,  for  example^  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Adams,  it 
appears  that  there  is  scarcely  a  native  village  through- 
out the  province  in  which  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic are  not  taught  the  peasantry;*  while  in  England 
there  is  scarcely  a  village  in  which  a  school  exists  of  any 
kind  accessible  to  an  agricultural  labourer,  save  a  Sunday 
school  or  a  dame  school,  in  which  reading  only  is  taught. 
Nothing  but  inordinate  vanity  and  self-love  have  blinded 
us  to  the  truth,  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  population 
are,  morally  and  physically,  in  a  far  inferior  state  to  that 
of  the  American  Indian^  whom  we  term  a  savage. 

But  let  us  now  turn  our  consideration  to  the  remedy. 
Some  have  said  that  all  hope  of  amending  the  present 
state  of  things  must  be  far  distant,  in  consequence  of 
the  nicely-balanced  state  of  parties.  Perhaps  some 
years  must  elapse  before  a  bill  for  national  education, 
such  as  the  people  of  this  country  ought  to  demand,  will 
pass  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  a  bill  for  national  educa- 
tion is  not  at  the  present  moment  a  sine  qua  non.  Mi- 
nisters have  the  power  in  their  own  hands,  assisted  by 
a  simple  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  extending 

*  In  Bengal  and  Behar  there  is  a  village  school  for  every  thirty-one 
or  thirty-two  boys.  The  girls  are  not  instructed.  The  scholars  begin 
with  tracing  the  vowels  and  consonants  with  the  finger  on  a  sand-board, 
and  afterwards  on  the  floor  with  a  pencil  of  steatite  or  white  crayon  ; 
and  this  exercise  is  continued  for  eight  or  ten  days.  They  are  next 
instructed  to  write  on  the  palm-leaf  with  a  reed  pen,  held  in  the  fist, 
not  with  the  fingers,  and  with  ink  made  of  charcoal,  which  rubs  out, 
joining  vowels  to  the  consonants,  forming  compound  letters,  syllables, 
and  words  ;  learning  tables  of  numeration,  money,  weight,  and  measure, 
and  the  correct  mode  of  writing  the  distinctive  names  of  persons,  castes, 
and  places.  This  is  continued  about  a  year.  The  iron  style  is  now 
used  only  by  the  teachers  in  sketching  on  the  palm-leaf  the  letters  which 
the  scholars  are  required  to  trace  with  ink.  They  are  next  advanced  to 
the  study  of  arithmetic,  and  the  use  of  the  plantain-leaf  in  writing  with 
ink  made  of  lamp-black,  which  is  continued  about  six  months,  during'i 
which  they  are  taught  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  divi- 
sion, and  the  simplest  cases  of  the  mensuration  of  land,  and  commercial 
and  agricultural  accounts,  together  with  the  modes  of  address  proper  in 
writing  letters  to  different  persons.*' — See  page  6  of  the  report  On  the 
State  of  Education  in  Bengal." 
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indefinitely  the  number  of  schools,  and  of  commencing  a 
reform  in  those  which  already  exist. 

Nothing  more  is  required  than  a  Central  Board  of 
Education,  composed  of  fit  men  (whom  the  Crown  may 
appoint);,  with  the  same  power  over  the  annual  govern- 
ment grants  for  educational  purposes  that  is  now  given 
to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury. 

Twenty  thousand  pounds  are  now  voted  every  year  in 
aid  of  building  school-houses,  which  when  erected  merely 
serve  to  deceive  the  public  into  the  belief  that  education 
is  advancing^  when  really  it  is  making  little  or  no  pro- 
gress. Suppose  the  same  money  given  only  on  condition 
that  the  school  established  should  be  conducted  upon  a 
plan  likely  to  be  effective,  and  how  different  would  be 
the  result  from  what  we  see  at  the  present  moment. 

Let  there  be  a  model  and  normal  school  for  training 
properly  qualified  teachers.  Let  the  Central  Board  have 
power  not  only  to  aid  in  building  school-houses,  but  in 
supporting  good  schools  when  established,  and  the  way 
would  be  gradually  paved  for  a  more  comprehensive 
measure.  The  power  of  withholding  an  annual  grant,  of 
however  small  an  amount,  from  an  ill-conducted  school, 
would  be  quite  formidable  enough  to  cause  their  autho- 
rity to  be  respected ;  and  the  power  of  giving  pecuniary 
assistance,  however  limited,  would  be  quite  sufficient  to 
induce  by  degrees  all  the  mismanaged  charity  schools 
now  existing  to  place  themselves  under  the  Board. 

The  plan  is  simple  and  feasible  ;  nothing  but  resolu- 
tion is  wanting  to  effect  the  object,  not  in  a  moment,  but 
by  such  steps  as  would  be  at  once  safe  and  certain. 

Let  no  one  imagine  that  the  work  of  educational 
reform  can  be  effected  without  centralization.  Without 
a  Central  Board,  armed,  not  with  despotic  powers  calcu- 
lated to  irritate  and  inflame  the  public  mind,  but  with 
sufficient  power  to  make  it  the  interest  of  all  persons 
connected  with  schools  to  adopt  improved  plans  of  in- 
struction, little  or  nothing  can  be  accomplished.  An  in- 
dividual might  waste  a  life  in  reasoning  with  schoolmas- 
ters and  mistresses,  appealing  to  committees  and  their 
secretaries,  and  canvassing  subscribers,  without  succeed- 
ing in  changing  the  character  of  more  than  half  a  dozen 
schools  throughout  the  country.    But  a  Central  Board, 
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operating  by  means  of  an  establishment  for  training 
teachers,  and  annual  grants,  might  in  a  short  time  pro- 
duce a  change  that  would  appear  as  the  effect  of  magic. 

The  danger  that  the  powers  of  a  Central  Education 
Board  might  be  used  as  an  agent  of  despotism,  is,  in  this 
country,  altogether  imaginary.  No  board  appointed  by 
Government^  whether  composed  of  Whigs  or  Tories,  could 
be  composed  of  men  so  illiberal  in  their  views  of  educa- 
tion as  the  vast  majority  of  country  farmers  and  small 
tradesmen  in  all  but  the  large  towns,  to  whom  it  would 
otherwise  be  necessary  to  appeal.  We  know  of  an  in- 
stance in  a  rural  district,  in  which,  when  a  noble  mar- 
quess presented  a  few  maps  to  a  school,  his  influence  was 
insufficient  to  get  them  hung  upon  the  walls.  Where  are 
the  properly  organized  bodies  of  local  representatives  to  be 
found,  to  whom  the  interests  of  education  can  be  safely 
confided  ?  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  guardians 
of  the  Bedford  Union  remonstrated  by  letter  against  the 
order  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  that  the  children 
of  the  widow  and  fatherless  should  be  taught  to  write. 
Will  it  be  said  that  commissioners  would  be  irrespon- 
sible ?  In  the  present  state  of  public  opinion  such  an  irre- 
sponsibility cannot  exist.  Every  movement  of  the  Irish 
Education  Board  has  been  watched ;  and  in  the  case  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commission,  the  proceedings  of  no  body 
of  men  were  ever  before  subjected  to  so  vigilant  a  super- 
vision. Like  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  an  English 
Education  Board  would  be  too  frequently  before  the  pub- 
lic to  be  guilty  of  any  great  abuse  of  their  trust.  The 
irresponsibility  is  in  the  present  system  :  it  exists  now  on 
the  part  of  innumerable  teachers  and  school  committees, 
who,  in  an  individual  capacity,  are  each  too  humble  to 
occupy  any  considerable  share  of  public  attention. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  most  serious  obstacle  a  Board 
of  Education  would  have  to  struggle  with  would  be  re- 
ligious prejudices ;  but  this  difficulty  has  been  much 
overrated,  and  exists  out  of  the  House  of  Commons 
more  in  name  than  reality.  In  any  plan  for  national 
education  provision  must  be  made  for  religious  instruc- 
tion. Let  that  be  provided  for  fairly  and  fully,  and  the 
public  will  pay  no  attention  to  the  outcry  which  may  be 
raised  by  the  friends  of  intolerance,  who  would  have  chil- 
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dren  hate  each  other  for  the  opinions  of  their  parents, 
rather  than  meet  in  a  spirit  of  charity  and  universal  bro- 
therhood. 

To  effect  this  object,  and  permit  the  children  of  pa- 
rents belonging  to  different  denominations  of  Christians 
to  grow  up  together  in  peace  and  harmony,*  it  is  only 

*  A  few  words  upon  the  principle  of  separate  or  sectarian  schools. 
It  is  a  principle  discouraged  by  the  governments  of  France  and  Ger- 
many, and  to  which  every  good  man  should  be  opposed.  So  long  as 
children  are  not  allowed  to  play  together  because  the  opinions  of  their 
parents  differ,  the  religion  of  peace  and  goodwill  among  men  will  never 
have  a  practical  meaning.  However  numerous  a  sect  might  be,  we 
would  not  (individually)  promote  the  formation  of  an  exclusive  school. 
An  Educational  Board  should  be  extremely  solicitous  by  all  possible  me- 
thods to  bring  the  children  of  different  sects  together,  that  they  may  no 
longer  grow  up  regarding  the  conscientious  of  other  persuasions  as  mo- 
ral monsters  to  be  shunned  and  abhorred.  But,  if  this  were  not  a  suffi- 
cient reason  against  the  project,  another  would  be  found  in  the  enormous 
expense  it  would  entail.  A  sect  may  be  very  numerous,  and  yet  not 
sufficiently  so  in  a  given  locality  to  have  a  school  of  its  own.  To  pro- 
vide a  separate  school-house,  a  separate  play-ground,  a  separate  school* 
master,  a  separate  school-library,  for  every  twenty  or  thirty  children 
not  to  be  taught  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  would  involve  an 
expenditure  to  which  no  parishes  would  submit :  on  tha^other  hand,  the 
rights  of  conscience  ought  to  be  protected  and  education  conferred,  even 
in  the  case  of  the  one  child  of  an  Irish  Catholic  labourer. — Let  us  bring 
the  case  home.  A  school  is  required  in  a  small  country  town.  A 
government  agent  procures  a  return  of  the  number  of  children  to  be  in- 
structed, and  of  the  denominations  to  which  they  belong.  He  calls  a 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants,  and  especially  invites  the  attendance  of  the 
clergy  of  each  persuasion.  He  addresses  them  thus  :  —  *'  There  are  in 
this  place  600  children  requiring  education.  Of  these,  400  belong  to 
the  Church  ;  but  there  are  100  Baptists,  60  Independents,  30  Unita- 
rians, and  10  Catholics.  Government  is  bound  to  care  for  all.  W  ill 
you  have  one  school,  or  five  schools?  In  either  case,  remember  the  bur- 
den will  fall  in  great  part  upon  yourselves.  If,  as  you  will  perceive, 
one  will  be  the  most  economical,  and  the  most  efficient  for  mere  secular 
instruction,  cannot  we  now,  with  the  co-operation  of  your  own  ministers, 
arrange  a  plan  by  which  all  should  go  to  one  common  school,  and.  all 
be  instructed  in  religion  ;  but  without  offending  the  Dissenters  by  com- 
pelling their  children  to  learn  the  catechism,  or  the  Catholics  and  Uni- 
tarians by  teaching  them  controverted  doctrines?"  It  would  be  an 
insult  to  the  people  of  England  to  suppose  that  they  would  generally  be 
opposed  to  the  principle  of  such  an  arrangement.  In  such  a  case  as  we 
have  described,  the  school  meeting  would  probably  stipulate  that  the 
master  should  profess  the  sentiments  of  the  Church  of  England.  Bible 
classes  would  be  formed  under  his  direction,  but  which  would  not  in- 
clude the  Dissenting  minority.  For  them  there  might  be  separate  Bible 
classes  under  other  superintendence  ;  and  if  the  horror  of  a  priest  and 
a  mass-book  were  found  to  be  insuperable,  the  Catholic  class  might 
meet  for  religious  instruction  at  some  other  place  out  of  school-hours. 
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necessary  that  instruction  of  a  purely  scientific  character 
should  be  separated  from  that  which  is  entirely  religious. 
In  an  university,  there  is  a  professor  for  mathematics,  an- 
other for  Arabic,  and  another  for  divinity.  Why  should 
not  the  same  principle  be  carried  out  in  a  children's 
school  ?  Why  should  the  same  individual  who  is  to 
teach  arithmetic,  or  writing,  or  singing,  be  the  same  per- 
son who  must  teach  them  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  ? 
Who  is  there  that  does  not  see  that  the  very  best 
teacher  of  accounts  may  often  make  the  very  worst 
expounder  of  the  Scriptures,  and  that  the  soundest  di- 
vine may  often  be  too  little  acquainted  with  the  actual 
business  of  life  to  instruct  a  lad  in  the  mysteries  of 
trade  ?  Without  a  division  of  labour  nothing  can  be  per- 
fected, and  those  persons  are  the  greatest  enemies  of 
religion  who  insist  upon  requiring  in  the  same  person 
the  union  of  qualities  which  are  incompatible. 

The  present  state  of  what  is  called  religious  education 
in  this  country  must  excite  the  most  serious  concern 
in  the  minds  of  all  who  appreciate  the  importance  of 
strengthening  moral  principles  by  a  sense  of  religious 
obligation.  The  Bible  being  made  a  spelling-book,  a 
task-book,  an  engine  of  punishment,  becomes  connected 
with  the  most  painful  associations  in  the  mind  of  a  child. 
Wearied  and  surfeited  with  its  contents  before  the  child 
is  capable  of  fully  comprehending  their  import  and  im- 
portance, it  learns  to  loathe  that  which  it  should  love  ;  and 
in  too  many  instances,  when  children  leave  school,  they 
close  the  Bible,  never  again  to  open  it  during  their  lives. 

The  intelligent  author  of  "  Exercises  for  the  Senses," 
and  several  other  valuable  works  for  children,  remarks, — 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  school  religion  as  now  taught 
is  a  mere  farce,  and  a  complete  profanation  of  everything  like  true 
religion.  A  number  of  Bible  historical  facts  are  got  by  heart,  vi^ithout 
any  reference  to  their  signification  or  moral,  and  a  number  of  catechetical 
questions  are  asked,  each  of  which  brings  forth  an  answer,  which 
might,  as  far  as  the  child  can  understand,  be  just  so  much  Arabic. 
The  subject  is  not  explained,  much  of  it  could  not  be  made  intelligible 
to  a  child  in  any  way,  and  his  only  object  is  to  evade  what  he  can,  and 
get  off  without  punishment.  If  this  be  not  profanation  of  religion,  I 
know  not  what  is." 

Mr.  Wilderspin  himself,  in  his  examination  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  found  himself  obliged  to  give  evi- 
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dence  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  mode  in  which  re- 
ligion is  now  taught.  He  observes,  speaking  of  an  infant 
school  at  Cheltenham, — 

I  must  say  with  respect  to  this  school,  I  have  witnessed  too  fre- 
quent a  use  of  the  divine  names  :  the  name  of  God  is  perpetually  in  the 
children's  mouths  ;  they  cannot  speak  a  sentence  without  bringing  it 
iin  :  the  consequence  is,  that  it  loses  its  sanctity  and  effect  by  being  too 
common,  and  I  entirely  disapprove  of  the  practice." 

Separate  the  merely  secular  or  scientific  instruction 
from  the  religious^  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
including  in  one  school  the  children  of  the  Church  of 
England,  Dissenters,  and  Cathohc  parents.  Supposing 
there  to  be  a  hundred  children  in  a  school  whose  pa- 
rents wished  them  to  be  instructed  in  the  principles  of 
the  Church  of  England,  arrangements  could  be  made 
with  a  clergyman  to  give  them  the  instruction  required 
on  certain  days  and  at  stated  hours,  when  the  children 
might  all  be  assembled  in  a  separate  class-room  for  the 
purpose.  At  the  same  time  a  Dissenting  clergyman 
might  instruct  a  portion  of  the  scholars  in  another  class- 
room ;  and  the  lessons  thus  given,  by  persons  obviously 
better  qualified  than  any  others,  would  be  infinitely  more 
impressive,  and  likely  to  produce  a  more  lasting  effect, 
than  the  wretchedly  imperfect  plans  now  adopted. 

That  the  public  at  large  would  be  well  content  that 
religion  (provided  it  be  bona  fide  taught)  should  be  taught 
by  separate  teachers,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  in  the 
great  mass  of  private  day  schools  for  the  children  of  the 
middle  and  poorer  classes  (schools  which  far  outnumber 
the  free  or  charity  schools)  religion  is  not  now  mixed  up 
with  the  ordinary  branches  of  instruction.  A  private 
schoolmaster,  who  gets  his  living  by  receiving  as  many 
pupils  as  possible,  at  the  rate  of  6c?.  or  \s.  per  week, 
knows  that  if  he  were  to  teach  the  Church  of  England 
Catechism  to  the  children  of  Catholic  parents  they  would 
be  removed  from  the  school,  and  therefore  rarely  med- 
dles with  the  subject.  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  only  in 
the  schools  supported  by  charitable  and  religious  socie- 
ties that  the  same  person  who  teaches  a  child  to  read 
and  spell  is  expected  to  expound  to  him  the  Scriptures. 

Mr.  Simpson  remarks, — 
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In  Scotland,  during  the  period  of  my  own  elementary  education, 
the  separation  was  in  all  schools,  but  the  parochial,  and  those  for  the 
lower  orders  in  towns,  complete.  Neither  in  any  English  reading 
school  nor  grammar  school  for  the  middle  classes  was  the  Bible  a  school- 
book.  The  education  at  school  was  secular,  and  at  home  religious. 
Zeal  upon  this  subject  has  much  increased  of  late,  and  in  circumstances, 
in  many  instances,  which  make  it  very  difficult  to  trace  it  to  any  other 
than  a  sectarian,  if  not  a  political,  source.  There  are  zealous  friends  of 
revealed  religion  who  cannot  for  a  moment  lose  sight  of  it,  and  would 
mix  it  with  everything.  Their  current  phrase  is,  that  education  must 
have  a  religious  foundation; — which  means,  in  some  mouths,  that  educa- 
tion shall  consist  of  religion  exclusively,  and  in  others,  that  it  shall  se- 
cure adherents,  by  binding  the  young  to  the  sect  of  the  speaker.  Many 
repeat  it  honestly,  but  without  a  definite  meaning.  When  the  subject 
shall  come  to  be  viewed  calmly  and  rationally,  the  plan  of  teaching  se- 
cular knowledge  by  one  teacher,  and  revealed  religion  by  another,  will 
and  must,  if  we  are  to  have  national  education,  gain  ground  ; — it  is  ex- 
tensively gaining  ground." 

After  stating  to  the  committee  that  the  necessity  for 
separating  secular  from  religious  instruction  had  been 
found  by  the  Missionaries  of  Serampoor,  and  was  now- 
acted  upon  in  the  schools  for  Hindoo  children,  and,  fur- 
ther, that  the  plan  was  now  recognised  and  approved  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Mr. 
Simpson  remarked, — 

I  would  not  distinguish  between  religious  and  secular  instruction, 
quoad  the  pupil,  but  quoad  the  teachers  ;  so  that  the  pupil  shall  have  a 
teacher  of  secular  knowledge  which  comes  from  a  distinct  source,  the 
revelation  of  God's  works,  and  he  shall  have  a  teacher  of  revealed  reli- 
gion, at  a  separate  hour,  and  that  teacher  of  revealed  religion  shall  be 
his  minister,  the  minister  of  his  persuasion  ;  so  that  the  ministers  of  re- 
ligion shall  be  bound  to  take  upon  themselves  the  religious  training  of 
the  young.  They  have  too  much  thrown  it  over  upon  the  schoolmaster, 
and,  I  think,  improperly  ; — it  ought  to  be  in  their  own  hands  ;  they  are 
called  the  religious  teachers,  and  their  religious  leaching  is  not  sufficient 
when  confined  to  a  weekly  homily  in  the  pulpit.  They  ought  to  teach 
the  young,  and  each  pastor  the  young  of  his  own  flock.'* 

The  greatest  difficulty  to  be  overcome  is  not  that  which 
would  arise  from  the  mode  of  imparting  religious  instruc- 
tion, but  from  parents,  among  the  working  classes,  re- 
moving their  children  from  school  before  it  is  possible, 
under  any  system,  their  education  could  be  completed. 

The  desideratum  is  to  establish,  for  the  poorer  classes. 
Industrial  Schools,  in  which  a  child,  without  neglecting 
the  ordinary  branches  of  instruction,  should  be  taught  to 
do  something  which  would  help  his  parents  to  support 
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him,  and  thus  remove  the  temptation  of  sacrificing  the 
interest  of  the  child  for  the  sake  of  1^.  or  Isc  6d.  per 
week,  which  he  might  earn  by  picking  up  stones  in  afield. 

In  the  Gower's-walk  school  the  boys  earn  1^.  per  week 
for  themselves,  besides  two  or  three  shillings  for  the 
school,  as  printers.  In  Lady  Byron's  school,  at  Ealing, 
the  boys  earn  considerable  sums  as  gardeners.  In  se- 
veral other  schools  boys  are  taught  to  mend  their  own 
clothes  and  shoes,  and  those  of  their  brothers  and  sisters. 
But  the  principle  is  one  which  is  capable  of  indefinite 
extension. 

It  would  be  very  desirable  to  see  the  apprenticeship 
system  superseded,  as  far  as  possible^,  by  schools  in 
which  every  mechanical  trade,  not  requiring  extensive 
machinery,  might  be  taught.  By  proper  arrangements  a 
boy  might  learn  more  in  two  years  than  the  majority  of 
apprentices  learn  in  seven ;  (most  of  them  being  made 
mere  errand-boys  and  shoe-blacks  till  they  are  nearly  out 
of  their  time ;)  and  this  might  be  accomplished  without 
causing  his  education  to  stand  still  for  a  single  moment. 

Without  an  industrial  system,  all  the  school  instruction 
that  can  be  given  to  the  great  body  of  the  working  classes 
must  be  limited  to  the  years  of  infancy.  A  poor  man 
always  finds  some  kind  of  employment  for  his  children  at 
the  age  of  ten  or  eleven,  or  he  sends  them  out  into  the 
street  to  sell  fruit,  or  to  get  their  living  as  they  can. 

When,  therefore,  industrial  schools  *  cannot  be  esta- 

*  The  organization  of  industrial  schools  such  as  we  have  here  con- 
templated would  be  as  follows  : — 

1.  For  the  sake  of  economy,  and  a  proper  classification,  two  very  im- 
portant considerations,  the  school  establishment  designed  for  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  towns  would  embrace  not  less  than  500  children  of  all  ages, 
and  of  both  sexes ;  so  that  the  education  of  a  child  might  commence  with 
infancy,  and  proceed  from  stage  to  stage,  without  any  interruption  by 
removals,  until  completed. 

2.  One  schoolmaster,  and  a  junior  master,  or  an  assistant  teacher,  to 
every  fifty  children,  besides  monitors. 

3.  A  sufficient  number  of  class-rooms,  besides  one  large  room  for 
general  purposes. 

4.  A  play-ground  with  gymnastic  apparatus,  and,  when  possible,  a 
garden. 

5.  Workshops,  and  masters  for  teaching  shoe^making,  tailoring,  car- 
pentering, &:c.,  or  so  much  of  these  trades  as  may  be  necessary,  be- 
sides others  calculated  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  the  children. 

6.  A  library 
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blislied,  the  next  best  thing  to  be  done  is  to  form  good 
infant  schools,  not  such  as  those  which  we  have  described, 
but  schools  in  which  some  real  progress  might  be  made. 
All  that  a  boy  learns  in  a  common  charity  school,  up  to 
the  age  of  fourteen,  might  certainly  be  taught  by  proper 
methods^  without  any  cramming  or  overtasking  the  intel- 
lect, before  he  is  ten  years  old. 

The  means  of  providing  a  sound  national  system  of  in- 
struction for  the  middle  and  higher  classes,  is  a  question 
which  must  unavoidably  be  deferred.  It  is  not  one  which 
presses  so  immediately  as  that  of  the  education  of  the 
poor. 

We  had  intended  to  notice  the  subject  of  workhouse 
education,  but  wait  to  see  the  result  of  the  reforms  which 
we  understand  have  been  contemplated  in  this  important 
branch  of  Poor-law  administration.  Up  to  the  present 
moment,  nothing  can  be  more  lamentably  inefficient  than 
the  kind  of  industrial  and  intellectual  training  provided 
for  parish  children.  Under  the  old  system,  the  work- 
house to  a  child  was  only  the  passport  to  a  gaol ;  and  un- 
der the  new,  from  what  we  have  seen  of  the  qualifications 
of  schoolmasters  appointed  by  Boards  of  Guardians,  and 
know  of  the  contaminating  influence  of  a  familiarity  with 
pauperism,  we  should  not  look  for  a  different  result; 
but  that  we  regard  the  existing  arrangements  as  tem- 
porary, and  entertain  some  confidence  that  they  will  be 
amended. 

The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  will  no  doubt  act  under 
a  deep  sense  of  the  responsibility  they  incur,  and  will  not 
neglect  the  opportunity  placed  in  their  hands,  of  rendering 
the  children  of  the  outcast  and  the  wanderer  a  blessing, 
instead  of  a  curse,  to  the  community.  They  should  begin 
by  removing  every  abandoned  and  destitute  child  from 
the  very  sight  and  sound  of  pauperism.  A  workhouse 
should  never  be  the  home  of  a  child — the  place  in  which 
it  is  to  spend  five,  ten,  or  twelve  years  of  its  life,  and  to 

6.  A  library,  with  globes,  maps,  and  other  implements  of  instruction. 

It  would  not  always  be  practicable  to  establish  schools  upon  such  a 
basis  ;  but  the  object  should  be  first  to  form  a  good  working  model,  and 
then  to  get  as  near  an  approximation  to  it,  in  every  local  district,  as  cir- 
cumstances would  permit.  In  isolated  country  villages,  the  only  hope 
is  in  infant  schools,  or  good  evening  schools. 
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which  it  is  to  be  endeared  by  early  associations.  It 
should  be  removed,  if  possible,  from  the  same  neighbour- 
hood, that  it  might  never  find  its  way  there.  Industrial 
schools  should  be  erected  in  every  union,  in  which  the 
parish  children  might  be  boarded,  and  to  which  the  chil- 
dren of  the  out-door  poor  might  be  admitted  as  day  scho- 
lars. In  this  manner  an  incalculable  amount  of  good 
might  be  effected,  and  at  an  inconsiderable  expense.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  understand  the 
importance  of  their  position,  and  will  so  exercise  their 
trust  as  to  deserve  the  thanks  of  every  friend  to  human 
improvement. 

Mr.  Duppa,  although  not  the  author,  holds  himself 
responsible  for  the  correctness  of  the  facts  stated  in  the 
above  article. 
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mity with  the  notions  prevalent 
at  the  time  each  was  made,  1. 

Glasgow  model  infant  school,  380. 

Grammar  school,  what,  39. 

Harrow,  school  of  John  Lyon,  40. 

Hardwicke,  Lord,  explanation  of 
visitorial  power  in  the  instance 
of  charitable  foundations,  16. 

Herefordshire  and  Essex,  condition 
of  the  rural  population  in  seve- 
ral districts  in,  257. 

Illegality  of  charitable  gifts,  8, 

Indifference  and  opposition  to  na- 
tional education  on  the  part  of 
persons  who  possess  high  attain- 
ments of  a  special  character, 
the  reason  of  this,  91. 

Indifference  of  parents  with  regard 
to  the  education  given  at  na- 
tional schools,  361. 

Industrial  schools,  405. 

Industrious  classes,  present  state 
of  education  among  the,  339. 

Industry,  national,  the  unfavour- 
able accompaniments  of,  89. 

Infant  schools,  376, 

Infants,  schools  for  the  upper  and 
middling  classes  of,  229. 

Inspection  of  the  schools  of  the 
National  and  British  and  Fo- 
reign School  Societies  ineffi- 
cient, 374. 
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Instruction,  the  course  of,  in  the 

Normal  schools  in  Prussia,  108. 
Instruction  in  teaching  given  to 

the  pupils  at  the  Normal  schools 

in  Prussia,  118. 
Intellect,  character  of,  dependent 

upon  the  state  of  the  body, 

163. 

Jamaica,  state  of  education  in  the 
island  of,  321. 

Jurisdiction  of  Court  of  Chancery 
over  charity  funds,  13. 

Jurisdiction,  concurrent,  of  Court 
of  Chancery  and  visitor,  in  the 
administration  of  charities,  14, 

Juvenile  witnesses,  evidence  of,  as 
to  the  charities  of  schools,  389. 

King,  the,  when  visitor  of  a  cha- 
rity, 1 9. 

Knowledge,  the  higher  branches 
of,  the  reason  why  a  greater  num- 
ber of  persons  have  been  able 
to  teach  than  instruct  children, 
102. 

Lancaster,  Joseph,  his  introduc- 
tion of  monitorial  plan  of  teach- 
ing, 354. 

Leeds  school  case,  51. 

Libraries,  itinerating,  211. 

Lungs,  the  system  of,  177. 

Lyceum  system  in  America,  its 
character,  216. 

Males,  total  of,  receiving  educa- 
tion ^  some  kind  or  other  in 
Nattore,  295. 

Market  Bosworth,  school  case,  55. 

Masters,  occasionally  unable  to 
write,  case  of  Sansted,  in  Kent, 
348. 

Masters  of  Normal  schools  in 
Prussia,  qualifications  for,  104. 

Mathematical  tables,  a  considera- 
tion of,  141. 

Mechanics'  Institutions,  origin  of, 
207. 

Mechanics'  Institutions  prejudiced 
by  the  want  of  some  central  di- 
rection, 213. 

Mechanics*  Institutions,  their  se- 
paration from  one  another  one 
obstacle  to  their  progress,  210. 

Merton  National  School,  the  case 
of,  375. 


Middle  class,  their  want  of  ^ippro- 
priate  education,  208. 

Monmouth  school  case,  54. 

Mortmain  Act,  6. 

Mortmain  Act,  institutions  ex- 
empted from  its  operation,  7. 

Muscular  system,  the,  175. 

Museums,  the  plans  of,  generally 
erroneous,  too  little  attention 
being  given  to  local  objects, 
212, 

Mutual  system,  merits  of,  dis- 
cussed, 363. 

National  education,  objection  to, 
obviated,  339. 

National  Education,  proposed 
mode  of  dealing  therewith,  159. 

National  and  British  schools,  354. 

Nattore,  district  of,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bengal,  account  of  the 
state  of  education  in,  293. 

Nattore,  the  population  of,  pro- 
portion of  Hindus  to  Musul- 
mans,  293. 

Native  schools  of  learning  in  Nat- 
tore, 295. 

Native  elementary  schools  in  Njit- 
tore,  295. 

Nervous  system,  the,  179. 

Normal  schools,  the  foundation  of, 
in  Prussia,  the  number  of 
schools,  the  number  of  pupils  in 
each,  and  the  description  of 
towns  in  which  they  are  com- 
monly erected,  103,  104. 

Normal  schools  in  Prussia  under 
the  immediate  care  of  the  pro- 
vincial government,  104. 

Normal  school  at  Haarlem,  122. 

Obligation  of  the  young  men 
brought  up  at  the  normal  Schools 
in  Prussia  to  serve  the  state, 
107. 

Originators  of  the  infant  school 
system,  376. 

Paupers,  state  of  education  of,  in 
certain  Unions  of  Suffolk,  Nor- 
folk, and  Kent,  261. 

Persian  elementary  schools  in  Nat- 
tore, 303. 

Persian  and  Bengali  elementary 
schools  in  Nattore,  307. 

Pestalozzi,  manner  in  which  his 
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mode  of  teaching  was  intro- 
duced into  the  schools  of  Prus- 
sia, 103. 

Physiology  as  connected  with  edu- 
cation, 163. 
Poverty  the  cause  of  ignorance  in 

Nattore,  297. 
Powers  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  carrying  into  effect 
Lord  Brougham's  bill  for  edu- 
cation, observations  upon  their 
powers,  153. 
Preston  House  of  Correction,  state 
and  education  of  the  prisoners 
in,  263. 
Professional  mathematics,  132. 
Professional  mathematician,  what 

is  meant  by  the  term,  133. 
Professional  mathematicians,  the 
present  education  of,  in  Eng- 
land, 137. 
Professional  mathematicians,  sug- 
gestions to,  as  to  the  mode  of 
remedying  the  defects  of  educa- 
tion of,  140. 
Property,  amount  of,  which  has 
been  given  for  charitable  pur- 
poses, compared  to  the  amount 
of  good  which  has  been  effected 
by  it,  10.  . 
Purposes  for  which  charitable  en- 
dowments for   education  are 
brought  before  the  Court  of 
Equity,  48. 
Quaker  Street,  Spitalfields,  the  in- 
fant school  in,  380. 
Reading,  the  difficulty  of  choice 
in,  for  all  classes,  but  more  es- 
pecially the  non-educated,  208. 
Religious  instruction,  the  mode 
of  giving,  proposed  by  Lord 
Brougham,  157. 
Results  of  the  Lyceum  system  in 

America,  218. 
Rickling  national  school,  357. 
Rules  and  practices  in  teaching, 
accumulations  of,  first  step  with 
regard  to  the  mode  of  making, 
in  Germany,  102. 
[lural  districts,  the  manner  in 
which  the   little  word-know- 
ledge obtained  at  school  pe- 
rishes, 204. 


St.  John's  Chapel,  Bedford  Row, 
Sunday  school  at,  346. 

St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
statutes  of,  28. 

Salaries  of  schoolmasters,  372. 

Schools  in  the  district  of  Nat- 
tore,  number  and  character  of, 
298. 

Schools  of  learning  in  Nattore, 
309. 

Schools  held  in  churches,  observ- 
ations with  regard  to,  348. 

School-rate  in  Lord  Brougham's 
education  bill,  by  whom  to  be 
levied,  observations  thereon, 
155. 

Schoolmasters  never  removed  di- 
rectly by  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
27. 

Schoolmasters,  the  seminaries  for, 
in  Prussia,  101. 

Sectarianism  of  schools,  a  conse- 
quence of  their  being  supported 
by  charity,  342. 

Sherburn  school  and  hospital  case, 
52. 

Skin,  its  structure  and  offices,  169. 

Social  condition  of  the  working 
classes,  statistical  enquiries  with 
regard  to,  250. 

Societies,  to  say  that  the  activity 
of,  renders  the  exertions  of  the 
state  unnecessary  involves  a  con- 
tradiction, 94. 

Society,  home  and  colonial  infant 
school,  its  character,  377. 

Spelling,  observations  with  regard 
to,  354. 

State,  arguments  against  the,  in- 
terference of,  with  regard  to  edu- 
cation, 95. 

Statutes  of  our  universities  and 
colleges  little  understood,  rea- 
son of  this  being  the  case,  30. 

Statutes  of  colleges  and  other  en- 
dowments, danger  of  relaxing  in 
the  observation  of,  32. 

Stockport,  Sunday  school  at,  348. 

Stoke-Newington,  account  of  in- 
fant school  at,  230. 

Students  in  Normal  schools  in 
Prussia,  their  position,  105. 

Students  at  the  Normal  school  at 
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Haarlem,  mode  in  which  they 
are  taught  and  treated,  125. 

Substitute  for  minister  or  board  of 
education  until  the  appointment 
of  one  or  the  other  in  this  coun- 
try, 123. 

Sunday  schools,  contracted  cha- 
racter of  instruction  given  at, 
345. 

Sunday  schools  in  England  and 
Wales,  the  number  of  children 
attending  them,  345. 

Sunday  schools,  church  of  Eng- 
land, 347. 

Sunday  school  union,  347. 

Superiority  of  the  English  in  the 
results  of  practical  mathematics, 
how  this  is  accounted  for,  133, 
134. 

Superstitious  purposes,  gift  for,  8. 

Thetford  school  case,  61. 

Time  which  pupils  are  allowed  to 

remain  in  the  Normal  schools 

in  Prussia,  119. 
Towns,  the  mode  in  which  the 

learning  obtained  at  school  is 

kept  up  and  directed,  204. 
Value  of  instruction  at  Sunday 

schools,  350. 


Village  schools  in  Holland,  30. 
Visitor    of    an  endowment  for 

education,  decision  of  final, 

24. 

Visitors,  special,  of  places  of  learn- 
ing which  had  been  excepted  in 
the  statute  of  charit?'  le  uses 
from  a  commission,  26. 

Visitor  of  a  charitable  endowment 
where  there  is  some  proper  mode 
to  apply  to  the  chancellor  as 
visitor,  28. 

Visitor,  power  of  with  regard  to  an 
endowment  for  education,  29. 

Westminster  model  school  of  na- 
tional society,  357. 

Wigram,  the  Rev.  J.  C,  his  work 
upon  arithmetic,  358. 

Writing,  not  taught  in  many  na- 
tional schools,  356. 

Young  ladies  of  small  pecuniary 
resources,  education  of,  for  other 
occupations  than  that  of  teach- 
ing, 192. 

York,  report  of  the  Manchester 
Statistical  Society  with  regard 
to  the  state  of  education  in, 
270. 
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